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CHAPTER  I. 

roHllKNCKllKNT  OP  THE  CTVIL  WAB — STATE  OF  PARTTES — BATTLE 
(»F  EDGEHILL — KIUQ's  ATTEMPT  OIX  BREXTPORD — NEGOTIATION  AT 
OXFORD — LANDING  OP  THE  QUEEN  —  POLICY  OP  CHARLEfl  IN  RE- 
CARD  TO  IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND  —  ACTIONS  IN  VARIOUS  UUAR- 
TEIW  —  PALL  OP  READING  —  DEATH  OP  HAMPDEN  —  BATTLE  OP 
STRATTON — OP  LAN8DOWN — OP  ROUNDWAT-DOWN — BRISTOL  TAKEN 

SIEGE    OP     GLOUCESTER  —  BATTLE     OP    NEWBURT  —  STATE    OP 

AFFAIRS  —  THE  SOLEMN    LEAGUE  AND   COYEN.VNT,   AND  ARMING  OP 
THE  SCOTS — CESSATION  ITITH   IRELAND — DEATH   OP  PYM. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  at  the  commencement  of  hos-  chap. 
tilities,  to  take  a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  parties.  Of 
the  nobility,  too  many  had  been  originally  attached  to 
the  court,  as  the  fountain  of  their  own  power,  and  still 
wished  to  promote  its  schemes ;  others,  lately  struck  with 
apprehensions  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Com- 
mons and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  hostile 
to  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  expecting  preferment 
from,  while  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of,  the  court, 
which  they  imagined  would  be  ultimately  successful,  and 
would  doubtless  mark  out  those  in  highest  place  for  the 
first  sacrifices,  had,  after  temporising  for  a  time,  joined 
the  king.  Many  in  the  Lower  House,  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  had  also  deserted  their  duty  in  parliament,  and 
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CHAP,  fled  to  the  royal  standai'd ;  l)iit  we  liave  akcady  shown 
■  \  -.  the  vanity  of  that  idea  which  presupposes  that  they 
wished  complete  success  to  the  monarch,  or  were  actuated 
by  generous  motives  of  loyalty.  Tliey  still  hoped  for 
accommodation  as  the  only  resource  against  tyranny  in 
the  king  and  encroachment  in  the  people ;  and  the 
scrambhng  for  office,  honours,  and  emoluments — the 
heart-buniings  and  jealousies,  together  with  the  desertion 
of  their  royal  master  in  liis  utmost  need,  all  detailed  by 
Clarendon  * — strip  their  characters  of  tliat  air  of  romance 
witli  which  certain  historians  liave  so  sedulously  clothed 
tliem.  Tliere  were  even  some  prudent  members  of  the 
peerage  wlio,  wisely  calculating  chances,  arrayed  one 
part  of  their  sons  on  one  side  and  anotlier  on  the  otlier 
— the  plan  so  generally  pursued  afterwards  in  Scotland — 
that  the  titles  and  estates  miglit  be  preserved  in  the 
family.  But  the  great  aristocracy,  on  whom  the  king  ^o 
much  relied,  though  they  coidd  bring  their  immediate 
dependents  into  the  field,  were  in  other  respects  rather 
calculated  to  grace  the  court,  and,  by  tlieir  influence  in 
society,  support  it  in  an  hour  of  peace,  than  prevail  in 
the  present  conflict.  The  rank  and  title  on  which  their 
claim  to  public  respect  was  foimded  in  ordinary  times, 
naturally  disposed  them  to  confide  in  these  advantages, 
instead  of  cultivating  the  habits  of  mental  energy  and 
activity  requisite  for  such  a  crisis ;  and  accordingly,  the 
sloth  which  sprang  from  their  situation  was  remarked 
even  by  their  friends.  As  officers,  they  proved  nither 
jolly  companions  than  good  soldiers ;  and  each  removal 
by  death  or  otherwise  was  hurtful  to  the  cause,  since  the 
influence  over  their  dependents  was  lost ;  and,  merit 
never  having  been  rewarded  with  place,  the  king  wanted 
others  to  supply  their  room.  Even  the  common  sol- 
diery were  composed  of  materials  far  inferior  to  those 

•  See  particularly  vol.  iii.  pp.  177,  with  ».  pp.  478,  649  ct  wq,\  vol 
200  d  seq..  3-iO,  n.  7,  4-52,  25U  H  viii.  p.  1  vt  seq,,  135  et  seq,  to  171* 
9eq^  and  Append.  D^  471   ti  scq.,      189  li  seq. 
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of  the  parliament;  for  the  aristocracy,  though  they  chap. 
might  call  their  dependents  into  the  field,  could  never  .,  ^ 
inspire  that  zeal  which  actuates  men  deeply  interested  in 
the  public  government,  and  ardent  for  the  preservation 
of  fi^eedom.  The  foot,  therefore,  was  even  at  the  begin- 
ning inferior  to  that  of  the  parliament ;  but  many  of  a 
good  station  having  entered  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry,* 
a  fer  higher  spirit  prevailed  in  that  department  of  the 
military.  It  is  true  that  some  individuals  of  eminent 
talent  did  resort  to  the  king ;  but  as  these  were  politicians 
calculated  for  the  closet,  not  the  field,  and  who  were 
destitute  of  the  vigour  or  influence  of  a  popular  meet- 
ing, while  Charles  only  followed  their  coimsel  when  it 
corresponded  with  his  secret  designs,  which  he. never 
thoroughly  revealed  even  to  them,  their  abiUties  and 
accomplishments  were  of  comparatively  small  advantage. 
The  old  clergy  and  high-church  party  strictly  adhered 
to  the  royal  side ;  and  Charles  depended  greatly  on  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  who  zealously  supported  him,  from 
the  hope  of  promoting  both  their  religion  and  their 
influence  in  the  state. 

In  talent,  zeal,  and  energy,  the  opposite  party  were 
infinitely  superior.  No  age  or  country  ever  could  boast 
of  a  greater  number  of  admirable  statesmen  than  at 
this  period  dignified  the  English  parliament.  Their 
capacity  for  aflairs  was  equalled  only  by  their  unremit- 
ting assiduity.  A  committee  of  the  most  eminent  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  war,  as  well  as  foreign  business, 
and,  being  ever  responsible  to  the  general  body  when  it 
required  information,  exerted  their  whole  powers  to  merit 
its  approbation.  Hence  the  parliament,  though  a  public 
body,  could  act  with  the  requisite  secresy,  while  they 

*  ClareDdon   pretends   that    one  could  have  been  contradicted;  yet 

troop  of  caTalry  poesessed  more  pro-  Mr.  Hume   adopts   it,   though    ho 

perty  than  alt  the  Commons  who  had  also  maintained  that  the  Com- 

Yoted  the  war  at  Westminster ;  but  mons*  House  in  the  beginning  of  this 

he  prudently  restrains  from  all  par-  reign  possessed  three  times  the  wealth 

ticiuars   by    which    hia    statement  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
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lost  no  opportunity  of  diving  into  the  most  secret  con- 
sultations and  projects  of  ilieir  adversaries.  So  success- 
ful woiv  they  in  the  last,  that  no  measure  at  any  time 
dovisc\l  by  the  royal  party,  whether  in  regard  to  foreign 
I'onuivtions  supplies  of  arms,  or  internal  action,  escaped 
their  vigilance.  The  most  confidential  servants  of  Charles, 
iuiUwl,  were  alwxiys  ready  to  betray  him  ;  but  they  who 
lH*tniyt\l  the  laws  and  rights  of  their  country  could  not, 
without  a  tVvlish  prosumpiion,  bo  expected  to  stand  true 
to  the  priuee*  wlK>se  services  imported  treachery  to  the 
state  :  ilio  coUK  fonuaU  and  forbiddiuii  manner  of  Charles 
was  iuc\nujK\tible  with  iUiection  to  his  person- 

ToNvus  aiv  the  ivgion  of  liberal  spirit  and  of  the  talent 
calcululixl  to  vindicate  one's  rights :  and  the  metropolis 
and  the  other  iude^Hnident  towns  were  all  equally  zealous 
for  llu^  i^uliauient.  Tlie  haughty  carriage  of  the  nobility, 
which  bcs|H^ke  vSMiteuipt  for  the  sober  citizen,  was  returned 
\\\i\\  no  tViiuullv  tVvling  by  men  whose  independent  for- 
tuuiN**  \lid  uvU  nuso  ilunu  to  prv^portional  respect*  The 
uuuuMXUJH  uunu^p\^lics  and  ol>structions  to  trade  had 
intlauunl  iho  ujass  ot*  llic  inhabitants  on  pure  grounds  of 
pccuniarv  intcivst^  as  had  the  su'bitrary  measures  of  the 


i^'t»Kirt^  in  ivwruoulAr  vvol.  iii.  p.  U^ 
rt  M^.)  Uot  i^Mioml  Applu-AtivUK  aiivl 
tho  j^MuK'uioii  of  rtiK'ioin  famiUo5axul 
ojitato*  in  that  vNnint\\  ho  teU*  us 
•  wow  for  tl\o  uuvit  j>iiri  woll  dlltvttvl 
to  tho  kinc/  *  Yot  thorv*  wow  a 
yKH^plo  of  irn  inforior  ilocr^v,  who.  by 
j^Hxl  husbiiiKlrY.  olothiuj:.  ajul  othor 
thrivinir  arti»,  luul  on  ton  vory  jm\it 
fortunos,  and,  by  ilojrn.vs,  »r\niins? 
thom-solvos  into  tho  j^»ntlomon*s 
ostatos,  wow  ansny  that  thoy  foiinil 
not  themsolvos  in  tho  ;?aiuo  ostivm 
and  roputaiiv^n  with  thi.v«t*  wh^^so 
estates  thev  had;  and.  thorotow, 
with  more  industry  than  tho  othop. 
studied  always  to  make  themselves 
con-dderable. '  These  from  the  be- 
ginning were  fast  friends  to  the  par- 
liament.*    What  Lb  meant  by  the 


new  men  haTinsr  gotten  themselTes 
into  the  gentlemen's  estates?  Had 
thoy  not  done  so  fairly  ?  Were  those 
g\'!itlomen  entitled  "to  enjoy  their 
still  aUege«.l  estatoe^  after  having  most 
wilUojlT  sold  them  either  to  furnish 
tho  future  means  of  extrayagance  or 
dofny  the  past  r  Had  thoise  gentle- 
mou  sprung  fwm  the  soU  into  the 
onjoymont  of  the  estates  as  the  Terr 
auoiout  Athenians  pretended  they 
ha^l  fmm  tho  gn^und  o(  Attica  ?  AnS 
w^fts  it  not  fair  that  thev  should  lose 

m 

the  properly  by  equalities  so  contrary 
to  tnose  by  which  they  had  been 
aciiuireil  by  their  ancestors?  This 
very  writer  hail,  ere  he  admitted 
this  to  be  tho  complete  production 
of  his  pen.  acquired  other  men's  es- 
tates by  means  as  revolting  as  thoae 
he  here  deacribe»  as  honouraUe. 
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court,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  political  liberty,  stnick  chap. 
them  with  dismay.  So  anxious  had  the  prince  been  to  _  ^; 
suppress  the  spirit  of  the  capital,  that  he  had  interfered 
with  the  appointment  of  their  magistrates ;  and  even  in 
the  hour,  of  liis  greatest  necessity,  during  the  Scottish 
invasion,  he  had  meditated  greater  changes.  On  the 
same  principle,  he  eagerly,  against  law,  interdicted  the 
resort  thither  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  remark  that  the  support  of  the  towns  was  a 
sure  ftmd  of  money,  if  not  of  men. 

In  the  country,  the  greater  portion  of  the  principal 
gentry,  and  almost  all  the  inferior,  together  with  the 
freeholders  and  yeomen,  were  heartily  inclined  to  the 
popular  side  ;  and  as  these  inferior  ranks  were  prepared 
to  arm  in  defence  of  the  cause,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  when  embodied,  they  would  be  actuated  with  a 
spirit  and  inteUigence  to  which  ordinary  troops  must  be 
ever  strangers.  But  the  parliamentary  party  enjoyed 
another  vast  advantage  in  the  very  constitution  of  a 
popular  assembly.  Enterprise  and  talent  looked  thither 
for  distinction,  well  assured  that,  as  they  could  not  long 
be  liid  from  the  public  eye,  so  they  could  not  long  be 
confined  to  an  inferior  station.  The  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  army  itself  recommended  abiUties,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  these  could  not  be,  for  any  con- 
siderable period,  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  expected  from  the  opposite  side. 
As,  after  his  disappointment  in  his  design  of  seizing 
Portsmouth  and  Hull,  and  arming  a  body  of  merce- 
naries— ^Papists  or  desperadoes — to  crush  the  legislative 
assembly  before  it  could  be  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
struggle,  Charles  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  in  a 
manner  upon  a  portion  of  the  great  aristocracy,  so  was 
he  constrained  to  nominate  them  to  the  chief  commands 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications ;  and,  though  some 
experienced  soldiers  were  allowed  to  hold  a  certain  rank 
in  the  army,  it  followed,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that, 
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CHAP,  had  he  displaced  men  of  a  high  sphere,  for  abilities  in  an 
^ — ^ — '  inferior  walk  of  life,  he  would  have  offended  the  whole 
and  been  deserted.  Besides,  he  could  not  be  guided  by 
the  popular  voice  when  he  had  not  its  support ;  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  an  individual  who  has  been  bom  to 
the  rank  of  sovereignty,  has  either  the  quick  discernment 
or  the  manliness  of  a  popular  assembly  in  the  selection 
of  his  servants.  Accustomed  to  flattery,  he  is  too  often 
misled  by  the  minions  of  his  court,  and  bestows  upon 
those  who  re-echo  his  preconceived  purposes,  the  places 
to  which  talent  and  virtue  should  be  alone  assigned.* 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  royalist  officers  were  re- 
marked for  gross  habits  of  dissipation  and  inattention  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling,  while  the  parliamentary  offi- 
cers were  contradistinguished  by  the  strictest  decency  of 
deportment  and  indefatigable  industry  in  their  stations. 

From  this  view,  it  must  appear  strange  that  the  king 
should  have  been  able  for  such  a  length  of  time  to 
maintain  the  contest ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  no  longer 
successful  than  while  the  operation  of  these  causes  in 
regard  to  his  adversaries  was  suspended.  So  many  of 
the  peerage  had  left  the  parliament,  that  Charles  had 
obtained  an  advantage  in  denying  it  the  character  of  a 
free  assembly.  Had,  therefore,  the  remainder  deserted 
to  him,  the  imputation  would  have  been  confirmed,  and 
the  character  of  the  parliament,  as  comprehending  both 
Houses,  would  have  sustained  a  serious  injury.  It  was, 
on  this  account,  deemed  necessary  to  gratify  the  re- 
mainder, by  conferring  offices  upon  them ;  and  as  few  of 
them  were  either  imbued  with  the  resolution  demanded 
by  the  exigency — ^having  always  a  regard  to  their  ex- 
clusive privileges,  which  might  be  endangered  by  the  con- 
flict, whatever  side  prevailed— or  were  endowed  with  the 
quahties  requisite  for  the  occasion,  they  counteracted  for 
a  time    the  vigour  of  other  principles,  and  brought  a 

*  See  eyen  Clar.  vol.  iii.  pp.  209  eL  seq,,  320  n.,  452. 
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great  portion  of  those  disadvantages  upon  the  parlia-     chap. 
ment  that  the  monarch  laboured  under.  .     ^ 

The  absurd  notions  prevalent  upon  the  art  of  war, 
as  if  military  tactics  involved  some  mystery  which  could 
only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  had  also  an  unfavour- 
able effect    Inured  to  peace,  the  people  for  a  season  con- 
fided only  in  officers  who  had  returned  from  the  Continent, 
with  that  knowledge  of  the  miUtary  art  which  it  was 
erroneously  supposed  could  only  be  attained  there  ;*  and 
the  old  soldiers,  who  carried  with  them  to  the  field  all  the 
timid  notions  of  warfare  practised  abroad  in  mercenary 
armies,  were  exceedingly  prized  and  generally  consulted. 
But  it  is  extraordinary  that,  with  the  exception  of  Skip- 
pon,  not  one  of  these  on  either  side  distinguished  him- 
self.    In   this   art,  as  in  most  if   not  all  others,  great 
ability  will  soon  acquire  all  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
which  are  requisite  for  command ;  and  instead  of  ser- 
vilely following  the  dull  rules  which  have  been  handed 
down  unquestioned  from  one  generation  to  another,  it 
will  scrupulously  examine  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  foimded,  and  either  strike  out  a  new  path  for  itself, 
or  improve  the  art  in  so  far  as  it  is  established ;  while 
the  ardour   of  men  whpse  souls  are  thrown  into  the 
cause  disdains    the  cautious  timid  policy  displayed  by 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  when  opposed  to  each  other, 
appear  to  esteem  it  their  highest  praise  to  preserve  their 
troops  unhurt.     The  listless  inactivity  of  ordinary  troops, 
too,  whose  officers  are  promoted  from  connection,  cannot 
stand  the  shock  of  that  fervour  which  possesses  a  popular 
army,  where  the  whole  mass,  stimulated  with  the  hope  of 
rapid,  if  merited,  advancement,  rouses  every  faculty  into 
exertion.     Accordingly  we  shall  find  that,  immediately 
after  the  new  model  of  the   parliamentary  army,  the 
decisive  measures  of  its  generals  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  Charles  erected  his  standard  at 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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<:!HAP.    Nottingham;   but  though  that  county,  through  the  in- 
-_  ^     ^  fluence  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  was  much  devoted  to  the 


Charles  rojal  causc,  the  king  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
Btan^  number  that  flocked  to  him.  His  artillery  had  been  left 
at  Notting-  ^f^  York,  and  his  chief  strength  consisted  in  the  cavalry, 
26, 1642.  which  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  800.  The  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  as  having  served  with  reputation  in  the  Low 
Coimtries,  was  appointed  general  ;  Prince  Eupert,  the 
king's  nephew,  commanded  the  horse.  He,  with  his 
brother  Maurice,  sons  of  the  late  Elector  Palatine,  came 
to  England,  and  proffered  their  services  to  Charles, 
which  were  accepted ;  while  their  brother,  the  ex-elector, 
as  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  the  poUcy  which  dis- 
tinguished some  noble  famiUes,  and  afterwards  the  Scots, 
sedulously  appUed  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  parlia- 
ment to  interest  them  in  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate.* 
Many  ill  omens  occurred  to  terrify  the  king  and  his 
adherents  :  in  particular,  the  standard  was  blown  down 
by  a  tempestuous  wind,  and  could  not  be  re-erected  for  a 
day  or  two — a  circumstance  which  is  related  with  reU- 
gious  awe  by  Clarendon.  Had  the  parUamentary  army, 
which  at  this  time  far  exceeded  the  king's,  been  brought 
into  action,  the  royal  forces  must  have  been  instantly 
dissipated.  Even  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  the  king's  standard- 
bearer,  declared  that  he  could  not  give  any  assurance 
against  his  majesty's  being  taken  out  of  his  bed,  if  a  brisk 
attempt  were  made  ;  but  decisive  measures  were  not  yet 
consentaneous  either  to  the  feehngs  of  the  general  or  the 
parUamentf  From  the  same  motives,  another  opportu- 
nity was  lost :  indeed,  matters  were  in  so  unprecedented 
a  situation,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  parliament  should 
have  acted  with  indecision.  Though  the  royal  forces  had 
been  routed,  a  fresh  army  might  have  been  collected  by 

•  C\BX,StatePaperSy\ohu,  1^.150 ;  cause,  as  to  accompany  Charles  in 

Whitelocke,   p.   85 ;    May,  lib.   iii.  his  violent  entrance  into  the  Lower 

p.  12  et  seq.    This  very  elector  had  House. 

Deen  obliged  to  leave  England,  from  t  Clar.  vol.  iii.  np.  171  c<  seq.,  188 

having  so  warmly  espoused  the  royal  el  aeq,,  193  etteq,  -,  Whitelocke,  p.  61. 
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Charles,  and  the  termination  of  one  war  have  been  shortly    chap. 
followed  by  another,  unless  he  were  taken  prisoner,  and  .     \ 
the  whole  frame  of  the  government  altered.   But  this  was 
not  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  probably  imagined  that  the  king,  after  perceiving 
the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  and  his  own  inability  to 
continue  the  contest  (for  it  was  not  supposed  that  his 
forces  would  be  immediately  augmented),  would,  without 
sustaining  the  dishonour  of  a  defeat,  submit  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  had  previously  rejected.     Having  once 
engaged  in  hostilities,  the  passions  of  both  sides  naturally 
became  more  heated ;   but  Charles's  engagement  to  the 
queen,  joined  to  his  own  headstrong  temper,  precluded 
all  accommodation.     Many  of  his  followers  dreaded  pro- 
ceedings against  them  in  parliament ;  and  the  apparent 
indecision  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  general  inspired 
them  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  king  would  ultimately 
triumph  over  all  opposition.     As  for  himself,  there  was 
one  principle — a  fatal  one  to  him,  and  pernicious  to  the 
adverse  party — on  wliich  he  confidently  relied,  that  unless, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  offspring,  his  person, 
liberty,  and  regal  dignity  would  in  any  event  be  secure  ; 
and  that,  while  success  would  render  him  absolute,  dis- 
comfiture would  merely  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  terms  that  had  been  already  proposed 
to  him  as  the  only  basis  of  accommodation.     Had  he 
believed  that  he  was  himself  obnoxious  to  justice  for 
overturning  that  constitution  of  which  he  was  appointed 
the  s^vom  guardian,  and  carrying  misery  and  bloodshed 
throughout  the  kingdom — in  short,  had  he  expected  to  be 
deposed  and  exiled  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  he  most 
probably  would  never  have  resorted  to  force  against  his 
people  and  the  law,  or  would  have  quickly  laid  down  his 
arms  ;  his  office,  as  well  as  his  life,  might  have  been  pre- 
served, and  the  privileges  of  tlie  people  vindicated.     But 
when  we  consider  that  he  imagined  he  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  we  need  be  the  less  surprised 
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CHAP. 
L 


at  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  principles  destructive  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  community. 

Though  the  parUament  did  not  yet  choose  to  act  directly 
against  the  king  himself,  it  ordered  operations  against  his 
servants.  Goring,  who,  as  we  hat^e  seen,  had  long  agreed 
to  betray  his  trust,  and  had,  as  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
declared  for  the  king,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place  to 
the  parUament.*  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  whom  that 
assembly  had  latterly  reposed  trust,  had  likewise  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  service  of  the  monarch  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  where  his  influence  was  great ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  fly  before  the  parliamentary  army.f 

To  raise  an  army,  Charles  tried  the  array ;  but  com- 
missioners, or  Ueutenants  and  their  deputies  appointed  by 
the  parhament,  invariably  opposed  it ;  and  as  the  middling 
and  lower  classes,  who  had  no  immediate  dependence  on 
the  great  aristocracy,  were  generally  inclined  towards  the 
parliament,  it  was  in  most  instances  unsuccessful.  The 
king,  on  his  part,  denoimced  Essex,  whom  the  parliament 
had  appointed  general,  and  liis  followers  traitors.  The 
parliament,  on  its  part,  retorted  the  charge  upon  the, 
advisers  and  followers  of  the  monarch.  J 

Perceiving  the  smallness  of  the  royal  forces,  and  even 
dreading  the  success  of  Charles  in  this  unnatural  struggle, 
when  they  saw  that  the  CathoHc  party  would  then  bear 
the  sway,  the  nobihty  who  attended  him  advised  accom- 
modation ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
royal  designs.  Besides  that  he  had  promised  solemnly  to 
his  consort,  which  '  shut  out  all  opposite  consultations,' 


♦  Mr.  Ilume,  in  relating  this  af- 
fair, says,  '  This  man  (Goring) 
seemod  to  have  rendered  himself  an 
implacahlo  enemy  to  the  king,  hy 
betraying,  probably  magnifying,  the 
cabals  of  the  army,'  &c.  Now, 
Goring  directly  implicated  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  the  historian  Rcofi» 
at  the  idea  of  their  guilt,  while  ho 
denounces  the  parliament  for  accus- 
ing them ;  yet  now,  all  that  Goring 


is  charged  with  by  the  same  author, 
is  betraying,  prooably  magnifyinff, 
the  cabals  of  the  army  I  (Rush.  voL 
iv.  p.  083 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  60,  62 ; 
Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  il  p.  147; 
Hist,  vol.  iii,  pp.  176  et  $eq,,  195-224 
et  seq.) 

t  Clar.  Hist.  voL  iii.  pp.  196  <€ 
seq.y  226  et  seq. 

t  Rush.  voL  iv.  p.  655  et  sea. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  61 ;  May,  Ub  u.  c  6- 
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>  enter  into  such  measures,  he  persisted,  both  be-  chap. 
he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  because  by  \'  _- 
ince  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  his  two  other 
oms,  the  sister  isle  particularly,  and  by  taking  arms 
the  trained  bands,  to  arm  soldiers,  together  with 
g  stores  provided  for  Ireland,  he  might  soon  be  in  a 
ion  to  cope  with  and  master  his  adversaries.  He 
bre  suddenly  broke  up  the  council,  to  quash  such 
edings.  But  when  the  matter  was  more  earnestly 
^ed,  he  agreed  to  send  a  messenger  with  propositions, 
L  he  was  determined  should  be  unproductive  of  any 
I  result  The  message  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of 
ampton  to  the  Lords,  and  Sir  John  Colepepper  and 
niliam  Uvedale  to  the  Commons.  The  first  pre- 
;uously  offered  to  take  his  seat,  but  was  instantly 
ad,  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth,  to  withdraw, 
Iso  to  quit  the  town.  The  two  latter,  having  acted 
more  discretion  towards  the  Lower  House,  were 
d  with  greater  civihty.  The  parhament  declared,  in 
answer,  that,  till  the  king  recalled  his  proclamation 
iason  against  Essex  and  others,  and  took  down  his 
ird,  they  could  not  treat.     Charles  replied,  that  he 

intended  to  declare  the  parliament  traitors,  nor  to 
}  his  standard  against  it ;  and  that,  if  their  pro- 
tion  of  treason  were  recalled,  he  would  likewise 

his.  The  two  Houses  then  desired  him  to  put 
his  evil  councillors,  and  return  to  his  parliament ; 
;  that  the  arms  of  the  parhament,  for  the  religion, 
md  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  should  not  be  abandoned 
Unquents  were  brought  to  justice,  and  their  estates 
•ed  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  commonwealth — 
wliich  their  wickedness  had  been  the  cause  of  in- 
g.  A  petition  of  similar  import  was  presented  at 
me  time.* 

itelocke,  p.  62  et  sen. ;  Sidfiey  Hush.  vol.  iv.  p.  780  rt  seq. ;  vol.  v. 
vol.  ii.  p.  G07 ;  Clar.  Hint.  p.  10  et  scq,  j  Husbftiid'«  CW.  p.  581 
c  203  el  seq,  and  Appendix  F ;      et  teq. 
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CHAP.  After  this  fruitless  attempt  at  accommodation,  the  two 
V  \  ,>  Houses  justified  their  own  conduct,  and  exposed  that  of 
their  adversary,  by  declaration  to  the  kingdom.  They 
state  that  the  justness  of  those  fears  and  jealousies  whidi 
had  been  so  often  expressed  by  them,  relative  to  the 
king's  intention  to  make  war  upon  the  parhament  and 
people  of  England^  were  now  fully  and  indisputably  esta- 
bUshed,  while  it  was  also  apparent  that  the  oaths,  pro- 
testations, and  execrations,  published  in  his  name,  in 
which  that  intention  had  been  disavowed,  were  merely 
the  devices  of  wicked  councillors,  to  gain  time  for  the 
accomphshment  of  their  designs  ;  that  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  war  involved  the  Protestant  rehgion  itself  as  well 
as  the  laws,  for  that  enonnities  were  committed  by  the 
king's  soldiers  against  the  Protestant  party,  who  were 
denominated  Soundheads,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
Puritans  by  the  clergy ;  that  arms  had  been  taken  firom 
honest  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  tradesmen,  which  had 
been  called  boiTOwing  them,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
desperadoes,  who  could  only  subsist  by  rapine  ;  that,  in 
the  face  of  those  vows  and  protestations  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law  which  had  been  circulated  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  mislead  the  people,  the  most  mischievous 
principles  of  tyranny  ever  invented  were  openly  pi*actised 
— the  scheme  being  nothing  else  than  to  disarm  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  and  maintain  a  mercenary  army  by 
forced  contributions,  as  well  as  to  erect  a  provincial 
government  in  the  North.* 

Charles  briskly  carried  on  his  levies ;  and  though  he 
was  disappointed  in  a  supply  of  arms  dispatched  from 
Holland  by  the  queen,  by  the  vessel  which  contained  them 
being  intercepted  by  the  Eaii  of  Warwick,  he  soon  obtained 
arms  by  taking  them  from  the  trained  bands,  and  ransack- 
ing the  armouries  of  noblemen.  Men  of  highest  quality  in 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  supplied  him 

*  Husband's  Col, 
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th  plate  and  money.  He  soon,  therefore,  established  a  chap. 
nt,  and  issued  out  coin.  The  waggons  and  carriage-horses  \'  ^ 
epared  for  Ireland  were  seized  by  his  orders  at  Chester  as 
ey  were  ready  for  embarkment.  Before  he  was  in  a  con- 
tion  vigorously  to  take  the  field,  he  resolved  to  march  to 
irewsbury,  where  he  was  assured  of  a  strong  party,  and 
lich  was  well  situated,  being  defended  by  the  Severn 
L  one  side,  and  on  the  other  opening  a  secure  passage 
Lo  Wales,  whUe  it  promised  him  Worcester  and  Chester, 
i  WelKngton,  a  day's  march  from  Shrewsbury,  he  made 
actable  protestation  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  After 
Forming  his  soldiers  that,  on  the  other  side,  '  they  should 
set  with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  Brownists, 
abaptists,  and  atheists^  such  who  desired  to  destroy  both 
urch  and  state,  and  who  had  already  condemned  them 

ruin  for  being  loyal  to  him,'  he,  in  the  most  solemn 
aimer,  uttered  a  protestation  in  these  words: — 'I  do 
omise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope 
r  His  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost 

my  jpower,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed 
otestant  rehgion  estabUshed  in  the  church  of  England, 
d,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  Uve  and  die. 
iesire  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and 
at  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  by 
em  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  my  own  just  rights. 
id,  if  it  please  God,  by  His  blessing  upon  His  army, 
sed  for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
3ellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise,  in  the 
;ht  of  God,  to  maintain  the  just  privileges  and  freedom 

parliament,  and  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
id  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  and,  particularly,  to 
eerve  inviolably  the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this  par- 
iment.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the 
•eat  necessity  iind  straits  I  am  now  driven  to,  beget  any 
olation  of  those,  I  hope  it  shall  be  imputed  by  God  and 
en  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  not  to  me,  who  have  so 
umestly  laboured  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
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::iv;;jh  tv>:"  Ivii:  ii  l:5:ii::ce,  ii::!  eu:::  ii5  fr'Mn  their  siti 
tion  were  :::.Yip:-l'o  ::  :\r::.::ii:.::^  :,:rcu^h  thi?  specie 
iii5iru:>o,  w^re  c^veive-.:.  :'..v  r.:..:.i:v  ;irr-'^d  were  not 
bo  iuipo>ev:  i:;v::.  They  v^ell  -xrceive-i  ii.Ai  the  Papistic 
party  would  rv-ap  t;:e  Ve::e~:  of  <:::ce:s?-  and  themselv 
who  had  contributed  to  ::,  be  exposed  t  .^  the  vengear 
of  the  monarch  and  tha:  lodv.  because  ihev  stubbon 
refused  to  second  ali  Li?  ivr/.iciou?  ^-iew?.  Yet  Char 
solemnly  denied  that*  except  in  a  few  particular  indi\ndus 
he  employed  or  countenanced  Catholics,  and  alisurdly  : 
torted  the  ch:irge  ujxmi  his  adver^irios,  as  if  they  eitl 
could,  or  dur&t,  attempt  such  a  prvyect.f 

•  CTm.  BitL  voL  iiL  p.  2-20  tt  m.      acaiii*t  hU  rrince,  the  sin  against 
Thiawnter  dedatea  the  «lxi  of  a  ixu-      Iklv  Ghost. 
-*"*-r,  «  ckfgTxuaiif  tunxin^  rebel         f'See  his  mancere  and  pcrti 
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In  a  short  time,  Charles  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
10,000  foot,  1500  dragoons,  and  2000  ordinary  horse. 
His  army  was  likewise  on  the  increase;  and  a  trifling 
advantage  gained  near  Worcester  by  Prince  Eupert  elated 
the  army,  as  well  as  the  king,  with  the  idea  that  they 
ehoidd  be  able  to  march  to  London  without  opposition. 
Eupert  had  surprised  some  of  the  parUamentary  troops  in 
a  defile,  and  killed  about  thirty  of  them ;  and  this  trifling 
skirmish  being  magnified  into  a  vast  adventure,  as  augur- 
ing future  success,  overcame  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
ominous  fidl  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  uplifted 
them  with  the  notion  that  the  name  of  Eupert  was  from 
that  moment  terrible  to  their  adversaries.* 

To  raise  money,  the  parKament  issued  orders  for  loans, 
by  contributing  plate,  money,  &c.  Nor  did  the  citizens 
of  London  alone  testify  their  zeal  in  the  success.  The 
females  exemplified  theirs  by  bringing  their  very  trinkets 
into  the  common  stock.     The  supreme  council  also  by 


CHAP. 

I. 


doQB  denialB  on  this  hBad  in  his  decla- 
tBtioDfly  Sec  In  his  instructions  for 
the  commission  of  array,  issued  on 
Augost  29, 1642,  he  commands  the 
diMiming  of  all  Popish  recusants, 
&c  (Husb.  Col,  1643,  p.  682).  In 
his  dedaratioin  of  Octoh^r  23, 1643, 
he  accuses  the  parliament  of  being 
so  inclined  to  favour  the  Papists,  that 
ihej  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  penal 
law8,woaldthe  Romanists  join  tnem. 
'  Te^'  sajB  he^  '  neither  the  weak- 
DesB  of  our  condition^  nor  the  other 
arts  used  against  us,  could  prevail 
irith  na  to  invite  those  of  that  reli- 
poa  to  come  to  omr  succour,  or  recall 
our  proclamation  which  forbade 
them  to  do  so.'  He  admits  that  be  had 
emplojred  a  few  whose  eminent  abili- 
tisflw  command,  and  conduct,  and 
moderate  dispositions  hath  moved  us 
b  this  great  necessity  to  employ 
them  in  this  service;  but  charges 
the  parliament  with  indifferently 
employing  men  of  all  religions,  and 
wing  a  greater  number  of  Papists 
in  their    aeorvioe   than    he    (lifid. 


pp.  647-48).  Yet,  so  early  as  Sep- 
tember 23, 1642,  he  thus  writes  to  tho 
Earl  of  Newcastle :  —  *  Newcastel — 
This  is  to  tell  you  that  this  rebellion 
is  growin'  to  that  height  that  I  must 
not  looke  what  opinion  men  ar  who  at 
this  tyme  ar  wilfinff  and  able  to  servo 
me.  Therefore  I  doe  not  only  per- 
mitt,  but  command  you,  to  mane  use 
of  all  my  loving  subjects*  services, 
without  examining  tneir  condenses 
(more  than  their  loyalty  to  me)  as 
you  shall  fynde  most  to  conduce  to 
the  upholding  of  my  just  regal  power. 
So  I  rest/  &c.  (Elbs's  Col.  vol.  iii. 
p.  291).  I  had  in  my  first  edition, 
long  anterior  to  Mr.  Ellis's  publica- 
tion, given  this  document  from  Aysc. 
MSS.  4161,  No.  of  vol.  69,  Brit.Mus. 
I  have  of  course  particularly  seen  tho 
ori^nal  since. 

•  Sidney  PaperSj  vol.  ii.  p.  667; 
Husband's  CoL  ;  Clar.  vol.  iii.  pp.  188 
et  9eq.j  «.  233  et  $eq.j  251  et  sefj.^  n, 
253  et  seq.y  2b  et  acq;  Hush,  vol  v. 
pp.  23,  24. 
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« 

CHAP,  ordinance  appropriated  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
^  \'  .  age,*  in  spite  of  the  royal  endeavours  to  obtain  them. 
,  Another  step  has  been  differently  viewed.  We  have  seen 
^  how  Charles  afforded  an  invincible  proof  of  his  feelings 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  parHament  in 
not  trusting  him,  by  seizing  for  his  own  use,  against  the 
people  of  England,  the  military  stores,  &c.,  provided  for 
that  devoted  country.  The  Houses,  by  having  taken  in 
loan  100,000/.  out  of  400,000/.  which  had  been  voted 
for  the  reUef  of  that  country,f  provoked  the  bitterest 
invectives  from  the  royalist  party,  as,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  own  ambitious  schemes,  having  acted  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  with  the  grossest  injustice,  towards  that 
unhappy  island ;  nor  have  certain  historians  hesitated  to 
condemn  the  act  as  at  least  equally  indefensible  with  the 
conduct  of  the  king  in  seizing  upon  the  horses,  waggons, 
and  other  things  which  had  been  provided  for  that  ser- 
vice. But  the  idea  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion, that  this  was  merely  a  struggle  for  power  between 
Charles  Stuart  and  a  set  of  men  called  the  parUament ; 
whereas  both  could  not  justly  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  trustees  for  the  public.  If  the  parliament 
betrayed  its  trust,  the  king  was  certainly  called  upon  as  a 
joint  tiiistee  to  interpose  for  the  public  good ;  and  if  this 
could  be  established  to  have  been  the  part  he  performed, 
his  seizure  of  the  horses,  &c.  provided  for  Ireland  must 
be  pronounced  laudable,  since  surely  the  people  of  England 
could  never  intend  to  serve  the  sister  isle  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  ruin.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parUa- 
ment in  this  struggle  discharged  its  duty  to  its  constituents 
in  defeating  the  designs  of  the  sovereign  to  overturn  their 
laws  and  Uberties,  then  it  cannot  be  considered  as  distinct 
from  the  community  which  it  represented;  and  as  the 
nation's  first  object  must  have  been  the  preservation  of 
the  general  rights  and  safety,  against  a  prince  who  availed 

*  Cobbett's  Pari   Hist,    vol.    ii.  t  Cobbott's  Pari   Hid.    vol.   iL 

p.  1479  j  nusband's  Col  p.  1443  et  seq. 
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himself  of  the  limited  authority  entrusted  to  him,  to  sub-    chap. 
vert  all  that  he  was   appointed  to  defend,  parliament  .     \     . 
was  imperiously  called  upon,  as  trustee  for  the  pubUc,  to 
employ  the  people's  own  money  in  the  people's  own 
defence.* 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  deemed  fitted  by  experience  for 
the  office  of  general,  as  well  as  calculated  to  grace  the 
cause  by  his  character  and  rank  in  the  peerage,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
Having  obtained  his  instructions,  he  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  miUtary,  which  amounted  to  about  15,000. 
Hampden,  Hollis,  and  other  leading  men,  entered  into  the 
service  as  colonels.  The  general's  instructions  were,  that 
he  should,  before  proceeding  to  fight,  present  a  petition 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  dissolve  his  army,  and  return 
to  his  parliament ;  and  assuring  him  that,  if  he  complied 
with  the  requisition,  all  the  forces  but  those  which  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  his  return  should  be  disbanded : 
but  that  if  his  majesty  refused  accommodation,  then  tjie 
general  should  fight  his  army,  and  rescue  him  and  his 
sons  from  his  maUgnant  advisers,  and  that  he  should 
proclaim  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  withdraw  from  the 
king — ^with  the  exception  of  Eichmond,  Cumberland, 
Newcastle,  Elvers,  Caernarvon,  Newark,  Falkland,  Nichols, 
Porter,  and  Hyde.f 

When  Essex  sent  a  message  to  Charles  about  the  de- 
livery of  the  petition,  he  was  apprised  that,  if  it  were 
deUvered  by  any  who  stood  accused  by  his  majesty  of 
high  treason,  it  should  be  instantly  rejected;  and  the 
answer  put  an  end  to  all  negotiation.  The  king  marched 
towards  London,  intending  to  reduce  some  places  in  his 

•  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  743  ;  vol.  v.  sending    their    plate    to  the    king 

SL   13,    14;    Whitelocke,    p.    61;  (Cobbett's  Par/,  ifw^.  vol.  ii.  p.  1453 ; 

ay,  lib.  ii.  pp.  65,  66 ;  ParUainen"  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  74). 
iary  Histories,    Oliver  Cromwell  per-  t  Whitelocke,  p.  62  et  seq. ;  May, 
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ttmned  a  notable  service  by  prevent- 
ing the  Univenitv  of  Oxford  from 


mg  the  University 
VOU  III. 


lib.  ii.  ch.  5,  lib.  iii.  p.  5  e^  seq. 
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.CHAP,     way,  and  Essex  followed  him :  but,  so  imperfect  was  the 
_  \'  _•  mihtaiy  art,  that  both  parties  continued  their  march  for 
ten   days  within  twenty  miles  of  each   other,  without 
intelligence  of  each  other's  motions. 

It  was  at  midnight,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  that 
Charles,  while  he  intended  to  besiege  Banbury  Castle, 
was  surprised  by  notice  that  Essex  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Upon  this  intelligence,  he  changed  his  motions, 
and  resolved  upon  an  immediate  battle.  His  troops  had 
been  harassed  by  long  marches,  and  some  advised  him  to 
defer  the  engagement  for  another  day,  that  the  army 
might  be  refreshed  ;  but  as  the  royal  party,  particularly 
the  foot,  had  Uved  at  free  quarters  wherever  they  went, 
and  the  country  was  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
principle,  hostile  to  them,  it  was  unsafe  to  spend  time 
there.*  There  was  still  a  stronger  reason  for  hazarding 
an  engagement  instantly, — that  a  great  portion  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  with  the  baggage,  was  about  a  day's 
march  behind  the  main  body,  and  the  latter  might  be 
vanquished  before  the  rest  arrived.  Besides,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  many  of  the  parliamentary  officers  would 
desert  to  the  king.f  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  the  royal  army  :  according  to  some  accounts 
it  was  18,000  strong,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  about 
12,000.  But  though  the  Royalists  prudently  declined  to 
specify  their  number,  yet,  to  magnify  the  victory  which 
they  as  well  as  the  other  party  pretended  to  have 
gained,  they  declared  themselves  inferior  to  their  adver- 
saries. The  army  under  Essex  scarcely  exceeded  10,000. 
Ed^ehiiL  "^^^  battle  was  fought  on  EdgehiU,  on  the  borders  of 
Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Keinton ;  and 
the  royal  army  occupied  the  height.  The  greater  part 
of  the  king's  horse,  under  the  command  of  Rupert,  was 
placed  on  the  right  wing,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of 

•  Sidney  Papers,  p.  G68,  about  the      Hid,  vol.  iii.  p.  272  et  aeq,  and  Ap- 
foot  living  at  free  quarters.     Claren-      pendix  I ;  May,  lib.  ii.  p.  S\ 
don  iS;  as  ufiual^  disingenuous  (see         t  Clar.  Hiit,  voL  iii.  p.  260. 
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the  wind  as  well  as  the  eminence.  The  chief  of  the  par-  chap. 
liament's  horse  was  also  stationed  on  the  right,  under  the  ^  ^  ^ 
command  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Lord  Fielding,  and  Colonel  Hiury.  The  left  wing  was 
commanded  by  a  Scotsman,  Commissary-General  Bamsay. 
The  wing  opposed  to  Eupert  was  thus  inferior,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  wind  it  was  too  much  extended. 
This,  with  a  very  adverse  circumstance,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army.  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
an  Irishman,  who  had  lately  been  engaged  to  serve 
against  the  insurgents  of  his  native  country,  had  entered 
into  the  parliament's  army,  and  having  determined  to 
desert  to  the  king  on  the  first  opportunity,  now  availed 
himself  of  his  station  in  front  of  the  left  wing  to  perpetrate 
his  treacherous  purpose.  At  the  very  outset  he  ordered 
his  men,  whom  he  had  previously  corrupted,  to  fire  their 
pistols  on  the  ground,  and  join  the  opposite  side.  The 
whole  troop  went  over  on  the  first  brush,  though  seven- 
teen of  them  suffered  the  just  reward  of  their  treachery, 
in  being  afterwards,  from  their  uniform,  killed  through 
mistake  by  the  Eoyalists.  So  unexpected  a  desertion  not 
only  weakened  the  left  wing,  which  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  at  the  first,  but  threw  a  weight  into  the  opposite 
scale,  while  it  spread  all  around  distrust  of  each  other's 
intentions.  Eupert,  in  the  meantime,  drove  furiously  on, 
and  put  the  horse  to  flight :  the  foot  opening  to  receive 
their  own  body,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  rout 
of  that  wing  became  universal.  Had  Eupert  known  how 
to  use  his  success,  the  circumstance  might  have  proved 
fatal ;  but  his  rashness,  together  with  a  bad  arrangement 
in  the  command,  saved  his  enemies.  As  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  king,  he  had  insisted  on  receiving  no  orders  but 
from  his  majesty  himself,  though  the  command  of  the 
army  had  been  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  Lindsay ;  and 
thus  the  commander-in-chief  had  no  control  over  the 
best  part  of  the  troops,  while  jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ings were  immediately  engendered.     In  this  way  Eupert 

c  2 
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CHAP,  was  left  to  his  own  rashness ;  and  instead  of  wheeling 
^  \'  about  upon  another  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  while  he 
sent  a  small  body  to  prevent  the  horse  from  rallying,  he 
needlessly  pursued  them  with  his  whole  body  for  nearly 
three  miles,  and  allowed  the  men  to  plunder,  thus  leaving 
the  king's  main  force  destitute  of  such  a  considerable 
portion  of  cavalry,  and  affording  even  the  parUament's 
foot  of  that  wing  time  to  rally,  which,  under  Hollis,  they 
soon  accomphshed.  In  the  meantime,  the  conflict  on 
the  king's  right  wing  had  been  attended  with  a  very 
different  result.  His  horse  was  routed ;  and  as  Essex  had 
thrown  his  greatest  strength  of  foot  into  the  centre,  he 
seized  the  critical  moment  of  a  general  attack  in  front, 
while  Balfour  with  the  cavalry  opposed  the  royal  forces 
in  rear.  Thus  beset,  the  king's  army  gave  way  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  Lindsay,  who  performed  the  part 
of  a  good  general ;  and  Charles  soon  found  himself  in 
extremities.  Eupert,  on  his  return  from  an  imnecessary 
pursuit,  beheld  every  prospect  of  a  defeat  instead  of  a 
victory,  and  he  could  not  again  bring  up  his  exhausted 
troops  to  the  engagement.  Lindsay,  covered  with  wounds, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  died  that  evening ;  while 
many  others  of  distinction  were  either  slain  or  taken,  and 
had  not  night  interposed,  the  whole  royal  army  must 
have  been  routed.  The  battle  began  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  shortness  of  the  day  at  that  season  proved 
the  safety  of  the  king's  army.  Even  his  standard  had 
been  taken,  and  his  standard-bearer  slain ;  but  by  an 
odd  adventure  it  was  recovered.  Essex,  to  whom  it  had 
been  brought,  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  his  secre- 
tary, and  two  Eoyahsts,  having  assumed  the  uniform  of 
their  enemies,  went  to  the  secretary,  and  pretending  that 
it  was  unfit  for  a  gownman  to  carry  a  standard,  obtained 
the  custody  of  it,  with  which  they  galloped  off  to  their 
own  body.    One  of  them  was  knighted  for  his  gallantry.* 

•  Hush.  voL  Y.v.SSet  tea, ;  Clar.      dix  I.  Clarendon  tells  us  a  mighty  fine 
Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  273  et  seq.  ana  Appen-      story  about  Sir  Wnu  Le  Neve,  Cla- 
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On  the  following  morning,  Hampden,  with  three  or  chap. 
four  thousand  fresh  troops,  joined  Essex,  and  strenuously  _  ]'  - 
advised  to  follow  up  the  present  advantage.  Had  his 
advice  been  taken,  success,  in  all  probabihty,  would  have 
been  inevitable ;  but  Essex,  if  he  really  desired  to  see 
such  a  termination  to  hostilities,  was  no  less  cautious  as 
a  general,  than  imquestionably  brave  in  his  own  person ; 
and  reposing  confidence  only  in  men  accustomed  to  war, 
consulted  with  Colonel  Dalbier  and  other  old  soldiers, 
who,  as  their  routine  discipline  did  not  admit  of  such 
ardent  motions,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  general  to 
decline  any  further  engagement.*  Nay,  he  was  satisfied 
to  retreat  towards  Coventry,  leaving  the  king  in  a  mea- 
sure master  of  the  field ;  and  Charles  now  uninterrup- 
tedly pursued  his  original  intention  of  investing  Ban- 
bury Castle,  which  surrendered  without  resistance,  though 
garrisoned  with  1000  men.f  Both  parties  claimed  the 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  publicly  gave  tlianks 
for  it  to  God.  There  feU  on  both  sides  from  5000  to 
6000  men  ;  and  it  was  remarked  as  singular,  that,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Irish 
insurrection  broke  out.  J  Some  runaways  on  the  par- 
liament's side,  who  had  seen  everything  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  cowardly  fears,  reported  a  complete 
rout,  and  the  intelligence  spread  consternation  through 
the  metropolis,  while  it  emboldened  the  king's  secret 
friends,  and  even  effected  a  change  upon  the  language  of 
many  who  had  been  previously  inchned  towards  the 
liberal  side.  But  the  truth  soon  relieved  the  fears  of  the 
well-disposed,  and  quieted  their  secret  enemies,  while  it 
confirmed  the  wavering. 

Essex  marched  to  Coventry,  leaving  the  king  to  pursue 

rencieux  king-at-arma,  haying  been,  duty  to  desist  from  the  war  {Ibid, ; 

contrarj  to  the  law  of  nations,  pre-  Carte's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  9  e<  seq,  j 

Tented  from  entering  the  parliamen-  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  16  et  seq.), 

tary  army  with  his  eyes  open,  and  *  Whitelocke,  p.  64. 

reading  to  the  solcQers  a  proclama-  t  Clar.  Hist.  yo\.  iii.  p.  296  et  seq, 

tioD  from  the  king,  requiring  them  in  j  May,  lib.  iiL  p.  24. 
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CHAP,  his  own  course  towards  Oxford ;  and  as  Prince  Eupert 
.^2; .  began  to  make  incursions  with  his  horse  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  parliament  called  up  their  own 
forces  as  a  guard.  The  general  was  honourably  received 
at  Westminster.  The  jmrliament  voted  him  5000Z.,  and 
complimented  him  upon  his  acceptable  service  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Edgehill.  But  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
cruit his  army ;  and,  to  procure  men  the  more  readily, 
the  parhament  immediately  ordained  that  all  apprentices 
wlio  entered  the  service  should  not  forfeit  their  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  their  indentures,  but  that  their  sureties 
should  be  relieved,  and  the  time  of  the  young  men  spent 
in  that  army  be  counted  as  if  they  still  continued  in  the 
employment  of  their  masters.  Many  enlisted ;  and  thus 
the  army  was  recruited  with  active,  intelligent  young  men, 
full  of  the  adventurous  spirit  becoming  soldiers. 

The  king  also  recruited  his  army ;  but  he  brought  no 
credit  to  his  cause  by  enhsting  the  Papists  of  Lanca- 
shire.* 

Eupert  ranged  over  the  country  with  his  horse,  which 
committed  unheard-of  insolencies.  Whitelocke  informs 
us  that  his  house  was  taken  possession  of  by  about  1000 
horse,  under  Sir  John  Byron  and  his  brother,  and  that 
these  gentlemen  were  kind  enough  to  order  the  soldiers 
to  abstain  from  insolence  and  plunder ;  but  that  such 
was  the  state  of  discipUne,  that  the  loose  soldiery  com- 
mitted every  outrage.  '  They  consumed  whatever  they 
could  find  of  meat  or  hquor;  hghted  their  pipes  with 
the  choicest  manuscripts,  and  even  the  title-deeds  of  his 
estates ;  Uttered  their  horses  with  sheaves  of  wheat ; 
broke  down  his  fences ;  cut  his  beds,  and  let  out  the 
feathers,  that  they  might  carry  off  the  ticking;  and 
left  no  sort  of  linen  or  household  stuff.  They  took  his 
horses,  and,  in  a  word,  committed  all  the  mischief  and 
spoil  that  malice  could  provoke  barbarous  enemies  to 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  64  j  Riiah.  vol.  v.  pp.  49,  69. 
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of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  Lord  Wemnan, 
Rerpoint  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston),  Sir  John 
m,  and  Sir  John  Hippesley.  But  the  )dng  refii5e<l 
ant  a  safe  pass  to  Evelyn,  on  the  ground  of  hi« 
ig  been  already  proclaimed  a  traitor ;  and  the  two 
es  were  so  inflamed,  that  they  voted  this  to  be  a 
al  of  the  treaty ;  yet  the  more  mo^lerate  ultimately 
^ed  in  having  the  vote  rescinded,  and  a  commission 
ted  exclusive  of  that  gentleman-  They  petitioned 
donarch  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London  till  the 
J  were  adjusted ;  and  he  appointed  Windsor :  but 

thoughts  of  a  treaty  were  precluded  by  the  promise 
e  queen,  and  his  own  headstrong  preconcerted  re*?o- 
18,  he  only  listened  to  accommodation  that  he  mijrht 
oy  his  parliament  in  the  moment  of  false  security, 
two  Houses  no  sooner  proposed  a  treaty,  than  they 
J  out  orders  to  their  troops  for  a  cessation  of  h^js- 
!8^  and  now  dispatched  a  messenger  to  determine 

a  regular  truce.  But  Charles,  who,  th^jugh  the 
snger  for  the  treaty  had  not  arrived,  was  aware  of 
ladfic  disposition  of  his  adversaries,  and  had  leame^I 
their  artillery  was  at  Brentford  without  a  sufficient 
1,  while  the  troops,  confident  of  a  mutual  cessation. 
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CHAP,  reached  Brentford  before  their  approach  was  suspected. 
-_  ^  ^  To  deceive  the  parliament,  he  sent  a  messenger,  a  very- 
little  before  him,  to  Westminster,  to  inform  both  Houses, 
that  having  understood  Essex  had  drawn  out  his  troops, 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  advance  to  Brentford. 
Luckily  for  the  parliament,  there  were  stationed  there 
two  regiments  of  foot,  the  one  conunanded  by  Hampden, 
the  other  (which  was  first  attacked)  by  Hollis,  and  a 
small  one  of  horse.  The  foot,  though  so  few  in  number, 
effectually  opposed  the  march  of  the  king's  forces  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  saved  the  artillery. 
The  noise  of  the  firing  spread  the  alarm,  and  other  troops, 
which,  most  fortxmately,  were  at  the  very  time  mustered 
in  Chelsea  fields,  were  brought  to  their  assistance.  Before 
their  arrival,  however,  the  small  party  were  quite  en- 
compassed by  the  enemy;  and  when  they  xmderstood 
that  their  services  were  no  longer  required  to  save  the 
artillery,  the  city,  and  indeed  the  cause,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  river  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  oppo- 
site bank ;  but  this  proved  fatal  to  many,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  rescued  from  the  water  as  the 
captives  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  meantime  the 
king's  soldiers  conmiitted  the  greatest  rapine  and  violence 
upon  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  trained  bands  were  called  out  of  the 
city,  and  by  the  activity  of  Pennington,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  officers  of  the  militia,  were  brought  into  the  field 
in  spite  of  opposition.  These  troops  marched  with  alacrity 
under  Skippon, — the  only  old  soldier  who  maintained 
his  character  during  the  war.  His  rhetoric  on  the  occa- 
sion, though  homely,  is  said  to  have  been  persuasive  with 
the  men : — '  Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray 
heartily  and  fight  heartily  ;  I  will  run  the  same  fortimes 
and  hazards  with  you :  remember  the  cause  is  for  Qod 
and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  chil- 
dren : — Come,  my  honest,  brave  boys,  pray  heartily,  and 
fight  heartily,  and  Ood  will  bless  us.' 
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About  3000  of  the  parliament's  army  were  quartered  chap. 
at  Kingston,  and  Essex  was  advised  by  the  new  adven-  _  ^  ^ 
turous  oflScers  to  order  them  to  Hounslow,  that  they 
might  take  the  king  in  rear,  while  he  advanced  with  the 
main  body  in  front ;  and  had  the  plan  been  adopted,  it 
would  most  Ukely  have  been  crowned  with  success.  But 
Dalbier,  Sir  John  Merick,  and  other  old  soldiers,  recom- 
mended an  opposite  course — that  of  marching  them 
round  by  London  Bridge  to  join  the  main  body ;  and  as 
their  advice  was  followed,  the  troops  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue  when  they  should  have  been  ready  for 
action. 

The  whole  parhamentary  army  were  drawn  out  on 
Tumham  Green,  about  a  mile  from  Brentford,  and  con- 
sisted of  24,000  men,  as  stout,  gallant,  well-habited,  and 
armed,  says  Whitelocke,  as  ever  were  to  be  seen  in  any 
army,  and  apparently  in  the  highest  spirits  for  battle. 
It  was  now  resolved  on  to  divide  the  army,  and  send  one 
detachment  by  Acton  Hill  to  attack  the  king's  forces  in 
rear,  while  Essex  with  the  main  body  assailed  them  in 
front ;  and  Hampden,  ever  ready  for  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise, was  one  of  those  appointed  to  march  by  Acton 
Hill ;  but  the  detachment,  after  it  had  proceeded  about 
a  mile,  and  the  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  received 
a  coimtermand.  A  consultation  was  then  held,  whether 
the  army  should  advance ;  and  most  of  the  parhament 
men  and  gentlemen,  who  were  officers,  were  decidedly 
for  immediate  action :  but  the  old  soldiers  of  fortune 
opposed  it,  and  Essex  embraced  their  opinion,  by  which 
Charles  was  allowed  to  draw  off  even  his  baggage  and 
ordnance.  When  the  troops  had  been  regaled  with  good 
cheer  from  the  city,  another  consultation  was  held  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  enemy;  and  again  the 
advice  of  the  old  soldiers  prevailed  against  the  general 
opinion,  which  was  strenuously  urged.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  old  soldiers  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  habits :  that  it  was  hazardous 
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CHAP,  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  that  the  army  had  already 
-  \  '  reaped  honour  enough  in  having  frustrated  the  royal 
project,  and  obUged  the  king  to  retreat.  It  was  after- 
wards confessed  by  some  of  the  royalist  party,  that  as 
their  bullets  were  nearly  exhausted — ^the  real  cause  of 
their  retreat — ^they  could  not  have  maintained  the  con- 
test for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Charles  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
university,  though  the  townsmen  were  less  friendly  in- 
clined.* 

The  proceeding  at  Brentford  excited  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence in  the  metropoUs.  It  was  declaimed  against 
as  fiill  of  perfidy  during  a  treaty ;  and  the  inhabitants 
trembled  at  the  recollection  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped,  as  they  understood  that  the  city  would  have 
been  given  up  to  plunder — an  idea  confirmed  by  what 
occurred  at  Brentford,  and  which  is  faintly  denied  by 
Clarendon,  who  admits  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  restrain  the  troops.  Charles  made  a  twofold 
defence  of  himself :  1st,  that  there  was  no  actual  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities ;  2ndly,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
the  city.  As  these  grounds  are  irreconcilable,  he  ought 
to  have  confined  himself  to  the  first,  though  it  would 
have  proceeded  with  a  better  grace  from  a  general  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  between  contending  nations,  than  from 
a  king  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  his  own  people, 
to  whom,  as  a  father,  he  professed  a  desire  of  reconcile- 
ment ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  virtu- 
ally acknowledged  the  understanding  as  to  a  cessation  by 
the  perfidious  message  which  he  sent  to  the  parliament, 
apologising  for  his  advance.  But  the  second  ground, 
which  destroys  the  first,  though  accompanied  with  ap- 
peals to  heaven  for  his  sincerity,  was  calculated  to  sink 
his  own  character,  not  to  gain  belief.     His  grand  object 

•  Huab.  CoLf,7SSet9eq,;  White-  MS8.  Brit.  Mus.,  Ayscough,  4162 ; 
locke,  pp.  65y6o ;  Riub.  voL  t.  p.  66  ZeUer  to  Lord  Fairfax  from  the  Com- 
M$$q:;Vlai,Sid.Yo\.m.^.327et8eq.;     mittee  of  Safety;  November  15. 
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had  always  been  (if  we  can  excuse  his  recourse  to  arms    chap. 
at  all,  we  must  allow  that  it  was  a  wise  one)  to  obtain       ^* 
possession  of  the  capital ;  and  if  there  were  no  under- 
standing of  a  cessation,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
motive  for  his  stopping  short  almost  at  the  gates.* 

The  hope  of  accommodation  now  was  more  remote 
than  ever.  Twice,  even  after  Essex  had  been  furnished 
with  fiill  instructions,  had  the  royal  army  been  in  the 
power  of  the  parUament's ;  but  the  opportunities  had 
been  lost;  and,  as  the  contributions  which  had  been 
calculated  as  sufficient  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
were  expended,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  money  by 
general  assessments.  These  were  accordingly  imposed 
by  ordinance,  and,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  the 
proceeding,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  opposite 
party,  was  denounced  with  every  odious  epithet  as  down- 
right plunder.  The  Eoyalist — or,  as  it  was  denominated 
by  the  parliament,  the  Malignant — ^party,  too,  hoped  to 
have  been  Uberated  from  contribution.  New  taxes  upon 
a  people  that  had  already  borne  so  much,  were  not 
expected  to  be  popular,  and  the  king  supposed  that  they 
would  alienate  the  pubUc  affections  from  his  adversaries ; 
but,  to  his  disappointment,  the  city,  the  grand  source  of 
wealth,  continued  staunch  to  the  parhament,  and  declared 
against  a  treaty,  while  the  people  in  general  deeply 
resented  the  irregularities  and  rapines  of  his  troops. 
Another  ordinance  was  passed  for  fitting  out  ships  to 
intercept  foreign  supphes  to  the  king.f  In  the  Upper 
House,  subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  supporting  the 
army,  and  the  example  was  recommended  to  the  C!om- 
mons.J 

At  every  step  the  two  Houses  proposed  accommoda- 

•  See  Clar.  Higt.  vol.  iii.  pp.  320  n.,  p.  320  n. 
330  et  »eq, ;  and  Husb.  Col.  The  paper         t  Rush.  voL  v.  pp.  84,  85. 
was    the    production    of   Fallcland.  %  Cobbett's   Petri   Hid.  vol.  iii. 

This  declaration  and  the  answer  to  p.  14  ef  seq. ;  Bush.  vol.  v.  p.  71 

the  nineteen  propositions  were  the  et  seq.  \  Cli^.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  59  ei 

only  two  drawn  by  Hyde ;  Clar.  iii.  ieq.,  334-369  ^  aeq. 
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CHAP,  tion;  and  another  petition  was  now  presented  to  the 
-  \'  '  king,  praying  him  to  desert  his  army  and  to  return  to 
them  :  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain. 
Charles  had  indeed  cause  to  be  more  elated  than  ever. 
He  expected  officers,  ammunition,  and  money  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  assistance  of  troops  and  money  from 
Denmark.  Letters  to  this  effect  were  intercepted,  and, 
in  the  face  of  those  numerous  appeals  to  heaven  with 
which  the  truth  was  denied,  confirmed  the  parliament's 
information  on  that  subject.*  In  the  North  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  had  raised  considerable  forces  for  the  king, 
having  for  their  support  levied  contributions  at  pleasure, 
and  had  likewise  associated  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham  for  the  royal  cause.  Fer- 
dinando.  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  estate  lay  in  Yorkshire, 
and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  great  influence  in  the 
North,  was  appointed  by  Essex  general  of  that  district, 
but  he  with  difficulty  kept  his  ground  against  the  earl. 
Goring  having  landed  with  the  queen's  standard,  and  a 
great  number  of  officers,  together  with  a  large  stock  of 
ammunition,  had  joined  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
carried  the  town  of  which  he  bore  the  title,  while  the 
king  looked  for  the  most  overwhelming  aid  from  both 
Lreland  and  Scotland.f 

Li  the  meantime,  the  opposite  party  was  not  idle. 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Ely, 
were  associated  for  the  parliament,  by  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  Derby  and  other  counties  by  Lord  Say ;  and  the 
plan,  once  fairly  begun  on  both  sides,  went  on  rapidly. 
Wherever  the  property  of  the  counties  chiefly  belonged 
to  a  few  of  the  great  aristocracy  who  joined  the  king, 
the  Eoyahsts  were  successful.  In  most,  where  the  land 
was  more  divided,  the  parliament  interest  prevailed ; 
and  in  the  towns  it  experienced  small  opposition.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  chiefly  in  the  North  and  in  Wales 

•  Ruah.  vol  V.  p.  65-69.  vol  iiL  pp.  102-119  ei  seq.,  186  ei  tea., 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  66 ;  Clar.  Hist.      4^et8eq, 
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that  the  royalist  associations  were  formed,  and  that  in 
these  quarters  the  Catholic  religion  was  prevalent  In 
military  operations,  too,  the  parliament  had  considerable 
success :  Winchester  and  Chichester  were  carried  by  its 
army;  and  600  of  the  king's  troops  were  routed  at 
Malton  in  the  North.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  too,  the  son  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  began  to  show  his  talents  for  war,  and 
commenced  his  brilliant  career.  Leeds  was  carried  by 
him,  when  500  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands ;  Wakefield 
and  Doncaster  also  surrendered  to  him.* 

Still  there  was  an  ardent  desire  for  peace.  The  city 
petitioned  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  professing  their 
loyalty,  and  their  grief  for  his  mistrust  of  them.  But 
peace  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  Independently  of 
other  resources,  he  calculated  on  great  aid  from  the 
Irish  insurgents,  with  whom  he  never  ceased  to  intrigue. 
The  answer  had  a  very  opposite  efiect  from  what  was 
anticipated.  He  told  them  that  he  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  many  of  them,  and  attributed  their  miscon- 
duct to  a  few  desperate  characters  who,  though  without 
title  to  respect  either  from  wealth  or  virtue,  yet  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  city,  governed  against  the  will  of  the 
majority ;  and  that  he  could  wilUngly  grant  a  pardon  to 
all  except  Pennington,  the  pretended  lord  mayor,  Venn, 
Foulke,  and  Manwaring.  He  concluded  with  a  threat 
against  all  who  continued  to  assist  his  adversaries,  either 
by  paying  taxes  or  otherwise.  When  this  answer  was 
returned,  a  committee  of  parliament  attended  the  com- 
mon council,  and  Pym  harangued  that  body  on  the 
monstrous  sacrifice— of  their  chief  magistrate  and  other 
respectable  citizens  —  which  was  demanded  of  them; 
declaring  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  a  readiness  to 
Uve  and  die  with  the  city.  The  address  was  received 
with  unmingled  acclamations  of  applause.f 

•  Wliitelocke,  p.  60 ;  Rush.  vol.  v.      Whitelocke,  p.  66j  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  iii. 
p.  66  «^  9eq. ;  May,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  886  ei  seq. 

t  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.   110  ei  $eq,; 
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CHAP.        About  this  time  Charles  tried  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
^'       by  another  device.     He  ordered  the  courts  of  justice  to 


be  adjourned  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  place  the  general  property  at  his  discretion,  as 
his  judges  could  there,  by  the  influence  of  himself  and 
his  army,  have  arraigned  and  condemned,  or  outlawed 
whom  he  pleased :  but  the  attempt  was  resolutely  op- 
posed.* 
Negotia-  In  spitc  of  former  miscarriages,  the  two  Houses  made 
tion^at  Ox-  Qj^Q^Y^QY  and  a  great  effort  for  reconcilement ;  and  a  safe- 
conduct  was,  on  the  28  th  of  January,  granted  by  the 
king  for  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salis- 
bury, and  HoUand,  and  Lprds  Winman  and  Dungarvon, 
Sir  John  Holland,  Sir  William  Litton,  Pierpoint,  White- 
locke,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet,  and  Winwood.  On 
their  arrival  at  Oxford,  Waller  was  treated  with  extra- 
ordinary respect,  Charles  having  told  him  that,  though 
last,  he  was  not  least  in  his  favour.  But  the  cause  of 
this  was  soon  afterwards  discovered :  Waller  was  at  the 
time  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city.f  The 
propositions  from  the  two  Houses  were  that  the  king 
should  disband  his  army,  return  to  his  parliament,  leave 
delinquents  to  trial,  and  allow  Papists  to  be  disarmed ; 
pass  a  bill  for  the  abohtion  of  episcopacy,  with  other 
bills  for  the  reformation  of  rehgion,  &c. ;  remove  malig- 
nant councillors ;  settle  the  militia  according  to  the 
former  desire  of  the  parliament,  and  fill  up  the  offices 
with  the  individuals  whom  they  had  recommended ; 
pass  a  bill  to  clear  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members 
of  the  Commons ;  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  pala- 
tinate ;  grant  a  general  pardon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Digby,  and  some  others;  and 
restore  to  their  offices  members  of  parhament  who 
had  been  displaced,  as  well  as  indemnify  their  losses. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that  his  revenue, 

« 

*  Old  Pari  Hist.  toL  xii.  p.  141  et     Clar.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  635  et  seq, 
ieq, ;  Cob.  Pari,  Httt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  C6-6  j        t  Wbitelocke,  p.  67. 
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magazine,  towns,  ships,  and  forts,  should  be  restored ;  chap. 
whatever  had  been  done  contrary  to  his  right  recalled,  .  ^  . 
and  the  illegal  powers  arrogated  by  the  parUament  dis- 
claimed ;  that,  though  he  would  readily  execute  all  laws 
concerning  Popery,  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  preserving 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  against  sectaries ;  that  aU 
persons  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon  should  be 
tried  by  their  peers ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  was 
prayed  for  by  the  parhament,  there  should  be  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Such  were  the  propositions  on  both  sides.* 
As  the  respective  terms  proposed  were  so  discordant, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  for  a  time  nothing  further  should 
have  been  done  towards  a  treaty.  In  the  interval,  hos- 
tilities continued,  and  the  king's  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
promising  aspect ;  for  though  a  cessation  was  asked  by  the 
parliament,  and  seemingly  wished  by  him,  he  slyly  en- 
couraged an  address  against  it,  lest  he  shotdd  be  forced 
into  what  he  was  resolved  against — peace,  that  imported 
anything  short  of  unconditional  submission  in  his  people.f 
Prince  Kupert,  with  4000  horse  and  foot,  had  marched 
by  Cirencester,  where  the  magazine  of  the  county  lay, 
put  the  Earl  of  Stamford's  regiment  and  other  troops  to 
the  sword,  taking  1100  prisoners  and  3000  stand  of 
arms.  The  honour  that  would  have  redounded  to  him 
by  this  victory  was  lost  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
stained  it.  The  prisoners  were  stripped  almost  naked  in 
that  inclement  season,  tied  together  with  cords,  beaten, 
and  driven  along  like  dogs.  *When  they  arrived  at 
Oxford,'  says  Whitelocke,  who  was  present,  *the  king 
and  Lords  looked  on  them,  and  too  many  smiled  at  their 
misery.'  One  individual  instance  is  dwelt  on  by  that 
author  :  A  genteel,  handsome  young  man,  the  whiteness 
of  whose   skin  is  remarked  by  so  grave   a  writer  as 

•  Whitelocke,  p.   07  ;    Old  Pari,         t  Clarendon  reveals  all  this  in  his 

Ili$t,  vol.  xii.  p.  l47  eC  seq,  j   Cob-  life,  which  is  in  this  instance  at  di- 

bett's  ParL  Hist.  voL  iii.  p.  68  ci  seq,  \  rect  variance  with  his  history  {Lifej 

Clar.  Hid.  voL  iil  p.  402  et  seq.  voL  i.  p.  175  et  seq.). 
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CHAP.  Whitelocke,  covered  with  wounds,  was  placed  almost 
._  ^  .  naked  upon  the  bare  back  of  a  horse ;  but,  though  the 
blood  streamed  in  every  direction  down  his  body,  he  sat 
erect  with  an  undaunted  mien.  As  he  approached  the 
king,  a  female  exclaimed, '  Ah,  you  traitorous  rogue,  you 
are  well  enough  served.'  The  young  man  having  exerted 
himself  to  bestow  the  opprobrious  epithet  which  she  pro- 
bably merited,  instantly  expired.  '  The  beginning  of  such 
cruelty  by  Englishmen  to  their  countrymen  was  afterwards 
too  much  followed.'*  In  addition  to  this  good  for- 
tune on  the  royal  side,  the  queen  on  the  10th  of  March, 
landed  at  Burlington  Bay  with  many  officers,  as  well  as  a 
great  quantity  of  militaiy  stores,  &c.,  and  soon  collected 
troops.  To  the  Prince  of  Orange  Charles  had  been  greatly 
indebted  for  men  and  money;  and  the  parliament  had 
dispatched  an  ambassador  to  the  States,  to  remind  them 
of  their  obhgations  to  England  in  their  grand  struggle  for 
independence,  and  to  protest  against  assistance  to  their 
monarch  against  his  people ;  but  it  was  some  time  (and 
the  interval  was  well  employed  on  the  other  side)  before 
the  ambassador  obtained  an  audience;  and  though  he 
then  received  an  assurance  from  the  States,  who  proffered 
their  mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  that  no 
further  aid  should  be  given,  the  promise  was,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  very  ill  regarded-f 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  67.  know  where  she  lodged.  He  with 
t  Warwick,  p.  237 ;  Hush.  vol.  v.  equal  rancour  assails  the  parliament 
p.  157  et  teq. ;  Clar.  Hist,  toI.  iii.  for  not  having  disayowed  the  act ; 
pp.  354  et  8eq,y  444  et  $eq.f  483  et  seq. ;  and  he  pretends  that  about  a  hun- 
see  Appendix  A.  to  vol.  XTiii.  p.  601 ;  dred  shot  were  fired  at  the  house. 
Clar.  -Life,  vol.  i.  p.  185  et  seq.,  to  His  statement  does  no  credit  to  his 
Batten,  p.  187  n.  This  noble  author  candour.  Batten  discharged  his  duty 
here  tells  us  of  the  dexterous  service  in  firing  upon  the  four  small  vesseis 
performed  b^  the  queen,  in  providing  which  contained  the  stores,  in  order 
*  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu-  to  destroy  them ;  and  as  some  of  the 
Dition,  with  some  considerable  sums  of  balls  fell  about  the  house  she  lodged 
money,  and  good  store  of  officers ; '  at,  she  was  obliged  to  move.  Had 
yet  abuses  Vice-Admiral  Batten,  he  levelled  the  fifth  part  of  a  hun- 
who  had  been  stationed  to  intercept  dred  at  the  house,  he  must  have  bat- 
foreign  supplies,  for  having  treason-  tered  it  down.     But  could  this  be 


ably  fired  upon  the   house  on  the      called  treason  P  Was  she  not  avow- 
quay  where  sne  lodged,  immediately      edly  in  arms  agaii 
after  she  had  landed,  as  if  he  could      laws  <^  England  P 
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We  leam  from  Clarendon,  the  very  apologist  of  Charles,    chap. 

that,  though  the  monarch  entered  into  the  negotiation  . ; * 

with  all  the  semblance  of  a  fervent  desire  to  put  a  period  PoU<nr  of 
to  the  pubUc  calamities,  he  was  firmly  resolved  against  "  ** 
peace.  But  he  promised  himself  many  advantages  from 
the  treaty,  which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find 
a  pretext  for  breaking  oflT  at  pleasure :  it  satisfied  the 
ceaseless  importunities  of  his  followers  for  accommodation, 
and  convinced  the  people  of  his  fatherly  wish  to  restore 
harmony,  while  it  aflTorded  him  an  opportunity  to  endea- 
vour to  corrupt  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  as  well 
as  others  fix)m  the  metropolis,  and  thus  inspired  the  hope 
of  attaining  by  treason  what  he  might  never  accomplish 
by  the  sword.  Alarmed,  as  we  have  said,  lest  any  sus- 
pension of  hostihties  should  so  far  tend  to  reconcilement, 
that  his  real  designs  might  no  longer  elude  the  vigilance 
of  his  supporters,  he  secretly  encouraged  an  address  from 
the  gentlemen  of  several  counties  against  the  truce  which 
was  proposed  by  the  other  side — that,  by  military  opera- 
tions, the  passions  of  his  party  should  be  more  inflamed.* 
The  two  Houses,  with  that  cautious  prudence  which  be- 
came a  great  legislative  assembly,  had  strictly  limited  the 
powers  of  their  commissioners  by  written  articles,  and  the 
king,  who  expected  to  gain  more  upon  the  individuals 
than  upon  the  body  by  which  they  were  deputed,  re- 
marked, 'that  he  was  sorry  that  they  had  no  more  trust 
reposed  to  them ;  and  that  the  parliament  might  as  well 
have  sent  their  demands  to  him  by  the  common  carrier, 
as  by  commissioners  so  restrained- 'f  Yet  he  and  his  ad- 
visers, with  that  narrow,  crooked  policy,  which  always 
cliaracterised  them,  imagined  that,  by  debauching  the 
chief  commissioners,  they  might  obtain  the  command  of 
the  parliament ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Clarendon,  whose 

•  Clar.  lAfe^  vol.  i.  pp.  103  et  $eq.  he  says  in  his  Hifionj,    The  whole 

».,  180  H  seq.     The  noble  author  s  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  his  ve- 

statement  here  is  contradicted  by  what  racity  as  an  historian, 

precedes  it,  see  p.  177.  Take  also  what  t  ^^»  V*  ^75  e^  seq, 

VOL.  III.  D 
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CHAP,  veracity,  however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  Northumberland, 
^,  /  ^>  if  not  otJiers,  could  have  been  gained  at  no  great  expense. 
But  Charles  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
secure  the  full  height  of  his  ambition — the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects.  His 
army  had  of  late  obtained  some  success,  and  the  queen 
had  not  only  brought  with  her  farther  suppUes  from 
Holland,  but  had  augmented  Newcastle's  army.  Many 
oflScers  from  the  Continent  accompanied  her,  and,  as  fresh 
CathoUcs  were  daily  enlisted,  a  great  miUtary  force,  inde- 
pendent of  that  general  body  of  the  aristocracy  by  which 
he  was  attended,  promised  to  be  at  his  devotion,  and 
enable  him  tp  shake  off  the  control  of  a  class  that,  while 
it  supported  him,  crippled  all  his  most  unconstitutional 
motions.  Edmund  Waller  and  others  had  engaged  in  a 
wide-spread  and  artful  conspiracy  for  betraying  the  city 
to  the  royal  army ;  Montrose  flattered  the  monarch's  hopes, 
by  mighty  assurances  of  aid  from  Scotland ;  and,  while 
Ormond  prepared  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  that  the  army  employed  against  them  might  be 
transferred  into  the  king's  service  in  England,  deputies 
from  the  insurgents  appeared  at  Oxford,  and  proffered 
great  assistance  from  the  body  they  represented.  In 
addition  to  all  this  he  expected  aid  from  foreign  states.* 
When,  with  this,  we  reflect  that  Charles  was  perfectly 
persuaded  that  in  war  he  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  since  in  the  worst  event  he  might  always 
procure  terms  equal  to  what  were  now  proposed,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  the  aversion  to  peace  entertained  by  a 
prince  so  thoroughly  possessed  with  a  love  of  arbitriy 
power.  But  even  this  is  not  alL  For  he  was  bound  by 
the  strictest  promise  to  the  queen  not  only  not  to  conclude 
a  peace,  but  not  even  to  gratiiy  any  individual  with  office 

*  Rush.  Yol.  T.  i>.  350.  Take  this  hj  and  hye^  and  sunnort  it,  as  I  con- 
reference  along  with  all  other  dr-  ceive,  hj  irre&agaDie  evidence  of 
cumstances.  With  regard  to  the  ces-  a  very  different  description  from  Mr. 
sation,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  it  Hume's. 
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or  honours,  without  having  first  obtained  her  consent.*  chap. 
Had  this  promise  afterwards  appeared  to  him,  as  it  ought  _  \'  ^ 
to  have  done,  rash,  unreasonable,  and  wicked,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  he,  who  never  hesitated  at  breaking  the 
most  solemn  engagements  to  his  people,  should  have 
allowed  such  a  circumstance  to  frustrate  an  opportunity 
to  promote  his  own  interest,  and  restore  pubUc  tranquillity. 
But  as  it  corresponded  with  his  own  passions  and  senti- 
ments, it  was  eagerly  cherished  as  a  cause  for  disregarding 
the  advice  of  his  attendants,  and  the  admonitions  of  his 
own  conscience.  Clarendon  alleges  that  if  the  king's 
request  to  prolong  the  treaty,  which  the  parhament  had 
limited  to  twenty  days,  had  been  granted,  so  that  he 
could  have  consulted  with  the  queen,  he  would  have  been 
relieved  from  his  engagement  to  her,  and  might  have 
consented  to  measures  which  would  have  probably  effected 
an  accommodation.  But  the  queen  was  so  far  from  being 
disposed  towards  peace,  that  she  was  at  the  moment  pro- 
jecting the  most  atrocious  schemes  against  the  British 
dominions.  Clarendon  himself  informs  us,  that  her  ma- 
jesty having  *  landed  about  the  time  the  treaty  began, 
resolved,  with  a  good  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms, 
to  make  what  haste  she  could  to  the  king ;  having  at  her 
first  landing  expressed,  by  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  her 
apprehension  of  an  ill  peace  by  that  treaty ;  and  declared 
that  she  would  never  Uve  in  England  if  she  might  not 
have  a  guard  for  the  security  of  her  own  person.'  When, 
too,  the  noble  historian  proceeds  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
concessions  which  he  asserts  she  would  have  allowed,  and 
the  monarch  have  made,  we  at  once  perceive  that  they 
never  could  have  accomplished  the  object.  The  grand 
concession  was  to  reappoint  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
to  his  oflSce  of  high-admiral,  by  a  commission  revocable 
at  pleasing  ;f  and  for  such  a  favour,  though  he  had  only 
lost  his  place  by  adhering  to  the  popular  side,  we  are  to 

•  Ckr.  Id/e,  voL  i  p.  186  <rf«y.       t  iW<?.  voL i. pp.  I&7et9eq., I79et  seq. 

D  2 
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CHAP,  presume  that  this  nobleman  must  have  pledged  himself  to 
^  \'  _^  bring  the  parhament  to  the  royal  terms — not  only  to  re- 
nounce the  miUtia,  but  to  remove  itself  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  where  it  would  have  been  completely  within 
the  royal  power.  But  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  earl  had 
been  profligate  enough  to  betray  his  principles  for  such  a 
consideration,  the  result  would  just  have  been,  that  from 
that  moment  his  influence  in  parhament  would  have  ceased, 
and  that  afiairs  would  have  taken  a  still  more  decided 
turn,  by  the  estrangement  of  an  individual  whose  habits 
and  station  naturally  induced  him  to  desire  a,  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  his  people  ?*  What  occurred  when 
the  plot  to  betray  the  x^ity  was  detected,  folly  confirms 
this:  others  of  the  commissioners  besides  Waller  were 
suspected,  and  their  conduct  was  very  eagerly  inquired 
into.f  But  even  the  majority  of  the  king's  adherents 
would  have  abhorred  such  a  sacrifice  in  the  parhament ; 
for  though  they  now  followed  him  and  wished  him  hmited 
success,  they  revolted  from  the  idea  which  this  involvjsd, 
of  surrendering  the  whole  constitutional  franchises. — ^The 
hope  was  that  both  parties,  tired  of  war,  would  feel  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  compromise  their  differences  in  some 
manner  not  altogether  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  crown. 

Predetermined  as  Charles  was  against  all  accommoda- 
tion, and  meditating  the  most  desperate  designs,  he  yet 
conducted  himself  with  such  profound  dissimulation  as  to 
deceive  even  Whitelocke  into  the  beUef  that  he  desired 
peace  himself,  but  unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled  by  people  whose  judgment  was  beneath  his 
own.  *  Of  this,'  says  that  autiior,  *  we  had  experience  to 
our  great  trouble.  We  were  often  waiting  on  the  king, 
and  debating  some  points  of  the  treaty  with  him,  till 
midnight,  before  we  could  come  to  a  conclusion.  Upon 
one  of  the  most  material  points  we  pressed  his  majesty 

•  Clar.  Life,  p.  179^  seg,  •*  Whitelocke,  pp.  .70  126. 
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with  our  reasons  and  best  arguments  we  could  use  to  chap. 
grant  what  we  desired.  The  king  said  he  was  fully  satis-  ^  ]'  _^ 
fied,  and  promised  to  give  us  his  answer  in  writing, 
according  to  our  desire;  but  because  it  was  then  past 
midnight,  and  too  late  to  put  it  in  writing,  he  would  have 
it  drawn  up  the  next  morning  (when  he  commanded  us 
to  wait  on  him  again),  and  then  he  would  give  us  his 
answer  in  writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon.  We  went 
to  our  lodgings  full  of  joyful  hopes  to  receive  this  answer 
the  next  morning,  and  which  being  given  would  have 
much  conduced  to  a  happy  issue  and  success  of  this  treaty, 
and  we  had  the  king's  word  for  it,  and  we  waited  on  him 
the  next  morning  at  the  hour  appointed ;  but  instead  of 
that  answer  which  we  expected  and  were  promised,  the 
king  gave  us  a  paper  quite  contrary  to  what  was  con- 
cluded the  night  before,  and  very  much  tending  to  the 
breach  of  the  treaty.  We  did  humbly  expostulate  this 
with  his  majesty,  and  pressed  him  upon  his  royal  word, 
and  the  ill  consequence  which  we  feared  would  follow 
upon  this  new  paper ;  but  the  king  told  us  he  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  that  this  paper  which  he  now  gave  us  was 
his  answer  which  he  was  now  resolved  to  make  upon  our 
last  debate.  And  we  could  obtain  no  other  from  him, 
which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  sadness  to  us.  Some 
of  our  friends,  of  whom  we  inquired  touching  this  passage, 
informed  us  that,  after  we  were  gone  from  the  king,  and 
that  his  council  were  also  gone  away,  some  of  his  bed- 
chamber (and  they  went  higher),  hearing  from  him  what 
answer  he  had  promised  us,  and  doubting  that  it  would 
tend  to  such  an  issue  of  the  treaty  as  they  did  wish,  they 
being  rather  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  never  left 
pressing  and  persuading  of  the  king,  till  they  prevailed 
with  him  to  change  his  former  resolutions,  and  to  give 
order  for  his  answer  as  it  was  deUvered  to  us.'  *  If  we 
consider  what  Clarendon  himself  informs  us,  that  Charles 

•  Whitclocke,  p.  68. 
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secretly  directed  that  an  address  to  himself  '  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  several  counties  attending  the  court'  should  be 
got  up  against  the  peace,  and  that  *  the  promise  to  the 
queen  shut  out  all  opjDosite  consultations,'  we  must  allow 
tliat  he  had  exquisite  address  in  making  it  appear  that  he 
was  always  misled  by  pernicious  advice  when  he  only 
listened  to  men  who  recommended  themselves  by  re- 
echoing his  own  sentiments,  and  advising  what  they  clearly 
perceived  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  if  not  pre- 
viously resolved  upon. 

The  time  hmited  for  the  treaty  having  expired  without 
any  prospect  of  accommodation,  the  parliament  ordered 
their  commissioners  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  re- 
turn with  an  account  of  their  proceedings.* 

Both  parties  had  looked  towards  Scotland  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles,  each  expecting  to  gain  the  alliance 
and  assistance,  or  at  least  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  that 
kingdom.  Charles  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  gain 
Argyle  and  his  party ;  but  he  had  found  the  Hamiltons 
prepared  to  proceed  to  great  extremities,  in  regard  to  en- 
gaging their  country  in  his  service ;  and  in  Montrose  he 
met  with  the  disposition  which  he  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced—  an  aptitude  for  any  undertaking,  however  per- 
fidious and  bloody,  or  fraught  with  danger.  Scottish  com- 
missioners from  the  conservators  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
appeared  at  Oxford  during  the  treaty  with  the  parUament, 
during  the  and  prayed,  1st,  tliat  tlie  king  would  consent  to  a  unifor- 
*^**^y-  mity  in  rehgion,  which  they  desired  as  much  from  pohcy 
as  piety ;  for  they  knew  that,  as  the  late  concessions  to 
them  were  extorted  from  him,  he  would  embrace  the 


Scottish 
oommis- 
sionera  ap- 
pear at 


•  See  an  account  of  the  treaty  in 
Hush.  vol.  V.  p.  IC-l  et  seq. ;  White- 
locke,  p.  G7-V ;  Clar.  Higf..  vol.  iii. 
pp.  402  et  seq.y  484  et  seq.y  551  et  seq. ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  1  ettteq, ;  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  175 
et  soq. ;  May,  lib  iii.  p.  o5  et  neq. 

How  much  Charles  was  previously 
resolved  against  concession  appears 
by  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  Ilaniilton^ 


dated  December  2,  1042,  in  which  he 
says,  *I  have  set  up  my  rest  upon 
the  justness  of  my  cause,  beinff  re- 
solved that  no  extremity  ormisfor- 
time  shall  make  me  yielil ;  for  I  will 
be  either  a  j^lorioiw  king  or  a  pa- 
tient martvr  '  {Menis.  of  the  Jlamil- 
tanSf  p.  '20ii). 
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first  opportunity  to  re-establish  episcopacy — a  fact  which  chap. 
is  admitted  by  his  advocates — ^and  that  their  only  chance,  ^  ^  - 
therefore,  of  preserving  what  they  had  got,  was  in  in- 
teresting England  in  its  preservation  ;  2nd,  that  he  would 
authorise  them  to  call  a  parHament.  The  first  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  the 
afiairs  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  thoiigh  Charles  had  already 
sohcited  their  assistance  in  the  war ;  the  last  was  refused 
on  politic  groimds,  as  he  well  foresaw  that  the  two  par- 
liaments would  soon  come  to  an  understanding  against 
his  arbitrary  measures.  The  commissioners  were  there- 
fore treated  with  contempt,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected  fix)m  the  mere  retainers  of  a  faction,  so  reviled 
by  most  of  the  Eoyalists,  that  they  durst  scarcely  walk 
the  streets^  while  they  received  hints  from  a  friendly 
quarter  to  beware  of  assassination.* 

In  the  meantime  Hamilton  and  Montrose  attend  the 
queen,  who  eagerly  listens  to  the  most  desp^:Btely  wicked 
schemes.  The  first  gave  hopes  of  prevailing  witli  his 
countrymen,  in  spite  of  the  Argyle  party,  to  declare  for 
the  king  ;  the  latter  proposed  a  mode  better  adapted  to 
the  dark  unprincipled  impetuosity  of  his  own  character 
and  the  ears  which  he  addressed — to  raise  a  party  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  in  Scotland,  and  with  it  massacre 
the  chief  Covenanters,  when,  having  borne  down  aU  oppo- 
sition there,  they  might  bring  the  resources  of  that  king- 
dom into  the  service  of  his  majesty  against  England. 
Hamilton  objected  to  this  scheme  for  its  impracticabihty, 
which  he  exposed  on  feasible  grounds ;  but  Montrose, 
having  secured  an  ally  who  promised  vast  assistance  from 
Ireland,  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point ;  and  a  terrible 
scheme  was  devised.  The  ally  aUuded  to  was  the  Earl  of 
Antrim  ;  and  the  plot  hatched  with  the  queen,  and  fully 
approved  of  by  her  husband,  was,  that  Antrim,  who 

•  Baillio's  Letters,  3fS.,    vol.    il      iii.  pp.  02  et  seq,,  84  et  seq.,  174  et  teq, ; 
p.    1.38,*{;    Burnet*8    Mems.    of  the      Xt^,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  148  «^  5^. 
UamiitoMSy  p.  188  et  itrq. ;  Clar.  vol. 
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CHAP,  measured  the  integrity  of  other  m^i  by  his  own,  should, 
.  ^-  __.  by  tlie  highest  offers,  bribe  Monro,  the  Scottish  lieutenant- 
general  in  Ireland,  by  whom  the  troops  were  really  com- 
manded, to  declare  for  the  king,  and  transport  his  army 
to  England  (the  army  had  been  by  late  arrangements 
augmented  to  10,000),  while  Antrim  should  raise  a  large 
body  of  the  Catholics  to  invade  Scotland,  to  act  in  concert 
with  Montrose ;  that  the  M'Donalds  in  the  Isles,  and  the 
Gordons  in  the  North,  who  were  relied  upon,  should  be 
suddenly  raised,  and,  under  Montrose,  sweep  down  upon 
the  Covenanters  before  they  even  suspected  danger,  and 
thus  having  secured  that  kingdom,  march  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irish  to  the  South. 

Though  this  terrible  scheme  was  fully  resolved  upon, 
Charles  continued  to  affect  a  desire  to  gain  the  Scots  by 
the  most  magnificent  promises,  that  each  third  place  in 
the  EngUsh  council  should  be  filled  with  a  native  of  that 
kingdom,  and  that — an  arrangement  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  formerly  proposed,  while  their  army  was  in 
England,  to  engage  it  against  the  parliament  —  the 
northern  counties  should  be  ceded  to  Scotland.  Ormond 
was,  at  the  same  time,  urged  ta  conclude  a  cessation 
with  the  rebels,  that  the  army  under  him  might  be 
transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  a  fresh 
army  be  raised  from  the  insurgents.*  When  we  reflect 
on  this  plot,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  our  indignation, 
and  deny  that  it  infinitely  exceeded  that  which,  in  so  far 
as  guilt  must  be  measured  by  intention,  attached  to 
Charles  for  authorising  the  original  insurrection.  He 
had  then  the  same,  if  not  stronger,  motives  than  now  for 
resorting  to  extremities,  because  he  knew  that  the  terms 
now  demanded  had  then  been  fully  determined  on  by 
the  parliament,  while  he  felt  himself  less  able  than  he 

*  Burnet'a  Afe?/i.  0/ /A^  JTamUtomj  seq. ;.  Append,  to  Carte's  Ormonde^ 

p.  212   et  seq.  ;    Wishart's   Life  of  P-  1  «<  «^. ;  Carte's  Let,  vol.  i.  p.  19  ; 

Montrose,  p.  82  etseq.^  Append,  p.  422  Burnet's  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  Milton's 

et  seq. ;  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  <*i3.5  et  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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had  since  become  to  contend  with  the  torrent ;  no  one     chap. 
could  have  predicted  the  horrid  atrocities  that  accom-  ^     ]'  _^ 
panied  that  rebellion ;   and,  as  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  Catholic  party  had  been  much  oppressed,  we 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  prince,  who,  as  father  of 
his  people,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  six-sevenths  of  a 
nation.     But,  after  such  experience  of  their  imexampled 
cruelty,  to  conceive  the  plan  of  introducing  them  into 
Britain,  where,  if  successful,  they  miust  have  been  ex- 
pected to  act  over  again  many  of  the  dismal  scenes  that 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  sister  isle,  bespeaks  a  dispo- 
sition to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  justice.     In  consider- 
ing a  question  of  this  nature,  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  it 
as  a  case  of  war  between  hostile  states,  which  are  not 
accoimtable  to  each  other  for  the  instruments  they  em- 
ploy ;  but  it  is  an  unfair  view  of  the  matter,  though  it 
will   be  admitted  that  even  in  such  a  case  there  are 
certain  rules  observed.     By  the  unanimous  consent  of 
civilised  nations,  the   scalping- knife   is    abhorred,    and 
quarter  is  given.     Even  in  this  light  the  king's  conduct 
is  indefensible ;  but,  when  we  reflect  that  he  ought  to 
have  considered  himself  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
have  had  no  interest  distinct  from  theirs ;  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  invoking  God  Almighty  to 
witness  his  veracity^  declared  his  only  object  to  be  the 
vindication  of  the  laws  against  a  faction  which  governed 
affairs  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority  even  in  par- 
liament ;  that  he  had  with  equal  solemnity  declared  that 
he  would  never  treat  with  the  rebels,  nor  grant  a  tolera- 
tion, while  yet  he  was  negotiating  all  the  time,  and  that 
he  depended  solely  upon  the  affection  o£  his  subjects  in 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  involved  their 
own,  and  never  would  call  in  foreign  force,  which  he 
conceived  would  be  fraught  with  the  rum  of  his  do- 
minions*—  we  cease  to  find  an  apology.     If  we  only 

•  As  Clarendon  drew  the  papers      the  following  passage  will  afford  a 
in  which  the  Almighty  is  so  invoked,      proof  of  his  character.    iVfter  men- 
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Ciamctcr 
of  Mont- 
rose.' 


suppose  that  an  ariny  of  native  Irish  had  entered  Lon- 
don, the  rebellious  city,  as  it  was  called,  and  picture  to 
ourselves  all  the  rapines,  burnings,  murders,  endless  abo- 
minations that  must  have  ensued  from  such  a  ferocious 
rabble,  we  shall  then  be  qualified  to  fcmn  some  idea  of 
the  proceeding.  Nor  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  such 
brutal  soldiery  could  have  been  restrained ;  for  the  out- 
rages committed  by  them  in  Scotland,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  detail,  are  utterly  revolting  to  humanity. 
From  the  part  performed  by  Montrose  in  this  busi- 
ness, it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  sketch  of 
his  character.  Active,  cruel,  daring,  and  unprincipled, 
he  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  civil  broils.  Chagrined 
at  real  or  supposed  neglect  from  the  court,  he  joined  the 
Covenanters  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit  which  was  mis- 
taken for  enthusiastic  zeal.  But  vexed,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  being  edipsed  in  the  council  by  the  abihties  and  influ- 
ence of  Argyle,  and  in  the  army  by  Leslie ;  and  allured 
on  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  high  court  favour,  the 
want  of  which  had  first  stung  him  with  mortification  and 


tioning  the  inclinationB  of  foreign 
kingdomB;  and  complaining  that  they 
endeavoured^  instead  of  assisting 
princes  against  their  people,  to  sow 
dissension  in  foreign  states^  'as  if 
the  religion  of  princes  were  nothing 
but  policy,  and  tney  consider  nothing 
more  than  to  make  all  other  nations 
but  their  own  miserable/ he  continues 
thus,  *  and  because  Godnath  reserved 
them  to  be  tried  only  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  and  l)efore  his  own 
tribunal,  that  he  means  to  try  them 
too  by  other  laws  and  rules  than  he 
hath  published  to  the  world,  for  his 
servants  to  walk  by.  Whereas  they 
ought  to  consider  that  God  hath  placed 
them  over  his  people  as  examples, 
and  to  give  countenance  to  his  taws 
by  their  strict  observation  of  them/ 
This  is  good  ;  but  mark  the  sequel : 
*  and  thiatf  as  their  sybjeiis  are  to  he 
defended  and  protected  by  their  princes^ 
80  they  theniselve*  are  to  he  assisted 


and  Mpported  ly  one  another  f  the 
function  of  kings  being  an  order  by 
itself*  Then  they  are  aU  alike,  and 
consequently  there  are  no  limits  upon 
this  order ;  or  at  least  none  of  which 
they  themselves  are  not  the  exclusive 
judges.  'And  as  a  contempt  and 
breach  of  eveiy  law  is^  in  the  policy 
of  state,  an  offence  against  tiie  per- 
son of  the  king,  because  there  is  a 
kind  of  violation  offered  to  his  pe^- 
son  in  the  transgression  of  that  law 
without  which  he  cannot  govern  '— 
excellent  logic  ; — '  so  the  rebellion  of 
subjects  agamet  their  prince  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  by  aU  other  kings  'as 
an  assault  of  their  own  sovereignty^ 
andf  in  some  degree,  a  design  against 
monarchy  itself^  and  consequently  to 
be  suppressed  and  extirpated,  in  what- 
soever  other  kingdom  it  is  with  the 
like  concemmentf  as  if  it  were  in  their 
man  bowels.''  (VoL  iii.  pp.  92-4; 
see  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  69.) 
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revenge,  he  eagerly  listened  to  tempting  offers,  and  not  chap. 
only  secretly  renounced  the  principles  for  which  he  had  ^  ^  ^ 
contended,  but  betrayed  the  cause,  and  conspired  by 
perjury  against  the  lives  and  honour  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  concert ;  and,  on  the  &ilure 
of  this  project,  offered  to  cut  them  off  by  assassination, 
nay,  proposed  to  raise  a  faction  suddenly  in  the  hoiu*  of 
unsuspecting  security,  and  perpetrate  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  upon  aU  the  leading  men  of  the  party.  De- 
tected in  his  wickedness,  and  utterly  cast  off  by  the 
whole  body  as  bloated  with  iniquity,  he  allowed  the 
tumultuous  fury  of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  am- 
bition to  assume  the  semblance  of  principle,  and  looked 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  poUtical  firanchises  and  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  which  he  had  so  sworn  to  maintain, 
as  to  the  necessary  removal  of  standing  reproaches  of 
his  apostasy  and  barriers  to  his  aggrandisement.  Hence 
there  was  no  scheme  so  desperate  that  he  hesitated  to 
recommend,  none  so  wicked  that  he  declined  to  execute. 
His  eulogists,  hberally  calling  in  the  aid  of  fiction  to 
their  narrative  of  his  exploits,  have  represented  him  as  a 
prodigy  of  military  talent;  yet,  when  we  examine  his 
feats  through  the  medium  of  truth  instead  of  romance, 
we  discover  neither  the  comprehension  nor  the  cool 
judgment  of  a  great  general,  who  takes  in  a  wide  plan  of 
operations.  But  his  abihties  were  better  suited  to  the 
measures  he  projected  than  higher  genius.  Misled  by 
his  passions,  he  allowed  his  presmnptuous  hopes  to  direct 
his  understanding,  and  embarked  in  undertakings  which 
a  calculating  head  would  have  rejected ;  but  yet  address- 
ing himself  to  the  wild  barbarians  of  the  hills,  whose 
object  was  plunder,  he  roused  them  by  intrepidity  and 
decision,  and  thus  seemed,  on  the  sudden,  to  wield  re- 
sources of  which  nobody  anticipated  his  conunand.  As, 
however,  his  troops  were  adapted  to  liim,  so  was  he  to 
them  ;  and,  though  both  were  terrible  in  desultory  war- 
faro,   neither  could  act  in  a  higher   sphere.     Ilis  finn 
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CHAP,  adherence  to  the  royal  cause  after  the  detection  of  his 
^,  /  „.  conspiracies  against. the  state  has  akeady  been  accounted 
for  without  redounding^  to  his  credit — an  individual  of 
intolerable  pride  and  ambition,  whose  treachery  has 
reduced  him  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  an  outcast 
from  one  party,  has  no  alternative  but  to  cling  to  another, 
which  he  has  perfidiously  attempted  to  serve ;  and  the 
fortunes,  the  all,  of  Montrose,  latterly  depended  upon  the 
success  of  the  royal  side.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
however,  as  a  favourable  trait  in  his  character,  that 
though  he  could  not  bear  an  equal,  and  was  always  ready 
to  destroy  an  adversary,  whether  by  heroism  m  the  field 
or  by  the  cowardly  mode  of  assassination,  he  was  still 
generous  to  those  who  testified  their  sense  of  his  supe- 
riority. 

We  shall,  in  their  place,  return  to  the  events  which 
arose  out  of  the  detestable  projects  devised  by  him ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  resume  our  narrative. 

The  queen  having  erected  her  standard  (on  which  and 
other  grounds — ^as  having  caused  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
incited  the  Irish  rebeUion,  pawned  the  jewels  and  other 
property  of  the  crown,  she  was  impeached  by  the  par- 
liament of  high  treason),*  gave  great  supplies  to  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  whom  she  acted  in  concert, 
though,  as  she  preferred  her  own  favourites,  jealousy 
soon  sprang  up  between  them.f  The  king  had  solemnly 
denied  that  he  retained  Catholics  in  his  army,  and 
absurdly  retorted  the  charge  upon  the  adverse  party ; 
but,  as  great  part  of  the  earl's  troops  were  of  the  Eomish 
persuasion,  it  was  vain  for  that  nobleman  to  persist  in 
denying  the  fact ;  and  while  he  owned  that  part  of  them 
were  Papists,  he  defended  the  measure  by  the  practice  of 
princes  in  general,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  religion  of 
their  soldiers,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  master  in 
charging  the  parhament  with  being  equally  unscrupulous. 

•  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  63.  t  Carte's  Letters,  voL  i.  p.  20. 
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The  junction  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  was  attended  with  chap. 
great  effects ;  but  their  success  was  rather  apparent  than  ^  ^  ^ 
real  Not  only  were  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham,  with  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
brought  under  subjection,  but  even  Ihe  northern  parts  of 
Yorkshire ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
Lord  F^rfax,  and  his  heroic  son  Sir  Thomas,  and  of 
Hull's  being  in  the  power  of  the  parliament,  the  queen 
and  Newcastle  still  extended  their  conquests.  Fairfax 
had  been  too  much  n^lected  by  the  two  Houses,  and 
he  was  at  one  time  obhged  to  intimate  to  them  that, 
unless  he  received  supplies,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
renounce  the  contest ;  but  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
internal  causes  of  decay  which  operated  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  his  own  party.  New- 
castle had  pressed  a  portion  of  his  soldiers,  levied  con- 
tributions at  pleasure,  and  even  allowed  his  men  to  pillage 
the  country ;  whence,  as  well  as  on  principle,  the  inha- 
bitants were  everywhere  hostile  to  him ;  so  that  when,  in 
April,  he  desired  a  mutual  cessation,  not  only  the  troops 
of  Fairfax  declared  their  aversion  to  it,  but  the  country 
population  in  general,  imless  they  were  indemnified  of 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  through  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  his  army.*  With  the  country  against  him, 
Newcastle  could  not  long  maintain  his  power,  since, 
though  the  people  might  for  a  season  be  kept  down  by 
force,  they  woiild  naturally  avail  themselves  of  any  re- 
verse in  their  oppressor  to  rise  against  him.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  terrible  in  that  quarter,  and  afterwards 
became  still  more  so.  What  contributed  to  the  tempo- 
rary misfortunes  of  Fairfax  was,  that  Newcastle,  who 
had  great  influence  in  Nottinghamshire,  succeeded,  by 

•  MSS.   Brit    Mu8.y    Ayscough,  ception  of  Sir  William  Fairfax,  who 

41G2 ;   Extracts  from  the    BegUter  was  sent  to  her  by  Lord   Fairfax, 

Book  of  Letters  of  Ferd.  Lord  Fair-  with  the  view  of  inducing  her  to 

fax ;   May ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  pp.  \^\  et  interpose  her  influence  towards  an 

9eq.^  268  H  aeq.    See  there  also  an  accommodation, 
account  of  the  queen's  haughty  re- 
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CHAP,  garrisoning  Newark,  in  cutting  off  his  supplies  from  the 
-  ^  '  parliamentary  party  in  Lincolnshire.  A  detachment  of 
Newcastle's  army,  under  Mr.  Cavendish,  had  even  taken 
Grantham,  with  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  their 
arms  and  ammunition.  Scarborough  Castle,  too,  was 
deUvered  up  to  the  queen,  and,  though  it  was  recovered 
in  the  same  week,  it  was  again  treacherously  surren- 
dered. Such,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  the  North.* 

The  West  had  at  first  been  entirely  under  the  authority 
of  the  parhament ;  but  matters  had  since  begun  to  take  a 
different  turn.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  the  head  of  some 
parliamentary  forces,  had  obhged  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, who  headed  the  opposite  party,  to  retreat  into  Wales, 
and  Sir  Ealph  Hopton,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Ashbumham, 
and  others,  to  retire  into  Cornwall.  But  the  ease  with 
which  he  effected  this,  produced  a  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
which  led  to  memorable  consequences.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing up  his  success,  the  earl  left  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  commissioners  from  the  parliament,  aided 
by  the  militia  of  Devonshire;  and  as  the  parhament 
despised  the  opposite  party  in  that  quarter,  as  much 
as  the  earl  did,  both  the  marquis  and  the  rest  were 
thus  allowed  leisure  to  recruit  their  forces  and  project 
new  measures.  The  commissioners  conceived  the  plan  of 
proceeding  in  Cornwall  by  a  legal  course  against  the 
Eoyalists,  for  having  come  armed  into  that  county,  and 
a  presentment  against  them  was  prepared ;  but  the  best 
quahty  of  that  shire  (the  same  spirit  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  to  the  lower  classes)  having  been  devoted 
to  the  crown  and  high  church  principles,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury :  and  matters  did  not  end 
even  there;  for  a  commission  from  the  king  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  general  of  that  district,  and  an- 
other from  that  nobleman  to  Sir  E.  Falkland  having  been 

.     ♦  Rush,  vol  V.  pp.  66,  264,  265-268  et  seq,,  274 ;  Clar.  Hist.  voL  iii 
p.  435  et  seq. 
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exhibited,  the  grand  jury  expressed  their  sense  of  his  chap. 
majesty's  care  of  them,  and  dieir  determination  to  sup-  —  \'  -- 
port  him.  Feeling  their  strength,  they  followed  the 
example  which  had  been  set  them  of  legal  measures,  and 
iadicted  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  Sir  Eichard  Buller,  and 
the  other  parliamentary  commissioners,  for  a  riot  and  im- 
lawftil  assembly  at  Launceston,  and  also  for  riots  and 
misdemeanors  against  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  and 
the  sheriff  being  a  keen  royalist,  immediately  raised  the 
posse  comitatus.  In  this  way  a  miUtia  of  3000  well 
armed  men  was  drawn  out,  which  drove  the  few  parlia- 
mentary forces  from  the  county.  Hopton  wished  to  carry 
this  army  beyond  the  shire  ;  but  the  soldiers  refused  to 
follow  him,  as  an  act  not  required  of  them  by  the  law, 
unless  in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion.  Disappointed  thus, 
Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  whom  Clarendon  calls  the  most  be- 
loved in  that  county,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Mr.  John 
Arundel,  and  Mr.  John  Trevannion,  immediately  formed 
the  resolution  to  raise  regiments  of  volunteers ;  and,  as 
yoimg  gentlemen  of  the  shire  flocked  to  their  standard, 
and  gladly  accepted  of  subaltern  commands,  1500  men 
were  soon  ready  for  the  field.  The  parliament,  now  sen- 
sible of  its  error,  and  of  the  necessity  of  suppressing  this 
new  army,  ordered  its  forces  from  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Devon — which  were  all  under  its  authority — to  march 
xmder  the  Earl  of  Stamford  against  the  Eoyalists.  But 
mismanagement  defeated  the  object.  Euthven,  a  Scots- 
man, commanded  one  detachment  of  Stamford's  army, 
which  preceded  the  main  body  by  three  days'  march,  and 
desirous  of  signalising  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Cornish  before  the  earl's  arrival,  passed  the  Tamar,  six 
miles  above  Saltash,  in  order  to  hazard  a  general  battle 
witli  his  detachment.  His  army  exceeded  in  number  that 
of  the  volunteers,  but  they  having  been  joined  by  the 
trained  bands,  became  superior ;  and  Hopton,  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  Cornish  was  devolved,  had  too  much 
discernment  not  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  striking  a 
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CHAP,  blow  before  Stamford  came  up.  Tlue  two  armies  met  on 
V,  /  .,.  Bradick  Down,  and  the  parliamentary  troops  were  totally 
routed.  Euthven  fled  to  Saltash,  from  which  he  was 
soon  driven,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty  to  Ply- 
mouth, with  the  loss  of  his  ordnance,  colours,  &c.  A 
vessel,  with  stores  from  the  parliament,  also  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  A  cessation  was  then  concluded  between 
the  parties  in  that  quarter ;  but  it  was  broken  in  the 
spring,  when  matters  took  a  stiU  more  decided  turn  for 
the  king.* 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  were  supposed 
by  Charles  to  be  firmly  devoted  to  him ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment party,  under  Sir  William  Brereton,  whose  activity 
was  indefatigable,  soon  became  superior.  Chester,  indeed, 
through  the  interest  of  the  bishop,  continued  stedfast  to 
the  king ;  but  Nantwich  was  fortified,  while  Manchester, 
like  all  the  great  manufacturing  and  trading  towns,  was 
devoted  to  the  parliament.^  The  state  of  those  coimties 
exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  times. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  a  royalist,  was  the  individual  of  chief 
note  in  the  district,  and,  from  the  general  respect  which 
had  been  hitherto  paid  to  his  rank,  he  did.  not  anticipate 
the  slightest  opposition.  But  nothing  is  more  fallacious 
than  the  usual  outward  deference  shown  to  rank.  In  the 
ordinary  current  of  affairs,  rank  procures  what  it  seems 
to  desire,  but  in  revolutionary  times,  though  it  still  has 
influence,  it  becomes  palsied,  unless  accompanied  with 
talent  as  well  as  principle.  Men  who  never  attempted  to 
struggle  with  the  influence  of  family,  but  had  lived  in 
retirement,  and  been  despised  by  the  aristocracy  as  beings 
of  no   consideration,   then    start  into   importance,   and 

•  Clar.  Hid,  vol.  iii.  p.  415  et  seq,  j  and  declared  ma^sterially  for  the  par- 
Rush,  vol.  V.  p.  267.  liament  I'  (vol.  iii.p.  449 ;  see  pp.  236, 

t  *  The  town  of  Manchester/  says  276).  '  Manchester,*  writes  Mr.  Tre- 

Clarendon,  *  from  the  beginning  (out  vor,  in  a  fury,  to  Orxnond,  *  is  the  very 

of  that  factious  humour  which  pos-  London  of  those  parts,'  &c.  (Carte's 

sessed    most  corporations,   and  the  Let,  vol.  i.  p.  16). 
pride  of  wealth)  opposed  the  king, 
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wither  all  the  feeble  energies  of  factitious  concomitants,  chap. 
unsupported  with  virtue  and  abilities.  Such  was  the  case  .,  , 
in  this  instance  :  new  men  at  once  appeared  formidable, 
and  Derby's  power  sank.  The  Papists  too,  who,  when 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  court,  had,  by  their  insur- 
rections, alarmed  the  kingdom,  were  suppressed  by  the 
popular  party;  and  individuals,  whose  habits  seemed 
foreign  to  a  military  hfe,  almost  immediately  showed  a 
capacity  for  war,  which  the  oldest  soldiers  could  not  con- 
tenm.  Their  very  enemies  pay  a  tribute  of  justice  to  their 
sobriety  and  industry,  virtues  which  they  confess  did  not 
belong  to  their  own  side.  But,  in  the  struggle,  the 
popular  party  had  one  great  advantage :  supplied  with 
money  and  arms,  provided  to  them  by  the  parliament, 
they  had  no  occasion  to  oppress  the  inhabitants,  whUe 
their  adversaries  were  armed,  fed,  and  clothed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  'which  quickly  inclined  it,'  says 
Clarendon,  *  to  remember  the  burthen  and  forget  the 
quarrel.'  The  following  sentence  from  that  author  is 
admirably  characteristic  of  the  times :  '  The  difference  in 
the  temi)er  of  the  common  people  of  both  sides  was  so 
great,  that  they  who  inclined  to  the  parliament  left  nothing 
imperformed  that  might  advance  the  cause ;  and  were 
incredibly  vigilant  and  industrious  to  cross  and  hinder 
whatsoever  might  promote  the  king's ;  whereas,  they  who 
wished  well  to  him,  thought  they  had  performed  their 
duty  in  doing  so ;  and  that  they  had  done  enough  in  that 
they  had  done  nothing  against  him.'*  The  king  had  stUl 
to  contend  with  another  disadvantage :  as  he  depended 
on  the  leading  aristocracy,  he  durst  not  displace  them, 
however  unequal  to  the  oflBce  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  present  instance ; 
for  Charles,  while  he  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  in- 
activity, or  want  of  talent,  in  Derby,  was  yet  obliged  to 
employ  him.     The  influence  of  some  families  in  Wales 

•  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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CHAP,    inclined  that  country  towards  the  king,  and  North  Wales, 
,    ,.  with  the  city  of  Chester,  kept  the  parhament  party  in 
considerable  play.* 

The  midland  counties,  betwixt  Oxford  and  York,  were 
chiefly  under  the  parliaraent.f  The  counties  of  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bed- 
ford, and  Bucks,  were  associated  imder  Lord  Brooke 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  to  both  of  whom  commissions  from  the  general 
as  serjeant-major-generals  over  the  forces  raised  in  these 
counties  were  issued,  with  the  approbation  of  parliament. 
Lord  Brooke,  as  the  peer,  would  appear  to  have  had  the 
senior  command.  Banbury,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  royal  troops,  kept  part  of  Northamptonshire  in 
check  ;  but  as  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  by  contribu- 
tions upon  the  adjacent  country,  there  was  no  great 
probabiUty  of  their  extending  their  influence.  Li  Lei- 
cestershire, too,  there  was  a  considerable  party  raised  for 
the  king,  through  the  activity  of  Colonel  Hastings,  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  inclined  strongly  to  the  parliament,  and 
its  autliority  was  triumphant  in  the  other  counties.  But 
the  nobleman,  whose  exertions  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  the  cause,  was  destined  to  fall  early  in  the  quarrel. 
A  premature  attempt  having  been  made  by  the  royal 
party  against  Lichfield,  he  came  to  suppress  it,  and  as 
he  surveyed  the  operations  from  the  window  of  the  ca- 
thedral which  he  had  garrisoned, J  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
shot  in  the  eye.  Loud  were  the  indecent  rejoicings  of 
the  Eoyalists  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  high  clergy,  call- 
ing to  mind  that  he  had  said, — which  was  probably  an 
invention  of  their  own,  for  such  pious  frauds  were  fre- 
quent,— he  hoped  to  see  all  the  cathedrals  in  England 

•  Clar.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  pj).  447  et  seq.,  J  Clarendon  (vol.  iii.  p.  466)  says 

261  n.,  262,  268 ;    vol.  iv.  pp.  442,  that  Lord  Brooke  lodged  in  a  house 

463  ;  see  also,  for  a  character  of  this  within  musket  shot  of  the   close, 

earl,  vol.  vi.  p.  616  et  seq.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

t  Jtmnials  for  Dec.  24, 1642. 
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pulled  down,  declared  his  fate  a  judgment  inflicted  upon 
him  by  St.  Chad,  who  founded  the  edifice,  and  whose 
day  they  reported  it  to  have  been.  Nay,  he  was  said  to 
have  prayed  that  morning,  that  if  the  cause  he  was  in 
were  not  right  and  just,  he  might  be  presently  cut  off.* 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  these  several 
circimistances  concurred  to  complete  the  suggestion  of  a 
miracle,  though  there  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  coincidence ;  but  we  may  well  remark,  what  as- 
suredly few  will  deny,  that  a  party,  so  contemptibly 
superstitious,  was  not  entitled  to  charge  the  opposite  side 
with  bigotry;  and  that  the  rehgious  spirit  which  rose 
against  this  superstition,  was  necessary  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  the  most  deplorable  intellectual  bondage. 
Lord  Brooke  was  remarkably  pious ;  but  an  enemy  to 
prelacy,  though  an  ardent  friend  to  rehgious  as  well  as 
civil  liberty.  His  talents  and  learning  were  considerable, 
and  his  industry  great.  With  regard  to  the  saint,  his 
power  terminated  with  the  execution  of  vengeance 
against  his  particular  enemy ;  for  the  parliamentary 
forces,  headed  by  Sir  John  Gell,  completed  the  victory 
which  Lord  Brooke  had  begun.f 

Li  the  eastern  counties,  as  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex, 
which  were  all  associated  for  the  parliament,  the  in- 
dividual who  really  constituted  the  life  of  the  associa- 
tion was  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  he  very  early  gave  signal 
proofs  of  those  talents  which  afterwards  raised  him  so 
high. J     Li  some  of  the  southern  shires  a  party  raani- 

of  having  been  equally  dexterous  in 
fabricating  one  for  peace  in  Lord 
Pembroke's  name  (Xi/J?,  vol.  i. 
p.  161  c^  sea. ;  see  there  also  what  he 
further  discloses  about  his  numerous 
fabrications;  Laud's 2)iary,  Troubles, 
p.  201). 

t  jVfay,  lib.  iii.  c.  5 ;  Clar.  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4o2  et  seq.^  454  et  seq. ; 
Kush.  vol.  V.  p.  1 47 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  09. 

X  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  07 ;  May,  lib. 
ii.  p.  108 ;  iii.  pp.  68, 02  j  Clar.  Hid. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  404  et  seq. 
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•  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  462  et  seq., 
464  et  seq.  The  noble  historian 
tells  us  all  this  with  the  utmost 
gravitv,  though  he  reluctantly 
does  justice  to  the  integrity  of 
Lord  iirooke.  This  veiy  author  takes 
great  credit  to  himself  for  having 
^bricated  and  published  a  most  vio- 
lent «ipeech  against  peace  in  that 
lord*s  name,  with  such  a  similitude 
of  style,  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
king  himself  for  Brooke's  own  com- 
position. He  at  the  same  time  boasts 
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CHAP,  fested  itself  for  the  king ;  but  the  rapid  marches  of  Sir 
\  William  Waller,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  soon  overpowered  it.  He 
surprised  Winchester  on  the  13th  of  December,  where  he 
took  800  prisoners,  and  Chichester  on  the  2nd  of  Janu- 
ary, when,  rapidly  passing  through  Wiltshire,  capturing 
Malmesbury  by  the  way,  he  advanced  to  the  reUef  of 
Gloucester,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Lord 
Herbert,  afterwards  known  as  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
still  more  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  under  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Worcester.  This  nobleman  and  his 
father,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  were  rigid  Cathohcs. 
The  marquis,  says  Clarendon,  was  generally  reported  as 
the  greatest  monied  person  in  the  kingdouL  His  son 
then,  according  to  the  noble  historian,  '  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  affection  and  reverence  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  one  who,  he  was  sure,  would  neither 
deceive  nor  betray  him.' — '  His  reputation  and  interest,' 
continues  Clarendon,  '  was  very  great  with  many  gentle- 
men of  those  counties,  who  were  not  at  all  friends  to  his 
religion.'  From  these  causes  they  had  great  influence  in 
South  Wales,  where  the  Eomish  party  preponderated; 
they  obtained  a  joint  commission  from  the  king  to  assume 
the  government  of  that  district,  in  which  their  authority 
appears  to  have  been  undisputed  except  in  Pembroke- 
shire. The  son,  under  a  generous  and  somewhat  romantic 
attachment  to  Charles,  for  which,  however,  he  not  un- 
reasonably looked  to  be  nobly  rewarded  in  the  event  of 
ultimate  success,  made  the  royal  cause  his  own.  The 
father,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  regarded  with  no  favour- 
able feelings  the  late  inroads  upon  the  rights  of  the 
community,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on,  by  the 
intercessions  of  his  own  son,  to  join  the  king,  without 
some  security  for  the  privileges  of  the  people.  But 
having  once  embarked  in  the  cause  he  soon  perceived 
that  his  all  depended  on  its  success ;  for  the  activity  of 
liis  son,  with  the  avowal  of  principles  incompatible  with 
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the  constitution,  naturally  brought  the  fiither  under  the 
imputation  of  the  same  design, — ^an  imputation  which  his 
religion  confirmed ;   and  the  rigour   of  the  parliament 
being  proportionate,  he,  in  a  personal  view,  saw  himself 
bereft  of  all  hope  but  in  carrying  matters  to  extremities, 
which   his  understanding  and  sentiments  equally  con- 
demned.*    The  taking  of  Cirencester   by  Eupert  had 
considerably  extended  the  territory  under  the  authority 
of  the  Eoyalist  party,  and  had  Gloucester  also  fallen,  a 
communication  would  have  been  opened  with  Wales  of 
vast  importance  to  the  king.     To  prevent  this  was  the 
object  of  Waller's  march  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  townsmen,  were  all  heartily  inclined 
towards  the  parliament,  they  furnished  him  with  flat- 
bottomed  boats  with  which  to  pass  the  Severn.     Having 
secretly  formed  his  arrangements,  therefore,  he  deceives 
the  enemy  by  a  feint  upon  Cirencester,  then  suddenly 
passing  the  river,  attacks  Herbert's  forces  in  rear,  while 
the  townsmen  sallied  upon  them  in  front.     The  besiegers 
w^ere  in  this  way  completely  routed ;  five  hundred  Welsh 
were  put  to  the  sword,  a  thousand  taken  prisoners,  with 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  remainder  dispersed. 
Herbert  himself  with  diflBculty  escaped  to  Oxford.     After 
this  Waller  took  Tewkesbury,  then  Chepstow,  where  he 
seized  upon  a  ship  of  great  value  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
He    next    marched   to   Monmouth,   which   surrendered 
upon  terms.     The  terms  were,  that  the  arms  and  am- 
munition   should    be  delivered   up,    but    that    quarter 
should  be  given  the  soldiers,  plunder   prohibited,  and 
the  ladies  civilly  treated.     Hereford  also  yielded  to  him. 
Many  gentlemen   of  distinction  were  taken  prisoners.^ 
Leaving  Waller  for  the  present  we  shall  return  to  Essex, 
who  might,  by  one  blow,  have  terminated  the  war. 
Immediately  after  the  breach  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford, 

• 

•  Clar.     Slute     Papers,    vol.     ii.      401  et  seq. ;  Rugh.  vol.  iii.  p.  263 ; 
pp.  14-1,  146-47.  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  71  f<  eeq, 

t  Clar.  Hi«t.  vol.  iii.  pp.  415  etseq.^ 
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CHAP,    parliament  determined  to  send  Essex  into  the  field  with 

. . '  a  fine  army,  which  it  was  expected  would  speedily  end 

the  war.  He  set  out  on  the  15th  of  April  with  15,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  fully  equipped  for  any  service  ;  and 
had  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  war,  and  particularly 
of  Hampden,  who  attended  with  his  own  regiment,  and 
had  given  proof  of  such  vigour  and  military  skill  as  to  be 
deemed  Httle  inferior  to  the  general  himself,  been  followed, 
the  war  would  by  one  bold  stroke  have  been  brought  to 
a  period.  The  advice  was  to  march  directly  to  Oxford, 
the  seat  of  the  court,  and  thus  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  heart  of  the  cause,  efiect  what  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  wasting  time  and  strength  upon  the  distant 
members.  It  is  confessed  by  Clarendon  himself  that  the 
plan  must  have  proved  successful.  For  the  town  was 
poorly  fortified,  and  the  royal  army  inferior,  while  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  ladies  about  the  court,  were  so 
easily  alarmed,  that  every  attempt  at  resistance  would 
have  been  crippled.  What  motives  induced  Essex  to 
pursue  a  difierent  course  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but 
suspicions  have  been  entertained  that,  afraid  of  being 
overtopped  by  the  popular  party,  he  was  disinclined  to- 
wards such  decisive  measures,  hoping  that,  after  the  war 
had  been  a  little  longer  protracted,  an  accommodation 
might  be  entered  into  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the 
king,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  secure  to  himself  the 
ca^ure^of  highest  marks  of  the  royal  favour.*  The  old  soldiers 
Reading,  supported  him  in  all  his  movements.  Essex  determined 
to  take  Eeading ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  it  by  storm, 
according  to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  war,  that  he  might  then  march  directly  to  Oxford, 
which  was,  doubtless,  the  wise  plan,  he  resolved  upon  a 
siege.f    To  raw  levies  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  no- 

*  Clarendon  would  appear  to  mean  vol.  iv.  pp.  23  et  seq.^  30  et  seq.,  and 
a  sort  of  compliment  to  Essex  as  n.  p.  49  et  scq. ;  and  mark  the  con- 
retaining  such  a  small  share  of  loy-  tradiction  between  the  last  and  p.  40 } 
alty,  which  prevented  him  from  see  also  n.  to  p.  40). 
attacking  a  place  where  the  king  f  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  25  et  seq,,  36 
himself  was  stationed  (Clar.  Hist,  et  ieq. 
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thing  could  be  more  destmctive ;  and  though  all  requisite  chap. 
supplies  were  sent  from  the  metropolis,  diseases  were  _  ^'  - 
engendered  which  wasted  away  their  numbers,  or  un- 
fitted a  great  part  for  service.  The  town  held  out  for 
ten  days,  ahd  then  surrendered  upon  terms,  which  were 
violated  by  the  common  soldiery  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
restrain  them.  The  garrison,  according  to  the  articles, 
were  to  march  out  without  their  arms,  with  their  sick 
and  wounded,  and  the  oflBcers  were  to  retain  their  swords. 
The  soldiers  on  the  opposite'  side  seized  the  hats  and 
swords  of  some  officers,  when  Essex,  to  restrain  them, 
slashed  several  with  his  own  hand.  In  their  justification, 
the  troops  alleged  that  their  conduct  was  the  proper  re- 
turn of  an  infringement  of  articles  by  the  besieged,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  off  the  sick  in  waggons, 
had  concealed  four  hundred  stand  of  arms,  which  the 
victors  seized.  But  many  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted 
from  a  hope  of  plunder,  and  as  they  expected  that  the 
town  would  be  taken  by  assault,  and  left  open  to  their 
rapacity,  they  could  scarcely  be  managed  after  the  dis- 
appointment.* 

Charles  had  projected  the  rehef  of  this  town  ;  and  as 
the  disappointment  was  great  in  the  surrender,  the  officer 
who  signed  the  articles  was  deeply  reproached,  and  after- 
wards tried  by  court-martial,  when  he  made  a  narrow 
escape  with  his  life,  and  forfeited  for  ever  the  court 
favour.  But  various  opinions  were  entertained  regarding 
his  conduct,  many  conceiving  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  faithfully,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fact ;  and 
the  incident  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  factions  which 
it  occasioned  in  the  court  and  army.f 

Had  Essex,  even  after  the  surrender  of  Reading,  marched 
to  Oxford,  though  the  garrison  of  the  latter  was  reinforced 
with  4000  men  fi-om  the  former,  that  town  must  have 

•  Kush.   vol.   V.    p.   205   et  seq, ;  think  that  he  not  only  discharged 

Whitelocke,  p.  60.  his  duty  faithfully,  but  even  with 

t  CUr.  Higt.  voL  iv.  pp.  23  et  seq.,  spirit  and  judgment. 
3d  et  seq.     This  author  inclines  to 
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CHAP,  surrendered,  and  the  war  have  been  decided  before  his 
-  ^  troops  had  begun  to  sink  under  the  diseases  contracted  in 
the  siege.  From  the  terror  inspired  by  the  surrender  of 
Beading,  and  the  high  spirits  of  the  victorious  army, 
Charles  would  not  have  hazarded  the  issue,  ECs  chief 
officers,  who  never  doubted  that  Essex  would  march 
directly  thither,  advised  his  majesty  to  retreat  northward, 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  and  the  Queen ;  and,  says 
Clarendon,  '  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  at  that  time  made 
any  show  of  moving  with  his  whole  body  that  way,  I  do 
verily  persuade  myself  Oxford  itself,  and  all  the  other 
garrisons  of  those  parts,  had  been  quitted  to  him.'  A 
retreat  northwards,  however,  would  to  all  appearance  have 
been  impracticable  :  it  would  have  lain  through  a  hostile 
country ;  and,  in  particular,  Charles  would  have  had  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  counties  associated  for  the  parlia- 
ment, which  were  so  garrisoned  that  scarcely  a  messenger 
could  pass  between  the  king  and  his  northern  army,  and, 
above  all,  through  the  parliamentary  forces  commanded 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.*  The  probability  therefore  is, 
that  the  royal  army  must  have  yielded  at  discretion. 
But  the  parliamentary  general  did  nothing ;  his  army 
mouldered  away,  while  Charles  only  lost  a  town  of  no 
importance  to  him,  for  his  troops  were  preserved-f 

The  citizens  of  London  triumphed  loudly  on  the  fall  of 
Beading,  conceiving  that  the  contest  hastened  to  a  close ; 
but,  though  their  hopes  were  justified  by  reasonable  pro- 
bability, they  quickly  discovered  their  error,  and  the  city 
uTb^^^  itself  had  nearly  fallen  by  treachery.  We  have  already 
London,  said,  that  a  conspiracy  for  betraying  it  had  been  formed 
by  Edmund  Waller  the  poet  (Sir  William  Davenant,  an- 
other poet,  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  army-plots), 
and  several  others  ;  but  some  months  elapsed  before  the 
plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  then  it  was  disclosed  by 
tlie  servant  of  one  of  the  conspirators  to  Pym,  whose 

•  For  au  account  of  Cromweirs      iii.  p.  79. 
actions  at  this  period,  see  May,  lib.  t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 
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activity  and  vigilance  defeated  the  project,  and  established  chap. 
the  giult  of  the  traitors.  They  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  w  ^  -. 
town,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  party 
which  they  could  expect  to  support  them ;  and  had,  for 
the  completion  of  their  schemes,  obtained  a  commission 
from  the  king,  while  they  sent  him  daily  information  of 
whatever  passed  either  in  the  parliament  or  city.  To 
promote  the  project,  Charles  proposed  to  renew  his  nego- 
tiations, and  alluded  to  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  necessity  of  reUeving  it,  as  one  motive  for  his 
anxiety  to  reconcile  all  differences ;  though  his  own  letters 
prior  to  this,  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  rebels,  are 
extant,  and  the  preconceived  intention  to  introduce  that 
ferocious  body  into  Britain,  is  estabhshed  beyond  contro- 
versy. But  the  parliament  having  discovered  the  design, 
threatened  to  execute  as  a  spy  the  messenger  who  ap- 
peared without  a  pass,  and  thus  frustrated  the  royal 
object,  while  it  devised  a  covenant  to  be  taken  by  its 
own  members  as  well  as  others,  to  defend  the  common- 
wealth against  the  army  of  Papists  and  Malignants.  The 
plot  having  failed,  therefore,  strengthened  the  party  against 
-whom  it  was  levelled.  Chaloner  and  Hopkins,  two  of  the 
conspirators,  were  hanged ;  but  the  abjectness  of  Waller 
saved  his  life.*  Just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
Charles  pubhshed  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  times  were  imputed  to  a  few  Brownists  and 
Anabaptists ;  a  general  pardon  offered  on  submission,  with 
tlie  exception  of  certain  individuals,  including  Hampden 
and  Pym ;  and  the  parliament  declared  to  be  no  legisla- 
tive assembly.  Eents  were  also  prohibited,  by  another 
proclamation,  to  be  paid  to  the  parliamentary  party,  as  to 
men  in  rebellion ;  and  trade  was  interdicted  with  London. 

♦  Whitelocke,  pp.   07,    70,  105 ;  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  there 

May,  lib.  iii.  p.  «  et  twq. ;  Rush,  was  no  plot  (this  is  tno  way  in  which 

vriL  V.    p.   322   et  seq.     Clarendon,  such    factions  vent  their  spleen  at 

accordinji:  to  the  uniform  practice  of  disappointment)  ;    and  that  it   was 

a  faction  whose  conspiracies  have  cnielty  in  the  parliament  to  inflict 

failed  and  recoiled  upon  themselves,  the  pimishment  (vol.  iv.  p.  57  et  seq.). 
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CHAP.  Afterwards  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  summoned 
-  ^  '  as  to  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  Charles  conceiving  that  it 
was  the  name  of  a  parliament  which  gave  the  assembly 
at  Westminster  its  authority,  and  that,  as  he  could  give 
the  appellation  to  his  own  creatures  who  followed  him, 
he  might,  by  such  an  engine,  raise  himself  to  unlimited 
power.*  But  the  whole  design  failed ;  and  so  httle  was 
Charles  calculated  for  a  free  government,  that  he  was 
happy  to  be  reheved  of  this  mock  assembly,  which  himself 
denominated  in  his  letters  to  the  queen  the  Mongrel  Par- 
liament, because  it  manifested  a  feeble  spirit  against  some 
of  the  pernicious  designs  of  the  court. 

Though  Essex  chose  to  waste  his  precious  time  in  in- 
activity, his  opponents  were  not  idle.  Small  parties  made 
incursions  to  the  metropohs  during  the  night,  and  carried 
off  the  citizens,  for  whose  liberty  they  exacted  high  ran- 
som. It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  carry  a 
ditch  round  both  London  and  Westminster.  Essex  at  last 
made  a  feint  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Thame,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect that  county ;  but  so  defective  was  his  generalship, 
that  though  the  enemy  was  near,  he  kept  no  suflScient 
scouts,  while  he  allowed  the  men  to  live  dispersed  in  seve- 
ral quarters.  The  consequences  were  deplorable,  as  they 
occasioned  the  death  of  Hampden.  One  Colonel  Hurry, 
a  Scotsman  in  his  army,  conceiving  that  he  might  more 
easily  make  his  fortune  by  betraying  his  party  than  by 
promoting  its  interest,  went  over  to  Prince  Rupert,  and 
showed  how,  by  an  attack  upon  the  parliamentary  scat- 
tered troops,  much  execution  might  be  done.  Celerity 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Eupert  as  a  gene- 
ral ;  and  as  he  adopted  the  project,  he  instantly  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  enemy,  routed  two  whole  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  penetrated  to  within  two  miles  of  Essex's 
quarters.     With  this  exploit,  and  with  much  booty,  he 

•  Riish.  Tol.  V.  pp.  331,  343,  304,  365. 
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retired ;   but  the  alarm  having  been  spread  through  the     chap. 
parliamentary  army,  Hampden,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  .     ^  _^ 
ready  for  an  affair  of  danger,  quickly  pursued  the  assail-  Death  of 
ants,  and  attacked  their  rear  in  Chalgrove-field,  in  the        ^^ 
comer  of  Buckinghamshire,   In  this  skirmish  he  received 
a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died  in  great 
agony  a  few  days  afterwards.* 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  this  celebrated  indi- 
vidual, that  we  shall  content  ourselves  here  with  remarking 
that,  had  his  advice,  on  four  several  occasions,  been  fol- 
lowed, it  would  have  been,  in  all  probabiUty,  decisive  of 
the  war.  We  need  not  remind  the  reader,  1st,  of  what 
occurred  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  2nd,  of 
what  happened  on  the  affair  at  Brentford ;  3rd,  of  the 
advice  he  gave  when  Essex  attacked  Reading  instead  of 
Oxford ;  and,  lastly,  of  that  which  he  needlessly  urged 
after  the  fall  of  Reading.  Such  a  consummation  of  the 
war  was,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  contest,  imphed  as  its 
object;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  when  the  council,  the 
various  officers,  and  the  militia  were  all  settled,  and  the 
king's  guilty  adherents  brought  to  condign  pimishment, 
tranquillity  might  be  restored,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people  secured.  How  far  the  hope  was  well-founded  may 
be  questioned ;  for  as  Charles  was  destitute  of  good  faith, 
he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  any  engagement ;  and,  as  the 
parliament  unfortunately,  and  fatally,  encouraged  the  idea, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  hostilities  with  his 
people,  his  life,  liberty  and  crown — nay,  all  the  regal 
authority  which  they  now  proposed  to  allow  him — ^would 
be  perfectly  inviolable,  he  confidently  concluded  that,  in 


•  Cliir.  Hist,  vol.  iv.  pp.  80  el  seq, 
«.,  81  H  seq,,  with  n.  particularljr  to 
88  ei  9eq. ;  but  indeed  the  variations, 
kc.  in  the  old  text  as  well  as  new 
matter  are  important;  Whitelocke, 
p.  70 ;  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  274  ;  War- 
iFick,  p.  239.  Clarendon  has  a  sort 
of  defence  of  Hurry,  but  it  is  not 
Tery  consistent.     Compare  especially 


what  is  said  in  n.  p.  80  with  the 
statement  in  p.  86  ^  seq.  Likewise 
attend  to  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  editor  in  the  text. 
See  how  Hurry  soon  again  acted  in 
an  equally  treacherous  manner  to 
Charles  (581  et  seq.),  and  mark  the 
species  of  defence  set  up  for  him 
(p.  689). 
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CHAP,  any  fresh  projects,  he  might  be  successful  in  attaining  the 
._  ^  ^  object  of  his  ambition,  while,  in  the  case  of  failure,  he 
could  lose  nothing ;  and  therefore  would  ever  have  been 
busied  in  cabals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  the 
limits  assigned  to  his  prerogative,  and  the  men  who  had 
imposed  them.  What  succours  to  his  plans  he  might 
have  obtained  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  fix)m 
foreign  states,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but,  as  too 
many  of  his  subjects,  perceiving  him  seated  in  the  former 
dignity  of  his  office,  would,  before  the  new  settlement  had 
been  confirmed  by  time,  have  been  apt  to  recal  the  various 
associations  connected  with  his  late  power,  and  still  to 
look  forward  to  him  as  the  source  of  office,  honour,  and 
emolument,  so  many  of  desperate  fortunes  and  characters 
would,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  have 
been  eager  to  embark  with  the  sovereign  in  any  fresh 
adventure  which  promised  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 
place  in  thfe  commonwealth.  There  was  likewise  a  great 
probabiUty  that  the  parliament  itself,  after  it  had  secured 
the  disposal  of  the  offices,  would  have  been  rent  into 
factions,  and  that  the  weaker  would  have  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  an  aUiance  with  the  monarch, 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  settlement. 
The  only  office  which  it  is  alleged  that  Hampden  ever 
desired — and  even  that  is  doubtful — was  that  of  tutor  to 
the  prince,  whom  he  wished  to  train  in  habits  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  constitution.* 

Essex  continued  his  inactivity,  and  therefore  we  shall 

take  a  view  of  the  war  in  other  quarters.     We  have 

already  mentioned  that  the  cessation  in  the  West  was 

Actions  in  brokcu  in  the  spring.     The  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  com- 

the    est.    jjjj^j^(jgj  ^i^Q  Parliamentary  forces  in  that  quarter,  had 

placed  1500  foot  and  200  horse  in  the  north  of  Devonshire 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  James  Chudleigh, 
sou  of  Sir  George,  who  was  the  earl's  lieutenant-general. 

•  Warwick,  \\  242. 
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This  major  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  army-plots  ;  chap. 
but  having  told  the  truth  on  his  examination  upon  oath,  _  ^;  - 
he  was  afterwards  so  ill-received  by  his  own  party,  wliom 
he  never  meant  to  desert,  that  he  proffered  his  services  as 
a  military  man  to  the  parliament.  In  the  first  instance 
he  rendered  acceptable  service  to  his  new  masters ;  but 
he  soon  betrayed  his  trust  Having  learned  that  Laun- 
ceston,  in  Cornwall,  was  slenderly  garrisoned,  he  resolved 
to  try  its  reduction.  He  therefore  beat  the  sentinels 
from  Polsen-Bridge,  and  approached  to  a  hill  called  the 
Windmill,  which  protects  the  town,  and  where  Sir  Ealph 
Hopton  had  stationed  his  forces  in  a  temporary  fort  that 
he  had  erected.  These  Chudleigh  immediately  attacked ; 
but  having  met  with  greater  resistance  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  having  been  prevented  by  the  numerous 
hedges  from  using  his  horse,  he  was  obUged  to  retreat. 
To  intercept  him  Sir  Ealph  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge ; 
but  the  arrival  of  some  fresh  parhamentary  troo{)s  defeated 
the  design.  Chudleigh,  therefore,  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  his  ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.  without  any  extraordi- 
nary loss,  to  Oakhampton.  His  whole  force  there,  how- 
ever, only  consisted  of  about  1000  foot  and  120  horse ; 
and  Hopton,  who  mustered  4000  foot  and  500  dragoons 
and  horse,  determined  to  attack  that  town.  All  that 
Chudleigh  could  propose  to  himself  was  a  safe  retreat, 
without  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  and  as 
the  carriages  had  been  dismissed  as  unserviceable,  and  no 
new  ones  had  been  provided,  this  was  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
His  object,  therefore,  was  to  skirmish  with  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  thus,  if  possible,  stop  the  enemy,  till  night 
should  obUge  the  assailants  to  encamp  on  the  downs, 
when  he  hoped  that  carriages  would  be  provided,  and 
darkness  would  enable  him  to  retire.  Having  made  pro- 
per dispositions  for  this  purpose — his  horse  being  drawn 
up  in  six  divisions,  and  the  foot  stationed  at  the  town's 
end — ^he  so  successfully  charged  Hopton's  horse,  and 
through  them  even  the  foot,  that  he  put  the  whole  body 
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CHAP,    into  disorder,  and  took  three  stand  of  colours  belonging 
.  ^     .  to  the  infantry.     Flushed  with  this  success,  he  ordered 


the  foot  to  advance;  but  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  number  so  awed  them,  that  they  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon.  He  resumed,  therefore,  his  original  pur- 
pose of  restricting  himself  to  the  effecting  of  a  retreat ; 
and  havinof  given  orders  to  his  infantry  to  leave  their 
matches  burning,  so  that  they  appeared  to  the  adverse 
party  like  an  army  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  while  with  a 
select  body  of  horse  he  beat  off  the  scouts,  and  prevented 
all  intelligence  of  his  design — he  thus,  being  favoured  by 
the  darkness  and  tempestuousness  of  the  night,  accom- 
pUshed  his  object.  Hopton  then  drew  off  his  troops  in 
disorder  from  the  downs,  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  next  day  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Chudleigh's  soldiers  and  the  country  people.* 

This  brilliant  conduct  only  served  to  blacken  the  sub- 
sequent treachery  of  Chudleigh.  Stamford  had  taken  up 
Battle  of  his  Dositiou  ou  a  hill  at  Stratton,  on  the  borders  of  Corn- 
wall,  and  dispatched  his  lieutenant-general,  Sir  George 
Chudleigh,  into  Cornwall,  with  600  horse.  The  absence 
of  the  father  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  son  to 
betray  the  army  in  which  he  commanded.  According  to 
a  previous  arrangement,  which  was  fully  disclosed  by 
letters  that  were  afterwards  intercepted,  Hopton  attacked 
Stamford's  army,  and  as  Chudleigh,  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
when  victory  inchned  to  the  parliamentary  side,  in- 
famously went  over  with  a  party  to  the  enemy,  and 
charged  the  parUamentary  troops,  a  circumstance  that 
spread  consternation  all  around,  the  earl  sustained  a 
defeat  For  this  service  Hopton  was  created  Lord  Hop- 
ton  of   Stratton.f     Stamford  retired  by  Barnstaple  to 

♦  Hush.  vol.  V.  pp.  267,  268.  ^  father,  it  appeared  to  have  been 

t  Ibid.  p.  271-2.   Mr.  Hume's  ao-  designed  by  him/  Hume  extols  that 

count  of  this  battle  is  not  a  little  officer's  conduct      But  then  it  af- 

amusing.  He  quotes  Rushworth ;  yet,  forded  him  an  opportunity  of  paying 

though  that  author  says,  that '  by  in-  a  hiffh  compliment  to  the  gallantry 

tercepted  letters  to  his  (Chudleigh's)  of  tne  royalist  troope,  Ued  by  the 
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Exeter,  where  he  was  besieged  by  this  very  Major,  chap. 
Charles  had  intended  to  have  sent  Prince  Eupert  to  the  \  ^ 
West,  when  matters  began  to  wear  so  promising  an  as- 
pect; but,  after  the  battle  of  Stratton,  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford.  Maurice,  having  joined  Chudleigh  with  a 
strong  force,  pushed  the  siege,  and  Stamford  yielded  upon 
terms,  after  having  held  out  for  eight  months  and  nine- 
teen days.  But  his  conduct  gave  such  small  satisfaction 
to  his  employers,  that  a  purpose  was  at  one  time  enter- 
tained of  prosecuting  him  for  the  surrender.* 

Hopton  being  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops  under 
Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  overran 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  even  made  incursions  into 
Somerset.  Waller  therefore  was  sent  against  him,  and, 
after  some  skirmishing,  the  two  parties  fought  a  great 
battle  at  Lansdown  near  Bath.  This  engagement  was  not 
decisive,  each  party  having  retreated  to  its  former  quarters. 
On  the  royal  side  there  fell  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  Lieu-  BatUe  of 
tenant-Colonel  Ward,  and  Major  Lowes.  The  parliament  i-*"*^®^^ 
lost  a  major,  a  lieutenant,  and  two  cornets.f  Waller 
having  refreshed  his  men  by  two  days'  stay  at  Bath,  bent 
his  course  towards  Devizes,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  to 
which  Hopton  had  retreated;  and  which,  after  some 
skirmishing,  he  laid  siege  to ;  and,  as  Prince  Maurice  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  had  returned  to  Oxford,  he  had 


prime  gentry  of  the  county.*  He 
refers  eXso  to  Clarendon,  who  indeed 
praises  Chudleiffh,  but  then  he  takes 
no  notice  of  a  laboured  defence  by 
that  noble  historian  against  the 
charge  of  treachery  brought  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  a  defence  which 
convicts  the  accused.  He  states  that 
it  was  partly  in  consequence  of  this 
Kandal  that  Chudleigh  joined  the 
royal  side.  But  see  wnat  he  says  in 
this  place  about  the  army-plot.  It 
certainly  conveys  a  very  different 
picture  from  his  former  statements. 
Id  particular  he  says,  Chudleigh  had 
'  be^n  busy  in  inclining  the  army  to 


engage  in  such  petitions  and  under- 
takings as  were  not  gracious  to  the 
parliament '  (Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  104 ; 
yet  see  the  eulogy  upon  this  traitor, 
especially  in  p.  32,  along  with  what 
is  said  in  his  praise  in  p.  104  et  seq.). 
Formerly  there  had  been  but  one 
petition. 

•  Rush.  p.  263  et  seq. ;  Clar.  HiM. 
vol.  i  V.  p.  97  et  seq. ;  as  to  whole  matter 
in  text,  Ibid,  pp.  10(5,  219  et  seq. 

t  Clar.  Hid,  voL  iv.  p.  109  et  seq,, 
and  Append.  A  and  B  as  to  the  battle 
of  Lansdown,  pp.  121  et  seq,,  and  COo ; 
Hush.  p.  284. 
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CHAP,    every  prospect  of  carrying  the  place  and  finishing  the  war 
^'        in  the  West.    But  a  jealousy  between  him  and  Essex,  who 


began  to  entertain  apprehensions  that  he  might  supersede 
him,  together  with  some  indiscretion  as  a  commander, 
proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise  and  the  army  of  Waller. 
Battle  of  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  and  Lord  Wilmot  had  been,  by 
way  Down,  the  remissness,  not  to  say  more,  of  Essex,  who  ought  to 
have  intercepted  them,  been  allowed  to  approach,  with 
upwards  of  2000  horse,  and  were  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  his  camp  when  notice  reached  him  of  their 
advance.  His  object  was  to  attack  them  instantly  before 
they  should  be  enabled  to  act  in  concert  with  the  be- 
sieged, and  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  draw  out  his 
army  on  Eound-way  Down.  His  men  too  much  despised 
the  enemy,  whom,  as  they  descended  the  hill.  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig  with  the  horse,  which  he  carried  away  from  the 
infantry,  galloped  up  to  attack  on  very  disadvantageous 
ground,  when  he  was  put  to  a  disorderly  retreat.  Having 
joined  the  reserve,  however,  they  rallied  and  stood  a 
second  charge;  but  were  then  totally  routed.  The  in- 
fantry stood  better;  but  Hopton  having  sallied  upon 
them  from  the  town,  while  Caernarvon's  cavalry  attacked 
them  in  front,  destitute  of  any  protection  from  their  own 
horse,  they  in  a  short  time  were  also  defeated,  and,  having 
flung  down  their  arms,  fled  in  all  directions.  Waller,  with 
Hazlerig  and  other  commanders,  took  refuge  in  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  he  went  to  London,  where,  though  his 
fame,  which  had  been  previously  very  high,  was  tarnished, 
he  was  highly  caressed,  and  another  army  raised  for  him. 
He  complained  loudly  of  Essex  for  having  allowed  Wil- 
mot to  pass  him ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  figure  an 
excuse  for  him.  Many  prisoners,  four  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  small  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.* 

Losses  upon  the  parhament  seemed  to   accumulate, 

•  Rush.  voL  V.  p.  2S5 ;  Clar.  vol  iv.  p.  129  a  seq.,  and   Append.  B  : 
Whitelocke,  p.  70.  *^*^ 
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;h  the  incapacity  of  its  officers.     Bristol,  the  second    chap. 
n  the  kingdom,  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  July  by  >.  ^  .. 
!  Eupert,  who  appeared  before  it  with  an  army  said  9^P*^^^ 
lount  to  twenty  thousand.     The  governor  of  the  Prince  Ru- 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  of  Lord  Say,  sur-  ^®^ 
red  it  in  a  manner  which  justly  brought  upon  him 
ence  of  death,  on  a  charge  of  cowardice ;  but  he 
ed  a  pardon.     He  had  stipulated  for  the  safety  of 
x>ps  and  the  inhabitants ;  yet,  under  the  pretext 
Jie   articles    of   Eeading  had  been  violated,  the 
ist  infringements  took  place.* 
>ut  the  time  that  Bristol  was  surrendered,  the  queen 
her  consort  at  Oxford  with  a  large  reinforcement, 
ow  he  seemed  superior  to  his  enemies.     Waller's 
had  been  nearly  annihilated ;  while  Essex  had  so 
3d  his  to  moulder  away  in  inactivity,  and  the  par- 
it  had  so  ill  supphed  it  latterly  with  necessaries, 
t  was  reduced  to  a  wretched  condition.     In  this  Thepro- 
2nt  decline  of  its  affairs,  some  of  the  Lords  deserted  ^*J*^^' 
irliament,  thougli,  as  their  reception  at  Oxford  was  fop  p«a<». 
cious,  they  returned ;  f  and  the  great  body  of  the 
'  House  desired  peace,  while  Essex  himself  recom- 
jd  it.     Propositions  were  therefore  sent  down  from 
lOrds  to  tlie  Commons,  to  be  agreed  to  by  that 
and  then  transmitted  to  the  king.     The  particulars 
that  l)otli  armies  might  be  presently  disbanded,  and 
ijesty  be  entreated  to  return  to  his  parliament,  upon 
security  as  should  give  liim  satisfaction ;  secondly, 
sligion  might  be  settled  with  the  advice  of  a  senate 
ineis,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  agreed  to  by 
ajesty,  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  ;    thirdly,    . 
he  militia,  both  by  sea  and  land,  might  be  settled 

litelockc,  p.  71 ;  Rush.  toI.  v.  t  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  09  e<  seq. ;  Clar. 

2!lap.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 4 1  £^  seo.j  Hid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  137  n.,  138  ^  seq.f  192 

>end.  C.   There  had  formerly  et  seq.  ("with  the  notes),  262  et  uq.y 

leeign  to  hetrav  it  {lb.  p.  67).  332  et  seq.  (and  n.  to  p.  333)  j  Rush. 

'e  TVio/if,  vol.*iv.  p.  186,  for  vol.  v.  p.  367,  368. 
I  of  Fiennes. 

.  HI.  F 
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by  bill,  and  with  the  forts,  &c.,  committed  to  such  hands 
as  the  king  should  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  both 
Houses,  and  that  his  majesty's  revenue  should  be  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  restored  to  him  ;  fourthly,  that  all  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  had  been  expelled  merely 
for  absenting  themselves,  or  complying  with  his  majesty, 
without  any  other  charge  against  them,  should  be  restored 
to  their  places ;  fifthly,  that  all  delinquents  from  before 
the  10th  of  January,  1641,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
justice  of  parliament,  and  a  general  pardon  be  passed  for 
all  others  on  all  sides. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Lords  ;  but  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  prevailed  in  the  Lower  House,  as  well  as  in 
the  city.  The  Upper  House  appear  to  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent calamities.  Individuals  of  the  peerage  had  been 
appointed  to  the  highest  stations,  for  which,  either  through 
incapacity  or  unpardonable  lukewarmness,  they  were  un- 
qualified. That  had  been  remarkable  in  the  general ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  late  defeat  of  Waller,  he  pro- 
bably might  have  superseded  Essex  in  the  chief  com- 
mand. A  determination  had  been  formed  to  call  in  the 
Scots ;  and  their  junction  with  the  English  parhament 
proved  serviceable,  chiefly  by  giving  influence  to  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  thus  enabhng  them  to  exercise  a  greater 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  their  oflicers,  and  to  follow  out 
more  decisive  measures.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  discovered  the  perfidious  plot  against  them,  under 
the  direction  of  Antrim  and  Montrose,  which,  with  other 
motives,  determined  them  to  enter  into  a  league.  Out  of 
a  negotiation,  therefore,  entered  into  between  the  two 
countries,  was  formed  tlie  famous  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  of  which,  and  the  negotiation,  we  shall  after- 
wards give  a  full  account.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
observe  that,  with  the  expectation  of  great  assistance  fix)m 
Scotland,  and,  above  aU,  with  the  hope  which  this  in- 
spired of  being  enabled  to  act  more   decisively,  and 
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appoint  more  eflScient  commanders  without  clogging  every  chap. 
measure  by  a  deference  to  the  Lords,  lest  they  should  ^  ^'  - 
desert  to  the  king — the  Commons  had  no  cause  to  despair, 
especiaDy  as  the  spirit  of  the  city  and  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  remained  unbroken.  It  was  probably  the 
dread  of  this  preponderance  which  the  new  arrangement 
threatened  to  give  to  the  Commons  that  induced  the 
Lords  to  be  so  anxious  for  peace.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  were  strangers  to  the  feehng  which  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent,  that  the  disastrous  protraction  of  hostiU- 
ties  was  attributable  to  them.*  The  city,  too,  proposed 
to  raise  an  army  for  Waller. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commons  rejected  the  Rqected 
propositions  of  the  Lords,  declaring  that  they  had  sus-  ^^^na. 
tained  great  injury  by  the  treaty  at  Oxford ;  and  that,  as 
the  king  had  since  pronounced  them  no  parliament,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  propose  a  treaty  tiU  their  character 
as  a  legislative  assembly  was  vindicated ;  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  league  which  had  been  formed  with  Scotland, 
any  treaty  to  which  that  nation  was  no  party  would  be  a 
betraying  of  them,  which  would  incur  a  forfeiture  of  all 
hope  of  relief  from  that  quarter,  to  whatever  extremity 
they  should  afterwards  be  reduced.  They  also  rested 
their  hopes  upon  the  exertions  of  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties. 

No  sooner  had  the  intention  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords  been  intimated  to  the  city,  than  it  excited  a  general 
alarm ;  and,  by  the  activity  of  Pennington,  the  lord  mayor, 
«  common  council  was  called  to  petition  against  it.  There  a  tumult 
was,  however,  still  a  faction  lurking  in  the  city  which  ^j^^ 
favoured  the  king ;  and  a  petition  for  peace,  no  doubt 
framed  by  their  betters,  was  presented  by  2000  or  3000 
women  of  the  lowest  order  in  society.     It  was  even  sup- 

♦  See  Baillie,  voL  ii.  pp.  79  et  seq.,  early    entertained    of  Essex  (see  a 

82  et  «y.,  99  H  tea.,  104,  112   et  letter  to  Ormond,  Dec.   31,   1642; 

aq,     "SValler  was  tne  faTourite  of  Carte's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  17;   also  to 

the    Commons,    and  hated  by  the  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  289). 
Lords  (p.  40i).     A  jealousy  was 

F  2 
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CHAP,  posed  that  many  of  the  mob  were  men  in  women's  clothes. 
.  \  .  Their  petition  was  graciously  received,  the  Commons 
declaring  their  hearty  desire  of  accommodation  ;  but  this 
could  not  satisfy  a  mob  that  had  been  primed  for  mischief ; 
and  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  bawled  out — '  Peace, 
peace ;  give  up  those  traitors  that  are  again^  peace,  that 
we  may  tear  them  to  pieces ;  give  us  that  dog  Pym ! ' 
As  matters  became  serious,  the  trained  bands  that  guarded 
the  House  tried  to  disperse  them  with  blank  shot ;  but 
when  they  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  to  hurt 
them,  they  cried  out  that  there  was  nothing  but  powder, 
and  attacked  the  guards  with  brickbats  and  other  missiles. 
A  troop  of  horse  was  then  called  in,  which,  after  gentle 
means  had  failed,  drew  their  swords,  and  woimded  some 
of  the  mob,  as  well  as  killed  two,  of  whom  one  was  a 
ballad-singer.  This  event  is  the  more  particularly  dwelt 
upon,  as  Koyalist  writers  expatiate  on  the  respectability 
of  the  mob,  as  well  as  on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  those 
who  dispersed  it;  and  the  affair  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  idea  that  there  was  in  London  a  large  party 
favourable  to  the  king,  whereas  the  disturbance  was  in  all 
probabiUty  contrived  by  the  Cavaliers  to  produce  distrac- 
tion, and  was  confined  to  a  class  not  likely  to  have  much 
influence  in  the  state.* 

From  tlie  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  historians,  that  had  the  king  marched  directly  to 
London  at  this  period,  he  might  have  carried  it,  and  thus 
have  terminated  the  war ;  but  historians,  as  if  an  army 
could  be  transported  with  as  much  facihty  as  the  eye 
travels  over  a  map,  are  too  much  incUned  to  overlook 
difficulties  in  these  cases  :  they  deUght  to  dwell  on  con- 
trasts, which  impart  animation  to  the  scene ;  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  every  kind  being  excited  by  extremes. 
The  reader,  agitated  by  what  he  either  hopes  or  fears, 
enters  with  the  greatest  keenness  into  the  conception  of 

*  Baillie,  voL  ii.  p.  09 ;  Cobbett's  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  150  et  9eq, ;  Clar. 
Jlist,  Tol.  iv.  p.  182  et  seq, ;  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  00. 
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CHAP. 
I. 


the  piece,  when  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  hangs  upon  a  trifle. 
It  is  this  which  has  induced  historians  to  take  such  a  view 
of  the  present  posture  of  aflairs ;  but  if  aU  circumstances 
be  considered,  the  practicabiUty  of  reducing  London  will 
not  be  so  apparent.  The  spirit  of  the  city  was  unsubdued ; 
the  factious,  after  the  discovery  of  Waller's  plot,  could 
with  no  great  difficulty  have  been  suppressed ;  and  the 
mighty  efforts  which  the  metropolis  immediately  made, 
prove  that  it  could  have  mustered  such  a  body  as  most 
probably  would  have  overwhelmed  resistance.* 

Charles  determined  upon  immediate  action ;  and  his  Siege  of 
council  was  much  divided  regarding  the  expedition  which  ^'<'*****'* 
he  ought  to  undertake — ^whether  it  should  be  against 
London  or  Gloucester.  By  the  possession  of  the  latter 
town,  he  would  have  opened  a  line  of  communication,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him,  between  Wales  and  Oxford; 
and,  as  he  expected  small  opposition  from  that  place,  he 
directed  his  march  thither.  But  miserable  was  his  dis- 
appointment :  never,  perhaps,  was  greater  heroism  in  the 
defence  of  a  town  exhibited.  Having  sat  down  before  it, 
he  summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but  the  city  sent  the  fol- 
loAving  spirited  answer  in  writing,  by  the  hands  of  Seijeant- 
major  Pudsey  and  one  of  the  citizens :  —  *  We,  the  inha- 
bitants, magistrates,  officers,  and  soldiers,  within  this 
garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto  his  majesty's  gracious  message 
return  this  humble  answer,  that  we  do  keep  this  city 
according  to  our  oath  and  allegiance  to  and  for  the  use 


*  The  following  ia  a  moet  vala- 
ablepassage from  Clarendon,  yoL  iv. 
p.  29&  ti  seg. :  '  The  discomposures, 
jealousies,  and  disgusts  which  reigned 
at  Oxford,  produced  great  incon- 
Tenienoes;  and  as  men  in  a  scuffle 
lose  their  weapons,  and  light  upon 
thoae  which  belonged  to  their  adver- 
iaries,  who  ^ain  arm  themseWes 
with  those  which  belonged  to  the 
others, — such,  one  would  haye 
thought,  had  been  the  fortune  of 
the  king's  arm^  in  the  encounters 
with  the  enemies  ;  for  those  under 


the  king*s  commanders  grew  insen- 
sibly into  all  the  licence,  disorders^ 
and  impieties  with  which  thej  re- 
proached the  rebels ;  and  they,  again, 
into  great  discipline,  diligence,  and 
sobriety,  which  begat  courage  and 
resolution  in  them,  and  notable  dex- 
terity in  achievements  and  enter- 
prises. In  so  much,  as  one  side 
seemed  to  fight  for  monarchy  with 
the  weapons  of  confusion,  and  the 
other  to  destroy  the  kin^  and  govem- 
ment  with  all  the  prmdples  and 
regularity  of  monarchy.' 
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CHJiP,  of  hb  majo<nr  and  his  royal  posterity,  and  do  conceive 
^  our?elve>  whv^Uy  IxHind  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
iuaje>tY  :sigiuued  by  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  and  are 
rvsolvevL  by  God's  help,  to  keep  the  city  accordingly.' 
The  king,  whc*  was  elated  with  the  strength  of  his  own 
army,  and  ovHiId  not  comprehend  whence  the  garrison 
exj^ectevl  rvlietl  was  astonished  at  the  answer.  '  Waller  is 
extiuoc'  ^d  he,  in  the  hearing  of  the  messengers,  *  and 
Es5?ex  cannot  cvnue/  * 

The  governor  of  Gloucester  was  Massey,  and  his  ability 
in  its  defence  extorted  encomiums  from  the  adverse 
party.  As  a  cvnisiderable  loss  had  been  sustained  in  the 
attempt  to  stonu  Bristol,  the  ardour  of  the  military  for 
such  enterprises  >vas  damped,  and  the  town  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  that  way.  Yet,  scarcely  had  the  messengers 
returned  to  the  garrison,  when  the  king,  by  firing  the 
suburbs,  made  a  show  of  such  a  design ;  but  this,  which 


•  Clar.  vol.  ir,  pa    173  «<  9t^.f 
191  et  te^,  »,     Mr.  llume.  almctft 
in  the  words  of  Ckivndon,  expre^««6 
himself  thus :  *  The  ^umiUi^iis  to  sur- 
render allowed  two  hours  for  an  an- 
swer: but  before  that  time  exptn>d» 
there  appear^  before  the  kin>r  two 
citizens  with  lean,  {ude,  sharp,  and 
dismal  (in   the  ori^nal  edition  of 
Clarendon,  voL  ir.  p.  179,  the  word 
bald  had  changed  into  bttdf)  visages  * 
— had  famine   eaten    them    up? — 
'  Faces  so  strangt^  and  uncouth,  ac- 
cording to  lA>rvl  riartnuUm;  iigures 
so  habited  and  a4.\\>utrtHi,  a:*  at  once 
moved  the  nu^st  gravo  (^mutonance 
to  mirth,   and   the    uuvit    ohei^rful 
heart  to  sadness:  it  imm'uuhI  iniiKis- 
sible   that   such    mossengt^m    could 
bring  less  than  a  defiantH\     The  men, 
without  any  circumstance  of  duty  or 
good  manners,  in  a  jn^rt,  shrill, 'un- 
dismayed   accent,    said    that    they 
brought  an  answer  from  tho  godly 
city  of  Gloucester;   and  extremely 
ready  were  they,  according  to  the 
historian,  to  give  insolent  and  sedi- 
tious replies  to  any  Question  ;   as  if 
their  business  were  cnietiy  by  pro- 


voking the  king  to  make  him  violate 
his  own  safe-conduct'       There  is 
something  so  ridiculous  in  all  this, 
that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  what  we 
are  told  of  the  Spanish  bigotry  in 
the  early  stages  of  tne  Reformation — 
that  the  poor  people  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  En^sh  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  men.    Why  should  the 
citizens  of  Gloucester  have  been  so 
unlike  the  rest  of  their  species  P  or 
why  should  the  most  uncouth  have 
been  selected — tdih  similar  qualities 
too  ?    But  Clarendon,  though,  as  in 
the  preceding  note,  he  does  some- 
times tell  the  truth,  is  prone  to  vent 
his  spleen  against  any  brave  set  of 
men,  Dy  denving  the  qualities  of  the 
body  as  web  as  those  of  the  spirit 
(see  in  n.  to  p.  223).    This,  however, 
affords  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Hume,  as 
he  himself  refers  to  Kushworth  and 
May,  who  state,  and  indisputably 
too,  that  one  of  the  two  was  Seijeant- 
major,  or,   as  we  should  now  sa^, 
Major  Pudsey,    whose  gallantry  m 
the  siege  was  beyond  praise  (May, 
lib.  iii.  p.  96). 
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was  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind,  far  from  striking  terror,  chap. 
as  had  been  anticipated,  into  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  >^  ,  ^^ 
only  roused  a  more  resolute  determination  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last.  The  garrison  consisted  of  no  more 
than  1500,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  120  tliat 
were  kept  as  a  reserve,  the  whole  were  day  and  night  on 
duty ;  yet  such  were  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  and  talent 
of  the  officers,  that  they  not  only  defeated  the  projects  of 
the  enemy,  but  made  many  successful  sallies,  particularly 
under  Seijeant-major  Pudsey,  in  which  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  the  assailants  were  so  remarkable,  that 
scarcely  a  man  of  them  was  killed,  though  the  royal 
anny  invariably  sustained  considerable  loss.  Even  the 
women,  young  and  old,  emulated  the  men  in  con- 
tributing to  the  defence  of  the  town,  by  venturing  beyond 
tlie  walls  for  turf  and  otlier  materials,  undeterred  by 
Rupert's  horse,  which  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  would, 
they  well  knew,  have  shown  them  no  mercy.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  London  when  intelli- 
gence of  this  siege  arrived ;  and  the  rehef  of  Gloucester 
was  conceived  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  tlie  cause. 
But  their  only  army  was  that  imder  Essex,  which  was 
so  wasted  and  sickly,  besides  being  eighty  miles  distant 
from  the  town :  the  reputation  of  the  parhament  was  sunk, 
and  many  began  to  desert  a  falling  cause;  while  the 
disaffected  spread  daily  reports  of  the  fall  or  surrender 
of  the  place,  and  expatiated  upon  the  impracticability  of 
sending  it  relief.  But  the  parliament  and  metropolis 
showed  themselves  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  afforded 
a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  a  popular  spirit.  The 
city  regiments  and  auxiliaries  proffered  their  services, 
while  the  regiments  of  the  old  army  were  recruited, 
partly  by  impressment,  which,   by  the  way,  rather  dis- 

•  Clar.vol.iv.p.  225«r«v. ;  May,  Clarendon  (Ihid.)  teWa  us  that  not 

lib.  iii.  p.  d4  e^  sea. ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  above  one  officer,  and    not    above 

pp.  286  et  9fq,j  341  etseq.}  White-  three  common  soldiers,  ran  from  the 

tocke,  p.  72  'f  Ludlow,  toL  i.  p.  66.  town. 
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to  th« 


The  ncge 


creditei  the  caii^e.  an»i  in  "eea  davs  Essex  marched 
to  the  relict  ot  Gl»:  ucester.  ar  the  head  Kf(  IJLOOO  choice 
men.  The  oiminintre  i*:«r  the  mfiTtJA  oi  the  city,  acting 
mider  p:»w€T5  vested  in  them  by  ordinance,  ordered  all 
shc^  tij  be  ^huL  At  the  same  mom«it.  too,  another 
armv  was  raifin:?  for  Waller :  and  the  Earl  of  Man- 
Chester  iindert«>jk  t«3  raise  one  in  the  associated  counties 
over  which  he  presided,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
troope  which  had  performed  many  gallant  exploits  mider 
CromwelL  No  man  can  serioushr  reflect  on  all  this  with- 
out  bein^  satisfied  that  Charles  acted  judiciously  in 
trying  Gloucester  instead  of  LondoiL* 

The  route  of  Essex  lav  thn^usrh  a  wasted  countrv; 
but  his  raw  levies  were  undisniaveA  and  in  various 
skirmishes  bv  the  wav  evinced  their  ardour  for  fi^ht. 
On  the  5th  of  September  he  drew  up  his  army  in  sight 
of  Gloucester,  when  the  siesre  was  instandv  raised ;  and 
as  the  royal  forces  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  Charles 
to  fight,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  town  on  the 
8th.  By  this  time  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  he  not  only  lay  there  two  nights,  that  its  immediate 
wants  might  be  supplied,  but  marched  to  Tewkesbury, 
where  he  continued  five  nights  more,  that,  while  he  com- 
manded the  adjacent  country,  Gloucester  might  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  laying  in  a  suflBcient  stock  of  pro- 
visions.    Thus  was  Gloucester  relieved  from  siege :  but  it 


♦  Clar.  Hvft,  toL  iv.  p.  173  rf 
seq. ;  May,  lib.  iii.  c.  6 ;  Hush. 
ToL  V.  p.  286  et  $eq.;  Whitelocke, 
p.  72.  After  the  royal  failure  at 
uloucester,  all  the  coiutiers  and  offi- 
cers poured  forth  execrations  against 
those  who  advised  the  fdege,  which 
most  of  them  had  approved  of. 
•Though/  says  Clarendon,  'what 
happened  in  this  last  action  might 
well  seem  to  justify  the  measure : 
for  since  it  appeared  that  the  city 
was  so  much  united  to  the  parlia- 
ment that  it  supplied  their  army 
with  their  trainecl  bands  (without 


which  it  never  could  have  marched), 
with  what  success  could  his  majesty 
have  approached  London,  after  the 
taking  of  Bristol,  with  his  miserable 
army  ?  And  tcauld  not  the  whole 
body  of  the  trained  bands  have  de- 
fended  thatj  when  so  considerable  a 
part  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  a  march  of  200  miles  t  for 
less  they  did  not  march  from  the 
time  they  went  out  to  that  in  which 
they  returned'  {lb,  p.  200).  This  is 
good  sense,  and  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  trained  bands  will  be  seen  im- 
mediately. 


BATTLE  OP  NEWBURY.  7i 

was  only  rescued  from  that  danger  to  be  exposed  to     chap. 
another ;  for  what  the  king  could  not  effect  by  arms,  he  ^     \' 
then  nearly  accomplished  by  treachery.   The  design,  how- 
ever, fortunately  failed,  from  an  ill  arrangement  between 
the  traitors  and  the  royalist  party  without.* 

Having  effected  his  grand  object,  Essex,  who  heard 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  royal  forces  at  Ciren- 
cester drawing  in  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  marched 
thither,  and  surprised  two  regiments,  from  which  he  took 
three  hundred  prisoners,  and  four  hundred  horses,  six 
standards,  and,  what  his  army  required,  fifty  load  of  pro- 
visions. He  afterwards  discovered  that  this  affair  was  of 
greater  importance  than  he  had  imagined,  as  these  regi- 
ments were  intended  to  cover  a  design  of  raising  a  party 
in  Kent.  From  Cirencester  he  proceeded  by  Cricklade 
towards  Newbury  ;  but  as  he  approached  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  latter  place,  he  beheld  the  royal  army  sta- 
tioned on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  king  having 
availed  liimself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ne- 
cessary delays  of  the  parliamentary  army  to  get  beyond 
it.  The  position  of  the  royal  army  was  remarkably 
favourable  for  defence ;  yet  Essex,  as  it  intercepted  his 
march,  had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle,  and 
force  his  way  through  the  obstruction  :  he  therefore  pre- 
pared for  fight  on  the  following  morning.  After  a  des-  battle  of 
perate  struggle,  the  parliamentary  troops  opened  their 
way  through  difficult  ground  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  and  the  engagement  became  general.  On  former 
occasions  the  king  had  always  excelled  in  horse,  but  here 
the  parliament's  cavalry  evinced  no  inferiority ;  and  the 
trained  bands  of  the  city,  which  had  never  seen  any  ser- 
vice beyond  the  training  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  gave  a 
memorable  proof  of  the  illiberal  absurdity  of  those  sneers 
against  that  species  of  establishment,  by  which  certain 
people ; — who  probably  in  their  hearts  dishke  the  spirit 

♦  May ;  Rush,  j  Whitelocko  j   Clar.  Hid,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 
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CHAP,     which  actuates  such  bodies,  while  their  unmanly  jealousy 
^     ]'    -  inclines  them  to  deny  the  courage  of  the  soldier  to  those 


whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  as  citizens- 
affect  a  character  of  wisdom,  as  if  men  who  have  the 
deepest  stake  in  the  community,  and  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  want  of  disciphne,  should  not  be  most  zealous 
in  its  defence.  Eupert  himself  charged  them  with  the 
flower  of  his  horse,  but  could  make  no  impression  on 
their  stand  of  pikes,  which  was  immovable  as  a  bulwark 
or  rampart.  The  royal  forces  also  behaved  with  much 
spirit,  and  with  greater  hberality  than  we  discover  on 
other  occasions ;  for,  in  reading  the  opposite  accounts  of 
battles,  one  would  almost  imagine,  from  their  different 
statements,  that  their  antagonists  were  destitute  of  the 
ordinary  courage  of  men.  Each  party  did  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  its  adversaries.  '  All  were  Enghshmen,'  says 
Whitelocke, '  and  pity  it  was  that  such  courage  shoiUd 
be  spent  in  the  blood  of  each  other.'  The  battle  con- 
tinued, with  various  success,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  darkness  separated  the  combatants.  Essex  had 
gained  ground  ;  but  such  was  the  doubtful  nature  of  the 
action,  that  he  expected  a  renewal  of  it  next  day,  when 
the  king,  by  drawing  off  his  army,  allowed  him  to  pur- 
sue his  march  by  Eeading  to  London.  The  king  in  this 
fight  and  previous  skirmishes  lost  in  killed  above  2000 ; 
Essex  did  not  lose  above  500.* 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Charles  hitherto,  in  most 

of  the  battles  and  skirmishes,  to  lose  some  of  his  fastest 

friends ;  and  he  is  supposed  now,  in  the  fall  of  the  Earl 

Death  and  of  Caernarvon  and  Lord  Falkland,  to  have  sustained  a 

of  Lord**^    great  calamity  ;  but  though  he  might  deplore  the  first,  it 

Falkland,    jg  j^qqi  likely  that  he  did  not  deeply  lament  the  death 

of  the  latter,  who,  far  from  flattering  his  passions,  had 

brought  himself  under  obloquy  and  reproach  for  having 

unceasingly  laboured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 

•  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  iv.  o.  235  et  «ey. ;      p.  108  et  seq, ;   Whitelocke,  p.  73  j 
Eush.  vol.  V.  p.  293;  May,  lib.  lii.      Ludlow,  p.  G6. 
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parliament,  and  thus  save  his  country  from  all  the  misery 
wliich  he  both  witnessed  and  anticipated.  He  was  one 
of  those  mixed  characters,  whose  failings  we  pity,  whose 
virtues  we  admire.  At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament 
he  had  stood  forth  the  staunch  advocate  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  liberty  ;  and,  as  to  high  rank  he  joined  the 
most  elegant  accomplishments  and  considerable  talents, 
he  soon  raised  himself  to  influence  with  the  parliament 
and  estimation  with  the  people  at  large.  It  is  charity  to 
believe  that,  as  he  was  firmly  attached  to  aristocratical 
privileges  as  well  as  to  monarchy,  though  a  friend  to 
the  constitutional  hberty  of  the  subject,  he  b(^n  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  innovation  which  he  apprehended 
in  the  Commons ;  and  that,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the 
tempting  offers  of  the  court,  backed  with  the  artful 
persuasions  of  Hyde,  whose  pupil  he  was,  determined 
him  to  desert  to  the  kiag,  under  the  vain  imagination 
that  he  might  gratify  his  ambition  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  coimtry.  Fairly  entangled  with  the  court, 
he  had  not  the  resolution  to  abandon  it,  and  with  it  his 
prospects,  when  he  perceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on 
measures  destructive  of  the  national  finnchises.  But, 
though  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  parliament,  and 
excepted  from  pardon  by  all  the  propositions,  the  un- 
principled rancoiu"  of  an  apostate  never  possessed  him. 
He  still  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  constitution,  and  strained  every  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  object  by  reconciling  the  contending  parties. 
It  would  be  a  pleasiu-e  to  draw  a  veil  over  that  part  of 
his  conduct  which  reflects  most  disgrace  upon  his 
memory — the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  most  solemn 
declarations  that  he   must  have   known   to   have  been 

• 

destitute  of  truth  :  but  though  it  be  impossible  to  excuse 
this  part  of  his  conduct,  we  feel  our  indignation  melt 
into  compassion  when  we  consider  the  anguish  he  en- 
dured on  account  of  this  imhappy  contest,  which  he 
believed  would    end    either  in  anarchy  or  despotism. 


70  cz^^^nrmosiLi.  eetdet  or  the  keitish  emfise. 


CHAP-    Murr  t'^gT  Iji  frirmsr  cbeerniines.  ioverer.  biigliteiied 

^  _^  up  ijf  c:* jijieiifiiic'e  an  arr  pra5;>er!i  of  peace,  which  he 

w>uji  zirz-t  uriir  lZ  ii?  m^rii :  bm  id?  inlerpositioii  for 

Li?  cii'jy.Trv,  a*^  ii  vEf  j:»5:  cm  Chfiries  and  his  more  in- 


iiiia^e  aarifer^.  oijr  bronriii   agamsi   him   the   charge 


of  leimr  imf-  'DC  •  Lboae  bai  LuBow-hearted  counsellors 
Trbo  v.»:»  maiih  afiecsei  the  TiarliameiitaiT  way '  '  and 
were  B-:*  enazncinred  c^f  i»eaoc  thai  thev  wonld  have  the 
king  purchase  i:  ai  asT  price.'  A  senJed  gloom  there- 
fore sirAe  ii]:»:»ii  his  mind,  and  donded  his  features :  the 
nsituThl  aSai»iiiTT  of  his  x-emper  in  the  dischai^  of  his 
office  was  o:»iiTened  into  peevishness,  which  was  mis- 
taken for  pride:  sleep  forsook  him,  the  flesh  wasted 
away  from  his  b^nes.  and  a  saDow  paleness  overspread 
his  visage;  his  dress  and  personal  appearance,  whidi 
he  had  previously  paid  more  aueniion  to,  and  expended 
larger  sums  on.  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
of  his  elegant  turru  were  now  quite  neglected.  In  the 
srx^iety  of  his  friends,  often  after  a  deep  and  sad  silence, 
interrupted  with  frequent  aghs.  he  would,  in  a  shrill, 
moumftil  accent,  ingeminate  the  word — ^Peace,  peace ; 
declaring  that  the  continuance  of  these  calamities,  and 
the  prr^pect  of  ftirther  mischief,  deprived  him  of  sleep, 
and  would  shortlv  break  his  heart.  His  courage  in  the 
field  had  always  been  remarkable;  but  the  spirit  with 
which  he  entered  into  battle  on  that  fatal  day  was  that 
of  a  man  tired  of  existence.  He  dressed  himself  neatly 
in  the  morning,  observing  that  tlie  enemy  should  not 
find  his  body  in  foul  linen ;  and  declared  that  he  was 
wear}'  of  the  times,  as  he  foresaw  much  calamity  to  his 
c^iuntry^  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  out  of  the  world  ere 
night.     He  was  in  his  tliirtv-fourth  vear.* 

liefore  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  the  king  s  party,  elated 

♦  CUr.  //trf.  Tol.  iv.  p.  2.39  etseo. ;      cannot  doubt  that  he  is  aUuded  to 
XiA,vol.i.  p.201  e^jey.;  Whitelocke,      here,  thouarh  the  writer  prudenUy 


It.   73 ;   Carte*g  Let,  vol.   i.  p.   20.      declines  to  mention  names  in  his 
From  the  character  of  Falkland,  and      di^tch. 
the  reproaches  flung  upon  him,  I 
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with  the  fall  of  Bristol,  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  chap. 
war  was  at  a  close,  imagining  that  even  London  would  ^  - 
be  delivered  to  them  on  demand,  and  it  consequently  only  '^^^J^^ 
remained  for  them  to  march  to  it  and  take  possession,  and  amy 
Commensurate  with  such  presumption  was  their  dejection  *^ 
now ;  '  it  being  their  unlucky  temper,'  says  Clarendon, 
'  to  be  the  soonest  and  the  most  desperately  cast  down 
upon  any  misfortune  or  loss,  and  again,  upon  any  victory, 
to  be  the  most  elated,  and  the  most  apt  to  undervalue  any 
difficulties  which  remained.'  After  the  king's  return  to 
Oxford,  discontent  and  secret  mutiny  raged  in  the  army, 
every  one  accusing  another  of  want  of  courage  and  want 
of  conduct  in  the  field,  and  all  execrating,  what  themselves 
had  approved  of,  the  expedition  to  Gloucester.  But, 
while  the  soldiers  were  thus  quarreUing  amongst  them- 
selves, in  one  thing  they  all  agreed — ^in  a  contempt  of  any 
other  body  of  men,  and  in  particular  of  the  council ;  and 
supposing  that  the  king  depended  altogether  upon  the 
power  of  the  sword,  they  conceived  that  all  councils 
should  be  subordinate  to  them ;  whence  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  had  the  king  been  successful  in  war,  he  would  have 
brought  himself  under  a  more  ignominious  bondage  than 
that  which  he  so  abhorred  from  the  parliament.  The 
very  temper,  however,  of  the  troops  would  have  frustrated 
the  effects  even  of  triumph  in  the  field ;  for  their  indis- 
criminate plunder  and  insolence,  wherever  they  went, 
raised  up  the  country  against  them.  The  court  and 
council  were  also  rent  into  factions,  every  one  being  im- 
portunate for  ofiice  and  honours,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement.* 


•  Clar.  Hist,  voL  iv.  pp.  200-259 
et  teq,,  299  ei  seq.,  with  Appendix  D^ 
(see  in  p.  309  et  seq.  the  miserable 
subjection  Charles  had  brought  him- 
self into  with  his  own  partisans ;  also 
pp.  470  H  $eq.  with  n.  p.  478\  497 
et  9eq.j  138,  526  ^  seq.  with  n. ; 
vol.  V.  pp.  1  et  teq.y  125  et  seq.,  n,  135 
et  seq.    '  A  very  great  licence '  (p.  226 


et  seq.),  says  Clarendon,  '  broke  into 
the  army,  both  among  officers  and 
soldiers'  (at  the  siege  of  Glouces- 
ter), Hhe  malignity  of  those  parts 
being  thought  excuse  for  the  exercise 
of  any  rapine  or  severity  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  Insomuch,  as  it 
is  hardly  to  be  credited  how  many 
thousand  sheep  were  in  a  few  days 
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CHAP. 
I. 

Actions  in 
the  North. 


While  the  fortune  of  the  war  seemed  fairly  turned  in 
the  South,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  review  of 
the  actions  in  the  North.  Hull  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  treachery  of  the  Hothams ;  but  the  plot  having,  as 
it  was  ripe  for  execution,  been  luckily  discovered,  both 
father  and  son  were  sent  to  London,  where  they  underwent 
the  just  punishment  of  their  villany.*  The  preservation 
of  Hull  proved  the  safety  of  Fairfax.  After  a  brilliant 
career,  he  had  been  attacked  at  Atherton  Moor,  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  a  superior  force,  especially  in 
cavalry,  and  had  been  utterly  defeated  and  pursued  into 
Hull,  where  he  was  soon  besieged.  Before  beginning  the 
si^e,  however,  Newcastle  directed  himself  towards  Gfains- 
borough,  which,  after  a  desperate  attack,  was  surrendered 
to  him.  This  town  had,  a  little  before,  been  taken  by 
assault  for  the  parhament,  by  Cromwell,  who  '  now,'  says 
Whitelocke, '  began  to  appear  to  the  world.  He  had  a 
brave  regiment  of  horse  of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them 
jfreeholders,  and  freeholders'  sons,  and  who,  in  matter  of 
conscience,  engaged  in  this  quarrel  under  Cromwell,  and 
thus  being  well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  without  t3y  good  iron  arms,  they 
would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and  charge  desperately/ f 
On  that  occasion,  there  feU  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  a 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  but  Cromwell  having  been 
obliged  to  recruit  his  httle  army,  and  Newcastle,  after  the 
defeat  of  Fairfax,  having  advanced  with  6000  horse  and 


destroyed,  besides  what  were  brought 
to  the  commissaries  for  a  regular  pro- 
vision, and  many  countrymen  impri- 
soned by  officers  without  warrant,  or 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  king,  till 
thejr  had  paid  good  sums  for  their 
delmquency;  all  which  brought  great 
clamour  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  justice  of  the  officers,  and 
made  them  likewise  less  prepared  for 
the  service  thev  were  to  expect 
(pn.  841,  342,  361  ei  seq.,  384  eC  seq.; 
vol.  iv.  pp.  480  et  seq,,  496,  616- 


518,  664  ei  seq.,  626-61,  67  ei  seq., 
87-97,  700-4,  72^.29). 

*  It  is  amazing  to  see  Mr.  Hume 
condemn  the  parliament  for  this 
piece  of  justice.  Had  any  of  Charles's 
officers  acted  a  similar  part,  would 
anyone  pretend  that  he  did  not  de- 
serve death  ?  Having  engaged  with 
the  parliament,  they  oueht  surely 
to  have  been  faithful  to  it,  or  sur- 
rendered their  commission. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  72. 
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foot,  when  there  was  no  sujQBcient  force  to  cope  with  him,  cilap. 
forced  Gainsborough  in  several  places,  and  obliged  Lord  n. 
WiUoughby  to  surrender  it  on  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  march  away  with  bag  and  baggage.  WiUough- 
by carried  his  troops  to  lincob;  but  the  earl  dislodged 
them,  and  placed  a  garrison  there  for  the  king.  After 
this  good  fortune  he  was  created  marquis,  and  sat  down 
before  Hull* 

In  the  meantime.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  raised  twenty- 
five  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  two  thousand  foot, 
with  part  of  which,  having  been  driven  from  Beverley,  he 
joined  Cromwell,  who  had  recruited  his  forces,  and  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  who  also  raised  an  army  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament.  On  the  11th  of  October,  they  en- 
gaged part  of  the  marquis's  forces  at  Homcastle  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  defeated  them.  In  dragoons  and  horse, 
both  sides  were  nearly  equal.  Cromwell  commanded  the 
van,  and  charged  with  the  utmost  resolution;  but  his 
intrepidity  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  His  horse 
having  been  killed  under  him,  tumbled  above  him,  and, 
as  he  attempted  to  rise,  he  was  again  knocked  down  by 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  the  gentleman  who  had  assaulted  him. 
He,  however,  got  up,  and  having  seized  '  a  poor  horse  in 
a  soldier's  hand,'  returned  to  the  charge.  The  van  of  the 
royalist  horse  gave  way,  and  threw  the  reserve  into  dis- 
order :  Manchester's  cavalry  then,  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantage,  put  the  whole  to  the  rout.  The  parlia- 
mentary foot  now  advanced ;  but  the  horse  had  already 
done  the  business.  A  thousand  of  the  royal  party  fell  on 
that  day,  while  the  opposite  side  sustained  a  very  small 
loss,  which  did  not  include  one  man  of  note.  So  far  were 
matters  changed,  that  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
inferior  in  horse,  though  superior  in  foot  now,  under 
Cromwell,  began  to  excel  far  more  in  cavalry  than  it  had 
ever  done  in  infantry.    On  the  following  day,  Lord  Fairfax, 

*  Whitdocke,  p.  70  el  seq, ;  Kufib.  toI.  y.  p.  275  el  seq. 
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CHAP,    who  had  beat  off  many  attempts  of  Newcastle  on  Hull, 
.,  \  ,>  by  a  desperate  sally  obliged  that  nobleman  to  raise  the 


siege.*  The  tide  of  war  was  now,  therefore,  completely 
changed  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South ;  and  there 
is  small  reason  to  doubt  that  the  parliament  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  struggle  though  the  Scots  had  never 
entered  England. 
^*  We  have  already  seen  what  had  occurred  in  regard  to 

League  and  Scotlaud ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  feelings 
Coyeiiaiit.  ^^^  views  of  the  people  of  that  country.  The  Covenanters 
have  been  described  by  a  late  celebrated  historian,  as 
having  been  solely  actuated  by  ridiculous  fanaticism ; 
but,  when  we  examine  the  most  legitimate  sources  of 
information — ^the  familiar  letters  of  one  of  the  chief 
covenanting  clergy,  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law — we 
see  matters  in  a  very  different  light.  All  men  who 
zealously  embrace  any  opinion,  not  only  on  political  and 
religious  subjects,  but  even  on  those  which  do  not  appear 
to  affect  human  interests,  are  anxious  that  others  should 
adopt  it,  and  regard  with  particular  satisfaction  all, 
wherever  situated,  who  concur  with  them  in  sentiment 
In  religious  or  political  matters,  all  benevolent  minds 
desire  that  others  should  enjoy  that  happiness  which  they 
admire  in  their  own  institutions.  But  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  chief  magistrate  lies  in  wait  to  overturn 
the  civil  and  religious  rights,  every  one  must  feel  his  in- 
terests at  home  strengthened  by  the  diffusion  of  the  same 
principles  abroad,  and  therefore  watches  the  proceedings 
in  other  states  with  a  concernment  approximating  to  what 
he  does  those  in  his  own. 

English  affairs,  however,  came  at  once  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  Scots  as  their  own,  for  they  lived  under  the 
same  king,  and  plainly  perceived  that  he  required  oaly 
the  conquest  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  order  to  overwhelm 
Scotland,  and   restore   the   civil  and*  religious  bondage 

•  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  281  ^  seq. ;  WTiitelocke,  pp.  75-6. 
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which  they  had  so  intrepidly  cast  off.     On  the  other  hand,     chap. 
as  there  was  a  party  in  Scotland  busy  to  raise  a  faction  .     ^     , 
there,  which  should  overpower  the  Covenanters  and  join 
the  king,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  latter  to  be  quieL 
It  is  as  true  that  a  portion  of  the  English  parliament  looked 
for  the  help  of  the  Covenanters  in  their  internal  struggle. 
The  intrigues  of  Montrose,  Nethesdale,  Aboyne,  and  the 
Hamiltons,  were  early  suspected ;  and  the  second  seizure 
of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  by  Monro,  enabled  them,  partly  by 
an  evidence  of  a  witness  with  his  dj-ing  declaration,  partly 
by  Antrim's  own  confession  on  a  strict  examination  before 
Monro  and  a  council  of  war,  and  partly  by  papers  found 
on  his  person,  to  detect  the  plot*     After  this,  which 
struck  them  with  dismay,  neutraUty  was  impossible ;  and 
as  they  might  summon  a  convention  of  estates,  which  in 
a  great  measiure  possessed  the  powers  of  a  parliament,  and 
which  Charles  opposed  in  vain,  they,  under  that  name, 
accomplished  the  object  which  they  were  denied  by  the 
king.     Much  was  their  disappointment,  therefore,  at  the 
backwardness  of  the  English  parliament  in  soliciting  their 
assistance;    and  they   seem,   latterly,   to  have   listened 
greedily  to  all  accounts  of  its  disasters,  which  they  flat- 
tered themselves  would  lead  to  that  event.     The  matter 
was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical  portion  of  the  Houses ; 
but  the  more  popular  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  the 
measure ;  and  commissioners,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger  was  the  chief,  were  dispatched  to  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  league  with  that  nation* 
However  deeply  imbued  the  Scots  might  be  with  a  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  their  religious  establishments  over 
those  of  all  other  states,  they  did  not  permit  their  en- 
thusiasm to  withdraw  them  from  mere  worldly  affairs. 
Imagining  that  the  English  were  almost  overpowered  by 

•  Husband's  2d  Col,  p.  2C0ee8eq, ;  (see  also  pp.  67-8) ;  Rush.  toI.  iv. 
Baillie's  LHters^  Sfc,,  as  published  by  part  ill.  en.  xiii. ;  Baillie;  yoL  ii. 
Bannatyne  Club,  yoL  iL  p.  73  e^  teq,      p.  40  e^  aeq, 
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CHAP,  the  king,  they  flattered  themselves  that  it  would  be  re- 
.,  ,  ,,  served  for  their  army  to  suppress  the  royal  forces ;  and 
that  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  party, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  dictate  both  in  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  thus  open  to  themselves  the  offices 
in  church  and  state. 

The  English  commissioners  were  instructed  to  enter 
into  a  civil  league  only ;  but  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Scots,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  their  feehngs,  to  make  it 
also  a  religious  one.  As  the  commissioners  could  not 
accomplish  their  own  object,  it  became  necessary  for  them 
to  modify  what  appertained  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  so 
as  not  to  exclude,  and  consequently  forfeit,  the  support 
and  affections  of  the  large  party  in  England,  that  now 
began  to  be  known  under  the  title  of  Independents,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  not  resolved  on  a  form  of  church 
government,  but  objected  to  the  tyrannical  rigour  of  the 
Presbyterians.  To  have  yielded  to  any  express  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  Independents,  might  have  shaken  the 
stability  of  the  Scottish  estabhshment,  and  would  have 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  Scots  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
their  schemes  in  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have  been  pernicious,  perhaps  fatal,  to  the  English  to  have 
renounced  the  interests  of  so  powerful  and  respectable  a 
body  as  the  Independents.  But,  as  the  common  safety  of 
the  two  nations  required  an  immediate  agreement,  ^ey 
entered  into  a  compromise — that  while  the  worship  in 
Scotland  should  be  sustained  as  at  present  established,  the 
reformation  in  England  should  be  effected  '  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches.'  In  other  respects,  they  agreed  to  root  out 
popery,  &c.  A  meeting  of  divines  for  the  establishment 
of  the  English  church  was  to  be  held  at  Westminster, 
where  the  Scottish  clergy  were  to  assist  in  the  discussion. 
But  the  latter,  though  they  displayed  much  erudition  there, 
which,  however,  they  allowed  their  antagonists  also  ex- 
hibited, appear  to  have  relied  more  upon  the  power  of 
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their  army  than  of  their  arguments :  their  continual  com- 
phiint  afterwards  was,  that  so  fine  a  military  force  should 
do  nothing ;  their  cry,  to  enter  upon  action,  that  having 
borne  down  resistance  from  the  king,  it  might  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  party  against  all 
others.* 

The  agreement  with  the  Scots  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  by  it  they  undertook 
to  send  a  large  army  into  England,  to  co-operate  with  the 
parUament.  Having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Enghsh  par- 
liament, it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  people  in  both 
countries ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received 
must  have  inspired  terror  into  the  opposite  party.  The 
Scottish  pulpits  sounded  to  arms ;  and  the  curse  of  Meroz 
against  those  who  go  not  out  to  assist  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  zealous  auditors. 
Young  men  of  family  readily  ofiered  their  services  in  the 
army ;  and  old  soldiers  of  fortune  hailed  the  opportunity 
of  such  employment.     By  the  close  of  the  year,  LesHe, 


CHAP. 

I. 


*  The  dause  in  regard  to  the 
church-goYernmeDt  of  England  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  deep  njrpocrisy 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  according 
to  Clarendon,  oTerreached  a  whole 
nation  in  what  they  most  excelled  in 
— dissimulation.  But  it  is  well  for 
that  historian  to  endeavour  to  blast 
the  character  of  an  individual  whom 
he  may  be  said  to  have  murdered, 
and  that  of  a  nation  which  he  op- 
pressed with  such  tyrannical  bigotry. 
Burnet  says,  that  the  English  com- 
missioners would  not  hear  of  a  clause 
for  Presbyterianism,  and  thought 
themselves  well  secured  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Scottish  presbytery,  by 
the  words,  *  of  reforming  according  to 
the  word  of  God,'  cast  in  by  Sir 
Henry  Vane;  whilst  the  Scots 
thought  the  next  words,  '  of  reform- 
ing according  to  the  practice  of  the 
bcift  reformed  churches,'  made  sure 
for  the  Scottish  model,  since  they 
counted^  and  indisputably;  that  Scot- 


land could  not  miss  that  character ; 
aud  that,  therefore,  in  the  very  con- 
triving of  that  article,  they  studied 
to  outwit  each  other.  Now,  what 
does  all  this  prove,  but  that  both 
parties  were  satistied  Xo  leave  the 
matter  open  to  after  discussion  ? 
That  the  Scots  flattered  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  their  object 
is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but,  when  the 
affair  was  so  contested,  they  coidd 
not  be  strangers  to  the  loose  nature 
of  the  clause.  Then,  why  should 
there  be  an  assembly  at  Westminster, 
to  determine  upon  the  best  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  if  anything  had 
been  resolved  upon  ?  The  private 
letters  of  Baillie,  however,  put  this 
matter  beyond  question;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  such  writers  as 
Clarendon  to  charge  Vane  with  over- 
reaching the  Scots,  while  the  Pres- 
byterians were  silent. 


^    n 
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niAP.    Earl  of  Leven,  who  accepted  of  the  command,  led  20,000 


I. 


men  to  the  borders. 


« 


Irish  af-  On  tlie  other  liand,  Charles  had  long  been  tampering 

ition.  in  Ireland,  and  had  only  been  restrained  from  concluding 
a  j)eace,  and  bringing  over  the  army  there  to  England, 
as  well  as  from  raising  another  of  Irish  Catholics,  by  the 
l>ackwardness  of  the  first  to  concm:  in  the  measure,  and 
l>y  the  fatal  prejudice  which  the  project  must  bring  to  his 
affairs,  unless  it  enabled  liim  to  triumph  completely  over 
the  liberties  of  Britain.  His  secret  correspondence  with 
Ormond,  however,  and  even  with  Catholics,  continued 
uninterrupted,  and  he  employed  all  means  to  incline  the 
army  lo  his  wislies,  and  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  entering 
into  a  peace.  The  distractions  in  Britain  had  prevented 
sufficient  supplies  from  being  sent  to  the  army  in  Irehmd, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  straits.  AvaiUng  himself  of  tliis, 
Charles  secretly  encouraged  the  officers  to  set  forth  re- 
monstrances of  their  lamentable  condition,  and  to  use  the 
language  of  despair.  The  opposite  party  complained 
that  vessels  with  supplies  were  seized  by  the  royal  troops, 
and  alleged  tliat  others  were  intercepted  by  secret  intelli- 
gence given  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  indeed, 
that  Charles  himself  commanded  Ormond  —  who  had 
been  bribed  with  a  new  title — to  send  him  arms  and  am- 
munition, articles  of  which  Ormond  himself  loudly  com- 
plained in  public  of  not  being  sufficiently  provided.  The 
parliament  sent  commissioners  to  watch  over  Irish  affairs, 
who  even  engaged  their  own  credit  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops,  and  made  many  judicious  arrangements ;  but,  under 
the  colour  that  they  had  been  sent  without  his  authority 
by  an  assembly  in  rebellion  against  Charles,  he  com- 
manded their  departure  from  the  island,  and  even  issued 
orders  to  seize  them  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Some  of  the 
justices  and  council  strenuously  opposed  any  cessation,  for 
a  peace  durst  not  be  entered,  and  those  were  immediately 

•  Ikillie's  LfitterXf  vol.  i.  p.  3-37      tonSy  p.  233  el  seq,;   Clar.  vol.  iii. 
et  scq.  'y  ]  Gurnet's  Mem.  of  the  Jlatml-      p.  3(59  et  seq. ;  vol.  v.  pp.  112,  113. 
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displaced,  and  even  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  on 
grounds  which  it  was  well  known  could  never  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  lord  lieutenant  was,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, detained  in  England.  The  officers  in  the  army,  too, 
who  opposed  any  agreement  with  the  rebels,  were  dis- 
countenanced as  disaffected  to  the  king.  All  attempts  to 
bribe  the  Scottish  general,  and  seduce  liis  army,  proved 
ineffectual.  The  intrigues,  however,  failed  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  proceeding  till  September.  The  fate  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Irish army,  and  the  result  of  the  cessation,  shall  be 
related  in  their  place.* 


CHAP. 

I. 


•  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hume  on 
this  suhject — and  he  merely  follows 
Carte,  an  author  that  makes  the 
boldest  assertions  against  evidence 
furnished  by  himseli — ^is  so  extra- 
ordinary that  it  will  he  necessary  to 
meet  it  His  statement  is,  that 
Charles  was  actuated  by  the  laud- 
able motiye  of  saving  the  English - 
Irish  army  (which  was  in  the  utmost 
straits),  as  well  as  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and  that  then  he  naturally 
employed  the  army  against  the 
parliament.  Now,  the  first  com- 
mUsion  to  Ormond  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  confederated  Irish  is 
dated  the  11th  of  January  (Carte's 
Ormonde,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  118) ;  and 
yet  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Ormond 
on  the  l2th  of  tnat  month,  or  next 
day,  that  Serjeant-major  Warren 
hall  been  previously  instructed  to 
carry  to  Ormond  his  majesty's  com- 
mands for  peace,  and  do  other  work. 
Along  witn  this  letter  there  is  a 
memorial  for  the  treaty, '  that,'  says 
Charles,  'honour  and  public  safiiy 
may  go  along  with  my  particitlar 
INTBKE.ST9,  which  I  permit  you  to 
communicate  according  to  your  dis- 
cretion. For  the  rest,  I  have  given 
so  full  instructions  to  this  trusty 
bearer,  that  I  need  j»ay  no  more.' 
(Appendix  to  Life  of  Ormonde,  p.  1.) 
Yet  this  trusty  bearer,  the  King 
mentions,  knew  nothing  of  Warren's 
message.  Warren  seems  to  have 
been  dispatched  in  Nuvonib^T;  and 
one  object  was,  to  dispose  the  oih- 


cers  of  the  army  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  encourage  them  to  com- 
plain. -Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
December,  Ormond  writes  to  Secre- 
tary Nicholas,  that  Warren  himself, 
with  others,  had  formallv  made  a 
complaint  (vol.  iii.  p.  130) ;  but  ho 
takes  care  not  to  allude  to  the  secret 
instructions.  And  here  I  must  ob- 
ser\'e,  that  it  is  perfectly  evident,  by 
collating  letters,  &c.,  that  both  the 
king,  Ormond,  and  others  of  the  royal 
correspondents,  used  in  their  dis- 
patches a  style  which  imported  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  pri- 
vately passed.  Compare  the  letters 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of 
Ormonde^  and  what  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Appendix  to  Cox's  History 
of  Ireland,  with  those  in  vol.  iii.  of 
fJarte's  Ormonde.  On  the  2nd  of 
Febi-uary,  Charles  writes,  '  I  am  glad 
to  see,  by  yours  of  the  18th  of 
January,  that  you  are  ready  to  put 
those  propositions  in  execution  which 
I  made  to  ynu  by  Serjeant-major 
Warren,  assuring  you,  that  that 
service  shall  n  >t  be  nindered  by  tho 
arrival  ot  a  more  powerful  head.' 
(This,  of  course,  was  Leicester,  tho 
lord  lieuteuant,  who  was  purposely 
kept  in  England  by  C'harles.)  ^  And 
I  eamestlv  deyire  you  (for  many 
reasons,  which  I  have  not  time  now 
to  set  down)  to  send  me  word,  with 
all  speed,  the  pai-ticulars  of  this 
business,  as  how,  when,  and  in  what 
nuasure  it  will  bo  done,  as  likewise 
what  use  they  will   make  of  Mr. 
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CHAP. 
I. 

"* r— 

Death  of 
Pym. 


In  December  this  year,  the  parliament  and  people  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Pym,  whose  poverty  at 

on  the  2Srd  of  March  he  writes,  *  I 
have  so  fully  instructed  this  trusty 
bearer,  that  I  add  nothings  but  only 
by  way  of  memorandum,  that  the 
Lord  F orbes's  fleet  is  to  be  seized/ 
(this  lord  commanded  troops  firom 
Scotland  to  suppress  the  Irish  rebels,) 
'whether  there  be  peace  with  the 
Irish  rebels  or  not;  but  not  to  be 
undertaken  except  you  be  more  than 
competent  to  do  it    And  if  there  be 
peace  in  Ireland,  then  my  Irish  army 
IS  to  come  over  with  all  speed  to 
assist  me,  and  not  else,  except  I  send 
you  tvord^  i^O'  Now,  if  this  be  con- 
sidered^  along  with  the  plot  with 
Antrim,  and  the  whole  correspond- 
ence in  the  third  volume  of  Carte's 
Ormonde^  it  will  set  matters  in  a 
very  strange  light.     TSee  from  p.  ISO 
to  2G6.)    It  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Digby  to  Ormond,  29th  November, 
that  Antrim,  who  had  been  liber- 
ated by  the  interposition  of  the  king 
(see  p.  213),  had  returned  to  his  old 
project ;  and  yet  it  was  in  January 
following,  that  the  commission  which 
is    in    tne    Clarendon  Papers   was 
granted  to  him.     (See  also  Borlase*s 
Ireland,  pp.  103, 104.  Ill,  112,  114, 
121,  128, 129, 136.  See  Clar.  yoL  iii. 
p.  159  et  seq. ;  Rush.  voL  y.  p.  848 
etseq.)  Whoever  will  attend  to  what 
we  have  quoted  and  referred  to,  and 
to  what  we  have  formerly  proved  on 
this  subject,   will  not  entertain  a 
doubt  on  the  matter.  The  very  fact, 
indeed,  that  Charles  wished  a  pre- 
text for  bringing  over  the  Engash- 
Lish  army  to  E^land,  and  thence 
encouraged  the  omcers  to  complain, 
and  that  he  had  projected  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Irish  insurgents  long 
before  the  cessatioi^  afforas  a  pre- 
sumption which  is  insurmountable. 
Carte,  who  abuses  aU  who  opposed 
the  royal  designs,  charges  £u)nrOy 
who  refused  the  profTered  earldom, 
and  upwards  of  2000/.  per  annum, 
as  a  bribe  to  join  Charles,    with 
having  indiffeiently  plundered  friend 
and  foe;  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
Protestants  did  not  complain. 


Bourke's  dispatch  in  relation  to  it. 
Accommodation  is  much  spoken  of 
here,  I   hanng  yesterday   received 
propositions  from  the  parliament; 
out  those  that  see  them  will  hardly 
believe  that  the  propounders  have 
any  intention  of  peace ;  for  certainly 
no  less  power  than  His,  who  made 
the    world  of   nothing,  can    draw 
peace  out  of  these  articles.'     (This 
evinces  with  what  disposition  the 
treaty  of  Oxford  was  entered  into.) 
'Therefore,   I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  hope  there  is  for  you  to  receive 
supplies    firom    hence,    which    you 
should  not  want  were  it    in    the 
power  of,'  &C.   On  the  8th,  he  writes 
— '  I  am  glad  that  mine  of  the  12th  of 
January  are  come  to  your  hands, 
and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
the  prosecution    of   that    business, 
commanding  you  to  slacken  nothiny 
in  itf  whatsoever  the  justices  may  say 
or  do.     I  would  not  this  vjoy  seem  to 
doubt  your  diligence  in  obeying  my 
commands,  but  that  I  find,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  your  letter ,  that  the 
justices  ifitend  to  desire  of  me  a  stop 
of  the  execution  of  that  commission ; 
and  I  know  that  1  need  not  bid  you 
hinder,  as  nnich  as  you  may^  the  con- 
currence  of  my  Protestant  suifjecU, 
This  last  of  yours,  if  I  be  not  deceived, 
shews  me  clearly  that  my  commands 
by  Major  Warren  are  very  feasible ; 
wherefore  I  desire  you  earnestly  to 
lose  no  time  in  tliat  neither,   and 
that  you  would,  with  all  speed,  send 
me  Warren  over,  very  particularly 
instructed,  which  way  and  when  I 
ma^  expect  the  performance  of  that 
business,  with  aU  the  circumstances 
conducing  to  it '  Tvol.  iL  App.  pp.  2, 3). 
See,  further,  a  letter  on  the  22nd, 
and  one  on  St  Patrick's  Day,   in 
which  he  says — 'Besides  what  you 
will  receive  in  answer  to  your  last 
dispatch  by  my  secretary,   I  must 
ada  this,  to  desire  you  to  send  to 
Chester  as  many  muskets  as  you  can 
spare,  with  all  en>edition.    I  would 
wish  2000y  and  likewise  forty  barrels 
of  powder  to  the  same  place.'    And 
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his  decease  put  a  period  to  the  ceaseless  charges  of  the 
Eoyalists,  that  he  was  amassing  an  immense  fortune  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  a  new  calumny  succeeded,  that  he 
had  been  cut  off  for  his  iniquity  by  the  loathsome  disease, 
morbtis  pedicularis,  with  which  Sylla  had  been  affected — 
a  disease  which  has  absurdly  been  ascribed  to  many.* 
His  body  was  exposed  for  some  time,  to  refute  the  groimd- 
less  clamour.  It  was  beheved,  that  the  load  of  business, 
with  anxiety  for  the  pubKc  service,  overpowered  a  natu- 
rally infirm  constitution  at  an  advanced  period  of  Ufe.  His 
debts  were  paid  by  the  parliament. 


CHAP. 

I. 


•  Ruah  vol.  V.  p.  876 ;  WHte- 
locke,  p.  69  J  Clarendon,  voL  iv. 
p.  436  k  teqi  Joumah  of  the  Com- 
mon*. See  Letters  in  tliird  volume 
of  Carte's  Ormonde.  The  malice  of 
Clarendon  makes  him  repeat  the 
fliUy  tale  (which  he  probably  assisted 
to  invent)  regarding  the  cause  of 
Pym's  death,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
f£toy  his  character  for  integrity  by  a 
fltoiy  which,  like  the  other,  only  re- 
flects against  himself— that  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  Strafford,  '  an 
Irishman  of  very  mean  and  low  con- 
dition, afterwards  acknowledged, 
that  being  brought  to  him  as  an 
evidence  of  one  part  of  the  charge 
against  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  a 
piarticalar  of  which  a  person  of  so 
vile  quality  would  not  reasonably 
be  thought  a  competent  informer, 
Bfr.  Pym  gave  him  money  to  buy  a 
satin  suit  and  cloak,  in  wnich  equi- 
page he  appeared  at  the  trial,  and 
gave  hii  evidence.'    Now,  surely,  if 


this  person  of  vile  quality  was  not 
worthy  of  credit  upon  his  oath 
a^nst  Strafford,  he  should  not,  on 
his  bare  word,  nave  been  believed 
against  Pym,  when  the  Restoration 
(for  that  undoubtedly  was  the  '  after- 
wards')  had  put  aU  power  in  the 
hands  of  Clarendon's  own  party. 
But  who  was  this  witness  P  What 
did  he  swear  to  P  To  whom  did  he 
make  this  important  disclosure  P 
Clarendon  is  prudently  silent  as  to 
all  this.  The  same  writer  denies 
the  great  natural  talents  of  Vyisi^ 
and  alleges  that  they  were  not  much 
adorned  with  art;  but  he  admits 
his  capacitv  for  business,  and  allows 
that  *he  nad  a  very  comely  and 
grave  way  of  expressing  himself, 
with  great  volubility  of  words, 
natural  and  proper.'  iJut  see  what 
Baillie  says  of  his  powerful  elo- 
quence, in  his  Jourwu  of  Strafford  s 
Trial, 
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CHAPTER   II. 

STATE  OF  THE  COmT  AKD  BOTAL  ABXT — ASSE3CBLT  OF  THE  XOCK 
OK  MONGREL  PARLIAMENT  AT  OXFORD,  AND  ITS  PROCEEDINGS — 
RUIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH-IRISH  REGIMENTS  BROUGHT  BY  CHARLES 
TO  ENGLAND — ENTRANCE  OF  THE  SCOTS,  AND  THEIR  JUNCTION 
WITH  FAIRFAX  AFTER  HIS  VICTORIES  AT  SELBT — SIEGE  OF  TORE, 
AND  JUNCTION  OF  MANCHESTER'S  ARMT  WITH  FAIRFAXES  AND  THE 
SCOTTISH — EXPLOITS  OF  RUPERT,  AND  BATTLE  OF  MARSTON  MOOR 
— CHARACTER  OF  CROMWELL  AND  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS — BATTLE 
OF  CROPREDY  BRIDGE — ^ESSEX*S  FORCES  DISARMED— SECOND  BATTLE 
OF  NEWBURY — SELF-DENTING  ORDINANCE — FAIRFAX — MONTROS£*S 
PROCEEDINGS  EN  SCOTLAND  —  TREATY  OF  UXBRIDGE  —  EXECUTION 
OF  LAUD. 

CHAP.  In  his  attempt  to  escape  from  the  wholesome  control  of 
^  .  his  grand  council,  Charles  only  incurred  a  severer  thral- 
dom. To  the  complaints  and  insatiable  demands  of  those 
who  supported  him,  and  who,  putting  a  due  value  on 
their  own  services,  showed  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
vindicate  his  claims  without  a  proper  return,  the  royal  ear 
must  be  ever  open ;  and  if  any  received  the  slightest 
check  in  his  unwarrantable  pretensions,  '  he  grew  sullen, 
complained  he  was  neglected,  and  resolved,  or  pretended 
so,  to  quit  the  service,  and  to  travel  into  some  foreign 
kingdom.'  Having  set  the  example  of  trampling  upon  all 
law  but  that  of  force,  he  taught  the  soldiers  to  regard  the 
sword  as  the  origin  of  legitimate  government,  and  conse- 
quently to  despise  the  council  as  subordinate  to  the  army. 
With  a  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  the  officers  threw 
off  that  hkewise  for  military  discipline,  and  the  ordinary 
decency  of  morals,  having  become  addicted  to  the  grossest 
intemperance  and  licentiousness,  which  soon  infected  tlie 
whole  army.  The  council,  which  wanted  all  the  vigour 
of  a  popular  meeting,  was  rent  into  factions,  all  forgetting 
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the  cause  in  their  intrigues  for  place,  honours,  and  emolu-  chap. 
ment,  and  each  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  his  neighbour.  ^  ^^  . 
But  he,  flattering  himself  that,  after  he  had  used  his  pre- 
sent instruments  to  overturn  the  constitution,  he  might 
either  restrain  or  change  them,  was  not  moved  by  this 
melancholy  posture  of  aflairs,  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  recover  the  place  of  a  l^al  monarch  ;  yet 
it  is  most  certain  that,  as  the  government  which  he 
desired  would  have  been  opposed  to  the  affections  of  his 
people,  he  must  have  been  little  better  than  the  slave  of 
the  military,  on  whom  alone,  in  that  event,  he  could  have 
depended.* 

Charles,  having  learned  advisers,  who  told  him  that,  in 
their  '  opinion,  the  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  void  from  the  beginning,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  bar  himself  from  the  power  of  dis- 
solving it,  which  is  to  be  deprived  of  an  essential  part  of 
his  sovereignty,'  had  formed  the  design  of  dissolving  the 
parliament  But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Hyde, 
who  assured  him  that  not  one  man  less  would,  on  that 
account,  attend  the  meeting  at  Westminster  ;  and  that,  as 
it  would  confirm  all  the  assertions  of  the  two  Houses  in 
regard  to  his  intention  (for,  on  the  same  principle  that  he 
denied  the  validity  of  this  act,  he  might  all  the  other  acts 
to  which  even  his  supporters  were  attached,  as  excellent 
pro\'isions  in  favour  of  public  liberty),  so  it  would  bring 
to  them  an  accession  of  many  members  who  had  lately 
deserted  their  places  in  that  assembly.f  Instead  of  this, 
therefore,  another  plan  was  recommended — that  of  sum- 
moning the  members  of  both  Houses  to  meet  at  Oxford, 
when  all  those  who  had  left  Westminster  might,  as  to  a 
free  parliament,  resort  hither,  and  thus  destroy  the  autho- 
rity of  the  meeting  at  Westminster.  But  Charles,  though 
he  conceived  the  scheme  to  be  feasible  in  the  main,  was, 
on  other  grounds,  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  such 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299-316,  and  other  pasanges  already  ciUnL 
t  Clar.  Life,  voL  L  p.  ^  d  $eq. 
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CHAP,  an  assembly,  and  reluctandy  listened  to  the  project. 
.  ^  ^  Nothing  being  farther  from  his  purpose  than  peace  upon 
conditions,  he  apprehended  that  the  members  who  should 
obey  his  summons,  having  been  allowed  the  character  of 
a  free  parhament,  might  assume  the  independence  of  one, 
and,  by  proposing  accommodation,  cripple  instead  of  ad- 
vancing his  designs.  His  council,  however,  viewed  matters 
in  a  different  light,  and  he  came  round  to  their  opinion. 
But  the  groimds  on  which  the  plan  was  recommended  and 
adopted  are  best  stated  in  the  words  of  Clarendon.  *  It 
might  reasonably  be  hoped  and  presumed,  that  persons 
who  had  that  duty  to  obey  his  majesty's  summons  in 
coming  thither,  which  would  be  none  but  such  as  had 
already  absented  themselves  from  Westminster,  and  thereby 
incensed  those  who  remained  there,  would  not  bring  ill 
and  troublesome  humours  with  them  to  disturb  that  ser- 
vice, which  could  only  preserve  them ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  unite  and  conspire  together  to  make  the  king 
superior  to  his  and  their  enemies.  And  as  to  the  ad- 
vancing any  propositions  of  peace,  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  they  would  be  inclined  to,  nor  would  it  be 
fit  for  his  majesty  to  oppose,  there  could  be  no  incon- 
venience, since  their  appearing  in  it  would  but  draw 
reproach  from  those  at  Westminster,  who  would  never 
give  them  any  answer,  or  look  upon  them  under  any 
notion  but  as  private  persons  and  deserters  of  the  parha- 
ment, without  any  quaUfication  to  treat  or  be  treated 
with  ;  which  would  more  provoke  those  at  Oxford,  and 
by  degrees  stir  up  more  animosities  between  them.'* 
Thus  did  Charles  consent,  even  to  this  meeting,  only  from 
the  hope  that  circumstances  had  deprived  it  of  all  in- 
dependence, and  that,  far  from  accompUshing  the  object 
which  he  professed  to  have  most  at  heart — the  pubUc 
peace — ^it  would  render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable,  f 
What  had  been  foreseen  immediately  happened  when 

•  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  353.  f  Ibid,  p,  361  et  seq. 
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this  assembly  met.  The  parUament,  which  had  too  fully  chap. 
experienced  that  propositions  fix)m  the  king  were  merely  -  ^  - 
intended  to  carry  intrigues  for  betraying  them,  had  pru-  Meeting  of 
dently  prohibited  any  message  from  that  quarter,  except  Jei  i^ 
through  the  general ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  q^^  ^ 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parUament  at  Oxford, 
under  cover  to  him,  to  be  conveyed  to  those  who  trusted 
him.  This,  as  it  at  once  directly  denied  the  authority 
under  which  he  acted,  he  refiised  to  forward ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  letter  from  the  king's  general  for  a  safe- 
conduct,  '  to  and  from  Westminster,  for  Mr.  Eichard  Fan- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Thomas  Offly.'  The  same  conclusion  arose 
from  this ;  and  Essex  answered,  that  when  his  majesty 
required,  for  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  a  safe-conduct  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parhament,  it  should  be  forwarded. 
Then  followed  another  letter  to  Essex,  enclosing  one  from 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  parhament  assembled  at  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  parhament  assembled 
at  Westminster,  which  drew  from  that  body  a  spirited 
answer,  vindicating  their  own  character  as  the  grand 
legislative  assembly,  yet  professing  their  desire  of  accom- 
modation ;  and  thus  ended  the  matter  according  to  the 
monarch's  wish,  while  it  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  pub- 
hshing,  in  the  name  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
parUament  assembled  at  Oxford,  a  declaration,  fuU  of 
reproaches  against  the  parUament  for  continuing  so  cala- 
mitous a  war,  in  spite  of  all  his  ceaseless  labours  to  ter- 
minate the  bleeding  misery  of  his  kingdom.* 

Charles's  Mongrel  ParUament,  as  himself  designated  it, 
imitated  the  conduct  of  the  two  Houses  at  Westminster 
in  ordaining  taxes.  It  allowed  a  loan  of  100,000/.  on 
privy  seal,  which  was  compulsorily  levied,  and  imposed 
a  duty  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  commodities,  while  it 
granted  its  authority  to  raise  troops,  whether  by  impress- 
ment or  voluntary  service.     The  excise  was  first  intro- 

•  Clar.  Tlist.  vol.  iv.  p.  396  d  seq,  with  n. ;  Bush,  vol  v.  p.  660  et  teq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  80  rf  9eq. 
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CHAP,  duced  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  it  afforded  to  the 
-  ^^  _-  royalist  party  which  thus  followed  the  example  a  field 
for  declamation  ;  as  that  it  had  hitherto  been  the  reproach 
against  foreign  states,  that  they  were  subjected  to  it,  and 
that  the  bare  apprehension  of  such  a  thing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign  had  excited  a  general  alarm.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  name,  but  the  substance,  which  ought 
to  excite  abhorrence.  England  gloried  in  her  superiority 
to  foreign  states,  because  no  tax  could  be  imposed  in  that 
kingdom  except  by  the  voice  of  the  community,  expressed 
by  their  legitimate  organ  the  parliament ;  while,  in  other 
states,  imposts  were  levied  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  and 
fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower  classes,  lest  the 
higher,  who  alone  possessed  a  shadow  of  political  influ- 
ence, should  revolt  againt  a  tyrannical  government.  The 
people  of  England  had,  on  tiie  same  grounds,  justly  en- 
tertained the  greatest  apprehensions  of  a  king  who,  in 
the  face  of  every  constitutional  principle,  had  resolved  to 
impose  an  excise  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  to  exact  it  But  it  is  not  so  wonderful 
that  the  EoyaKsts  of  that  age,  who  merely  desired  a  pre- 
text for  clamour,  should,  though  they  followed  the  exam- 
ple which  might  have  closed  their  mouths,  have  stigmatised 
the  parliament  on  that  ground,  as  that  the  historian  to 
whom  we  have  so  often  alluded,  should  have  said,  that 
'  so  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain  upon 
the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excise  was  unknown  to 
them ;'  for,  of  the  invention  of  monopolies  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  he  remarks,  that  *  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
years  at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches  and 
arts,  and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  as 
little  industry  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary ;'  and 
he  well  knew,  first,  that  monopolies,  which  were  against 
the  old  fundamental  laws,  had  since  been  directly  prohi- 
bited by  statute ;  and,  secondly,  that  Charles  had  so 
shackled  every  manufacture — nay,  raw  commodity — by 
that  pernicious  system,  so  raised  the  ordinary  articles  of 
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consumption,  that  industry  and  commerce  had  been  palsied,  chap. 
and  the  people  oppressed  by  the  dearth  of  the  articles.  The  -  ^  _- 
removal  of  these  monopolies  had  since  given  such  a  spring 
and  energy  to  the  national  spirit,  that,  in  spite  of  a  civil 
war,  the  taxes  of  parhament  had  become  comparatively 
insignificant,  while  the  people  knew  that  they  were  im- 
posed for  an  object  that  could  alone  secure  public  and 
private  liberty,  and  for  which  almost  any  temporary  sacri- 
fice ought  to  be  reckoned  inconsiderable.  Such  were 
tlie  first  proceedings  of  the  Mongrel  Parliament.  But 
Charles,  not  content  with  the  taxes  which  even  it  imposed, 
issued  orders,  under  the  penalty  of  fire  and  sword,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Oxfordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
to  bring  in  their  com,  hay,  &c.,  for  which,  indeed,  he  pro- 
fessed his  purpose  to  pay  at  moderate  rates.  His  par- 
liament adjourned  itself  during  the  summer;  and  we 
shall  give  some  accounts  of  its  after  proceedings  in  their 
place.* 

Charles  had  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  great  assistance  fi'om  France  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Louis  Xin.  he  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
more  friendly  counsels.  To  his  mortification,  however. 
Mazarine  only  sent  the  Count  Ilarcourt  to  propose  a  me- 
diation between  liim  and  his  parhament — which  of  course 
ended  in  nothing.f 

In  November  1643,  some  of  the  English  regiments  The  arrival 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland  were  the  Eng° 
brought  by  Charles  to   England,  and  were  afterwards  lifi^i™}^ 
joined  by  more ;  but,  though  the  officers  were  sufficiently 
disposed  towards  the  service,  the  privates  were  inclined 
to  mutiny  against  what  they  conceived  to  be  treason  to 
their  religion  and  country.     The  officers  entertained  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamentary  troops,  and 
their  first  success  seemed  to  justify  their  presumption ; 

♦  Ku9h.  Tol.  T.  p.  659  ei  seq, ;  Clar.      State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  157  et  seq. ; 
Hut.  voL  iv.  p.  416  et  seq.  Appendix  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  203 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  326  et  seq. ;      et  seq. 
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but  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  soon  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  •  Having  landed  at  Mostyn,  in  North  Wales,  and 
been  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron,  lately  Sir 
John  Byron,  they  took  Hawarden  Castle,  then  Beeston 
Castle,  which  was  so  disgracefully  surrendered  that  the 
governor  was  executed  for  cowardice :  Northwich,  Crew 
House,  Dedington  House,  and  lastly,  Acton  Church,  yielded 
to  them,  leaving  no  place  in  Cheshire  or  the  neighbour- 
hood in  possession  of  the  opposite  party  except  Nantwich; 
and  this  town  was  laid  siege  to  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Alarmed  for  so  important  a  place,  parliament  ordered  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  month  of  January,  when  his  horse 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  preceding  campaign, 
the  foot  also  much  harassed,  and  the  roads  very  deep, 
to  undertake  its  reKef.  The  spirit  of  this  gallant  com- 
mander was  instantly  infused  into  his  troops,  and  he  led 
them  on  to  victory.  Byron  had  divided  his  army,  and 
placed  it  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  but  Fairfax  in  vain 
attempted  to  attack  one  part  before  the  other  joined  it ; 
for  his  own  artillery  was  not  come  up,  and  the  junction 
was  effected  before  he  was  prepared  for  action.  The  bat- 
tle was  sharp,  but  of  short  duration.  Byron's  forces  gave 
way  on  all  sides,  and  a  great  part  having  retreated  to 
Acton  Church, '  were  caught  as  in  a  trap.'  Two  hundred 
only  of  the  vanquished  were  slain ;  but  a  great  number 
of  officers  and  fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  victors  also  took  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  ordnance,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of  colours :  a 
hundred  and  twenty  women,  who,  armed  with  long 
knives,  are  reported  to  have  done  mischief,  also  fell  into 
their  hands.    The  victory  was  gained  with  the  loss  of  fifty 


•The  following  is  the  military 
character  of  Fairfex,  drawn  in  1G40 
or  7  :  *  And  in  regard  to  activity  it 
not  only  justly  applies  to  him,  hut  to 
Cromwell,  and  most  of  the  ofHcers 
who  were  employed  after  the  new 
model  He  was  still  for  action  in 
field  or  fortification;  esteeming  no* 


thing  infeasihle  for  God,  and  for  man 
to  do  in  God's  strength,  if  they 
would  be  up  and  doing;  and  thus 
his  success  hath  run  through  a  line 
crossed  to  that  of  old  soldiery,  of 
long  sieges  and  slow  approaches; 
and  he  hath  done  all  so  soon  because 
he  was  ever  doing '  (Sprigge,  p.  322). 
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men ;  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  was  dissipated  that  chap. 
army  on  which  Charles  had  so  much  reUed,  for  a  great  .,,  ^]'  , 
portion  abhorring  the  service,  joined  the  parliament.* 

Eesolved  upon  putting  into  execution  his  project  of  in- 
troducing the  native  Irish,  the  king  granted  fresh  powers 
to  Antrim  to  seduce  Monro,  whose  ar^iy  alone,  as  it 
was  well  observed,  prevented  the  Irish  from  being  poured 
in  endless  succession  upon  the  western  coast.f  But  Monro 
was  incorruptible,  and  such  of  the  native  troops  as  were 
introduced  into  England  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  army 
which  had  been  raised  to  reduce  and  chastise  them.  As 
these  gave  no  quarter,  but  continued  that  detestable  mode 
of  warfare  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
insurrection,  parliament  most  properly  passed  an  ordi- 
nance against  giving  them  quarter.  J 

In  the  same  month  of  January  1644,  the  Scottish  Entrance 
army,  consisting  of  17,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  entered  ^^gf 
England.  The  roads  were  excessively  deep,  and  this  brave 
army  wanted  those  improvements  in  travelling  which  ren- 
der a  modern  campaign  so  comparatively  easy.  The  men 
often  marched  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  and  the  subsequent 
thaw  rendered  their  progress  still  more  dreadful.  Fre- 
quently were  they  obKged  to  repose  in  the  fields,  while 
the  precautions  of  the  enemy  reduced  them  to  great  straits 
for  subsistence.  Having  reached  Newcastle,  they  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  governor  and  garrison 


•  Whitelocke,  p.  81 ;  Rush.  vol.  v. 
p.  209  d  »eq, ;  Carte's  Let,  vol.  i.  p.  29 
et  seq, ;  Clar.  Hist.  yoL  iy.  p.  423  A  seq, 
ClareDdon  is  wronff  in  supposing 
that  Fairfax  began  tne  attack  oefore 
both  the  enemy's  diTisions  were 
united.  Furfax  hoped  to  have  done 
BOf  but  was  disappointed  (see  his  own 
diitpatch).  Sir  Itobert  Byron,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
says  that  the  enclosures  preyented 
the  royalist  horse  from  assisting  the 
foot. 

t  Baillie*fl  Let  vol.  i.  p.  103  et  teq. ; 


Clar.  Papers,  yol.  ii.  jp.  165  et  9eq, 

\  Kusn.  yol.  y.  p.  783.  Mr.  Ilume 
says,  that  Prince  Kupert,  by  making 
some  reprisals,  soon  repressed  this 
inhumanity ;  but  surely  if  Rupert 
were  justified  in  making  reprisals  the 
opposite  party  were,  in  ordaining  that 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  a  body 
of  men  that  allowed  none.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  ordinance  was  invariably 
acted  upon,  and  that  Rupert's  denial 
of  quarter  occurred  some  months  an- 
terior to  it. 
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CHAP,  convinced  them  that  it  would  only  be  won  with  diflBculty. 
>,  ,• '  Their  situation  was  now  critical.  The  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, strengthened  with  forces  from  Durham,  and  twelve 
troops  of  horse  from  Yorkshire,  watched  their  motions 
with  an  army  of  14,000.  After  he  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  fight,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  prevented 
the  Scots — who  in  two  skirmishes  were  successful — ^from 
meeting  with  action,  he,  to  straiten  their  quarters,  retired 
upon  Durham  House,  carrying  and  driving  always  every- 
thing before  him.  Five  vessels  had  been  sent  from  Scot- 
land with  provisions ;  but  three  of  them  had  been  wrecked, 
and  the  other  two,  having  been  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther into  Sunderland,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
army  was  therefore  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  that  it 
was  frequently  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never 
had  more  than  a  supply  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  however,  they  might 
procure  provisions  for  themselves ;  but  they  wanted  for- 
age for  the  horses.  By  advancing  they  secured  the  latter, 
but  exposed  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  former :  by 
sending  forward  their  horse,  while  they  detained  the 
foot,  they  would  have  hazarded  the  ruin  of  the  army ; 
since  the  marquis  could  encounter  the  foot  with  all  his 
forces,  and  then  return  against  the  latter.  It  was  pru- 
dently determined  on,  therefore,  to  march  forward,  in  the 
face  of  all  difficulties,  into  the  heart  of  England,  leaving 
the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
A  fresh  victory  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  brought  them  im- 
expected  relief.* 

The  parliament  conceiving,  that  while  the  marquis 
watched  the  motions  of  the  Scottish  army,  now  was  the 
time  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  sent  orders  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son  Sir  Thon^as,  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  latter  having  received  the  orders,  left  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  in  which  he 

*  Husk  vol  V.  p.  603  et  seq.;  Batllie*fl  LeUers, 
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was  then  engaged,*  to  his  brother  Sir  WUliam,  Colonels  chap. 
Ashton,  Eigby,  and  others,  and  hastened  to  join  his  ^  ^'  • 
father.  Colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  to  the  command  in  Yorkshire  dur- 
ing his  own  absence,  and  who  had  been  very  active, 
erroneously  conceiving  that  he  might  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Fairfaxes,  encoimtered  their  united  forces  at  Selby, 
and  was  totally  defeated :  himself  and  many  other  officers, 
with  1500  common  soldiers,  were  taken,  besides  all  their 
ordnance,  arms,  and  baggage.  Vessels  and  boats  upon 
the  river,  belonging  to  the  adverse  party,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  marquis  now  perceived 
himself  in  danger  of  being  enclosed  between  the  two 
armies — that  of  the  Fairfaxes  on  the  south,  and  of  the 
Scots  on  the  north,  and  having  drawn  some  additional 
forces  from  Newcastle  and  Lumley  Castle,  hastily  retreated 
into  York,  whither  he  was  quickly  followed.* 

Fairfax  joined  the  Scottish  army  at  Tadcaster  on  the  siage  of 
20th  of  April,  and  marched  directly  to  York.  But  their  ^^'^ 
united  forces  were  insufficient  to  beleaguer  that  city.  For 
the  marquis  having  between  4000  and  5000  horse,  with 
the  command  of  the  bridge,  could  easily  meet  the  assail- 
ants  at  any  part.  If  again  they  divided  their  forces,  and 
occupied  the  opposite  sides,  then  he  could  attack  either 
division  with  all  his  army,  and  probably  destroy  it  before 
the  other  could  possibly  come  to  its  assistance  ;  and  after- 
wards direct  all  his  force  against  the  other.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  summon  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester out  of  the  associated  counties  to  their  assistance ; 
and,  before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  give  a  succinct 
account  of  his  army  and  its  proceedings. f 

In  the  preceding  year,  Manchester  had  undertaken  to 
the  parUament  to  raise  an  army  out  of  the  associated 
counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln,  with  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  order 

•  Rush.  voL  V.  p.  CIS  d^,  t  iWrf.  p.  620. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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to  eo-operate  with  the  forces  under  CromwelL  The  earl 
appointed  that  intrepid  and  able  commander  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, and,  in  a  short  time,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  14,000  men.  For  the  regular  support  of  this 
new  army,  after  it  had  performed  some  gallant  feats,  the 
parUament  passed  an  ordinance  for  assessments  in  the 
associated  counties ;  and  it  was  soon  put  into  an  excellent 
condition.  On  the  3rd  of  May  it  sat  down  before  Lincoln, 
and  immediately  took  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
besieged  retreated  to  the  minster  and  the  castle,  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence ;  and,  on  the  6th,  a  fall  of  rain 
having  retarded  operations,  Manchester  carried  these  by 
storm,  when  the  governor  and  officers,  with  700  private 
foot,  and  100  horse,  were  taken  prisoners,  besides  the 
arms  and  eight  pieces  of  ordnance.  What  enhanced  the 
victory  was  its  being  gained  with  the  loss  of  only  eight 
men.  After  this  he  made  a  disposition  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  wliom  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle had  sent  with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  forage  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  joined  the  united  army  at 
York.  But  part  of  the  Parliamentary  army  had  also  been 
sent  to  Lancashire  under  Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  there 
had  been  great  loss  during  the  siege.* 

Charles  regarded  York  as  so  important  a  place,  that  he 
conceived  the  loss  of  it  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
his  crown.  He  therefore  commanded  Eupert  to  march 
to  its  rehef,  and  endeavour  to  beat  the  rebel  army  of  both 
kingdoms  as  the  only  prospect  which  the  monarch  had  to 
spin  out  time  till  Eupert  himself  should  come  to  his 
assistance.!    Eupert  had  lately  performed  some  great 


•  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  621  et  seq, 
t  See  the  king's  letter  to  him  in 
the  Appendix  to  Evelyn's  Mem. 
p.  80  et  seq.  This  latter  is  extremely 
valuable,  as  it  fonns  a  powerful  vin- 
dication for  Rupert,  and  it  is  a  proof 
how  memoirs  are  got  up;  that,  in 
those  of  the  house  of  Somer\'ille,  it  is 
aaidy  that  Essex's  army  had   been 


ruined  in  the  south,  so  that  Rupert 
had  no  motive  for  fighting ;  whereas 
the  ruin  of  Essex's  army  occurred  on 
the  1st  of  September  following.  Cla- 
rendon pretends  that  the  letter  which 
he  alluaes  to  could  not  bear  that  con- 
struction. But  I  cannot  conceive 
that  there  is  room  for  doubt  on  the 
subject  {Id.  p.  613  et  ieq.) 
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exploits.  He  had  relieved  Newark  with  great  loss  to  the  chap. 
opposite  party ;  and  having  then  marched  into  Shrop-  ^  ^f'  ^^ 
shire,  had  taken  the  garrison  of  Longford,  near  Newport. 
He  had  next  proceeded  to  tlie  reUef  of  Latham  House, 
where  the  Countess  of  Derby,  during  a  close  siege,  had 
made  a  noble  defence.  Li  his  route,  however,  he  had 
carried  Stopworth,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  with  the  cannon,  and  ammunition,  and  some 
hundred  prisoners.  The  Parliamentary  party  before 
Latham  House,  on  the  approach  of  so  superior  a  force, 
had  retreated  to  Bolton ;  but  Rupert  having  followed 
them,  had  carried  that  town  also  in  spite  of  a  gallant 
defence.  The  glory  of  the  victory,  however,  was  tarnished 
by  his  cruelty.  He  refused  quarter  to  1200,  whom  he 
put  to  the  sword.  Liverpool  had  also  been  taken  by 
him ;  but  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  goods  had 
prudently  been  conveyed  away  by  the  governor,  who 
foresaw  that  the  defence  of  the  place  was  impracticable. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  suffered  under  the  vengeance 
of  an  infuriated  soldiery  for  the  prudent  act  of  the  go- 
vernor. It  was  when  he  had  performed  these  exploits 
that  he  received  the  orders  of  Charles  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  York,  and  to  fight  the  united  army.  Rupert, 
therefore,  having  gathered  all  the  forces  he  could  in  his 
march,  and  being  joined  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  New- 
ca:?tle's  horse,  proceeded  towards  York  at  the  head  of 
nearly  20,000  men.* 

Before  the  approach  of  Rupert,  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  had 
tried  the  stratagem  of  negotiation  to  spin  out  time  till 
rehef  arrived.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  prince  appeared 
with  his  large  force  ;  and  the  united  army,  expecting  that 
he  would  approach  by  the  south-west  side  of  the  river, 
retreated  to  Marston  Moor,  with  the  hope  of  obliging 
him  to  fight ;  but  he  dexterously  effected  his  object  by  a 

*  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  623  ct  seq, 
H  2 
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CHAP,  different  route.  The  situation  of  his  army,  and  of  the 
s_  ^,^'  ,.  besieged,  was  however  wretched.  His  forces,  suddenly 
raised,  depended  for  subsistence  on  the  sword,  and  would 
be  ready  to  desert  on  any  reverse  or  want,  while  they 
would  necessarily,  by  a  long  continuance  in  any  quarter, 
have  raised  the  country  against  them.  The  troops  in  the 
city  were  so  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  an  engagement. 
The  generals  of  the  united  army,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
resolved  to  march  to  Tadcaster,  Cawood,  and  Selby,  with 
the  view  not  only  of  making  themselves  master  of  the 
river,  but  of  cutting  off  all  suppUes  out  of  the  East-Eiding, 
and  obstructing  his  march  southwards,  while  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing from  the  west,  whence  they  had  pursued  him  by 
the  route  he  came,  and  thus  rendered  retreat  very 
hazardous.  Three  thousand  additional  forces  were  indeed 
expected  by  the  marquis  from  the  north ;  but  the  earl, 
with  the  Lancashire  forces,  which  were  far  more  nu- 
merous, also  hastened  forward  to  join  the  adverse  party. 
In  these  circumstances,  Eupert  had  every  motive,  besides 
the  positive  command  of  the  king,  to  hazard  a  battle. 
His  army  was  at  least  equal,  and,  flushed  with  success, 
were  in  high  spirits  for  battle,  which  a  short  delay  would, 
fix)m  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  have  dejected.  If  he  pre- 
vailed, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  exertions  of 
Cromwell,  who  in  reality  saved  the  aUied  army,  such 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  fact — the  most 
formidable  force  which  Charles  had  to  encounter  was 
overthrown,  and  then  Eupert  hoped  to  have  marched 
with  a  victorious  army  to  join  the  monarch,  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  all  opposition  would  be  over- 
borne. It  may  well  be  questioned,  too,  whether  he  could 
have  avoided  an  engagement.  For  he  required  to  move 
for  provisions,  and  could  not  have  stirred  without  fighting. 
But  the  loser  is  ever  censured ;  and  the  defeated  party, 
while  they  indulged  themselves  in  reflections  upon  his 
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misconduct,  endeavoured  to  ease  their  anguish  in  reproach,     chap. 

and  by  persuading  themselves  that  the  issue  ought  to  have  * ^  -^ 

been  different.  It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  hazarding  an 
engagement,  alleging  that  he  should  be  contented  with 
having  effected  his  grand  object  of  relieving  York ;  that 
he  understood  such  dissension  had  broken  out  amongst 
the  generals  of  the  adverse  party,  that  they  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  separating  ;  and  that  then,  when  besides 
reinforced  with  the  additional  troops  expected,  he  must 
destroy  each  party  individually.  But  from  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  accounts  of  this  matter,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  marquis,  or  his  friends  for  him,  was,  hke 
many  others,  wise  after  the  event ;  and  as  the  loss  of  the 
battle  was  imputed  to  himself,  he  had  a  motive  for  exert- 
ing himself  to  invent  an  apology.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  combined  army  meant  to  spUt ; 
and  the  dissension,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Cromwell,  arose  after  the  battle :  while,  if  we  may  credit 
Clarendon,  no  personal  communication  took  place  between 
Eupert  and  Newcastle.  It  may  be  added  that,  even 
assuming  the  fact  of  the  marquis's  advice,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  had  intelligence 
which  could  have  justified  any  reasonable  man  for  acting 
upon  it.* 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  combined  army  began  its  Battle  of 
march  to  Tadcaster,  the  Scots  leading  the  van,  when  news  m^!^" 
arrived  that  Eupert  pressed  upon  the  rear  with  5000 
horse,  and  was  drawing  up  the  rest  of  his  troops.  The 
march  was  immediately  countermanded,  and  preparations 
made  for  battle.  The  numbers  of  the  respective  armies 
in  the  field  were  nearly  equal,  each  being  about  25,000. 
Of  the  royal  army,  Eupert  commanded  the  right  wing  ; 
and,  though  accounts  are  contradictory,  it  appears  that 
Newcastle  commanded  the  left;    but  that  the  arduous 

•  Carte's  Let.  vol.  i.  pp.  67-6. 
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CHAP,  part  of  his  duty  devolved  upon  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
^.^  Colonel  Huny.  It  is  uncertain  who  commanded  the 
centre.  On  the  opposite  side,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  consisting  of  eighty  troops  of 
horse,  being  partly  his  own,  and  partly  Scottish.  The 
left  wing,  which  consisted  of  seventy  troops,  being  the 
whole  of  Manchester's  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  Scottish, 
was  nominally  commanded  by  that  nobleman  and  his 
lieutenant-general,  Cromwell,  assisted  by  the  Scottish 
lieutenant-general,  David  Leslie ;  but  in  reality  by  Crom- 
well alone,  supported  by  Leslie  :  the  earl  having  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  infantry,  which  was  also 
stationed  on  the  left.  The  centre  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Fairfax  on  the  right,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven  on  the 
left.  As  Eupert's  line  extended  farther  than  theirs,  they, 
to  secure  their  flank,  placed  on  the  left  the  Scottish 
dragoons,  under  Colonel  Frizzle.  The  prince's  word  was 
*  God  and  the  king ;'  the  opposite  party's,  *  God  with  us.' 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ordnance  on 
both  sides  began  to  play,  but  with  very  inconsiderable 
execution.  At  five,  all  was  ready  for  a  general  action, 
and  a  deep  silence  ensued,  each  party  expecting  from  the 
other  the  attack,  which  an  intervening  ditch  and  bank 
rendered  hazardous.  Though  within  musket-shot,  how- 
ever, the  hostile  armies  faced  each  other  without  moving, 
for  about  two  hours — no  proof  of  that  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity ascribed  to  Eupert — and  it  was  generally  believed 
throughout  the  ranks  of  the  respective  parties,  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  that  night.  But  at  seven  o'clock  the 
Parliamentary  generals  determined  on  the  attack,  and  the 
signal  being  given,  Manchester's  foot,  with  part  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Scots,  advanced  in  a  running  march, 
and  having  soon  passed  the  ditch,  charged  vigorously. 
The  horse  also  charged,  and  the  attack  began  likewise  on 
the  opposite  wing.  The  first  division  of  Eu^^ert's  horse, 
headed  by  himself,  charged  three  hundred  of  Cromwell's 
with  that  intrepid  leader  at  their  head ;  and  as  the  prince 
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had  brought  his  bravest  troops  to  this  quarter,  and  attacked  chap. 
both  in  front  and  iBank,  the  combat  was  for  some  time 
desperate,  the  respective  parties  slashing  at  each  other 
with  their  swords ;  but  Cromwell's  band,  ever  irresistible, 
at  length  broke  through,  and  having  been  ably  supported 
by  Leshe,  the  whole  cavalry  in  that  wing  was  borne  down. 
The  victors  continued  the  chase  beyond  the  left  wing  of 
the  vanquished.  Manchester's  charge  with  his  foot  was 
equally  successful  against  the  infantry,  amongst  which  was 
Newcastle's  own  regiment,  who,  disdaining  to  fly,  were 
cut  down  in  the  order  that  they  had  been  first  formed  in  : 
the  remainder  fled  towards  York.  In  the  other  wing,  the 
fortune  of  the  first  shock  was  reversed.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  Colonel  Lambert,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six 
troops,  charged  the  horse  opposite,  and  breaking  through 
went  to  their  own  left  wing ;  but  Hurry,  then  charging 
with  his  reserve,  so  furiously  assailed  Lord  Fairfax's  bri- 
gade, which  was  annoyed  by  raw  levies  that  were  put  to 
flight  and  thrown  back  upon  their  body,  that  the  right 
wing  was  routed  with  part  of  the  main  body,  including 
the  Scots,  and  fled  towards  Tadcaster,  giving  out  that  all 
was  lost :  as  however  the  conquerors  were  ready  to  seize 
the  carriages,  Cromwell  with  his  horse,  and  Manchester 
with  his  foot,  having  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
prince's  right,  and  perceived  the  condition  of  their  friends, 
advanced  to  a  second  charge.  Both  sides  were  surprised 
to  find  that  they  must  fight  the  battle  over  again,  for  a 
victory  of  which  each  thought  himself  assured.  The  face 
of  the  field  was  now  counterchanged,  the  Eoyalists  occupy- 
ing exactly  the  ground  which  their  adversaries  had  done, 
and  the  Parhamentary  party  that  of  the  Eoyahsts.  The 
second  encounter  was  desperate,  but  short.  Before  ten 
o'clock  the  Parhamentary  forces  had  cleared  the  field,  and 
not  only  secured  their  own  artillery,  but  taken  the  whole 
train  of  Eupert.  The  victors  followed  up  the  pursuit  till 
within  a  mile  of  York.  In  killed,  the- king  lost  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  and  in  prisonei's,  foiu*  generals 
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CHAP. 

n. 


and  nearly  a  hundred  other  officers,  with  fifteen  hundred 
common  soldiers.  The  opposite  party  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  loss  of  more  than  three  hundred.  Twenty-five 
pieces  of  ordnance,  a  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of 
powder,  and  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  a  hundred 
pairs  of  colours,  and  Newcastle's  cabinet,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.* 

Great  as  was  the  loss  on  the  royal  side  at  Marston  Moor, 


♦  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  631  et  seq, ; 
Whitelocke,  pp.  93,  94;  Fairfax 
Mem,  *  a  Letter  from  Cromwell  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Colonel  Walton,  an- 
nomicing  the  death  of  Walton's  son.' 
According  to  this  the  Royalists  made 
a  poor  resistance,  and  the  English  did 
aU  (Ellis's  Col.  iii.  p.  800 ;  Clar.  Hist. 
vol.  iv.  p.  508  et  seq.).  This  writer  pre- 
tends, as  if  he  could  have  the  means 
of  knowing,  that  the  parliamentary 
generals  were  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
sension, that  the  Scots  talked  of 
marching  home,  and  all  had  agreed 
to  separate.  But  this  is  just  the  way 
he  ever  talks  on  any  disaster.  The 
parliamentary  writers,  and  the  pri- 
vate correspondence.  &c.  do  not  war- 
rant us  in  reposing  the  slightest  faith 
in  the  statement,  which  is  refuted 
by  the  dispositions  which  had  been 
determined  on.  Clarendon,  too,  as- 
sumes that  the  parliamentary  army 
was  more  numerous,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  SomerviUes  says,  that  the  united 
army  would  have  been  obliged  to 
separate  for  want  of  provisions, 
whereas  the  case  was  just  reversea 
(vol.  ii.  p.  .345  et  seq. ;  Baillie,  Id. 
pp.  191,  201,  203  et  seq.).  *  There 
were  three  generalls  on  each  side/ 
says  this  writer,  'Lesley,'  (Earl  of 
Leven),  '  Fairfax  and  Manchester ; 
Rupert,  Newcastle,  and  King. 
Within  halfe  an  hour  and  less  they 
all  took  to  their  heels.'  But  this  is 
a  mistake  as  to  Manchester  (p,  203 
et  seq.).  The  following  picture  of  the 
battle  by  Mr.  Trevor  to  Ormond,  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  though  a^ess,  admi- 
rable (Carte's  LeUers,  vol.  i.  p.  66 
eiieq.). 


'  To  give  your  excellence  the  short 
account  I  shall  at  present  make  to 
you^  I  could  not  meet  the  nrince 
until  after  the  battle  was  joined,  and 
in  the  fire,  smoke,  and  confusion  of 
that  day,  I  knew  not  for  my  soul 
whither  to  incline.  The  runaways 
on  both  sides  were  so  many,  so 
breathless,  so  speechless,  so  full  of 
fears,  that  I  should  not  have  taken 
them  for  men,  but  by  their  motion, 
which  still  served  them  very  well ; 
not  a  man  of  them  being  able  to  ^ve 
me  the  least  hope  where  the  pnnce 
was  to  be  founo,  both  armies  being 
mingled,  both  horse  and  foot,  no  side 
keeping  their  own  posts.— In  this 
temble  distraction  did  I  scour  the 
country ;  here  meeting  with  a  shoal 
of  Scots,  crying  out,  *Wae*s  us, 
we're  a'  undone ;'  and  so  full  of 
lamentation  and  mourning,  as  if  their 
day  of  doom  had  overtaxen  them, 
and  from  which  they  knew  not  whi- 
ther to  fiy :  and  anon  I  met  with  a 
ragged  troop  reduced  to  four  and  the 
comet;  by-and-bye  with  a  little 
foot  officer  without  a  hat,  band,  or 
indeed  anything  but  feet,  and  so 
much  tongue  as  would  serve  to  in- 
quire the  way  to  the  next  garrisons, 
which,  to  say  truth,  were  well  filled 
with  stragglers  on  both  sides  within 
a  few  hours,  though  they  lay  distant 
from  the  place  of  fight  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.' — Clarendon  himself  in- 
forms us  (voL  V.  p.  186),  that  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  could 
always  rally  their  troops  though 
broken ;  but  the  generalship  of  the 
other  commanders  on  botn  sides 
must  have  been  very  bad. 
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it  is  possible  that  had  the  issue  just  been  reversed,  Fairfax  chap. 
and  Cromwell  would  not  have  permitted  Eupert  to  derive  >..  .'  ,^ 
all  the  advantages  which  redounded  to  them,  and  which 
he  expected,  and  would  doubtless  have  obtained,  against 
inferior  leaders.  They  would  have  instantly  ralUed  their 
broken  troops,  and  retreating  upon  their  resources  in  the 
associated  counties,  if  they  did  not  even  renew  the  contest 
on  the  same  ground,  would  have  been  soon  prepared,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  to  try  the  fortune 
of  another  battle,  after  they  had  straitened  Rupert's 
army,  and  thus  perhaps  deeply  injured  it  by  desertion. 
At  all  events,  they  would  have  effectually  opposed  his 
march  to  the  south.  But  the  other,  though  he  expected 
a  reinforcement,  was  not  even,  supposing  that  he  had  had 
the  mental  aptitude,  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  His 
army,  suddenly  raised,  was  dispirited  by  such  a  reverse. 
It  had  hitherto  depended  upon  the  sword  for  subsistence; 
and  as  suppUes  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  the  posts 
occupied  by  the  parliamentary  troops,  it  must  have  soon 
been  reduced  to  extremities,  which  a  great  portion  would 
not  have  remained  to  meet.  Newcastle's  troops  in  York 
too,  who  were  in  a  raging  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  coidd 
never  be  expected  to  take  the  field  after  the  difficulty  with 
which  part  of  them  had  been  drawn  out  to  Marston  Moor. 
It  was  therefore  prudently  resolved  upon  by  Rupert  to 
retreat,  so  long  as  it  was  practicable ;  and,  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lancashire  forces,  we  must  conclude  that 
he  evinced  good  generalship  in  carrying  off  so  great  a 
portion  of  his  army.  But  the  unfortunate  must  bear  re- 
proach; and  such  writers  as  Clarendon,  who  measured 
events  by  their  own  presumptuous  hopes,  undervaluing 
every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  own  aggrandisement, 
as  if  conquest  were  as  easy  as  words,  have  severely  visited 
upon  the  memory  of  Rupert  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  them  as  counsellors,  while  their  successors  have 
rung  changes  upon  the  same  dull  tale.* 

*  See  last  references. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  is  not  so 
defensible.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  mis- 
character  fortune  to  his  master,  nay  to  surmount  it,  he  instantly 
quifl  of  left  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  he  was  disgusted  with 
Newcastle.  ^^^  rashncss  of  Kupert  in  persisting  to  fight ;  but  it  would 
be  a  poor  apology  for  a  subordinate  commander's  aban- 
doning his  master,  that  he  had  differed  in  opinion  with  his 
superior  in  regard  to  an  action  which  had  proved  disas- 
trous ;  and  this  nobleman  is  confessed  to  have  been  utterly 
unquahfied  for  the  substantial  duties  of  a  general.  Full 
of  the  distinguished  place  he  held  in  society,  '  he  loved 
monarchy,  as  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  own  greatness  ; 
and  the  church,  as  it  was  well  constituted  for  the  splendour 
and  security  of  the  crown ;  and  rehgion,  as  it  cherished 
and  maintained  that  order  and  obedience  that  were  neces- 
sary to  both,  without  any  other  passion  for  the  particular 
opinions  which  were  grown  up  in  it,  and  distinguished  it 
into  parties,  than  as  he  detested  whatsoever  was  like  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.'  His  estate  and  influence  in 
the  district  enabled  him  to  collect  an  army ;  but  though 
*he  liked,'  to  borrow  the  language  of  Clarendon,  Hhe 
pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a  general  well,  and  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  it  to  the  full,  and  for  the  discharge 
of  the  outward  state  and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of 
courtesy,  affability,  bounty,  and  generosity,  he  abounded, 
which  in  the  infancy  of  a  war  became  him,  and  made  him 
for  some  time  very  acceptable  to  men  of  all  conditions, — 
the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  general  he  did  not  in 
any  degree  understand,  being  utterly  unacquainted  with 
war,  nor  would  submit  to  it,  but  referred  all  matters  of 
that  nature  to  the  discretion  of  his  heutenant-general, 
King.'  His  generosity  may  be  questioned  from  the  plun- 
der he  allowed :  but  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  character,  though  the  obstacles 
which  intervened  vindicate  him  from  the  individual  charge, 
that  he  is  accused  by  the  noble  historian  of  not  having 
availed  himself  of  former  opportunities  to  march  south, 
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*  lest  he  should  be  eclipsed  by  the  court,  and  overshadowed  chap. 
by  prince  Eupert.'  Effeminate  in  his  habits,  though  brave  .  ^]'  . 
in  action,  he  frequently,  at  critical  junctures,  unless  when 
a  battle  was  expected,  and  then  he  behaved  with  proper 
spirit  in  his  own  person,  shut  himself  up  for  two  days  at 
a  time,  denying  access  even  to  his  heutenant-general,  that 
he  might  indulge  his  inordinate  taste  for  music,  *  or  his 
softer  pleasures.'*  Such  a  mind  shrank  from  difficulties, 
and  when  he  perceived  that  the  pomp  of  generalship  must 
be  worn  at  a  vast  expense  of  toil ;  and  beheld  that  army 
which  he  had  stept  out  of  himself  to  render  so  complete, 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  for  the  loss  fell  heavily 
upon  it,  he  even  on  that  ground  naturally  longed  for  the 
aristocratic  indolence  he  formerly  enjoyed;  and  having 
no  mental  resources  to  bear  up  against  present  calamity, 
he  saw  his  master's  affairs  through  the  medium  of  those 
feelings  which  render  difficulties  so  appalling  to  the  in- 
active. The  aspiring  hopes  with  which  he  had  espoused 
the  quarrel  were  now  blasted,  since  he  never  could  expect 
to  recover  the  proud  situation  that  he  had  held  in  the 
preceding  year.  Eeproaches  which  must  have  been  mor- 
tifying to  such  a  disposition,  and  from  such  a  quarter, 
were  flung  upon  him  by  Eupert,  as  having  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  battle  ;  and  while  he  could  now  scarcely  look 
for  further  honours  or  rewards  from  the  crown,  he  miglit 
justly  conceive  that  his  abandonment  of  the  cause,  and 
retreat  from  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretext  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  Eupert,  would  serve  him  in  any  sub- 
sequent accommodation  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, as  the  latter  would  not  be  displeased  with  a  rupture 
that  bespoke  the  odiousness  of  the  prince's  temper,  and 
might  forget  past  miscarriages  in  more  recent  events. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  were 
not  confined  merely  to  the  contest  between  the  king  and 
the  parUaraent,  but  powerfully  extended  to  the  parties 
associated  with  the  latter ;  and  as  it  raised  Cromwell,  who 

•  Clar.  vol.  V.  p.  607  ei  seq. 
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CHAP,  was  the  main  instrument  in  the  victory,  as  well  as  the 
.  ^^'  .  party  with  which  he  acted,  to  the  highest  influence,  it 
will  here  be  necessary  to  present  an  account  and  character 
of  both. 
Character  The  storics  which  have  been  so  industriously  circulated 
weU.  ™"  about  the  birth,  and,  more  particularly,  about  the  early 
life  of,  Cromwell,  were  invented  chiefly  after  his  death, 
and  were  the  production  of  men  whose  interested  pitiful 
malice  supplied  the  place  of  talent  The  most  nauseous 
part  of  the  picture  has  obtained  no  sanction  from  such 
writers  as  Clarendon,  who  would  not  have  lost  so  fair  an 
opportunity  to  revile  his  memory,  and  exaggerate  his 
faults,  had  they  not  been  sensible  that,  as  the  stories  were 
groundless,  they  could  not  venture  upon  a  repetition  of 
them  without  forfeitmg  all  character  for  sincerity.  The 
disgusting  task  was  left  to  scribblers  who  had  no  cha- 
racters to  lose,  but  whose  endless  malice  could  implant 
the  sting  which  their  want  of  hterary  merit  would  have 
prevented  men  of  high  minds  from  extracting,  had  they 
dared,  or,  from  poUtical  motives,  been  willing  to  under- 
take it ;  for  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  little  despicable 
minds,  is  to  own  them  worthy  of  notice :  as  the  intelli- 
gent candid  portion  of  the  community  are  superior  to 
contamination,  it  is  only  party  rancour,  which  always 
bums  fiercest  in  the  breasts  of  the  retainers  of  a  faction, 
that  encourages  the  noxious  race  of  slanderers,  and  wise 
men  console  themselves  that  the  tale  will  not  outlive  the 
short  day  of  its  authors.  But,  in  the  case  of  Cromwell, 
matters  have  been  reversed :  stories  which  received  little 
credit  in  their  own  age,  however  sedulously  circulated, 
have  been  revived  with  avidity ;  and  the  very  contempt 
which  passed  them  over,  has  served  to  recommend  them 
as  unanswered  facts.  The  courtiers  could  not  see  depicted 
in  sufficiently  disgusting  colours,  the  man  who  had  so 
signally  triumphed  over  them  as  a  party,  and  devoted  so 
many  of  their  number  to  destruction — whom  they  felt 
that  they  could  only  expect  to  overturn,  and  thus  recover 
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their  own  loss,  by  rendering  odious,  and  the  influence  of  chap. 
whose  character  they  dreaded  after  the  restoration.  Had  .,  ^]'  „^ 
the  &me  of  his  exploits  been  less,  they  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  much  disposed  to  persecute  his 
memory.  The  royal  family  were  naturally  gratified  with 
anecdotes  that  blackened  the  character  of  their  inveterate 
and  powerful  enemy — ^whom  they  abhorred  as  the  mur- 
derer of  a  king  and  their  father ;  while  for  a  season  none 
durst,  and  few  were  incUned  to  stand  forward  the  advo- 
cate of  his  memory,  whose  very  bones  were  dug  fi*om 
their  tomb,  to  be  exposed  upon  a  gibbet,  and  buried  with 
ignominy  under  the  gallows.  A  party  in  parliament, 
who  having  from  their  rank  acquired  influence  at  the  out- 
set, expected  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  throne  to  them- 
selves, could  not  forgive  the  ascendancy  by  which  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours.  The  Presbyterians, 
whose  hopes  he  finistrated,  and  whom  he  crushed  by  his 
arms,  were  not  less  inclined  to  hsten  to  the  slanderous 
tale,  while  the  republicans,  whom  he  overreached  and 
deserted,  were  not  interested  to  vindicate  him  from  as- 
persion. Another  party,  who  admired  his  exploits,  were 
not  imwilling  to  beUeve  that  he  was  as  remarkable  for 
failings  which  sank  him  beneath  their  own  level,  as  for 
talents  which  raised  him  so  far  above  it.  Yet  calumny 
was  harmless  near  his  own  time,  and  rather  cherished  by 
his  rancorous  enemies  as  food  for  their  malice  than 
seriously  believed.  But  the  political  efiects  of  his  career 
did  not  perish  with  him,  and  later  writers  have  collected 
all  the  filth  vented  against  his  early  life,  his  hypocrisy, 
and  other  supposed  vices,  to  render  detestable  the  opposer 
of  a  king,  while  they  have  exaggerated  his  good  quaUties 
and  talents  to  render  respectable  the  dominion  of  an  in- 
dividual. Hence  he  has  been  represented  as  of  obscure 
birth  and  mean  circumstances ;  of  a  character  so  rough, 
boisterous,  and  untractable,  that  he  resisted  ordinary  in- 
struction, and,  in  his  youth,  delighted  only  in  the  grossest 
debauchery,  in  haunting  taverns  and  brotiiels  with  bullies 
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and  roisters,  till  he  had  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  his 
small  inheritance,  when,  by  a  sudden  transition,  he  as- 
gumed  the  manners  of  a  saint,  and  having  now  attempted 
to  gain  a  livehhood  by  agriculture,  lost  the  remainder  of 
his  fortune,  by  spending  with  his  servants  in  fanatical 
prayers  that  portion  of  the  day  which  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  business.  He  thus,  it  is  said,  entered  into  the 
long  parliament  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  to  whom  every 
change  was  acceptable.  But  for  all  this  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  foundation.* 

Ohver  was  descended  of  an  ancient,  and  highly  respect- 
able, family.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was,  on  the  maternal  side,  allied  to  the  royal  house  of 


•  The  idea  of  his  profligacy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  confirmed  by  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  St.  John,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounces himself  to  haye  been  a  sin- 
ner, the  chief  of  sinners ;  but  the 
whole  letter  is  in  a  strain  of  enthu- 
siastic piety  and  self-mortification, 
and  really  proves  nothing,  as  every 
one  must  be  satisfied  who  looks  into 
religious  letters,  &c.  The  morally 
depraved,  who  suddenly  turn  saints, 
look  upon  their  moral  (delinquencies 
as  scarcely  dust  in  the  balance 
weighed  with  their  estrangement 
from  religious  duty.  Thus  in  a 
holopraph  will  writes  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  whose  moral  purity  as  a 
gentleman  I  presume  to  have  been 
unquestionable :  '  In  the  name  of 
God.  Amen.  I  constitute  and  ap- 
point this  to  be  my  last  will,  &c 
To  Thee,  O  Lord  God  of  my  fathers, 
I  resign  my  soul  I  In  very  truth  and 
deed  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  chief- 
est  of  the  chief  of  sinners.  I  cry  to 
Thee  for  mercy  in  and  with  sure 
hope  of  pardon  through  and  for  the 
sake  of  Thy  perfect  righteousness 
and  blood  of  Thine  own  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  lovest,  and  in 
whom  Thou  art  ever  weU  pleased ' 
(Shaw's  Appeal  CaseSy  vol.  i.  p.  06). 
It  has  been  weU  observed,  too,  that 
even  the  confession  in  the  I^itany 
contaiiui  the  ampleBt  acknowledg- 


ments of  sin,  and  that  CromweU 
wrote  in  the  same  spirit.  But  the 
following,  from  the  last  speech  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  will  set 
the  matter  in  the  strongest  light.  *  I 
might  tell  jou,'  says  he  to  the  spec- 
tators of  his  execution,  '  I  was  bom 
a  gentleman,  had  the  education,  tem- 
per, and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  others,  being,  in  my  youthful 
days,  inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  to  that  which  they  call 
good  fellowship,  judging  it  to  be  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  a  gentleman.' 
(From  tnis  one  would  instantly  con- 
clude that  he  had  been  a  dissipated 
debauchee,  but  mark  the  sequel.) 
*  But,  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  my  age,  which  is  about 
thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God 
was  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or 
ground-work  of  repentance  in  me,  for 
the  bringing  me  home  to  himself  by 
his  wonderful,  rich,  and  free  grace, 
&c.  When  my  conscience  was  thus 
awakened,  I  found  my  former  course 
to  be  disloyalty  to  God,  profaneness, 
and  a  way  of  sin  and  death,  which  I 
did  with  tears  and  bitterness  bewail, 
as  I  had  cause  to  do '  {State  Trials^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  194).  On  any  other  occa- 
sion Hume  would  not  have  failed  to 
quote  Hudibras  about — 

*  —  Ckwpel- walking  timet 
When  slightest  sins  were  greatest  crfme^^<» 
Part  I.  Canto  ii.  ppu  66^-^9. 
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Stuart  itself.  His  father  being  a  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  chap. 
Cromwell,  the  inheritance  was  probably  not  large,  yet  .,  ,'  ,^ 
was  it  sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  associate  and  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  first  gentry  in  the  country.  As 
only  son,  he  succeeded  his  father.  To  lower  the  idea  of 
Oliver's  birth,  it  has  been  alleged  that  his  father  con- 
ducted a  large  brewery  to  augment  his  income  from  his 
estate ;  and  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of  high  descent, 
and  singular  prudence  and  good  sense,  continued  the 
business,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  give  portions  to  her 
daughters,  as  weU  as  to  conduct  the  education  of  all  her 
children,  whom  she  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  with  the 
accomplishments  of  their  age.  Though  this  story,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ridiculous  stigma  of  the  brewer,  were 
true,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  it  would 
prove  little  as  to  the  father's  rank,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Oliver  had  too  much  good  sense  to  feel  as  a  reproach 
what  in  reality  reflected  credit  upon  his  excellent  mother, 
whose  maternal  solicitude  he  remembered  with  gratitude, 
and  returned  with  affection,  to  his  latest  breath.  The 
father  represented  Himtingdon  in  the  35th  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  1605,  for  draining 
the  fens  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Cambridge — facts  which,  with  his  marriage, 
sufficiently  establish  that  he  had  preserved  the  station  to 
which  his  descent  entitled  him. 

Oliver  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and  was 
early  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  very  learned  and  respect- 
able clergyman,  Dr.  Beard.      At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  sent  by  his  &ther  to  Cambridge  as  a  Fellow  Com- 
maner.     In  the  following  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  long  he  continued  at  the 
^iversity ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  left  it 
brfore  the  usual  time ;  for  all  those  stories  about  his  having 
1    °  ^^PelJed,  according  to  some,  after  one  year's  resi- 
th      h^^^\  ^^^  ^^  others,  after  two,  stories  similar  to 
y  wiich  the  great  Milton  was  himself  so  ground- 
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CHAP,  lessly  defamed,  were  of  late  invenfion,  and  rest  upon  no 
.,  ^^  -.  authority.  If  he  continued  the  usual  time,  he  must,  as 
he  became  a  husband  at  twenty-one,  have  married  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  the  country.  And  here 
we  may  put  the  stories  of  his  early  debauchery  to  the 
test.  The  chief  scene  of  them  is  laid  in  the  inns  of  court, 
which  it  is  alleged  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
after  he  left  the  university,  and  remained  in  for  three 
years — a  prodigy  of  impiety,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
fligacy ;  whereas  he,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  only  went 
to  the  university,  and  it  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  never  was  a  member  of  any  of  the  inns  of  court 
Nor,  though  he  could  not  bear  a  comparison  in  that  re- 
spect, with  such  as  Selden,  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
studied  with  small  success  under  Dr.  Beard,  and  at  the  uni- 
versity, who  could  perfectly  imderstand  the  Latin  tongue 
when  spoken,  and  even  converse,  though  inelegantly,  in 
that  language  himself.  A  good  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  as  weU  as  modem,  he  is  admitted  by  the  most 
unquestionable  authority  to  have  possessed.  His  library 
afterwards  was  choice,  and  his  encouragement  of  learned 
men  notorious. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1620,  when  he  had  httle  more 
than  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier  of  Fitsted,  in  Essex, 
which  of  itself  affords  a  presumption  against  the  idea, 
either  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  his  fortune,  or  of  his 
liaving  impaired  it.  After  his  marriage  it  is  not  denied 
that  he  proved  a  steady  head  of  a  family,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  and  afiectionate  husband.  But  the  certainty  of 
his  station  in  society  does  not  rest  on  such  circumstances. 
He  was  always  intimate,  not  only  with  his  relations,  the 
Hampdens,  the  St.  Johns,  the  Mashams,  &c.,  but  with 
other  leading  families;  and,  in  the  third  parhament  of 
Charles,  he  served  as  member  for  Huntingdon — a  fact  of 
itself  perfectly  conclusive,  since  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Lower  House  then  contained  three  times  the  wealth  of  the 
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Upper,  and  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
could  have  been  sent  there,  had  he  been  the  individual  of 
broken  fortune  and  character  that  he  has  been  repre- 
sented. There  is  also  proof  on  record  that,  though 
opposed  on  principle  to  the  government,  he  was,  during 
the  long  interval  of  parhaments,  still  treated  by  it  with 
the  respect  due  to  station  and  becoming  conduct.  His 
importance  too  rose  so  high  during  that  period,  that  Cam- 
bridge returned  him  as  its  member  to  the  long  parlia- 
ment. The  origin  of  the  imputation  of  having  squandered 
his  inheritance,  may  be  traced  to  his  having  disposed  of 
a  detached  part,  to  pay  off  portions  allotted  to  his  sisters. 
But  he  acquired  additional  lands  elsewliere,  particularly 
through  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  who  appointed 
him  his  heir.  The  affairs  of  that  man  could  not  be  em- 
barrassed who,  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  subscribed  500/.  towards  reducing  Ireland,  and 
300Z.  for  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.*  Great  must 
liis  ascendency  have  been  in  society,  who,  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  contest,  could  raise  a  thousand  horse 
and  dragoons,  composed  of  freeholders  and  freeholders' 
sons. 

CVomwell,  though  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  was  not  quahfied  as  a  statesman  to  speculate 
profoundly  upon  human  affairs,  nor  to  predict  the  distant 
consequences  of  passing  events ;  but  he  possessed  a  ready 
perspicacious  judgment,  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  his 
powers,  a  knowledge  of  character  almost  intuitive,  and  a 
capacity  of  the  first  order  for  the  practical  business  of 
life,  heightened  by  an  enthusiastic  ardour  that  roused  up 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  with  concentrated  force  upon 
any  emergency.  Thus  he  saw  conjunctures  in  their  native 
simplicity,  and  judged  with  an  original  rectitude  and 
clearness  as  to  what  was  to  be  instantly  transacted,  far 

•  See   first    proposition    of   loan      for  the  service    of   the    Common- 
February  1, 1641-2 :  *  Mr.  Cromwell      wealth.' 
ofiers  to  lend  three  hundred  pounds 

VOL.  lU.  I 
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CHAP,  beyond  what  was  attainable  by  such  as  brought  pre-con- 
-  ^'  '  ceived  opinions  and  dull  generalities  to  the  aid  of  their 
understandings.  Bending  all  his  resources  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  immediate  object,  undismayed  either 
.  by  present  fears  or  the  dread  of  distant,  problematical, 
consequences  ;  and,  latterly  at  least,  seldom  starting  at  a 
sacrifice  of  principle,  which  might  have  appalled  a  better 
head,  as  well  as  a  better  heart,  he  had  ever  the  prompt 
decision  which  is  of  such  importance  in  hfe. 

His  speech,  corresponding  with  the  general  structure 
of  his  mind,  was  characteristic,  and  soon  removed  any 
unfavourable  impression  made  by  the  untuneableness  of 
his  voice,  and  ungracefulness  of  his  manner.  Having  a 
dear,  practical,  as  well  as  fervent  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject under  debate,  and  being  neither  entangled  with 
theoretical  inferences,  nor  studious  of  embellishment,  he 
struck  home  with  a  vehement,  blunt,  common  sense  ap- 
peal, which  reached  every  bosom  interested  in  the 
question.  Men  Ustened  with  avidity  to  a  speaker  who 
seemed  to  despise,  as  out  of  place,  anjrthing  like  an  at- 
tempt at  eloquence,  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
commonwealth  was  in  danger, — whose  fervour  announced 
sincerity,  and  whose  practical  wisdom,  echoed  by  every 
breast,  produced  an  effect  denied  to  the  more  refined 
speculations  and  polished  harangues  of  others.  His  fame 
as  a  soldier  procured  him  greater  respect  in  parliament, 
as  his  influence  there  promoted  him  as  a  military  leader ; 
but  his  frequent  appointment  to  committees  before  the 
civil  war,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  had  attained  a  cha- 
racter in  the  house  anterior  to  his  exploits  in  the  field. 
What  has  been  said  of  his  speech  relates  to  O€casions 
when  he  wished  to  be  understood.  When  he  descended 
to  cant,  we  do  indeed  look  in  vain  for  a  gUmmering  of 
common  sense. 

He  wrote  without  grace  or  even  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  construction ;  but  he  expressed  himself  succinctly  and 
intelligibly ;  and  his  handwriting  (I  have  seen  some  of 
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his  letters)   was  characteristic,  and  perfectly  that  of  a    chap. 
gentleman.*  .   ^    . 

Conscious  of  his  aptitude  for  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  arms,  and  almost  immediately  distin- 
guished himself.  As  opportunities  opened  for  him,  h^ 
threw  into  the  shade  all  the  old  soldiers  who  had  ac- 
quired renown  abroad.  He  lived  with  the  members  of 
his  own  regiment,  who  entered  the  service  out  of  con- 
science, with  the  familiarity  of  a  companion ;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  without  ever  for- 
feiting the  respect  due  to  him  as  commander.  He  had 
thus  ever  the  best  intelUgence,  and  was  obeyed  from 
love,  not  fear.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  though  always 
remarkably  fond  of  broad  humour,  which,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  from  the  throne  downwards,  till  the  restora- 
tion introduced  French  Ucentiousness  with  GalUc  refine- 
ment,— ^and  though  he  allowed  fiill  scope  to  his  vein,  he 
never  lowered  himself  in  the  estimation  of  those  even  im- 
mediately around  him.  When  the  occasion  demanded 
dignity,  none  could  assume  it  more  gracefully.f 

*  There  me  some  of  hiB  letters  at  spirit  of  reformation  seized  him  \  he 

Oxford,  and  they  who  have  only  seen  married,  affected  a  grave  and  com- 

his  signature  cannot  judge  of  his  posed  behayiour,  entered  into  all  the 

handwriting.     I  belieye  many  will  zeal  and  vigour  of  the  Puritanical 

think  the  mention  of  handwriting  p^rty,  and  offered  to  restore  to  every 

beneath  the  dignity  of  history ;  but  one  whatever  sums  he  had  formerly 

others,  who  trace  character  even  in  gained  by  gaming.'    Now  really  one 

it,  wiU  be  of  a  difierent  opinion.  might  suppose,  that  as  Oliver  was 

t  Noble's  MetM,  ofihe  Protedcraie  sent  to  the  university  at  seventeen, 

Hoiue  of  Cromtcdl ;  CromweWs  Mem,  and   married  at  twenty-one,  when, 

ch.  viiL  ;  Whitelocke,  pp.  116, 117,  according  to  this  account,  the  Spirit 

384,    627   eC  ieq,;  Harris's  Life  of  of  reformation  had  already  seized 

him ;   Glar.   vol.  v.   p.  664  et  $eq, ;  him,  he  had  no  great  leisure  for  such 

Warwicke's    Mem,    p.    247.       See  a  course  of  intemperance,  and  surely, 

also  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,   Hodson,  even  supposing  that  he  had  been 

Waller'sXf/eprefixed  to  his  Poems;  guilty  of  excesses,  he  might  have 

and  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  voL  i.  been  forgiven,  considering  that  he 

p.  766.  became  so  very  different  a  man  at  an 

Mr.  Hume's  accoimt  of  Cromwell  age  when  ^outh,  the  height  of  pas- 
is,  like  almost  every  character  he  sion,  and  inexperience  are  admitted 
draws,  and  transaction  he  relates,  as  an  apology  for  so  many.  He 
utterly  erroneous.  He  takes  up  the  who  at  such  years  becomes  master 
idea  of  his  extreme  dissipation,  &c.,  of  his  passions  after  having  given 
and  then  says,  'all  of  a  sudden,  the  rein    to    folly   and   licentiousness, 
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Having  given  the  character  of  Cromwell,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  present  an  account  of  the  Independents. 


obtains  an  infinitely  neater  conquest 
oyer  himself  than  those  who  never 
-went  astray.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
this  merit  is  not  due  to  Cromwell, 
as  the  stories  are  unfounded,  and  of 
the  same  description  with  those  of 
his  having  quarrelled  with  the  king 
at  four  years  old,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  enmity ;  of 
his  having  been  warned  in  a  dream 
of  his  future  exaltation,  &c.  &c. 
There  is  only  one  instance  ever 
referred  to  of  his  having  repaid  what 
he  had  gained  by  gaming,  and  that 
is  of  his  having  returned  thirty 
pounds,  as  he  conceived  he  could  not 
conscientiously  keep  money  so  ob- 
tained; but,  if  true,  it  would  re- 
dound to  his  credit,  without  pre- 
supposing that  he  had  been  addicted 
to  tne  vice ;  and  even  at  the  worst,  it 
surely  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
noble  principle  to  retrieve  errors  in 
this  way.  The'single  instance,  how- 
everts  not  sufficiently  authenticated. 
Mr.  Hume,  according  to  the  vulgar 
accounts  fabricated  after  the  Restora- 
tion, says,  that  his  house  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  zealots ;  but,  how 
he  applied  the  term  zealot,  has  been 
already  seen,  and  it  is  extraordinary, 
that  during  the  disuse  of  parlia- 
ments, Cromwell  appears  to  have 
attended  the  establisned  church,  and 
to  have  been  on  fair  terms  with  the 
clergy  in  his  neighbourhood,  though 
he  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to 
protect  those  who  were  persecuted 
for  non-conformity,  by  applying  fre- 
quently at  one  time  to  the  bishop  of 
tincoin  in  their  behalf.  The  same 
writer  also  repeats  the  stories,  equally 
groundless,  of  his  ruined  affairs,  &c., 
and,  upon  the  same  authorities,  states 
that  he  was  chosen  for  Cambridge 
by  accident  and  intrigue.  The  first 
has  been  already  spoken  to ;  and  the 
true  answer  to  the  last  is,  that  not 
only  was  his  election  never  called  in 
question,  but  that  an  insinuation  on 
tnat  head  was  never,  during  his  life, 
thrown  out  against  him.    He  had 


made  himself  very  useful  to  Cam- 
bridge by  opposing  the  Earl  of 
Bedrord  in  draining  the  fens;  and, 
from  his  connections  with  the  Hamp- 
dens,  St.  Johns,  Mashams,  &c.,  who 
all  intimately  corresponded  with, 
and  supported,  him,  his  election  was 
just  wnat  might  have  been  expected. 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten 
that  he  was,  in  a  former  parliament, 
member  for  Huntingdon,  which  his 
father  had  represented  before  him. 
But  then  follows  the  most  extra- 
ordinary statement  of  all,  which  will 
afford  another  proof  of  the  small 
hesitation  with  which  this  writer 
makes  the  broadest  and  most  ground- 
less assertions.  Cromwell,  says  he, 
'seemed  not  to  possess  any  talents 
which  could  qualify  him  to  rise  in 
that  public  sphere  into  which  he 
was  now  at  last  entered.*  (Why,  at 
lady  when  he  had  been  in  parliament 
before?)  'His  person  was  un- 
graceful, his  dress  slovenly,  his  voice 
imtuneable,  his  elocution  homely, 
tedious,  ODscure,  and  embarrassed.' 
(We  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  a  specimen  of  Oliver's 
eloouence,  when  the  reader  will  be 
enaoled  to  judge  for  himself.  Mr. 
Hume  selects  mere  cant,  forgetting 
what  himself  observes  in  regard  to 
the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
younger,  that  *  they  treat,  all  of  them, 
of  religious  subjects,  and  are  abso- 
lutely unintelligible.  No  traces  of 
eloquence,  or  even  of  common  sense, 
appear  in  them.  A  strange  paradox ! 
did  we  not  know  that  men  of  the 
greatest  genius,  where  they  relin- 
quish by  principle  the  use  of  their 
reason,  are  only  enabled  by  their 
vigour  of  mind  to  work  themselves 
deeper  into  error  and  absurdity.*) 
*  The  fervour  of  his  spirit  frequently 
prompted  him  to  rise  in  the  nouse ; 
but  he  was  not  heard  with  attention.* 
(It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  taken  his  picture  from  Warwick ; 
but  the  passage  itself  will  show 
what  justice  he  has  done  to  it,  and 
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The  Independents,  properly  so  called,  conceiving  that    chap. 
they  could  draw  from  Scripture  alone  that  form  of  ec-       ^' 


likewise  the  character  of  Warwick 
himself  in  regard  to  dress.  '  The 
first  time/  says  he,  *  that  I  ever  took 
notice  of  him  (Cromwell'),  was  m  the 
very  beginning  of  the  parliament  held 
in  Xovemher,  1640,  when  I  vainly 
thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gen- 
tleman ;  for  we  courtiers  valued  our- 
selves much  upon  our  good  clothes. 
I  came  one  morning  into  the  house 
well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman 
speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very 
ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a 
plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
nave  heen  made  hy  an  ill  country 
tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain  and  not 
very  clean,  and  I  rememher  a  speck 
or  two  of  hlood  upon  his  little  hand, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than  his 
collar ;  his  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
hand  ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good 
size ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side;  his  countenance  swoln  and 
reddish ;  his  voice  sharp  and  untune- 
ahle ;  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour ; 
for  the  suhject-matter  would  not 
hear  much  of  reason,  it  heing  in  he- 
half  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's, 
who  had  dispersed  lihels  against  the 
queen  for  her  dancing,  and  such  like 
innocent  and  courtly  sports;* — the 
case  of  lV}ime's  servant  has  already 
heen  given,  and  few  more  infamous 
ones  can  he  found  in  the  history  of 
any  people  that  claim  a  shadow  of 
freedom  ; — *  and  he  aggravated  the 
imprisonment  of  this  man  hy  the 
council-tahle  unto  that  height,  that 
one  would  have  helieved  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  in  jreat  danger  hy  it* 
(Was  it  not  ?)  '  I  sincerely  profess 
it  lessened  much  my  reverence  unto 
that  great  council,  for  he  was  very 
fnuch  hearkened  unto  '  (pp.  247,  278). 
Warwick  justly  reflects  upon  his 
vanity  at  that  time  for  dress  ;  and 
his  frame  of  mind  then,  for  he  he- 
came  wiser  afterwards,  recalls  to  our 
recollection  an  anecdote  of  the  great 
Sully.  Louis  XIII.  sent  for  him  to 
give  his  advice  upon  a  great  emer- 
gency, and  the  courtiers  whispered 


Character 

to  one  another  and  smiled  at  his  un-  r  ?^ 
fashionable  appearance;  which  the  ^  ^^' 
duke  having  observed,  said  to  the  ^'^ 
king,  *  Whenever  your  majesty's  fa^ 
ther  did  me  the  honour  to  consult 
me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons  of  the 
court  to  retire  into  the  ante-cham- 
ber.' But  in  Warwick's  description 
we  find  the  very  reverse  of  Hume's 
statement.  Oliver  efiected  his  ob- 
ject in  rousing  the  House,  and  was 
very  much  hearkened  to.  The  same 
Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  'after- 
wards appeared  to  his  eye  of  a  sreat 
and  majestic  deportment '  (and  we 
may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Hume 
mangles  the  report  of  Oliver's  speech, 
in  the  third  of  the  king,  when  he 
properly  spoke  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  religion).  'JJw* 
(Cromwell's)  ^name,^  continues  Mr. 
Hume,  'for  above  two  tears  is 

NOT  TO    BE    FOUND    OFTENEB    THAN 
TWICE  ON  ANY  COMMITTEE  ;  and  thoSB 

committees  into  which  he  was  admitted, 
were  cJwsen  for  affairs  which  would 
more  interest  the  zealots  than  the  men  • 
of  business.''  This  would,  indeed,  be 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  little  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
reader,  conceiving  that  Mr.  Hume 
would  never  have  hazarded  an  asser- 
tion of  this  kind  without  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  by  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  Journals  (he  certainly 
means  to  convey  that  he  had,  and  I 
have  heard  credit  allowed  him  for 
having  gone  to  those  sources  of  in- 
formation), concludes  that  his  ac- 
coimt  of  that  individual's  character 
is  supported  by  irrefragable  evi- 
dence ;  what  then  will  be  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  following  statement  P 
That  Cromwell  was  nominated  one 
of  sixteen,  amongst  whom  were 
Hampden,  Pym,  St.  John,  Selden, 
Hollis,  Lord  Digby,  Peard,  Rous, 
Grimston— of  the  very  fifth  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  long  parlia- 
ment ;  that,  before  the  recess  on  the 
0th  of  September,  1041,  or  within  the 
first  ten  months,  I  have  found  (and 
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clesiastical  polity  which  was  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  rejected  tradition  as  the  basis  of  the 


though  I  shall  refer  to  all  these^  and 
thus  put  them  heyond  dispute,  it 
ib'  possible  that  my  eye  may  have 
missed  some)  that  he  was  specially 
appointed  to  eighteen  committees, 
exclusiye  of  his  appointment  amonsrst 
the  knights  and  burgesses  generally 
of  the  counties  of  lancoln,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Suffolk,  and  Nonolk;  and  of  his 
haying  been  sent  up  twice  alone 
with  important  messages  to  the 
Lords ;  and  that  the  most  important 
matters  fell  within  the  proyince  of 
seyeral  of  these  committees ;  as 
Leighton*s  case;  an  act  for  the 
yearly  holding  of  parliaments ;  grie- 
yances  in  regard  to  inland  posts, 
foreign  couriers,  carriers,  and  foot 
posts,  &c. ;  charge  against  Wren, 
bishop  of  Ely;  act  for  abolishing 
superstition,  and  the  better  adyan- 
dng  the  true  worship  and  sendee  of 
God ;  breach  of  privilege,  8  Car. ; 
fines  in  chancery,  &c. ;  act  for  the 
better  enabling  members  of  parlia- 
ment to  discharge  their  consciences 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament ; 
act  about  the  speedy  raising  of 
money ;  addition  to  several  statutes, 
one  made  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  the  other  in  that  of  James ; 
petition  of  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Herts,  &c. :  that,  from  the  re- 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  on  the 
20th  October,  1641,  till  about  the 
middle  of  July  following,  when  he 
went  down  to  the  country  to  raise 
and  train  troops,  I  have  found  him 
(and  again  I  must  say  that  my  eye 
may  have  passed  some)  specially 
nominated  to  twenty-seven  com- 
mittees, exclusive  of  his  having  been 
once  again  appointed,  as  before, 
generally  amongst  the  knights  and 
burgesses  of  those  counties,  exclu- 
sive too  of  his  haying  been  appointed 
four  several  times,  in  conjunction 
with  [Mr.  Hotham,  to  carry  impor- 
tant messages  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  who,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  was  detained  in  England ; 


exclusiye  likewise  of  his  having  been 
sent  no  less  than  six  times,  sdways 
alone,  with  important  messages  to 
the  Lords,  making  in  all  thirty-eight 
times  :  he  was  besides  nominated 
twice  one  of  the  tollers :  and  the 
matter  that  fell  within  the  proyince 
of  these  committees  only  requires  to 
be  mentioned.  Grievances,  Irish 
affairs  generally  ;  to  consider  of  the 

rdy  and  effectual  way  to  reduce 
rebels ;  again  to  consider  of  a 
more  effectual  way ;  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the  Lords  about  tu- 
mults and  seditious  pamphlets ;  to 
meet  with  another  committee  of  the 
Upper  House  to  consider  of  a  report 
about  the  prince  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford ;  Dili  about  the  bishops ;  to 
consider  of  the  number  and  quality 
of  all  those  who  have  refused  the 
Protestation ;  to  consider  the  king's 
reply  to  Mr.  Pym's  speech ;  to  con- 
sider whether  his  majesty's  last  let- 
ter was  framed ;  to  consider  of  an 
answer  to  letters  from  the  committee 
at  York ;  the  bill  of  subscriptions  ; 
to  take  information  of  Danish  and 
Swedish  ship-masters,  &c.,  regarding 
the  preparation  of  a  navy  in  their 
respective  countries ;  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the  Lords  to  consider 
all  the  information,  &c.,  from  York ; 
to  receive  information  of  all  warlike 
preparations  going  on  at  York,  &c. ; 
ne  was  appointed  too,  conjointly  with 
Sir  G.  Gerrard,  to  prepare  a  letter  to 
Sir  William  Brereton,  &c. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Crom- 
well was  not  a  lawyer,  and  conse- 
quently unqualified  at  first  to  direct 
in  matters  of  form,  &c,  and  that 
Pym,  Hampden,  Hollid,  &c.,  were  all, 
from  what  had  previously  occurred, 
selected,  of  course,  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  his  character  in  the 
House,  fi^m  the  number  of  com- 
mittees he  was  appointed  to.  But 
the  first  volume  of  the  Jjife  ofCla" 
rendon  might  have  set  Mr.  Hume 
right.  Clarendon,  then  Hyde,  was 
chairman  of  a  committee^  of  which 
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various  usurpations,  whether  by  the  pope,  the  Greek    chap. 
patriarch,  by  Laud,  or  others,  which  had  tyrannised  over    _  ^'  _ 


Cromwell  was  a  member,  regarding 
some  enclosures  of  the  queen's 
manor,  without  consent  of  the  ten- 
ants— enclosures  which  Lord  Mande- 
yiUe,  or  Kimbolton,  was  interested 
to  keep  up.  '  The  committee/  says 
the  noole  author,  '  sat  in  the  queen's 
court ;  and  Oliver  CromweU  being 
one  of  them,  appeared  much  con- 
cerned to  countenance  the  petitioners, 
who  were  numerous,  together  with 
their  witnesses;  the  Liord  Mande- 
ville  being  likewise  present  as  a  party, 
and,  by  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, sitting  covered.  Cromwell, 
who  had  never  before  been  heard  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Conunons' 
(then  it  must,  as  is  evident  from 
Warwick's  account,  and  the  journals 
of  the  case,  have  been  very  early  in 
Nov.  1640),  'ordered  the  witnesses, 
and  petitioners  in  the  method  of  the 
proceeding,  and  seconded  and  en- 
larged upon  what  they  said  with 
great  passion ;  and  the  witnesses  and 
persons  concerned,  who  were  very 
rude  kind  of  people,  interrupted  the 
council  and  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  with  great  clamour,  when  they 
said  anything  that  did  not  please 
them ;  so  that  Mr.  Hyde,  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  oblige  men  of  all  sorts 
to  keep  order,  was  compelled  to  use 
sharp  reproofs,  and  some  threats,  to 
reduce  them  to  such  a  temper,  that 
the  business  might  be  quietly  heard. 
Cromwell,  in  a  great  fury,  reproached 
the  chairman  for  being  partial,  and 
that  he  discountenanced  the  witnesses 
by  threatening  them  ;  the  other  ap- 
pealed to  the  committee,  who  justi- 
fied him,  and  declared  that  he  be- 
haved himself  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
which  more  inflamed  him,  who  was 
already  too  much  angry.  When, 
upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact, 
or  the  proceeding  before,  and  at,  the 
^iclosure,  the  Lord  Mandeville  de- 
sired to  be  heard,  and  with  great 
modesty  related  what  had  been  done, 
or  explained  what  had  been  said, 
Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer  and  reply 


upon  him  with  so  much  indecency 
and  rudeness,  and  in  language  so 
contrary  and  offensive,  that  every 
man  would  have  thought,  that,  as 
their  natures  and  their  manners  were 
as  opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their 
interest  could  never  have  been  the 
same.*  (The  reader  wiU  recollect, 
that  at  the  time  treated  of  in  our 
text,  Cromwell  was  this  lord's,  now 
Earl  of  Manchester,  lieutenant- 
gjBueral.)  'In  the  end  his  whole  car- 
riage was  so  tempestuous,  and  his  be- 
hafiour  so  violent,  that  tiie  chairman 
found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend 
him,  and  to  tell  him,  if  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  manner,  he  would  pre- 
sently adjourn  the  committee,  and 
the  next  morning  complain  to  the 
House  of  him,  which  he  never  for- 
gave, and  took  all  occasions  after- 
wards to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost 
malice  and  revenge  to  his  death' 
(Zj/1?,  vol.  i.  p.  88  et  seq.). 

Had  Cromwell  been  an  ordinary 
man,  and  been  merely  appointed  to 
a  committee  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, or  out  of  compliment,  the 
bare  report  of  such  conduct  would 
have  disposed  the  House  never  to 
nominate  him  again.  Hyde  would 
doubtless  exert  all  his  influence 
Against  such  a  nomination,  and  Lord 
Mandeville's  popularity  in  the  Lower 
House  would  nave  a  gpat  effect; 
while  even  Cromwell's  friends  would 
have  tfiLken  care  that  he  should  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  expose 
himself  and  afiront  them.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  injured 
by  it ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  his 
cnarge  of  partiality  against  Hyde 
was  not  unfounded.  For  Hyde  was 
ever  cunning ;  and  Cromwell,  though 
he  proved  himself  dishonest,  always 
played  a  high  game,  making  a  sacri- 
fice of  integrity  only  for  a  grand 
object.  Hence  he  was  studious  for 
a  character  of  inflexible  worth,  and 
was  so  successful  in  attaining  it,  that 
one  of  his  keenest  opponents — a 
Presbyterian  divine— thus  writes  of 
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and  disgraced  Christian  society.     Their  fornj  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  was  extremely  simple  : — ^That   each 


Idm  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  at  the 
moment  he  bitterly  opposed  him : 
*  The  man  is  a  very  wise  and  active 
heady  universally  well  beloved 'as  re- 
ligious and  stout  ^  (Baillie's  Lei.  vol. 
iL  p.  60). 

We  may  conclude  from  Claren- 
don*s  account,  that  Cromwell  was 
not;  at  the  outset,  an  habitual  speaker, 
though  he  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  the  circum- 
stance will  raise  our  opinion  of  his 
judgment.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  human  affairs  knows  that  un- 
less an  assembly  be  taught  to  esteem 
a  speaker  for  sound  practical  wisdom 
he  will  address  it  in  vain,  the  finest 
strokes  of  eloquence  being,  at  least 
after  the  orator  has  been  heard  a  few 
times,  regarded,  and  justly  regarded, 
as  an  icQe  interruption  of  that  se- 
rious business  on  which  men  have 
met.  The  true,  plan  therefore  for 
an  individual  who  has  a  character  to 
make,  is  to  reserve  himself  at  first 
for  occasions,  when  he  feels  that  he 
can  spefiLk  with  a  powerful  effect 
In  this  way  be  gains  upon  the  House, 
and  may  then  expect  to  be  hearu 
with  due  reverence  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Such  was  the  course  pursued 
by  almost  all  the  great  speakers 
whom  particular  circimistances  did 
not  at  once  bring  forward  upon  the 
notice  of  the  House.  Even  the 
younger  Vane  was  seldom  on  com- 
mittees at  first. 

Lest  it  should  be  alleged  that 
I  merely  meet  Mr.  Hume's  asser- 
tion regarding  the  JourtuUs  by  one 
of  my  own,  I  give  a  list  of 
dates  for  everything  referred  to 
above,  so  that  the  reader  may  at 
once  satisfy  himself  of  my  accuracy. 

1640,  Nov.  9th,  Dec.  3rd  (twice 
nominated),  17th,  19th,  22nd,  30th. 

1641,  Feb.  10th,  13th,  17th,  23rd, 
March  9th,  June  4th,  July  3rd,  28th, 
Aug.  16th,  18th,  24th  (see  two 
nominations  this  day),  30th,  Sept. 
1st,  Oct.  29th,  Dec.  11th,  20th, 
29tii  (see  four  nominations  this  day). 


1642.  Feb.  11th,  18th,  24th,  March 
1st,  znd,  5th  (twice  nominated,  and 
also  appointed  one  of  the  tellers), 
8th,  28th,  April  6th,  9th,  16th,  28th, 
May  3rd,  6th,  12th,  14th,  23rd,  30th, 
31st,  June  6th,  11th  (appointed  a 
teller),  16th,  17th,  18th,  ^h,  27th 
(twice  nominated),  July  6th,  14th. 

It  is  said  that  Hampden  alone 
saw  into  the  powers  of  Cromwell's 
mind,  and  prophesied  his  future 
greatness  in  tne  event  of  a  civil  war ; 
for  that,  '  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,^ 
Lord  Digby,  *  who  was  then  a  great 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons,' 
happening  to  walk  down  the  stairs 
from  the  House  with  Hampden, 
asked  who  that  man  was  Ihofore 
them,  *■  for  I  isee,'  said  he,  '  he  is  of 
our  side,  by  his  speaking  so  warmly 
to-day'  (a  shrewd  conjecture); '  upon 
which  Mr.  Hampden  replied,  "  Tjiat 
slovenly  fellow  which  you  see  before 
us,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
breach  with  the  king,  which  God 
forbid,  I  say  that  sloven,  in  such  a 
case,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  England;"  but  Hampden  knew 
him  weir  (Bulstrode's  ilf<(?m.  p.  192). 
This  story,  though  repeated  by  one 
author  after  another,  from  Bulstrode 
downwards,  is  quite  as  probable  as 
Cromwell's  dream,  which  that  dealer 
in  dreams,  Clarendon,  so  gravely 
relates  (vol.  iii.  p.  202  etseq, ;  thouffn 
if  there  were  the  slightest  truth  m 
what  the  noble  historian  says,  that 
the  dream  as  to  his  becoming  the 
greatest  man  in  England,  was  gene- 
rally spoken  of  even  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles,  and  when  he 
was  not  in  a  position  that  promised 
such  exaltation,  it  would  be  decisive 
with  respect  to  the  high  character  he 
must  have  almost  from  the  first  ob- 
tained), or  as  a  preternatural  event 
that  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  rela- 
tion to  a  crown,  when  Cromwell  as 
a  boy  acted  a  character  in  a  play, 
&c  Digby's  utter  want  of  veracity 
and  great  dexterity  in  invention 
have  been  fully  established ;  and  we 
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congregation,  as  a  complete  church  within  itself,  should 
have  full  power  to  elect  its  own  pastor  and  office-bearers,  . 
and  manage  all  its  own  afiairs  without  the  control  of 
prelates  or  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  or, 
in  short,  any  other  ecclesiastical  institution  ;  though  they 
held  that  every  church  should  cultivate  a  communion 
Avith  others  of  whose  principles  and  practice  it  approved  ; 
and  they  admitted  the  use,  while  they  denied  the  juris- 
diction, of  classical  assemblies.  In  no  material  point  of 
doctrine  did  they  differ  from  the  Presbyterians.  The 
number  of  this  sect,  in  its  strictest  definition,  was  limited ; 
though  it  included  men  of  great  learning,  and  many  of 
high  rank.  But  it  obtained  a  mighty  support,  and  even 
accession  on  general  grounds,  from  a  great  portion  of  the 
community  that  did  not  exactly  embrace  its  particular 
svstem. 

As  the  grand  object  of  an  ambitious  priesthood  is  a 
form  of  church  government  which  confers  power,  and 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  been  multipUed  to  promote  it ; 
so  wherever  the  people  have  been  subdued  to  a  religion 
full  of  superstitious  observances,  they  regard  the  form  of 
church  policy  and  the  clergy  as  part  of  the  divine  insti- 
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have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bul- 
tftrode  got  the  story  directly  from 
that  lord,  or  from  any  source  that 
could  be  depended  on  as  proceed- 
ing from  him.  But  the  matter  can 
luckily  be  brought  to  the  test.  On 
the  0th  of  November,  1040,  or  the 
sixth  day  after  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament,  Digby,  Hampden,  and 
C'romweU  were  appointed  to  the 
some  committee,  which  consisted 
only  of  sixteen,  and  was  authorised 
to  call  witnesses,  &c.  &c.  This, 
therefore,  must  have  made  Digby 
and  Cromwell  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  the  numerous  appoint- 
ments of  Cromwell  so  early,  and 
his  addressing  the  House,  are,  along 
with  this,  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  Digby  *s  not  know- 
ing who  and  what  he  was.  Again, 
Digby  was  utterly  cast  off  by  the 


popular  party  in  May  following,  and 
was  then  called  to  the  Upper  House. 
Now,  though  plots  were  in  May  ap- 
prehended, and  even  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  troops,  surely  no  one 
could  fore8e(5  a  long  protracted  war, 
by  which  alone  the  military  genius 
of  a  man  altogether  obscure  as  he 
is  here  represented  to  have  been, 
could  have  risen ;  and  Hampden 
would  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
disclose  his  views,  had  he  entertained 
those  implied  in  this  story.  Besides, 
who  could  predict  of  any  man  alto- 
gether imtned  in  war,  that  he  had  a 
transcendent  military  p^eniusP  The 
great  capacity  and  judgment  of 
Cromwell  might  be  duly  appreci- 
ated by  Hampden  at  that  time,  but 
not  the  other.  And  his  character 
was  early  too  high  to  leave  room  for 
such  an  observation. 
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CHAP,  tutions,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  support  with  the 
.,  ^  _.  same  spirit  as  points  of  faith.  But  where  die  mass  of  the 
population,  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Scripture,  endeavour  to  enlighten  their  understandings 
from  that  fountain,  they  are  soUcitous  mainly  for  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  venerate  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
only  as  it  is  calculated  to  secure  it  Though  always 
ready  to  yield  due  respect  to  the  conscientious  ministers 
of  rehgion,  and  Usten  to  their  elucidation  of  revealed 
truths,  it  is  merely  as  to  individuals  who,  from  having 
cultivated  divinity  as  a  profession,  are  presumed  to  be 
better  qualified  than  the  rest  of  mankind  to  explain  it, 
and  whose  calling  is  necessary  to  awaken,  by  their  ex- 
hortation, the  rehgious  zeal,  and  promote  the  morahty  of 
their  hearers.  Finding  no  particular  form  of  church 
poUcy  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  they  infer  that 
the  author  of  their  rehgion,  while  he  was  sufficiently 
explicit  in  doctrinal  matters,  has  left  men  to  their  own 
freedom  in  that  respect,  since  the  form  ought  to  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  society,  habits  of  a  people, 
and  government  of  the  state.  To  them  it  appears  as 
unreasonable,  as  the  history  of  nations  has  proved  it  to 
be  dangerous,  to  refer  to,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  the 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  since,  while  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  the  estabUshed  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  and  was  subject  to  persecution,  there  necessarily 
prevailed  a  form  of  disciphne  different  from  what  was 
requisite  when  revelation  became  the  rehgion  of  the 
state.  Such  were  the  principles  upon  which  episcopacy 
was  estabhshed  and  defended  at  the  Eeformation ;  and  it 
had  only  been  latterly  that  the  hierarchy  had  pretended 
to  trace  their  power  to  a  divine  origin.  The  dissenting 
clergy  had  indeed  all  along  vehemently  opposed  epis- 
copacy ;  but  their  success  with  the  people  had  always 
arisen  from  the  fervour  with  which  they  had  preached, 
and  the  purity  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  ceremonies  which 
they  had  inculcated.    Even  in  Scotland,  the  people  never 
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would  have  been  disposed  to  resist  episcopacy,  had  it 
not  been  for  its  accompaniments.  Accustomed  to  that 
particular  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  people  of 
England  generally  venerated  it;  and  though  the  mad 
ambition  of  Laud,  in  conjunction  with  the  king,  had 
taught  men  to  look  out  for  some  other  form  which  might 
secure  blessings  that  were,  by  such  an  imprudent  and 
criminal  course,  rendered  hopeless  under  the  present 
system,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  would  even  yet  have 
gladly  returned  to  episcopacy,  could  they  have  been 
certain  that  it  would  not  again  be  made  the  instrument 
of  such  unworthy  purposes.* 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  our  work,  given  an 
account  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in 
Scotland,  prior  to  the  late  king's  accession  to  the  Enghsh 
throne,  and  we  need  not  repeat  it.     During  their  perse- 
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•  This  is  quite  clear  even  from 
BaiUie's  account  '  It's  certainlie 
true/  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  so 
late  as  December  27,  1644, '  of  what 
jou  wrote  of  the  impossibilitie  ever 
to  have  gotten  England  reformed  by 
humane  means,  as  things  here  stood, 
without  their  brethren's  help.  The 
leamdest  and  most  consideraole  part 
of  them  were  fullie  Episcopall.  Of 
those  who  joyned  with  the  par- 
liament, the  greatest  and  most  con- 
siderable part  were  much  Epis- 
copaU '  (Baillie's  Let  toI.  ii.  p.  250). 
There  has  been  always  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  high-church  party 
of  England  to  regard  Charles  I., 
Laud,  and  Strafford,  as  martyrs  for 
the  church ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they 
were  in  reality  its  greatest  enemies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  innovating 
and  outrageotls  conduct,  episcopacy 
could  never  have  been  in  danger. 
(For  an  account  of  the  Independents 
and  their  supporters,  see  Bmllie^  vol. 
ii.,  but  particularly  pp.  117,  194, 
2:U)  et  9eq.,  239,  242  et  seq.,  234  et 
teq.,  247  et  aeq.,  252,  253  et  seq.,  aS3 
H  seq,,  a%,  342  et  tea.,  346,  349, 378 
ei  §eq.)  There  haa  been  disputes 
about  the  sacrament,  the  Independ- 


ents wishing  the  elements  to  be  dis- 
pensed through  the  church  instead 
of  the  communicants  coming  up  to 
the  table  (lb,  p.  243) ;  likewise 
about  marriage  and  baptism;  the 
last  of  which  they  conceived  might 
be  done  privately,  and  the  first  con- 
stituted without  the  priest.  But 
these  points  they  conceded ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  in  modem  times 
their  principles  regarding  marriage 
and  baptism  are  admitted  on  the  op- 
posite side  :  baptism  is  generally 
performed  privately,  and  marriage 
may  be  constituted  as  under  the 
canon  law,  by  mutual  consent  (see 
Mosheim,  vol.  v.  pp.  46,  397  et  seq. ; 
Orme*s  Life  of  Otctny  p.  63,  et  seq. ; 
see  Whitelocke's  Speecn  upon  Eccle- 
siastical Government,  in  his  Memo^ 
rials f  p.  99).  He,  Selden,  and  indeed 
all  the  lawyers,  were  Erastians,  hold- 
ing that  there  was  no  divine  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  but  that 
it  should  depend  upon  the  civil 
power.  Baillie,  with  great  indig- 
nance.  informs  us  not  only  that  this 
was  the  fact,  but  that  the  majority 
of  the  Commons  held  the  same  tenets 
(Baillie's  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  265  et  sea., 
277,  306  «<^  «cy.,  336,  360  e/  seq.,  360). 
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^, ,: .  assumed  a  moderation  of  language  foreign  to  their  prin- 
ciples ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  English,  who  duly 
appreciated  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Scots  in  opposition 
to  the  throne,  and  approved  equally  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  worship  and  purity  of  their  doctrine,  conceived, 
before  the  ambition  of  their  clergy,  which,  from  circum- 
stances, was  adopted  by  the  people  themselves,  was  un- 
veiled, that  they  might  more  safely  embrace  a  system 
already  estabUshed  in  the  neighbour  kingdom,  than  incur 
all  the  obloquy  and  run  all  the  hazard  of  one  which  had 
never  been  tried.  But  the  language  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  changed  with  the  times,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
English  brethren  also  developed  itself.  When  they  en- 
tered into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  they  flattered 
themselves  that  their  army  would  have  the  merit  of 
terminating  the  contest  with  the  king,  and  that  then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  party  in  England,  they 
might  dictate  equally  in  matters  of  state  and  church,  and 
consequently  instal  themselves  into  the  richest  benefices 
and  places.  The  aristocracy  joined  in  the  same  views ; 
and  the  clergy,  thence  encouraged  to  advance  their  pre- 
tensions, so  greatly  changed  their  tone,  that  one  cannot 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  same  individual,  at  the 
diflerent  times,  without  being  astonished  at  the  difierence 
in  his  language.  The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  the 
power  of  their  classical  assembhes,  their  independence  of 
the  civil  authority,  and  their  right  to  call  upon  it  to  root 
out  heresy,  error,  and  schism,  by  the  most  exemplary 
punishments,  were  all  advanced  by  them  with  a  violence 
and  bitterness,  that  one  unacquainted  with  the.  history  of 
reUgion,  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  from  a  sect  that 
had  so  lately  smarted  under,  and  complained  of,  perse- 
cution, and  of  the  cruelty  of  forcing  the  consciences  of 
men.  By  their  excommunications  and  other  church  cen- 
sures, which  they  insisted  upon  having  accompanied 
with  heavy  civil  penalties,  while  they  obstinately  refused 
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to  specify  the  causes  that  fell  under  their  cognisance, 
they  would  soon  have  drawn  within  the  pale  of  eccle- 
siastical usurpation  the  majority  of  cases  proper  for  the 
civil  courts,  and  they  even  arrogated  the  right  of  visiting 
all  families  withm  their  respective  bounds,  that  they 
might  exliort,  threaten,  or  censure,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion. Nothing,  in  their  eye,  was  so  sinful  as  any  tolera- 
tion ;  and  the  very  mention  of  it  by  the  Independents, 
who  were  content  to  solicit  it,  inspired  them  with  rage. 
They  warmly  approved,  too,  of  the  zeal  with  which  their 
brethren  in  the  united  provinces  reproached  their  magis- 
trates with  secretly  allowing  a  species  of  toleration,  and 
thus  committing  that  heinous  sin.* 

The  most  discerning  part  of  the  community  had  early 
perceived  the  tendency  of  the  Presbyterian  principles, 
and  had,  therefore,  regarded  that  sect  with  no  compla- 
cency. But  when  they  beheld  the  monstrous  height  to 
which  they  carried  their  pretensions,  they  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  opposing  them.  Presbytery,  properly  modified, 
and  restrained  by  the  civil  power,  with  a  toleration  to 
other  sects,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  might  have 
been  obtained  without  great  opposition ;  but  this,  as  a 
weak  Erastian  presbytery,  as  making  the  church  depend- 
ent on  the  state,  which  they  yet  called  upon  to  interpose 
Tvith  a  potent  hand  in  their  favour,  was  rejected  with 
disdain  ;  and,  as  happened  to  the  prelacy,  they,  by  arro- 
gating too  much,  lost  all.  The  Independents,  therefore, 
whose  doctrine  was  pure,  whose  form  of  policy  perfectly 
accorded  with  civil  government,  and  who  allowed  tolera- 


CHAP. 
IL 


•  Mr.  Lain^^s  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  fanaticism  has  hcen  thought 
just ;  but  it  appears  to  me  quite 
unsound.  The  clergy  now  scarcely 
went  so  far  as  their  predecessors  had 
done  before  James's  accession  to  the 
English  throne.  They  had  latterly 
become  moderate,  like  every  sect 
that  is  under  persecution.  Their 
n>irit  revived  witn  eucceJ:?8,  and  now 
they  had  the  highest  game  to  play. 


Hence  it  was  not  that  a  new  race 
became  intolerant,  but  that  men  of 
ardent  spirits  were  encouraged.  Even 
the  mild,  the  gentle  Baillie^  entered 
into  all  their  views  in  opposition  to 
his  previous  conduct  and  native  tem- 
per. Their  principles  are  better  ex- 
plained by  Milton  (vol.  ii.  p.  276), 
and  his  account  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  bv  Baillie*8  Letters, 
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CHAP,    tioii  in  its  utmost  latitude,  in  a  religious  view,  were  sup- 

^    ^^  _-  ported   by   all  of  the  popular   party,   and  particularly 

by  Selden,  Whitelocke,  and  other  great  lawyers,  who  did 

not  admit  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  or  feel  it  to  be 

their  interest  to  promote  it. 

Cromwell,  who  studied  the  Scripture,  had  not  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity ;  but 
appears  to  have  esteemed  that  best  which  was  most  cal- 
culated to  secure  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  such 
establishments.  He  is  alleged  to  have  at  first  inclined  to 
the  Presbyterian  system  ;  but  it  must  have  been  only  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  prospect  of  change,  and  to  such 
a  modified  system  as  would  have  been  approved  of  by 
Whitelocke  and  others.  The  troops  whom  he  commanded 
were  inspired  with  his  own  zeal,  and,  like  their  leader, 
conceived  themselves  too  enUghtened  in  rehgion  to  submit 
to  Presbyterian  tyranny.  Hence  he  laboured  to  support 
the  Independents — a  class  that,  as  we  have  said,  included 
a  vast  number  more  than  those  that  hterally  came  imder 
the  definition ;  and,  as  his  fine  body  of  miUtary  was 
moulded  to  his  wish,  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to- 
the  Scots,  whose  hopes  were  humbled  by  the  figure  which 
their  army  had  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  parHament,  Hollis  had,  both 
fi-om  his  rank  and  his  former  persecution,  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  though  subordinate  to  that  of  Hampden 
and  Pym.  After  their  deaths  he  appeared  to  take  the 
lead ;  but,  for  the  performance  of  such  a  part,  he  wanted 
the  requisite  talents ;  and  as  Cromwell,  along  with  Vane 
and  others,  soon  overtopped  him,  the  most  irreconcilable 
difierence  arose  between  them.  Hollis  had  at  first  pro- 
tested against  accommodation,  declaring  that  he  abhorred 
that  word ;  ♦  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  younger 
Vane,f  Cromwell,  and  others,  were  rising  into  such  im- 

•  HutcluDBon^    vol.    ii.    p.    147 ;      by  the  Presbyterians  (see  BaiUie), 

Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p  47.  but  they  complained  of  his  having 

t  Vane  had  oeen  greatly  relied  on      frustrated  their  hopes,  by  wishing 
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portance,  and  supported  by  a  great  party  as  well  as  real  chap. 
power,  SO  that  he  could  not  longer  expect  to  sit  at  the  ,-  ^'  ,/ 
helm,  he  then  felt  a  desire  of  accommodation,  as  his  best 
chance  to  secure  power;  and, joining  with  the  Presby- 
terians, exerted  all  his  influence  to  crush  Cromwell,  by 
blasting  his  character  and  depriving  him  of  command. 
The  Independents,  however,  looked  to  Cromwell  as  their 
head;  and  his  achievement  at  Marston  Moor,  by  rais- 
ing his  own  influence  also  highly,  advanced  theirs.  His 
fame  was  spread  abroad,  and  the  Scots  in  vain  tried  to 
ascribe  the  victory  to  their  own  troops,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  their  heutenant-general,  David  Leslie.  But  it  is 
singular  that  their  clergy  were  alarmed  at  the  same  time, 
lest  the  leaven  of  Independency  should  infect  the  sol- 
diery ;  and  we  learn  from  themselves,  that  during  the 
long  stay  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England  on  the  former 
occasion,  many  had  acquired  those  principles.*  Man- 
chester's major-general,  Crawford,  had  been  encouraged, 
as  a  Presbyterian  Scot,  in  opposition  to  Cromwell ;  and 
the  latter,  with  the  army  at  large,  imputed  to  him  many 
faults,  which  he  seemed  fully  to  aflSx  by  his  conduct 
during  the  siege  of  York.  Entrusted  with  a  mine,  by 
which  it  was  rationally  expected  that  the  town  would  be 
gained,  he  occasioned  not  only  a  failure,  but  an  immense 
loss  of  lives,  by  so  ill-attending  to  the  season  of  action, 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  unprepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  explosion,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
the  enemy.  To  save  himself,  Crawford  gratifies  both  his 
countrymen  and  Denzil  HoUis,  by  alleging  that  Cromwell, 
having  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck,  had  retired 
from  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second  charge ; 
but  this,  though  made  by  Hollis  the  ground  of  a  most 
absurd  imputation  of  personal  cowardice,  an  imputation 
that  no  one  ever  ventured  to  repeat,  and  urged  with  a 

toleratioii.    He,  on  the  scaiFoldy  de-      of  imposing  it. 

cUred  that  he  had  always  liked  the  *  Baillie;  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

CoTenant,  but  not  the  ngorous  way 
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n. 


rancour  neither  creditable  to  the  head  nor  heart,*  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  groundless ;  and  the  enmity  of 
Hollis's  party,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots,  only  ri vetted 
Cromwell  faster  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  mixed 
body  of  Independents,  while  silly  calumnies  raised  his 
character  still  higher  with  the  nation  at  large.     Essex, 
who  had  formerly  been  support^ed  by  the  Upper  House 
chiefly,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  in  the  Lower  alhed 
to  the  Lords,  had  lost  his  character  with  the  popular 
party,  and  Waller  had  been  purposely  raised  up  as  his 
competitor,  with  a  view  to  echpse  him.     Waller,  how- 
ever, Uke  all  the  regularly  bred  soldiers,  Skippon  excepted 
— and  even  he  had  too  much  of  that  leaven  f — had  not 
done  much  credit  to  the  selection ;  and,  therefore,  all 
men  who  wished  to  see  a  period  to  the  war,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  Cromwell  and  Fairfax.     This,  however,  so 
alarmed  the  Scots  and  the  parties  now  allied  to  them, 
that,  though  a  victorious  termination  of  the  war  under 
Essex  seemed  hopeless,   and   they   had  a  Uttle  before 
imputed  all  to  his  imbecility,  they  now  supported  him, 
conceiving  that  they  could  depend  on  him,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  great  burden  of  the  war  and  merit  of 
closing  it,  with  all  the  power  which  must  accompany  a 
most  victorious  army,  would,  by  such  means,  devolve 
upon  the  Scottish  troops.     Their  hopes,  however,  were 
frustrated ;  their  army  did  nothing  but  lie  as  a  burden 
on  the  country,  which  they  alienated  by  their  plundering 
and  licentiousness,^  and  the  Earl  of  Leven  presented  a 


•  No  unprejudiced  man  can  peruse 
Hollis^s  Juemoirs,  and  rise  from  them 
with  a  good  opinion  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Laing  supposes  that,  as  Baillie 
and  Salmonet  agree  with  HoUis  in 
regard  to  CroniweU's  having  been 
absent  from  the  second  charge  in 
consequence  of  his  wound,  he  must 
have  retired  to  get  it  dressed.  But 
had  this  author  not  been  content 
with  merely  dipping  into  authorities, 
he  would  have  fomid  it  acknowledgea 


that  the  whole  rested  upon  the  word, 
accompanied  indeed  with  oaths,  of 
Crawford,  and  that  Mr.  Baillie  seems 
latterly  to  have  been  ashamed  of  it. 

t  Hailes'  Let  p.  146. 

t  Baillie's  Letters  are  invaluable, 
as  fully  developing  all  this  (see  Id. 
pp.  166,  179,  298,299,816,  317,  319 
et  seg.,  S2S.  That  CromweU  had 
been  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck 
was  well  known.  Whitelocke  says, 
*  Colonel  Cromwell  was  much  cned 
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memorable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  observations     chap. 
in  regard  to  military  genius,  since,  though  he  had  ac-  > .  ^f'  ,.,> 
quired  a  remarkably  high  character  abroad,  he  was  at 
once  eclipsed  by  new  men,  and  sank  into  insignificance. 

The  grand  principle  by  which  the  Independents  sur- 
passed all  other  sects,  was  universal  toleration  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians  whose  reUgion  was  not  con- 
ceived to  be  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  state — a  prin- 
ciple to  which  they  were  faithful  in  the  height  of  power 
as  well  as  under  persecution.*  In  this,  for  which  they 
were  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Presbyterians,  they  set  an 
example  to  Christendom ;  for,  though  a  secret  toleration 
to  a  certain  extent,  or  rather  a  connivance  at  certain  sects, 
had  been  allowed  in  the  United  Provinces,  it  was  on  far 
less  hberal  principles,  and  denounced  by  the  clergy  as 
most  sinfiil  in  the  magistracy.  It  is  true  that  the  Inde- 
pendents did  not  extend  the  principle  of  toleration  to 
the  Catholics,  but  the  exception  was  founded  on  political 
grounds  only : — that  the  CathoUc  body  acknowledging  a 
foreign  spiritual  dominion,  and  holding  correspondence, 
not  only  with  it,  but  with  an  organized  clergy  throughout 
Europe,  and  through  them  with  the  civil  powers,  were 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a  Protestant  community.  This 
noble  principle  of  the  Independents  has  been,  by  men 
who  could  trace  no  good  in  the  adherents  of  a  party  that 
opposed  the  illegal  pretensions  of  a  court,  deduced  from 
the  excess  of  their  enthusiasm ;  but  it  owed  its  origin  to 
better  motives.  An  interested,  ambitious  clergy,  regularly 
organised  throughout  a  state,  are  intolerant,  because  they 

np  for  hu  services  in  this  battle,  and  had  to  contend,  '  The  despotism  and 

received  a  dight  wound  with  a  pis-  interest  of   the  several  tactions  in 

tol-shot  in  the  neck,  which  some  religion,  all  which  appeared  in  their 

imagined  to  be  by  accident  and  want  several  colours,  without  dissembling 

of  care  by  some  of  his  own  men '  their  principles,  and  with  eaual  con* 

(p.  94).  fidence,    demanded  the    liberty   of 

*  Clarendon,  in  speaking   of  the  conscience  they  had  enjoyed  in  and 

temper  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  since  the  time  of  CromweU '  {Lif^ 

the    Restoration,  mentions  as   one  vol.  i.  p.  320). 
great  evil  with  which  Charles  II. 

VOL.  in.  K 
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IL 


Surrencler 
of  York, 


suppose  their  own  consequence  is  involved  in  the  struggle. 
With  the  community  at  large,  who  in  many  instances  re  - 
sign  their  understandings  to  their  spiritual  guides,  civil 
interests  also  too  often  mingle  with  religious,  and  the 
priesthood  are  ever  ready  to  sound  the  alarm.  But  when 
the  great  body  of  the  people  think  for  themselves,  and 
no  longer  dread  the  civil  consequences  of  difference  in 
opinion,  while  they  have  no  organised  clergy  to  sound  the 
tocsin  on  every  appearance  of  heresy,  they  become  im- 
bued with  all  the  genuine  charity  of  the  gospel.  The 
clergy  unorganised  into  a  regular  government,  and  each 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  own  parish,  have  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  concert  measures  against  the 
opinions  of  their  neighbours,  provided  they  do  not  threaten 
their  own  security.  They  do  indeed  pity  the  delusions  of 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  they  would  correct  them  by 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  light,  not  by  consigning  to  the 
flames  those  whom  they  cannot  convert  by  tlieir  argu- 
ments. 

To  return  to  our  narrative  of  military  transactions. 
After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  the  siege  of  York  was 
resumed,  and  the  town  soon  surrendered  on  terms.  The 
three  commanders-in-chief  then  agreed  that  Lord  Fairfax 
should  remain  at  York  as  governor,  while  he  sent  1000 
horse  into  Lancashire,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces 
of  that  county  and  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  Avatching  the  motions  of  Prince  Kupert,  and 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  army  reduce  the  whole  of  York- 
shire ;  that  the  Scottish  army  should  march  northward  to 
meet  the  Earl  of  Callender,  who  was  expected  with  an 
additional  force  of  10,000,  and  reduce  the  town  of  New- 
castle ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  should  proceed 
towards  Lincolnshire,  that  he  might  recruit  his  army  out 
of  the  associated  counties.  The  Scots  were  met  by  Cal- 
lender, and  sat  down  before  Newcastle;  but  the  town 
was  not  carried  till  October,  and  the  EngUsh  began  to 
despise  a  force  that  had  boasted  so  much,  and  yet  per- 
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formed  so  little,  while  the  soldiers  alienated  the  country  by 
licentiousness,  which  could  not  have  been  looked  for  from 
the  austerity  of  their  preachers,  and  rigid  manners  of  the 
leading  Covenanters;  nor  did  they  ever  recover  their 
character  by  any  after  stroke.  The  Earl  of  Manchester, 
in  his  way  south,  took  some  places ;  but  Cromwell  after- 
wards accused  him  of  having  purposely  neglected  op- 
portunities, on  the  principle  that  the  parliament  was 
already  too  high,  and  the  king  too  low,  and  that  farther 
success  would  prevent  such  a  peace  as  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  and  his  party.* 

The  affairs  in  the  South  had  been  far  more  prosperous 
for  the  king,  though  in  the  spring  Waller  had  gained  a 
considerable  advantage,  and  the  parliament  liad  furnished 
two  armies,  one  under  him,  and  another  under  Essex, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  should  have  brought  matters  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  southern  association,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Southampton,  Sussex,  Siurey,  and  Kent,  having  under- 
taken to  raise  forces  for  Waller,  which  the  parliament 
provided  for  by  ordinance,  the  king's  general,  the  Earl  of 
Brentford,  who  had  become  besotted  by  habitual  drink- 
ing,f  and  Lord  Hopton,  determined  to  break  into  the 
association,  where  they  expected  a  party  to  join  them. 
They  therefore  entered  Hampshire  with  that  view,  at  the 
head  of  14,000  men,  when  Waller,  Balfour,  and  others 
were  despatched  against  them  with  10,000.  The  parties 
met  at  Cherington-Down,  near  Alsford,  and  the  royal 
army  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  ;  but .  througli 
the  able  conduct  of  Hopton,  the  greater  part  of  the  artil- 
lery was  saved,  and  the  retreat  to  Oxford  secured.    Lady 


CHAP. 
IL 


*  Rush.  ToL  yi.  p.  636  et  seq, ; 
6«illie*8  Lei.  vol.  iL  p.  244  et  seq., 
Also  see  24S  ei  seq.;  Wliitelockei 
pp.  91y  95 ;  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  613. 

t  Sacli  IB  the  character  given  of 
him  hy  Clarendon  (vol.  iv.  pp.  471 
d  teq.,  626),  The  same  historian 
teDi  OS  (p.  471)  ihat  he  was  illite- 


rate to  the  greatest  degree  that  can 
he  imaginea.  But  I  presume  that 
he  could  not  he  more  so  than  the 
Earl  of  Leven,  who^  though  he  had 
raised  himself  ahroad  as  a  mere  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  could  scarcely  scrawl 
his  own  name  (Hailes*  Let,  p.  61). 
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CHAP.  Hopton  fell  into  Waller's  hands ;  but  instead  of  detaining 
N  ,  •  -v  her  as  a  prisoner,  he  sent  her  to  Oxford  under  a  safe  con- 
duct, with  all  the  plate  that  properly  belonged  to  her. 
The  circumstance,  however,  is  only  worthy  of  mention, 
as  it  serves  to  refute  the  idle  allegation,  that  the  parlia- 
mentary party  '  little  affected  to  conduct  themselves  by 
the  maxims  of  gallantry  and  politeness.'* 

This  victory,  as  the  presage  of  future  success,  occasioned 
rejoicings  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  parliament,  accord- 
ing with  its  spirit,  determined  to  make  arrangements 
which  it  was  conceived  would  bring  matters  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Essex  was  sent  out  about  the  middle  of  May 
at  the  head  of  12,000,  and  Waller  at  that  of  10,000.  The 
first  was  best  provided  with  large  ordnance ;  but  the  latter, 
by  the  addition  of  leathern  guns  upon  a  new  construc- 
tion, was  also  well  supplied.  Besides  these,  upwards  of 
5000  were  sent  out  under  Serjeant-major-general  Brown. 
Charles  also  took  the  field,  and,  that  he  might  augment 
his  army  as  much  as  possible,  he  slighted  Beading  and 
other  places,  that  he  might  draw  the  troops  from  the 
garrisons.  The  royal  army  was,  however,  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  parliamentary,  and  Charles  wisely  left 
Oxfordshire  to  elude  it,  and  also  to  save  Worcester,  as 
well  as  draw  the  other  into  a  country,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  artillery,  in  which  the  king  was  inferior,  might 
not  be  so  sensibly  felt.  But  his  situation,  in  spite  of  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  was  soon  changed.f 

Lyme  had  been  long  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  with 
a  force  which  it  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  that 
a  town  commanded  by  heights,  wretchedly  fortified,  and 
only  garrisoned  with  1000  men,  could  have  resisted.  But 
it  had  no  less  a  hero  than  Blake  for  one  of  its  com- 
manders, and  under  such  every  disadvantage  was  sur- 
mounted. The  townsmen,  too,  acted  the  most  undaunted 
part,  and  the  very  women  displayed  the  highest  spirit, 

*  Ruah.  ToL  T.  "p.  65S  et  9eq,  f  Ibiei  p.  665  «<  m;. 
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for  they  carried  the  ammunition,  &c.,  and  one  is  alleged  chap. 
to  have  dischamed  sixteen  musket  shot  with  her  own  .  _  ^^'  _- 
hand.  Hence,  with  very  small  loss,  the  besieged  first  and 
last  killed  2000  of  the  besiegers.  But,  though  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  contrived  to  send  in  a  small  supply  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  it  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  ;  and  as  the  safety  of  the  West  was  tliought  in  a 
measure  to  depend  upon  that  of  Lyme,  parliament  deter- 
mined to  relieve  it.  A  dispute,  however,  arose  as  to  the 
army  which  should  undertake  it,  and  both  Essex  and 
Waller  desired  the  employment.  The  last  was  conceived 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  parUamentary 
committee  wished  him  to  be  sent;  but  Essex  had,  as 
supreme  commander,  made  an  arrangement  in  his  own 
favour,  and  when  he  received  other  instructions,  he  argued 
that  he  had  already  made  dispositions,  which  could  not 
be  changed  without  great  inconvenience,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  while  the  other  was  ordered  to  watch 
the  royal  motions.  Leaving  Essex,  tlierefore,  for  the 
present,  we  shall  follow  the  king.* 

Charles  having  drawn  Waller  to  Worcester  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and 
others  were  ready  to  arrest  his  march,  while  Waller  hotly 
pursued,  by  which  he  was  threatened  witli  being  enclosed 
between  the  two  armies,  resolved  upon  returning  to  Ox- 
ford, now  that  Essex  was  despatched  into  the  West.  He 
therefore  made  a  feint  to  pass  the  Severn,  by  which  he  so 
far  deceived  Waller,  that  he  gained  two  days'  march,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  to  his  old  quarters.  Waller,  however, 
overtook  him  near  Banbuiy,  though  the  CharweU  inter- 
vened; and  the  armies  faced  one  another  for  a  day 
without  action,  each  expecting  the  attack  from  the  other, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  passing  the  river.  Next  morn- 
ing Charles  drew  off  his  anny ;  and  Waller  having  driven  Affair  of 
off  that  portion  of  it  which  guarded  Cropredy  Bridge,  sent  bJ^Iw^^ 

•  Rush.   vol.   V.   p.  670  et  seq.  j  Whitelocke,  84  et  seq. ;  Clar.  vol.  iv. 
p.  481  et  §eq. 
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CHAP. 

n. 


Hove- 
ments  of 


His  army 
obliged  to 
lay  down 
its  amiB. 


part  of  his  cavalry  to  assail  the  enemy's  rear.  But  again 
had  he  been  deceived.  A  larger  portion  of  the  royal 
troops  remained  than  he  supposed,  and  they  having  got 
between  his  cavalry  and  the  bridge,  intercepted  their 
retreat.  The  horse  broke  through,  but  not  without  great 
loss ;  and  Waller,  as  if  he  had  already  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  campaign,  returned  to  London  to  recruit.  The 
truth  is,  that,  from  mismanagement,  though  he  always 
carried  out  a  fine  army,  he  soon  found  it  melt  away  by 
desertion.* 

We  shall  now  accompany  the  motions  of  Essex.  His 
approach  towards  Lyme  having  been  learned  by  Prince 
Maurice,  he  raised  the  siege  with  the  great  loss  already 
mentioned,  and  Essex  took  Weymouth  and  other  places. 
But  the  aspect  of  aflfairs  was  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto 
the  object  of  Charles  had  been  to  form  a  junction  with 
Eupert,  after  that  prince  had,  as  was  expected,  relieved 
York,  and  defeated  the  allied  army.  The  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  however,  blasted  all  his  hopes  from  that 
quarter,  and  made  him  look  towards  the  south-west, 
where  were  Maurice,  Hopton,  and  Grenville,  as  his  only 
resource.  Though,  therefore,  deceived  at  first  by  false  ru- 
mours regarding  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  marched 
again  towards  Worcester,  he  soon,  upon  better  informa- 
tion, changed  his  route  towards  the  South  by  Gloucester 
and  Bath,  unobstructed  or  followed  by  Waller.  An  ob- 
struction from  another  quarter  he  dexterously  removed 
by  a  feint  to  proceed  into  Wales.  Having  been  joined  by 
Hopton  and  Maurice,  and  also  by  a  number  of  volunteers 
in  Somersetshire,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  follow 
Essex  with  a  considerable  army.  The  earl,  having  been 
apprised  of  his  majesty's  approach,  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  determine  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  resolved  that  he  should  march  into  Com- 


•  Rush.  vol.  V.  pp.  676, 676  ;  Clar. 
ToL  It.  pp.  487  et  seq.,  497  el  $eq,; 
Append,  to  Eveljn's  Mem.  pp.  87, 
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wall,  relieving  Plymouth,  then  besieged  by  Grenville,  by     chap. 
the  way ;  that  he  might  destroy  Grenville's  forces,  and    _  ^f'  ^ 
thus  cut  off  supphes  of  men  to  the  king  from  that  quarter, 
and  afford  the  country,  in  which  Lord  Koberts,  Essex's 
field-marshal,    had   great    influence,   an   opportunity  to 
declare  for  the  parUament ;  while  it  was  not  doubted  that 
Waller  would  hang  upon  his  majesty's  rear,  and,  by  stop- 
ping all  supphes  of  men  and  provisions,  render  the  royal 
army  an  easy  prey  to  that  of  Essex  on  its  return.     The 
parliamentary  general,  therefore,  relieves  Plymouth,  and 
marches  towards  Lestwithiel.     But  Waller,  who  was  sus- 
pected, on  no  improbable  grounds,  of  wishing  the  ruin  of 
Essex,  as  Essex  had  formerly  done  his,  pretended  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  march,  and  only  sent  2500  horse 
and  dragoons  under  Middleton,  who  arrived  too  late.    Had 
the  parUamentary  general  been  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  have  forced  his  adversaries  to  fight,  it  is  not  unUkely 
that  he  would  have  still  been  successful ;  but  in  a  country 
so  narrow,  hilly,  and  full    of  passes,   he  was  soon  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.     In  this  distress,  which  had 
been  augmented  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  officers, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  breaking  through  with  his 
horse,  while  the  foot  should  be  left  to  capitulate  on  the 
best  terms  they  could ;  and  having  been  supported  in  the 
plan  by  some  of  his  principal  officers,  he  immediately 
executed  his  purpose,  and  took  refuge  in  Plymouth. 

Skippon,  the  next  in  command,  though  too  generous  to 
complain  to  the  parliament  of  his  superior's  conduct, 
appears  not  to  have  approved  of  it ;  and  having  assembled 
the  field-officers  after  the  flight  of  Essex,  addressed  them 
thus :  '  Gentlemen,  you  see  our  general  and  some  chief  • 
officers  have  thought  fit  to  leave  us,  and  our  horse  are 
got  away.  We  are  left  alone  upon  our  defence.  That 
which  I  propound,  therefore,  is,  that  we,  having  the  same 
courage  as  our  horse  had,  and  the  same  God  to  assist  us, 
may  make  trial  of  our  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  make 
our  way  through  our  enemies  as  they  have  done ;  and 
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CHAP,    account  it  better  to  die  wth  honour  and  faithfulness,  than 
^*       to  live  dishonourably.'     But,  as  few  concurred  with  him, 


he  was  obhged  to  treat ;  yet  the  known  courage  of  his 
men,  whom,  as  Skippon  drew  them  up  to  charge,  in  case 
good  terms  were  refused,  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  the  victors  to  drive  to  despair,  procured  them  good 
terms : — that  the  common  soldiers  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  the  officers  retain  theirs  as  well  as  their  horses  ; 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  their 
own  quarters,  without  any  other  condition  than  that  they 
should  not  again  bear  arms  till  they  reached  Southampton. 
At  first  some  of  the  royal  troops  began  to  infringe  the 
articles ;  but  Skippon  having  represented  the  matter  to 
the  king,  his  majesty,  who  expressed  himself  much  hurt 
at  their  conduct,  so  efiectually  issued  orders  against  the 
repetition  of  it,  that  each  party  gave  testimony  to  the 
other  of  the  good  carriage  of  the  respective  soldiery.* 

The  parUament  had,  previously  to  this  stroke,  been 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  generalship  of  Essex;  but, 
above  reproaching  him  under  misfortune,  both  Houses 
joined  in  a  letter,  assuring  him  that  they  imputed  no 
blame  to  him,  and  that,  while  they  submitted  with  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  providence,  they  would  lose  no 
time  in  repairing  the  disaster,  to  accompUsh  which  they 
had  ordered  arms  to  be  sent  to  reorganise  his  troops,  and 
instructed  Manchester  to  march  south.  The  same  soldiers 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off*  the  disgrace  with 
which  this  disaster  had  covered  them. 
Second  Esscx's  troops  having  been   armed  and  joined  with 

N^wW.    Manchester's  and  Waller's,  as  well  as  Middleton's,  were  in 
0ctober27.  a  Condition  to  give  Charles  battle,  and,  after  some  march- 
ing and  skirmishing,  they  met  at  Newbury,  on  Sunday, 

•  Hush.   vol.  V.  p.  677  et  seq. ;  p.  463  et  seq,    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  126, 

VVhitelocke,  p.  101  et  seq. ;  Baillie's  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  allegm  the 

Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  217, 222, 224, 226, 227;  object  of  that  unfortunate  march  into 
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the  27th  of  October.     Essex  was  at  this  time  in  London,     chap. 
confined  with  indisposition,  and  therefore  the  duty  de-    __  ^^'  _^ 
volved  upon  the  other  commanders.    As  the  parliamentary- 
army  was  superior  in  number  to  the  king's,  he,  who  ex- 
pected a  large  reinforcement  under  Eupert  and  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  prudently  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
order  to  avoid  a  battle  till  they  joined  him  ;  but  the  adverse 
party  were  on  that  account  no  less  eager  for  an  immediate 
engagement.     From  the  king's  position,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dennington  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
him,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  parUamentary  generals 
to  divide  tl^eir  forces  ;  and  a  post  was  assigned  to  Man- 
chester at  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  place  of  action.     The 
parliamentary  horse   that    acted   were   commanded  by 
Waller  and  Balfour ;  the  foot  by  Skippon  :  and  the  news 
of  that  morning — that  the  Scots  had  taken  Newcastle  by 
storm,  and  that  the  Irish  rebels  had  sustained  a  defeat — 
inspired  both  officers  and  men  with  an  augury  of  success. 
As  Skippon  had  to  march  the  foot  by  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit, in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  from  Dennington  Castle, 
out  of  which  a  party  sallied  upon  them,  it  was  three  in 
the  afternoon  before  the  attack  commenced  ;  but  after  a 
desperate  conflict  of  three  hours,  during  which  both  sides 
displayed  the  genuine  spii'it  of  Englishmen,  success  so  in- 
clined to  that  of  the  parUament,  that  it  was  conceived 
night  came  opportunely  to  save  the  whole  royal  army. 
Four  hundred  prisoners,  and  nine  pieces  of  ordnance,  were 
taken  by  the  parhamentary  forces :  of  the  latter  there 
were  six  of  the  individual  guns  of  wliich  Essex's  troops 
had  been  disarmed  in  Cornwall ;  and  they  were  recovered 
by  the  very  men  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
condition  of  surrendering  them.     Anxious  to  remove  the 
stigma,  they  rushed  up  to  the  guns  in  spite  of  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  and  embracing  them  as  old  friends, 
exclaimed,  they  would  give  them  a  Cornish  hug.    Charles 
was  so  humbled  with  the  success  of  this  day,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  marched  away  to  Oxford  with  only  one 
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troop.     He,  however,  soon    returned,  and  both  armies 
faced  each  other  at  Dennington  Castle ;  but  though  the 
parhamentary  army  was  about  double  the    king's   in 
number,  the  officers  decUned  to  hazard  a  battle.     Crom- 
well, however,  afterwards  brought  a  charge  against  Man- 
chester for  allowing  to  sUp  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  finish  the  war.     After  this  both  parties  retired  into 
winter  quarters.* 
Actions  of        While  these  events  were  passing  in  England,  Montrose, 
in  Scot-       according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  had  begun  his  opera- 
^°^  tions  in  Scotland.   Antrim  had  undertaken  to  send  10,000 

Irish  into  that  country,  but  his  magnificent  promises,  on 
which  Charles  relied,  he  never  was  in  a  situation  to  fulfil, 
and  he  afterwards  reduced  the  number  for  which  he  was 
engaged  at  that  time  to  2000,  while  only  1600  reached 
that  kingdom.  Montrose,  supported  by  Huntley,  had 
previously  erected  his  standard  at  Dumfries ;  but  the 
attempt  was  premature.  Few  joined  them  ;  and  as  the 
Highlanders  whom  they  brought  thither  retreated  to  their 
hills,  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight.  Gordon  of  Haddo,  who  had  joined  them,  and 
whose  previous  oppressions  had  rendered  him  odious, 
having  been  caught,  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  having 
carried  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Huntley, 
appeared  in  arms,  &c.,  and  brought  to  the  block.  Not 
dispirited,  however,  with  this  failure,  Montrose  prepared 
for  another  attempt.  In  disguise,  and  accompanied  with 
only  two  attendants,  he  reached  the  house  of  one  of  his 
vassals  in  Stratheam,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  ;  and 
having  sent  one  of  his  attendants  in  quest  of  inteUigence, 
and  to  rouse  his  adherents,  he  lurked  for  a  time  alone, 
concealed  in  any  hut  by  day,  and  wandering  amongst  the 
hills  by  night.  In  this  situation,  he  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  Irish  auxiUaries,  and  he  hastened  to  set  himself  at 

•  Rush.  vol.  V.   p.  718  etseq.'y      244  rf  ««9.,  246,  247 ;  Ludlow,  voLi 
Whitelocke,  p.  107  ;    Clar.  vol.  v.      p.  127  ei  seq. 
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their  head.  These  native  Irish,  who,  as  the  retainers  of  chap. 
Antrim,  had  been  accustomed  to  arms  in  the  rebeUion,  ^  ^'  _^ 
had  been  mider  the  conduct  of  Alexander  Macdonald  (of 
whom  we  shall  have  reason  to  speak  particulariy  in  the 
sequel),  first  landed  at  Ardnamurchan,  in  Argyleshire, 
where  they  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  the  country, 
as  well  as  murdered  the  inhabitants ;  but  hearing  that 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  preparing  forces  against  them, 
Macdonald  shipped  his  troops,  and  transported  them  to 
Skye,  and  from  thence  to  the  mainland,  when  they  tra- 
versed Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
Montrose,  though  joined  by  some  of  the  clans.  But,  as  they 
descended  into  Athol,  he,  in  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer, 
and  with  only  one  attendant,  proclaimed  himself  their 
commander.  They,  however,  could  not  believe  that  a 
person  so  habited  and  attended  could  be  the  individual  of 
whose  rank  and  powxr  they  had  been  forewarned,  till  the 
respect  shown  him  by  the  Highlanders  who  recognised 
his  person,  and  the  number  whom  his  name  summoned 
to  arms,  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  We  are  told 
that  the  amount  of  his  force,  even  then,  did  not  much 
exceed  3000  men  ;  but  as  his  panegyrists  ever  diminish  his 
numbers,  to  render  his  exploits  the  more  marvellous,  and 
so  many  clans  joined  him,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  so  diminutive.  Had  not  all  the  valuable  Scottish 
troops  been  in  England,  his  career  would  have  been  short. 
But  he  was  not  deemed  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
recall  of  any  portion  of  the  army,  nor  yet  to  organise 
regularly  a  fresh  body  of  men  ;  and  to  this  idea  of  his  in- 
significance in  war  may  be  traced  his  great  success.  The 
committee  of  estates  instantly  ordered  out  troops  under 
Lord  Elcho,  to  the  number  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
horse  and  foot ;  and  Argyle,  having  raised  his  adlierents, 
advanced  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  for  Montrose  to  hazard  immediate  action  before 
he  should  be  enclosed  between  the  two  armies.  Perth 
opened  extensive  resources  to  his  troops  in  case  of  sue- 
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CHAP,  cess,  as  the  mountains  yet  afforded  a  refuge  in  case  of 
^,  ^  „>  defeat.  The  superiority  which  the  raw  Lowlanders  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  over  the  Highlanders  was  now  lost ;  for, 
while  the  latter  were  allowed  to  charge  with  that  impe- 
tuous irregularity  which  corresponded  with  their  habits, 
the  former  had  just  received  as  much  discipline  as  deprived 
them  of  their  native  impetuosity,  and  yet  was  insufficient 
to  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  field,  as  it  so  hampered 
them,  and  cramped  every  movement,  that  they  had  neither 
the  furious  onset  of  irregular,  nor  the  steady  valour  of 
regular,  soldiers.  Troops  thus  formed  and  ill-officered 
were  in  this  instance  suddenly  embodied  ;  and  these  dis- 
advantages were  heightened  by  the  treachery  of  some  of 
their  leaders.  Montrose  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Tippermuir ;  and  as  the  Irish,  though  used  to  the  musket, 
were  unarmed  with  pikes,  and  thence  unable  to  resist  the 
cavalry,  he  placed  them  in  the  centre,  and  his  countrymen 
on  the  wings.  His  panegyrists,  forgetting  that  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  opposite  troops  bereaves  him  of  all 
glory  in  vanquishing  them,  inform  us  that  the  adverse 
cavdry  was  put  to  flight  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  silly  fictions  of  these  writers,  the  relation  is 
only  so  far  valuable  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  other  side — that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
battle.  Lord  Drummond,  and  his  friend  Ohphant  of  Gask, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  command  by  the  popular 
party,  treacherously,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
exliorted  their  men  to  immediate  flight ;  Lord  Elcho,  on 
the  other  hand,  afforded  an  advantage  by  his  rashness.* 
When  the  horse  had  thus  given  way,  Montrose  ordered 
his  foot  to  advance  against  the  infantry,  and  their  furious 
assault  put  the  whole  to  the  rout.  Eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  the  ammunition,  and  a  great  number  of  small  arms, 
fell  into  his  hands ;  and  about  three  hundred  of  the 
adverse  party  were  slain.   Drummond  and  his  Mend  then 

•  Baillie'8  Let.  toI.  ii.  pp.  233,  262. 
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formally  joined  Montrose.  The  victory,  too,  was  gained  chap. 
with  very  small  loss  on  his  side  ;  and  its  importance  was  ^  ^]'  ^ 
great.  Perth  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  there,  as  he 
plundered  the  town,  he  supplied  his  troops  with  clothing, 
and  acquired  additional  arms.  His  success,  too,  encouraged 
others  to  declare  themselves.  The  Earl  of  Airly,  as  well 
as  his  sons,  with  the  Lords  Duplin  and  Spynie,  joined 
him ;  and  the  Gordons  were  preparing  a  large  reinforce- 
ment. But  Argyle  advanced,  and,  as  Dundee  was  im- 
pregnable, Montrose,  both  to  avoid  him  and  join  with  the 
Gordons,  retreated  northwards.  As  he  approached  to 
Aberdeen,  about  2700  men,  some  of  them  from  Fife,  the 
rest  from  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  were,  under 
two  of  Huntley's  sons,  who,  either  from  conscience  or 
policy,  took  an  opposite  side  from  their  father,  called  out, 
to  oppose  his  progress  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  desertion  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
Montrose,  having,  with  a  far  superior  force,  crossed  the 
river  at  a  ford  above,  poured  down  upon  them  with  an 
impetuosity  which,  though  400  Fife  men  stood  the  whole 
shock  for  above  four  hours,  ultimately  drove  them  from 
the  field.  Had  they  fled  farther  into  the  country,  they 
might  have  escaped  without  much  slaughter,  and  possibly 
have  so  drawn  off  the  enemy  as  to  prevent  his  entrance 
into  the  town ;  but  as  they  sought  safety  in  the  town,  the 
victors  pursued  them  into  it,  and,  not  confining  the 
slaughter  to  them,  exhibited  a  scene  of  horrors  which 
might  well  have  been  anticipated  from  a  body  of  men 
deeply  imbued  in  all  the  mischief  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 
Montrose  had  formerly  oppressed  Aberdeen,  because,  out 
of  a  principle  of  loyalty — a  principle  which  he  now  with 
such  unbridled  fury  affected  to  act  upon — it  had  resisted 
the  Covenant ;  yet,  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  man, 
such  the  unmitigated  ferocity  of  his  troops,  that  the 
devoted  town  was  abandoned,  a  prey  to  rapine,  lust,  and 
murder.  The  peaceful  citizen  was  first  stripped,  lest  his 
clothes  should  be  soiled  with  his  own  gore,  and  then 
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massacred  in  cold  blood ;  the  unhappy  mother  durst  not 
deplore  the  inhuman  death  of  her  infant ;  the  wife,  of  her 
husband ;  nor  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  kindred,  remove 
the  loathsome  spectacle  from  the  polluted  streets  !  For 
four  days  did  this  monstrous  cruelty  continue,  and  it 
ceased  only  then  because  the  approach  of  Argyle  obliged 
Montrose  to  evacuate  the  town.* 

As  Montrose  was  not  in  a  situation  to  cope  with  Argyle, 
he  retreated  northward  to  form  the  junction  with  Huntley, 
but,  disappointed  in  the  expected  succour,  and  finding  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Spey  guarded  with  about  5000  men 
drawn  from  the  adjacent  shires,  he  had  no  resource  but 
flight  to  the  mountains.  The  Highlanders,  laden  with 
spoil,  left  him,  according  to  their  custom  ;  yet,  with 
masterly  marches  over  the  hills,  in  which  his  artillery  and 
ammunition  were  lost  in  a  morass,  he  saved  himself  from 
defeat  and  disgrace.  But  it  was  necessary  to  employ  his 
Irish  troops,  and  as  Argyle's  army  had,  through  some 
jealousy  of  his  influence  in  the  state,  been  so  shamefully 
neglected  that  the  desertion  of  his  men  obhged  him  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  Montrose,  and  so  disgusted  him 
that  he  threw  up  his  command,  the  latter  was  left  at 
liberty  to  begin  a  new  expedition.  Though  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  and  winter  already  begun,  he,  having 
gained  some  fresh  adherents,  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of 
Argyleshire,  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible,  and  soon  over- 
ran that  country  with  a  vindictive  barbarity,  which  only 
the  brutal  Irish  of  that  age,  and  the  savages  of  the 
mountains,  could  have  been  found  to  perpetrate.  The 
houses  and  com  were  burned,  the  cattle  destroyed  or 

•  This  account  of  the  horrors  ex-  vol.  ii.  pp.  04,  92  et  seq. ;  Wishart, 
hibited  at  Aberdeen  is  taken  from  p.  67  et  seq,  j  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  606  et 
Spalding,  a  cotemporary  townsman,  sea.  j  Carte's  Orm.  vol.  i.  p.  477. 
most  firmly  attached  to  Charles  ana  The  statement  here  is  in  direct  op- 
Episcopacy,  and  a  well-wisher  to  the  position  to  the  general  tenor  of  this 
general  success  of  Montrose  (vol.  ii.  author's  work,  and  confirms  our 
p.  237  et  8eq,).  See  for  preceding  account  of  Irish  affairs, 
transactions,  p.  216  et  $eq. ;  BaiUiCi 
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carried  away,  and  all  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms,  that  fell 
into  their  hands,  massacred  in  cold  blood.* 

After  these  exploits  he  returned  towards  Inverness; 
but,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  learned  that  Argyle, 
who,  disgusted  at  the  neglect  of  his  small  army  by  the 
parhament,  had  thrown  up  his  command,  had  again,  re- 
senting the  dreadftil  invasion  of  his  territory  as  an  imme- 
diate wrong  to  himself,  collected  about  3000  men,  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemy,  and  was  ravaging  the  lands  of  a 
clan  confederated  with  Montrose.  He  therefore  instantly 
changed  his  course,  and  passing  the  mountains,  fell  down 
upon  Argyle's  party  at  Inverlochy  in  Lochaber.  The 
outposts  that  escaped  fled  with  breathless  precipitation 
to  announce  the  inteUigence,  and  scarcely  could  their 
leader,  by  hasty  preparations,  keep  off  the  enemy  for  the 
evening.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the  parties  faced  each 
other  in  a  menacing  posture  till  morning.  Argyle,  liaving 
devolved  the  command  upon  a  cousin,  next  day,  instead 
of  leading  on  his  men  himself,  took  to  his  boat  on  the 
lake,  from  which  he  viewed  the  battle  at  a  safe  distance  ; 
and  the  apology  made  for  him  by  his  friends — tliat  an 
accidental  fall  from  his  horse  some  days  before  had  so 
bruised  his  face  and  arm,  that  he  was  disabled  from  using 
either  sword  or  pistol — has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
exempt  him  from  a  charge  of  pusillanimity.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  his  forces  consisted  of  such  half-trained 
Lowlanders  as  we  have  described,  and  these  he  divided 
between  the  opposite  wings ;  the  rest,  who  were  High- 
landers, he  placed  in  the  centre.  The  number  of  Mon- 
trose's force  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  hostile  wings 
composed  of  such  troops,  his  furious  assault  soon  dissi- 


•  Wishart,   chap.  vii.  and  viii. 
This  author  says  that  Argyle  first 

Sractised  this  cruel  mode  of  warfare ; 
ut  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  given  instances;  and  what 
shall  we  think  of  a  prelate,  of  one 
that  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Edin- 


burgh, who  can  ffravely  tell  us  that 
Montrose  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  more  experienced  the  singular 
providence  and  goodness  of  Ood  than 
in  this  expedition  P  Are  these  the 
woapons  of  the  gospel  P  (Spald. 
vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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CHAP,    pated;  and  then  the  centre,  charged  on  all  sides,  was 
^,  ^'  «^  quickly  overthrown.      The    slaughter  was    great,   and 
Argyle  lost  many  of  his  own  friends  ;  the  rest  of  his 
troops  found  shelter  in  the  mountains.* 

After  this  fresh  success,  Montrose  resumed  his  purpose 
of  marching  to  Inverness,  which,  now  that  he  was  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants,  who  had  warily  kept 
back  till  they  thought  they  saw  some  certainty  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  he  expected  would  surrender  to  him ;  but 
the  town  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  and,  garrisoned  with 
two  veteran  regiments,  was  impregnable.  Turning,  there- 
fore, from  it,  he  let  loose  upon  the  adjacent  country  the 
native  ferocity  of  his  own  temper,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
troops.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  all  who  were  not 
for  him  were  against  him,  he  wasted  their  lands,  plun- 
dered and  burned  their  houses.  Elgin,  CuUen,  and  Banff 
were  exposed  to  pillage  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Stonehaven 
in  vain  implored  his  mercy ;  he  consumed  the  town  to 
ashes  without  a  feeling  of  remorse  at  the  misery  he  in- 
flicted.f  Such  were  the  first  proceedings  of  Montrose — 
proceedings  that  were  held  out  by  the  ministers  of  his 
master  as  an  example  to  Enghsh  commanders ;  J  and  by 
such  tender  mercies  did  '  the  mild,  the  humane  Charles ' 
attempt  to  reclaim  a  deluded  people  to  the  just  sway  of 
his  paternal  authority.  But  the  people  were  not  to  be  so 
won,  and  no  success  ever  gave  Montrose  a  firm  footing  in 
Scotland.  Not  one  fort  did  he  hold  ;  not  a  garrison  did 
he  ever  plant.  The  authorities,  which  he  for  an  instant 
appeared  to  have  overthrown,  immediately  resumed  their 
fimctions.  His  route  was  indeed  marked  with  blood  and 
devastation ;  but  as  his  power  only  followed  his  person, 
his  influence  vanished  with  his  presence  ;  and,  while  men 

•  Wiehart,  p.  IIO  etseq.;  Baillie,  p.  285,  for  a  proof  of  inexorable  cruelty 

Let.  Yol.  ii.  p.  225  et  seq.,  233,  261  et  in  Montrose,  scarcely  credible  of  one 

9eq. ;  see  also  Gen.  Baillie's  Vtndica-  in  civilised  life.    The  men,  women, 

tiany  vol.  ii.  p.  417  e^  seq. ;  Spalding,  and  children,  with  prayers,  tears,  and 

vol.  ii.  p.  270.  lamentations,  addressed  him  in  vain. 

t  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  273  et  seq.  See  X  Olai.  State  Paperi,  voL  ii  p.  89. 
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prayed  for  his  overthrow  and  punishment,  his  atrocities    chap. 
everywhere  kindled  a  deeper  resentment  against  counsels  .    ^^-    . 
that  could  encourage  them. 

It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narrative  of  English  state  of 
affairs.  For  the  supreme  military  command,  Essex  was  thfEng-^ 
as  unqualified  from  inchnation  as  ability.  Unwilling  to  ^^^  p*^^- 
overpower  the  king,  he  had  evidently  neglected  oppor- 
tunities ;  incapable  of  availing  himself  of  his  advantages, 
he  had  ever  lost  the  season  of  action.  The  influence  of 
the  peers  alone  had  long  preserved  him ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Hampden,  the  popular  party  had  attempted  to 
raise  up  Sir  Wilham  Waller,  hoping,  that  when  that 
officer  had  echpsed  the  other  in  war,  the  chief  command 
might  be  obtained  for  him.  But  he  was  no  less  inefficient ; 
'  nimble  marches  '  he  did  indeed  make ;  but  his  practice 
was  to  lead  out  a  fine  army  from  the  city,  and  return  in 
a  few  weeks  to  recruit ;  such  being  his  utter  want  of  dis- 
ciphne,  that  the  soldiers  generally  left  him  after  a  month's 
service.  But  the  attempt  to  raise  him  as  the  competitor 
of  Essex  had  excited  such  jealousy  between  those  com- 
manders, that  he  complained  of  the  loss  of  one  army 
through  the  designed  want  of  support  from  Essex ;  and 
Essex,  of  the  loss  of  another,  through  a  similar  fault  on 
his  side.  .  Cromwell,  who  had  performed  the  most  signal 
exploits,  unless  Fairfax  may  be  ranked  as  his  competitor 
for  mihtary  fame,  had  a  powerful  party  in  parliament ; 
but  the  Scots,  whom  he  despised,  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
discipline  he  opposed,  were  hostile  to  his  promotion  ;  while 
Denzil  HoUis,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
the  chief  ascendency,  and  at  last  perceived  how  ineffec- 
tually, even  in  parliament,  he  could  contend  with  such  a 
character,  now  not  only  supported  Essex,  as  well  as  the 
peers  for  whom'  he  showed  formerly  such  small  reverence, 
but  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  character  of  his  adversary 
by  calumnies  of  cowardice,  which  none  would  beUeve, 
and  tried,  in  conjunction  with  Essex  and  the  Scots,  to 
impeach  him  as  an  incendiary,  for  kindling  dissension 

VOL.  III.  L 
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CHAP,    between  the   two   kincrdoms.      Cromwell's  friends  had 

IT 

already  tried  to  get  the  chief  command  of  Manchester's 
army  transferred  to  him  from  that  nobleman,  who,  if  he 
really  desired  success,  was  destitute  of  talents  to  secure  it. 
But  the  attempt  had  at  once  spread  alarm ;  and  on  the 
same  principle  had  Crawford  been  supported  when 
cliarged  with  various  breaches  of  duty,  as  well  as  been 
encouraged  to  traduce  Cromwell. 

Cromwell,  who  had  at  first  governed  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester,* had  been  for  a  considerable  time  back  on  ill 
terms  with  that  nobleman,  and  therefore,  when  parliament 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  shameful  business  at  Den- 
nington  Castle,  he  presented  a  charge  against  him  to  this 
effect :  That,  anxious  only  for  such  a  peace  as  victory 
would  be  prejudicial  to— a  principle  which  he  had  de- 
veloped by  express  words,  as  well  by  a  series  of  actions — 
he  had  always  been  indisposed  to  engage  the  royal  forces, 
and  thus  end  the  war  by  the  sword:  That,  after  the 
surrender  of  York,  he  had,  as  if  he  thought  the  parliament 
too  high,  and  the  king  too  low,  studiously  neglected  and 
shifted  off  opportunities  by  his  own  absolute  will,  against, 
or  without,  the  opinion  of  his  council  of  war ;  and  liad, 
in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms, detained  his  army  in  positions  which  afforded  every 
advantage  against  him  :  That,  even  after  the  junction  with 
the  other  armies,  he  had  acted  a  similar  part,  unless  when 
he  cajoled  or  deluded  his  council  of  war  to  concur  with 
him  in  neglecting  one  opportunity  under  pretext  of  another, 
and  that  again  of  a  third ;  '  and  at  last  persuading  tliem 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all : '  and  that  his  conduct 
was  particularly  reprehensible  when  facing  Dennington 
Castle,  as  he  might  there  have  overthrown  the  king. 
Manchester  gave  in  a  narrative  in  his  own  defence,  in 
which  he  ascribes  some  slowness  in  his  operations  to  the 
jealousies   and   misunderstandings   of  his  officers;    but, 

♦  BailUe's  La,  p.  229. 
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confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  that  part  of  his 
conduct  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  reproach,  he  states 
that  Cromwell  had,  by  not  bringing  up  his  horse,  been 
liimself  partly  the  cause  of  the  small  success  on  that 
occasion :  That,  for  his  own  part,  as  he  was  inexperienced 
in  war,  he  had  done  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his 
principal  ofiicers,  of  whom  the  first  that  dissuaded  from 
fighting  was  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  (an  individual  that 
Cromwell  meant  to  adduce  as  a  witness  to  prove  his 
charge) ;  and,  says  he,  *  I  must  acknowledge  that  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Cromwell  was  sensible  of  a  contradiction 
in  this  particular,  as  when  there  was  but  an  information 
of  such  a  report  cast  out  at  random,  that  I  had  acted 
without  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  he  professed 
that  he  was  a  villain  and  liar  that  could  affirm  any  such 
thing.'*  Not  content  with  this,  Manchester  brought 
against  Cromwell  a  charge  to  this  effect :  that,  after  the 
capture  of  York,  he  had  declared  that  the  Scots  had  come 
into  England  to  impose  their  church-government,  and  he 
would  as  soon  draw  his  sword  against  them  in  opposition 
to  such  an  attempt,  as  against  those  of  the  king's  party : 
That  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
saying,  that  he  wished  there  was  never  a  lord  in  England, 
and  it  would  not  be  well  till  Manchester  himself  were 
Mr.  Montague ;  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  such  an  army 
of  sectaries  as  might  prevent  any  peace  with  the  king, 
Avhich  was  against  the  incUnations  of  his  party,  f 

These  mutual  charges  never  came  to  any  proper  in- 
vestigation ;  the  Commons  having  held,  that  the  one  at 
the  instance  of  Manchester,  which  was  transmitted  from 


•  KoBb.  vol.  Y.i^,  733  et  seq. 

f  Supposing  CromweU  to  have 
ffpoken  to  this  effect,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded by  ever^  unprejudiced  mind 
that  duly  considers  the  authorities 
adduced  by  us,  that  he  justly  appre- 
ciated the  motives  of  the  sectaries, 
and  only  discharged  the  part  of 
an  honest  man  in  that  he  proposed 


to  act.  Nothing  can  be  more  re- 
volting than  the  cant  of  the  Scots 
about  the  gratitude  which  the 
English  owed  to  them  for  their  in- 
terposition in  the  war,  and  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  in  the  con- 
flict (HoUis,  Mem.  p.  18  3  Baillie'sZ«^. 
pp.  241,  246,  246). 
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CHAP,  the  Lords,  could  not  be  entertained  against  a  member  of 
^'  .  their  House,  wliere  it  ought  to  have  originated,  and  the 
new  model  having  rendered  the  prosecution  of  the  earl 
unnecessary.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine 
how  far  the  respective  statements  are  correct.  That 
Manchester  had  been  raised  up,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Essex  and  his  faction,  as  the  rival  of  that  commander- 
in-chief,  and  had  so  little  fulfilled  the  general  expectations, 
that  he  soon  incurred  the  same  suspicion  as  the  other, 
thus  justifying  Cromwell's  charge  in  the  public  esteem,  is 
beyond  doubt.*  That  the  other,  whose  accusation  was 
lodged  within  so  few  days  after  the  affair  at  Dennington 
Castle,  and  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  bad  terms 
with  his  superior  officer,  should  have  spoken  so  warmly 
to  his  face  against  the  substance  of  that  charge,  is  very 
unaccountable.f  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  Manchester  and  his  friends  had  become  very 
jealous  of  Cromwell,  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  of 
whose  enmity  to  their  peculiar  privileges  they  were  re- 
markably suspicious ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  he  had 
embraced  all  opportunities  to  show  his  disrespect  of  the 
Scots.  It  is  not  unlikely  too,  that  he  had  allowed  to 
escape  him  some  expressions  against  the  peerage,  which 
had  alarmed  the  earl.  But  that  the  charge,  as  it  stood, 
was  prepared  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  procure  the 
removal  of  Cromwell,  appears  evident  from  several  cir- 


•  Baillie's  Ld.  p.  177  et  seq.  '  It 
was  the  faction^s  (the  faction  de- 
voted to  the  king^  'fin^ef/  says  this 
writer,  on  the  19tn  May,  1644,  that 
the  ordinance  for  keeping  up  Man- 
chester's army  for  other  three  months, 
'  made  him  a  greater  and  better  paid 
armie  than  the  general's/  &c.  {Id, 
pp.  220  et  seq.,  234  et  seq.,  and  also 
for  our  general  statement,  see  that 
volume  generally;  Hutchinson,  vol.  i. 
pp.  347,  348 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  1.32. 

t  The  affair  of  Denninffton  Castle 
occurred  on  the  10th  of  November, 
and  Cromwell's  charge  appears  to 


have  been  given  in  within  about  a 
fortnight.  Manchester's  vindication 
was  presented  to  the  Lords  by  the 
end  of  the  month  (Joum,  25th  Nov. 
et  seq.  ^  Baillie,  2^.  p.  244  et  seqX 
Memoirs  composed  oy  individuals 
who  have  actea  a  great  part  in  public 
transactions,  without  any  immediate 
view  of  publication  for  an  object, 
are  hi^hl;^  valuable ;  and  the  idea  is 
that  Hollis's  are  of  this  description  ; 
but  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
dedication,  &c.,  that  he  had  written 
them  for  a  purpose,  though  he  had 
not  ventured  to  publish  them. 
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cumstances.  Hollis  alleges  in  his  Memoirs,  which  appear 
to  have  been  prepared  in  1648,  as  a  philippic  intended 
for  immediate  publication  against  his  enemies,  particularly 
Cromwell  and  St.  John,  that  the  charge  would  have  been 
proved,  had  it  not  been  unjustly  stifled  by  the  Independent 
party  in  the  Lower  House.*  But  the  secret  cabals  against 
Cromwell  at  this  juncture,  in  which  Hollis  acted  a  very 
deep  part;  and  the  fact  of  Manchester's  charge  being 
only  made  to  meet  the  one  against  himself,  and  of  its 
having  been  brought  down  by  Hollis,  afford  a  clear  pre- 
sumption that  the  matter  could  not  have  been  substan- 
tiated. 

Cromwell's  penetration  into  character,  and  de^p  policy, 
are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  his  so 
foolishly  exposing  his  designs  to  a  nobleman,  to  whose 
sentiments,  in  regard  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  his 
own  class,  he  could  be  no  stranger ;  and  if  he  had  been 
so  absurdly  incautious,  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  Man- 
chester to  have  given  instant  information  against  him, 
instead  of  preserving  a  profound  silence,  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  by  differences  between  them,  till  himself 
Avas  accused  of  the  grossest  misconduct  by  that  individual, 
who  'had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Commons  touch- 
ing the  business  of  Dennington  Castle.' f  But  the  case 
does  not  rest  on  this.    Cromwell  had  reflected,  though  deli- 


CHAP. 

II. 


•  The  committee  to  whom  it  was 
referred  -were  the  following? :  Mr. 
Prideaux,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Solicitor, 
Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Sir  William 
Strickland,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir 
Walter  Erie,  Mr.  Maynard,  Mr. 
Crew,  Mr,  Wliitelocke,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Sir  Arthur  ITazleripr,  Sergeant \Vilde, 
Mr.  Lisle,  Mr.  IloUiSy  Mr.  Hill,  Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington,  Mr.  PterpoitU 
(Jirttm.  4th  Dec.). 

t  WTiitelocke,  p.  116.  Claren- 
dnn*0  account  of  tnis  matter  is  very 
incorrect ;  and  it  is  very  strange  in- 
deed that  Hollis  should  impute  the 
not  fighting  to  the  designs  of  the 
Independent    party,    lest    the    war 


should  he  finished,  as  it  might  have 
heen,  by  one  stroke.  Compare  his 
statement  with  Manchester's  narra- 
tive. He  pretends  that  his  majesty's 
affairs  were  irretrievably  ruined  now, 
and  therefore  that  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well had  no  merit  in  finishing  the 
war.  Lamentable  is  it,  too,  to  find 
him  so  vehement  against  St.  Johp, 
for  his  argument  in  StraflTord's  case 
— considering  that  he  never  resented 
it,  but  contmued  most  intimately 
connected  with  him,  till  he  found 
himself  sinking  under  the  Indepen- 
dent party,  to  which  St.  John  at- 
tached himself.  But  enough  of 
Hollis. 


1V>  ztj^dfTiT.  5!j:t.i:i  TFyi-fg  iw  tsem.  aszn^  nmu. 


csi?.    '^iCrir.  :c.  jLsseL*   :i5!?=r^:  inii  t^ai  ejcrl  c±Tiag.  along 
,.  "7    -  Trri-  H^.Cfa^  ^tiictecic-  iC-snii^  ^'ti^  icri'ar^.bafiriemted  the 

p'.«ei-  :i:*  injt^aiic  '*^^  a:?  az.  zn^trciSirr  b*cirw€€ii  the  two 
oaCL-'jCis-  ii  T:«:iAi«:c  oc  :bf  Sjtr=m':  Lea^^ae  and  Covenant, 
sai  o-ot  '^fTrfdzLiz  tkst  iiie  5:c  ILsmsird  and  Whitdoeke  to 
Eee€:E  Hoose  r-i-r  ci:-Gi?Gia^«  jc  wiifez^r:  pctTk^Kly  apprising 
tlKEL  'j€  i-e  fubf^cct :  bd»  i-xizti  tb"!*  commissioiias  were 
sopponai  by  ^ir  0^*3^  wbo  wtr^  all  presents  and  the 
two  lawrer?  5ta:ai  :ha£  the  k«d-^!fcaiiceilor  of  Scotland's 
id«t  of  an  inoritiiary  ojrr«)ixi^icd  with  thie  principles  of 
the  Eosiisri  law,  thev  ci'Gid  ad*iiKe  no  ocher  grounds  for 
their  intended  proceeding,  than  that  he  was  no  well- 
wisher  to  E^isex.  and  that,  'ance  the  advance  of  the 
Scottish  army  into  Emrland.  he  had  used  all  underhand 
and  cunning  means  to  take  off  firom  their  honour,  and  the 
merit  of  their  kingdom,  an  evil  requital  of  all  their 
hazanl;  and  services.'  The  two  lawyers  justly  remarked, 
that  the  case  must  depend  on  proof ;  that  they  had  heard 
no  particular  stated,  nor  knew  any  themselves,  which 
could  warrant  a  proceeding;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  should  endeavour  to  collect  matter 
of  fact,  which  tended  to  substantiate  their  general  charge, 
when,  if  called  upon,  they  would  be  ready  to  give  their 
opinion  regarding  it :  but  that,  as  it  behoved  both  them 
and  the  lord-general  to  be  cautious  in  engaging  in  any 
prosecution  which  could  not  be  clearly  supported  by  facts, 
particularly  as  Cromwell  had  great  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  many  fidends  amongst  the  peers,  while 
he  jK>88C8sed  '  abilities  to  manage  his  own  part  to  the 
best  advantage,'*  they  advised  that  the  business  should  be 
at  least  deferred.     With  this  the  Scottish  commissioners 

•  Tliiw  surely  ig  a  proof  of  Crom-  exposing  himself  there,  he  would 

woU'h  talent  for  spoHking.     Ifad  he  have   lost  the  character  for  talent 

bi'«n  the  Uidious,  homely,  perplexed  which  he  had  gained  in  the  field ; 

Hpenkffr  he  is  represented  by  llume,  and  yet  it  was  to  his  influence  in  the 

a  iK*at  in  parliament  would   have  senate  that  he  was  greatly  indebted 

Ixxm  dinadvantagoous  to  him,  as  by  for  his  rise. 
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were  satisfied,  though  *  Mr.  HoUis,  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  chap. 
and  some  others,  spake  smartly  to  the  business,  and  ^]'  - 
mentioned  some  particular  passages  to  prove  him  to  be 
an  incendiary ;  and  they  did  not  apprehend  his  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  so  much  as  was  supposed, 
and  they  would  willingly  have  been  upon  the  accusation  of 
him.'*  Now  it  is  singular,  that  HoUis  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  very  individual  who  brought  down  Manchester's 
charge  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  both  he  and 
Stapleton,  as  well  as  Whitelocke  and  Maynard,  were  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  point  of  privilege  was  re- 
ferred. But  as  this  would  have  afforded  indisputable 
ground  for  prosecution,  it  is  vain  to  say  that  HoUis  and 
the  others  were  outvoted  both  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  House,  since,  though  it  was  resolved  that  an  impeach- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  Commons  could  not  originate 
with  the  Lords,  there  was  no  bar  to  a  proceeding  in  another 
form ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  on  the 
committee,  enabled  them  to  ascertain  early  what  would 
be  the  vote,  and  thus  lose  no  time  in  taking  new  measures. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  was  a  cunning  device, 
to  alarm  the  aristocracy  and  the  English,  as  well  as 
Scottish  Presbyterian,  party  against  Cromwell;  and  we 
may  conclude  with  remarking,  that  HoUis  himself,  while 
he  founds  upon  the  very  existence  of  the  charge  as  a 
decisive  proof  of  its  truth,  never  alludes  to  his  own  cabals 
for  the  ruin  of  his  enemy. 

'  I  have  cause,'  says  Whitelocke,  in  regard  to  the  con-  Caneee  of, 
sultation  at  Essex  House,  '  to  believe  that  at  this  debate,  ^edm^ 
some  who  were  present  were  false  brethren,  and  informed  f?*^,®^*^' 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  amongst  us  :'*  and  the  in-  denying 
telligence  could  not  fail  to  rouse  him  and  his  friends  to  ^"^*°*'°^®- 
immediate  proceedings.      But  matters  could  not  remain 
longer  in  their  present  posture.     In  the  armies,  general 
was  against  general,  and  the  subordinate  officers  were 

•  Whitelocke,pp.  110, 117. 
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rent  into  factions  by  their  divisions.  The  parliament 
partook  of  their  differences,  and  was  daily  splitting  into 
greater  factions,  while  the  country  at  large  had  begun  to 
cry  out  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  generally 
believed,  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  desire  to  see  it 
brought  to  a  decisive  determination ;  and  not  confining 
their  complaints  to  him,  accused  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  purposely  protracting  the  public  miseries  that, 
by  the  engrossment  of  lucrative  offices,  they  might  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  common  expense.*  There  had 
been  that  time  twelvemonth  a  vote,  that  the  members  of 
the  parliament,  with  certain  exceptions,  should  not  hold 
offices  ;f  and  there  had  now  been  an  inquiry  instituted 
into  the  number  and  emoluments  of  those  at  present  en- 
joyed by  them.J  The  course,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
present  commanders,  and  still  the  public  discontent,  ap- 
peared chalked  out ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  December,  the 
consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  army,  and 
the  means  of  efficaciously  reforming  it,  having  come  be- 
fore the  Lower  House, — Cromwell,  while  every  one  was 
unwilling  to  broach  a  subject  of  so  dehcate  a  nature,  broke 
the  deep  silence  thus,  '  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak, 
or  for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue ;  the  important  occasion 
being  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay, 
almost  a  dying  condition,  which  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war  had  already  brought  it  into,  so  that  without  a 
more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
war,  casting  off  all  Ungering  proceedings,  like  soldiers  of 
fortune  beyond  the  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make 
the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  par- 
liament. For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  Nay,  what  do 
many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament? Even  this,  that  the  membera  of  both  Houses 
have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands,  and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what 

•  Baillie's  Let.  pp.  21G-22C  et  aeq.^  t  Cob.  Pari  Hid,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

229€t8eq,  I  Jaum.  14th  Nov.  1644. 
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by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  them-  chap. 
selves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  ~  ^^'  ^ 
end,  lest  their  own  power  should  determine  with  it.  This 
I  speak  here  to  our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter 
abroad  behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on 
any ;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders,  members 
of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power;  but,  if  I  may 
speak  my  conscience  without  reflection  upon  any,  I  do 
conceive,  if  the  army  be  not  put  into  another  method, 
and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can 
bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishon- 
ourable peace.  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your 
prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight 
of  any  commander-in-chief  upon  any  occasion  whatso- 
ever ;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  over- 
sights, so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military 
affairs :  therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  that 
is  most  necessary ;  and  I  liope  we  have  such  true  English 
hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of 
our  mother  country,  that  no  members  of  either  House 
will  scruple  to  deny  themselves  their  own  private  interests 
for  the  public  good ;  nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done  to 
them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  affair.'*  Another  spoke  thus :  '  Whatever  is  the 
matter,  which  I  list  not  so  much  to  inquire  after,  two 
summers  are  past  over,  and  we  are  not  saved  :  our  vic- 
tories (the  price  of  blood  invaluable)  so  gallantly  gotten, 
and,  which  is  more  pity,  so  graciously  bestowed,  seem  to 
have  been  put  into  a  bag  with  holes ;  what  we  won  one 
time  we  lost  another :  the  treasure  is  exhausted,  the 
country  wasted :  a  summer's  victory  has  proved  but  a 
winter's  story ;  the  game,  however  shut  up  with  autumn, 
was  to  be  new  played  in  spring — as  if  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the  field  of  war,  for  a 

•  Thia  I  conceive  to  be  a  suflieieiit  proof  of  Cromweirs  powers  as  a 
public  speaker. 
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CHAP,  more  plentiful  crop  of  contention.  Men's  hearts  have 
>  ^f'  _•  failed  them  with  the  observation  of  these  things,  the 
cause  whereof  the  parhament  has  been  tender  of  ravel- 
lino^  into.  But  men  cannot  be  hindered  from  ventinj]^ 
their  opinions  privately,  and  their  fears  which  are  va- 
rious, and  no  less  variously  expressed ;  concerning  which 
I  determine  nothing ;  but  this  I  would  say,  'tis  apparent 
the  forces  being  under  several  commanders,  want  of  good 
correspondency  amongst  the  chieftains  has  oftentimes  hin- 
dered the  public  service.'*  After  these  speeches,  Mr. 
Zouch  Tate  moved,  that  all  members  of  either  House 
should  be  precluded  by  ordinance  from  holding  com- 
mands ;  and  this  having  been  seconded  by  the  yoimger 
Vane  and  others,  was,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved  by  the 
House,  when  an  ordinance  in  conformity  with  the  vote 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  in.  On  the  11th,  the  ordi- 
nance as  prepared  was  read  the  first  time ;  and  a  fast  was 
voted  on  the  same  day  for  that  House^  to  be  held  on  the 
18th,  *  to  humble  themselves  for  their  parUamentary  and 
particular  sins  and  failings,  whereby  they  might  obtain 
God's  blessing  in  a  better  measure  upon  their  endeavours 
for  the  future.'  On  the  12th,  a  petition  was  presented  by 
many  in  London,  encouraging  the  design.  On  Saturday 
the  14th,  the  ordinance  was  read  a  second  time,  and  a 
committee  of  the  wliole  House  was  appointed  to  consider 
it  on  the  Tuesday  following  (17th),  when  some  amend- 
ments were  assented  to,  and  a  provision  in  favour  of  tlie 
lord-general,  that  the  ordinance  should  not  extend  to  him, 
was  rejected  by  100  to  93.  Another  proviso,  levelled  at 
Cromwell's  friends,  that  none  should  enjoy  military  com- 
mand who  would  not  subscribe  an  obligation  to  submit  to 
any  church  government  which  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  Houses,  upon  the  advice  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
was,  with  the  ordinance  itself,  allowed  to  He  over  till  the 
next  Thursday,  or  the  day  after  the  fast.     The  fast  was 

*  Surely  there  are  few  more  eloquently  condensed  passages  to  be  found 
in  any  language  than  this. 
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ted  to  by  the  Lords  likewise ;  and  certain  preachers 
ordered  by  both  Houses  to  discharge  the  spiritual 
ions,  while  all  strangers,  even  the  attendants  of  mem- 
were  ordered  to  be  excluded.  This  resolution  by 
Houses  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  aflTording 
)reachers  an  opportunity  to  expatiate  upon  the  new 
ided  model,  or,  as  this  was  styled,  the  Self-denying 
nance ;  but  as  it  had  previously  been  fully  debated  and 
mined  upon  in  the  Lower  House,  the  object  could 
)e  to  move  the  Commons,  unless  as  to  the  proviso,  re- 
ing  the  subscription  to  submit  to  any  church  govem- 
:  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  on  the  advice  of  the 
nbly  of  divines ;  whence  we  must  conclude,  that,  if 
a  design  were  contemplated  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
ited  towards  the  Lords,  where  it  was  expected  the 
lance  would  encounter  the  greatest  opposition.  Next 
the  proviso  about  the  church  government  was  rejected 
le  Commons,  and  the  ordinance  passed.* 


CHAP. 

n. 


bw  the  reader  wUl  be  able  to 
date  the  correctness  of  Claren- 
atatementf  which  is  followed 
line,  and  the  nature  of  the  lat- 
Tittofy  ofEngl€(nd.  The  story 
.t  the  Independents  knew  not 

0  propose  the  alterations,  till 
esorted  to  the  method  which 
litherto  proved  so  successful 
t  of  prejparing  and  repairing 

1  in  the  church,  that  they  might 
raids  grow  to  maturity  in  par- 
it  That  they  therefore  pro- 
that  they  would  have  a  solemn 
ay,  in  which  they  would  seek 

eiich  was  the  new  phrase 
ught  from  Scotland  with 
/ovenant),  and  desire  his  assist^ 
3  lead  them  out  of  the  perplex- 
hey  were  in;  and  they  took 
>  nominate  fit  preachers ;  that 
the  fast  day  came  (which  was 
ed  for  eight  or  ten  hours  to- 
in  the  churches),  the  preachers 
I  that  'parliament  might  be 
nI  with  those  thoughts  as 
contribute  to  their  honour, 
Aion/  &c. :  that  they  then  ex- 


patiated upon  public  afiairs,  alleging 
the  parliament  lay  under  many  re- 
proaches for  making  places,  &c.,  to 
themsclyes,  and  that  the  people  des- 
paired of  eyer  seeing  an  end  of  the 
present  calamities,  &c.  They  again 
fell  to  their  prayers,  *  that  God  would 
take  his  own  work  into  his  hand ; 
and  if  the  instruments  he  had  already 
employed  were  not  worthy  to  bring 
so  glorious  a  design  to  a  conclusion, 
that  he  would  inspire  others  more 
fit,*  &c.  When,  continues  he,  the 
two  Houses  met  the  next  day  after 
these  devout  animadversions,  there 
was  another  spirit  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  many  of  them.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  told  them, '  If  ever  God  had 
appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  yesterday;  and  that  it 
appeared  it  proceeded  from  God, 
because  (as  he  was  credibly  informed 
by  many  who  had  been  auditors  in  the 
compregations)f  the  same  lamenta- 
tions and  discourses  had  been  made 
in  other  churches,  as  the  g^ly 
preachers  had  made  before  them, 
which  could  therefore  proceed  only 
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CHAP. 
II. 

X 

White- 
locke's  ar- 
gument on 
the  Self- 
denying 
Ordinance. 


In  the  debate  about  the  Self-denying  Ordmance  under 
the  grand  committee,  Whitelocke  spoke  at  considerable 
length  against  the  measure;  arguing  that  members  of 
parliament  could,  as  having  the  deepest  stake  in  the  com- 
munity, be  most  surely  depended  on  for  its  defence :  That 
military  commanders  selected  from  their  own  body  were, 
as  most  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  either  House, 
most  likely  to  be  obedient :  That  their  rank  necessarily 
obtained  for  them  a   submission  from  the   subordinate 


from  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God/  and  so  forth.  He  also  gives  a 
speech  for  Ci*omwell  (Clar.  vol.  v. 
p.  18  et  seq.).  Now  tee  have  given  our 
dates  from  the  JoumaU.  which  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  new  model 
was  resolved  upon  before  a  fast  toas 
even  voted,  and  that  the  ordinance  it-^ 
self  had  undergone  the  fullest  discus- 
sion  before  theyatt  was  held.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  fast  was  only  kept 
by  the  two  Houses  ;  an  ordinance  for 
the  general  or  national  fast  having 
been  passed  next  day,  to  be  held  on 
Christmas-day,  'although  it  be  the 
day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  nati- 
vity of  our  Saviour  was  wont  to  be 
solemnized '  (Jotim.)  ;  so  that  there 
could  not  be  that  concurrence  in  the 
language  of  the  different  churches, 

fretended  to  be  alluded  to  by  Vane, 
t  is  evident,  therefore,  as  well  as 
from  the  speeches  which  we  have 
given  from  Rush  worth,  and  the  facts 
stated  by  that  collector  and  White- 
locke, &c.,  that  this  account  was  a 
most  impudent  fabrication ;  and  I 
have  no  aoubt  that  Clarendon,  who 
takes  such  credit  to  himself  for  his 
dexterity  in  forging  speeches,  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  whole. 
But  one  feels  more  inclined  to  excuse 
him,  who,  having  embarked  all  his 
hopes  and  fortunes  in  the  struggle, 
and  been  engaged  in  all  the  transac- 
tions, could  not  fail  to  be  imbued 
with  the  passions  incident  to  them, 
for  such  a  statement,  than  for  the 
adoption  of  it  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  sat 
down  coolly  with  the  avowed  object 
of  writing  the  truth.  The  apology 
for  him  is  that  he  followed  Claren- 


don; but  it  cannot  be  admitted — 
because  he  himself  refers  to  Rush- 
worth,  as  if  he  had  been  warranted 
by  his  authority;  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that,  as  Rush  worth  gives 
a  most  particular  account  of  the 
whole  business,  with  dat^  mid 
speeches,  and  mentions  that  the  fa.'^t 
was  held  to  implore  a  blessing  upon 
the  new  model,  which  had  already 
drawn  a  congratulatory  address  from 
many  in  London,  Hume  could  be  de- 
ceived. His  misrepresentation  then, 
I  must  speak  out,  was  as  wilful  as  it 
is  gross.  If  truth  be  necessary  to 
history,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Mr. 
Hume's  work  will  come  under  the 
denomination.  He  elsewhere,  by  tcay 
of  ridicule,  quotes  the  very  words  of 
the  ordinance,  for  the  national  fast  on 
Christmas-day,  As  for  Clarendon, 
he  tells  us  he  often  wished  to  make 
a  collection  of  all  the  speeches  and 
letters  he  had  forged,  and  which,  by 
his  own  account,  were  very  numerous 
{Life,  vol.  i.  p.  161  et  seq.).  The 
principle  on  which  Clarendon  wrote, 
too,  was  inconsistent  with  a  regard 
to  truth.  'I  first  undertook,'  says 
he,  *  this  difficult  work  with  his  ma- 
jefty*s  approbation,  and  by  his  encou- 
ragement, and  for  his  vindication  ' 
(Jlist.  vol.  V.  p.  129,  but  see  from 
pp.  128-130). 

Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  Set  seq. ;  White- 
locke, pp.  118, 119.  This  author  tells 
us,  that  ^some  said^  the  preachers 
wished  the  church  to  be  attended 
only  by  members,  that  they  might 
speak  the  more  freely  to  them,  espe- 
cially upon  the  pomt  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance. 
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officers,  that  could  not  be  expected  from  such  as  more  chap. 
nearly  approximated  to  the  station  of  those  whom  they  ^]' 
commanded ;  and  that,  as  by  this  new  arrangement  the 
eminent  individuals  who  had  already  so  signally  served 
their  country  must  lay  down  their  commissions,  it  would 
not  only  offend  them,  but  devolve  the  pubUc  safety  upon 
men  without  experience.  He  concluded  with  referring 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  in  support  of 
his  argument,  alleging  that  they  always  bestowed  the 
great  civil  and  miUtary  offices  upon  their  senators,  as  on 
persons  the  best  qualified,  both  from  the  deep  interest 
they  had  in  the  state,  and  from  their  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring in  the  senate  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
counsels  of  their  country,  which  was  necessary  for  pro- 
moting them.* 

As  this  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hume  as  an  iiTe- 
fragable  argument,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics referred  to  by  him  with  particular  satisfaction,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  the  matter  a  little  examination. 
Without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of 
any  state,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  draw  an  inference 
from  any  particular  branch  of  its  pohcy,  because  what 
may  be  wise  and  beneficial  under  one  system,  may  be 
absolutely  pernicious  under  another.  But,  in  this  in- 
stance, neither  Whitelocke  nor  Hume  seems  to  have 
understood  the  nature  of  the  pohtical  machine  in  those 
ancient  republics ;  and  in  regard  to  Greece  they  had 
remarkably  mistaken  the  fact,  since  neither  in  Athens  nor 
Sparta,  the  two  most  considerable  Grecian  states,  were 
senators  eligible  to  other  offices.f     In  Eome,  indeed,  the 


•  Wliitelocke,  pp.  119,  120. 

t  In  Athens,  the  senators,  and  all 
Jie  great  civil  and  military  officers, 
were  annually  elected  by  the  people ; 
but  the  first  were  chosen  by  lot  out 
of  the  respective  tribes,  from  indivi- 
duals qualified  by  rank,  age,  &c., 
while  all  the  latter  were  elected  by 
voiced    in    the    annual    a^kjemblies 


called  for  the  purpose.  From  the 
nature  of  the  senate  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  candidates  for  other  offices 
could  be  put  in  nomination  for  the 
lot  (Qillies's  AristoUes  PoUticH^  p.  80 
et  seq.).  The  powers  of  the  senate 
were  soon  virtually  withdrawn  by 
the  popular  assemblies.  In  Sparta, 
the  senate   was  composed  only   of 
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CHAP,  senators  were  eligible  to,  and  most  frequently  filled,  some 
^  ^[  of  the  highest  places ;  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  this 
operated,  we  must  attend  to  the  constitution  of  that  com- 
monwealth. The  senate  did  not,  as  in  England  now, 
elect  the  public  officers,  and  neither  possessed  the  legis- 
lative power,  nor  any  right  even  to  impose  taxes.  It  wa;s 
a  select  committee,  into  which  they  were  chiefly  chosen 
who  had  already  filled  some  offices,  and  performed  some- 
thing memorable  in  the  public  service,  and  its  powers 
were  limited  to  superintending  the  general  current  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  All  laws  were  enacted,  and  pubUc 
officers  elected,  by  the  people  in  their  comitia  ;  and,  had 
the  power  wisely  entrusted  to  the  senate  been  perverted, 
it  could  have  been  modified  by  a  new  law.  The  senate 
had  thus  no  power  to  augment  the  number  of  offices ;  and 
whenever  it  was  suspected  that  a  war  was  protracted,  in 
order  to  afibrd  an  advantage  to  members  of  their  body, 
new  men  were  brought  forward.  The  consuls  were 
invested  with  large  powers ;  but  they  could  not  so  modify 
an  army  as  to  turn  it  against  the  community  ;  for,  as  their 
office  expired  at  the  end  of  one  year,  they  had  neither 
time  to  corrupt  the  army,  nor  undue  influence  over 
officers,  who  depended  upon  the  popular  vote  for  their 
own  advancement.  As  few,  too,  of  the  senate  could  ever 
expect  to  enjoy  the  consular  dignity,  they  could  feel  little 
disposition  to  promote  its  power  at  the  expense  of  their 
owTi  influence  in  the  national  council,  while  the  people 
could  ever,  by  new  laws,  curb  anytliing  dangerous  in  the 
authority  of  its  commanders.  The  senate  not  having  the 
nomination  to  places,  was  never  disgraced  by  factious 
cabals  and  broils  to  obtain  them ;  and  hence  we  do  not 
ever  read  of  tlie  existence  of  ministerial,  or  ruling,  and 
opposition  factions  in  that  august  body.     What  we  have 


twenty-eight,  and  none  was  eligible  and  the  duties  of  their  office  as  senn- 

till  he  had  completed    hie  sixtieth  tors  required  all  their  powers  (Plut. 

year.     Their  age  precluded  the  idea  Life  of  Lycwrgui), 
of  their  acting  in  a  military  capacity ; 
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said  relates  exclusively  to  the  pure  days  of  the  republic,  chap. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that,  in  ^* 
the  progress  of  centuries,  suspended  the  operation,  as  they 
ultimately  destroyed  the  pecuUar  fabric  of  that  celebrated 
government.*  But  in  England,  at  the  period  we  are 
treating  of,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  invested 
with  unlimited  power,  determinable  only  at  their  own 
pleasure ;  and  in  short  were,  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  absolute  monarchs.  In- 
vested with  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  entitled  to 
appoint  all  public  officers,  they  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
advance  their  own  greatness  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  multiply  jobs  and  places,  that  they  might 
enrich  and  exalt  themselves  at  the  public  expense.  Such 
a  system  tended  also  to  inflame  the  members  with  the 
desire  of  securing  the  chief  influence  in  this  assembly  of 
joint  absolute  princes,  and  likewise  of  procuring  the  great 
offices,  which  aU  could  not  equally  obtain — till  they  were 
rent  into  factions  for  supremacy,  and  each  fixed  his  hope 
upon  the  military,  as  on  an  engine  by  which  it  might 
render  its  ascendency  complete.  Such  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  state  of  afiairs ;  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  the  objections,  that  the  English  parliament  at  that  time 
contained  a  number  of  patriots,  who  'were  prepared  to 
make  great  personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  benefit,  since 
an  institution  must  not  be  appreciated  by  the  integrity  of 
particular  men ;  and  this  assembly,  with  all  its  virtue,  had 
neither  escaped  the  imputation  of  selfishness,  nor  the  con- 
sequences of  the  system.  In  proposing  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  its  supporters  acted  upon  the  immutable  basis 
of  sound  pohcy  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  such  as 
has  been  recognised  by  the  law  of  every  country ;  that  no 
trustee  shall,  in  any  transaction  regarding  the  subject  of 
the  trust,  act  for  his  own  behoof.  The  human  heart  is 
assuredly  not  changed  by  an  appointment  to  a  place  in 

•  See   Brodie's    History  of  the  Roman  Government  for  an  account  of 
that  constitution. 
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CHAP,    the  national  council.   As  for  the  arofument  that  a  member 

TT  •  •  • 

-  -  of  pariiament  was  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duty  of 

a  great  office,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  councils  of  his 
country,  it   is   doubtless   strangely  erroneous,   since   no 
person  in  such  a  situation   ought   to   act  without   the 
express  orders  of  the  assembly  he  obeys,  which  can  be  as 
well  signified  to  an  individual  who  does  not,  as  to  one 
who  does,  belong  to  it ;  and  if  he  were  permitted  to  take 
a  single  step  out  of  his  mere  unauthorised  conception  of 
the  designs  of  parUament  from  what  he  had  seen  passing 
there,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that,  under 
such  a  pretext,  he  would  promote  the  views  of  the  parti- 
cular  faction    to   which    he    belonged.      Again,   as   to 
obedience  bemg  more  easily  exacted  from   a  member 
than  from  a  servant  regularly  appointed,  in  consequence 
of  his  aptitude  to  the  business,  the  idea  is  no  less  ground- 
less, since  a  member  would  naturally  act  in  conjunction 
with  a  faction  within  doors,  which  would  exert  all  its  in- 
fluence to  support  his  proceedings,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  disgrace  him ;  whUe  another  could 
only  receive  his  instructions  from  his  constituents,  and 
might  be  removed  without  a  breach  of  dehcacy  :  nor  did 
it  follow  that  men  of  sufficient  rank  could  not  be  found 
without  the  precincts  of  both  Houses.     But  it  is  strange, 
indeed,  first,  that  Mr.  Hume  should  have  relied  so  confi- 
dently upon  the  argument  founded  on  the  inexperience  of 
tlie  commanders,  which  the  two  Houses  were  by  this  new 
arrangement  obUged  to  appoint,  since  the  result  so  imme- 
diately and  decisively  beUed  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
should  have  conceived  it  so  essential  that  the  great  mili- 
tary commanders  should  be  elected  from  members  of 
parUament,  when  the  reasoning  was  so  directly  refuted  by 
the  experience  of  his  own  age ;  for  though  there  be  no 
law  against  the  appointment  of  members  in  either  House, 
the  majority  of  those  in  greatest  command  have  not  held 
places  in  the  senate.     It  is  singular  that  Whitelocke  him- 
self, in  the  course  of  four  pages  from  the  transcript  of  his 
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speech,  mentions  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  new  arrange-     chap. 
ment.*  _  ^'    . 

The  Self-denying  Ordinance  met  with  a  different  recep-. 
tion  in  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords,  conceiving  that  it 
struck  particularly  at  their  privileges,  since  those  only  of 
the  Commons  who  were  returned  to  parliament  were 
exempted,  while  the  whole  peerage  were  thus  excluded  ; 
and,  imwilling  to  offend  Essex,  Manchester,  and  others,  as 
well  as  anxious  to  continue  them  in  command,  purposely 
delayed  the  bill  in  spite  of  messages  from  the  Commons, 
and  after  a  conference,  finally,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
rejected  it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  first  visible  breach  New  model 
between  the  Houses :  but,  in  the  meantime,  even  the  ^y® 
Lords  were  sensible  that  some  new  arrangement  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  as  the  Commons  brought  in  an 
ordinance  for  new-modelling  the  army  to  7000  horse 
and  dragoons,  and  14,000  foot,  in  all,  and  to  put  it  under 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  general,  and  Skippon  as  serjeant- 
major-general,  the  Upper  House,  though  with  some  modi- 
fications, passed  it.  Essex  and  the  rest  having  at  length 
perceived,  that  though  they  might  retain  the  name  of 
commanders,  they  had  lost  the  power,  resigned  their 
commissions  on  the  1st  of  April  ;  and  the  Commons 
having  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  Lords  another  ordi- 
nance to  the  same  effect,  though  somewhat  modified,  as 
the  self-denying  one,  it  was  now  passed  by  the  Upper 
House. 

As  Cromwell  retained  a  command  in  the  army  in  spite 
of  the  ordinance,  the  whole  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
cunning  device  of  that  famous  person  and  his  party. 
But  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  as  it  was  accompanied 
with  such  memorable  effects,  has  been  the  subject  of 
misrepresentation ;  and  it  seldom  fails,  that  when  indi- 
viduals rise  by  certain  conjunctures,  people  overlook  the 
progress  of  the  ascent,  and,  contemplating  the  last  stage 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  123. 
VOL.  III.  M 
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CHAP,    only,  ascribe  to  early  deep-laid  policy,  what  had  been  of 
^     ^^'  _  -  later  growth.     That  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  Cromwell 
and  of  his  party,  that  he  should  obtain  a  mihtary  com- 
mand, is  undoubted.     But  that  this  was  the  object  of  the 
new  model,  may  well  be  questioned.     From  the  posture 
of  afiairs,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt   some 
speedy  measure  to  defeat  the  designs  of  other  parties  and 
advance  their  own ;  and  though  the  new  model  of  the 
army  might  not  elevate  Cromwell  as  a  general,  it  promised, 
under  Fairfax,  to  exalt  the  party  of  which  Cromwell  was 
now  at  the  head.     He  had  formerly  urged  decisive  mea- 
sures which  must  have  frustrated  his  hopes  of  holding 
the  chief  command ;  and  as  an  active  leader  in  parlia- 
ment, with  such  an  army  under  Fairfax,  he  had  great 
prospects.     But  it  never  could  have  been  anticipated, 
that  by  certain  conjunctures  a  pretext  should  have  been 
afforded  for  a  short  dispensation  of  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance in  his  favour ;  and  far  less  could  he,  if  his  party 
were,  as  is  alleged,  the  inferior  in  number,  expect  that 
any  pretext  would  have  been  successful.     It  is  easy  to 
assert  that  the  majority  were  juggled ;  but  it  is  diflGicult 
to  believe  that  men  of  their  penetration,  assisted  by  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  inveterate  enemies  of  Cromwell, 
should  have  been  so  readily  the  dupes  of  a  project  to 
which  they  had  such  aversion.     Had  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  and  that  for  the  new  model  been  speedily 
passed,  he  never  could  have  had  a  pretext  for  continuing 
in  the  army.     It  was  only  on  the  27th  of  February  that 
he  was  ordered  by  the  parliament,  which  he  had  till  then 
attended,   to  join   Sir  William  Waller,   that  he  might 
march  with  him  to  the  relief  of  Melcombe,  and  the  places 
adjacent,  as  well  as  prevent  levies  and  recruits  there  by 
the  king.*     And  it  was  his  eminent  services  at  this  junc- 
ture which  led  to  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  for  forty 
days,  as  matters  became  critical :  but  had  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  and  that  for  the  new  model  been  passed 

*  JcumaU, 
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as  soon  as  was  expected,  both  Waller  and  Cromwell  must  chap. 
have  been,  on  the  27  th  of  February,  out  of  command,  ^^' 
and  neither  could  have  been  sent  on  the  employment. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  both  Houses,  without  a  division, 
granted  him,  as  being  then  on  actual  service,  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  ordinance  for  forty  days,  and  the  battle  of 
Naseby  occurred  within  the  time  hniited.  By  another 
ordinance  they  also,  at  the  request  of  Fairfax  and  his 
officers,  on  the  eve  of  that  memorable  engagement,  ap- 
pointed him  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse  during  the 
pleasure  of  both  Houses.  Nor  is  it  wonderful.  All  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  capacity  for  war,  and  affairs 
were  to  the  last  degree  critical.*  They  who  wished  a 
speedy  and  effectual  termination  to  hostihties,  and  dreaded 
the  results  of  a  great  engagement,  were  anxious  for  the 
assistance  of  such  a  genius.  His  enemies,  who  desired 
to  protract  the  sanguinary  struggle,  imagined  that  the 
new  modelled  army,  commanded,  as  they  alleged,  by 
officers  without  experience,  for  Skippon  was  the  only  old 
soldier  retained,  would  be  so  unsuccessful  as  to  cover  the 
commanders  with  disgrace,  and  lead  to  the  recall  of 
Essex ;  and  as  they  were  eager  to  tarnish  the  fame  of 
CromweU,  and  thus  divest  him  of  influence,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  they  were  not  averse  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  losing  the  laurels  he  had  gained.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  new  model  were  immediately  successful, 
which  could  alone  overcome  all  the  odium  that  attached 
to  the  invidious  measure  of  removing  the  old  com- 
manders, and  consequently  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  arrangement,  the  army  could  speedily  be  put  upon  a 
new  footing,  since  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  only  sub- 
sisted during  the  war,  and  the  Scottish  army  still  con- 
tinued in  England  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  Besides, 
little  was  apprehended  from  such  a  temporary  and  subor- 
dinate appointment  as  that  of  Cromwell ;  nor  could  any 
one  have  predicted  the  fatal  obstinacy  and  insidious  pro- 

*  Journals, 
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ceedings  of  the  king,  which  really  gave  the  grand  turn 
to  the  course  of  events.* 

The  rank  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  pointed  him  out  for  the  chief  command 
under  the  new  model.  His  father,  Lord  Fairfax,  who 
held  a  Scottish  peerage,  had  a  wide  influence  in  his 
native  county  of  York,  which  he  represented  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  most  important  committees.  The  service 
which  he  rendered  against  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  has 
been  already  related.  But  the  miUtary  merit  of  the 
son  was  transcendent,  having  a  parallel  from  none  but 
Cromwell's ;  and  as  he  had  not  a  seat  in  parhament,  he 
was  necessarily  the  object  of  choice.  Writers  have  been 
fond  of  pajing  a  tribute  to  his  heart  at  the  expense  of 
his  understanding ;  but  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he 
himself  even  at  the  time  encouraged  the  idea,  that  he 
good-naturedly  adopted  the  suggestions  of  others,  in 
order  that,  while  he  reaped  the  advantage,  he  might 
shelter  himself  from  the  odium  of  certain  transactions ; 
and  that  when  the  current  had  changed,  he  was  anxious 
to  seek  obUvion  of  particular  branches  of  his  conduct, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  senseless  dupe  of 


•  Clarendon's  account  of  aU  this 
matter  has  been  already  so  exposed, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  farther 
upon  it ;  but  Hollis  has  been  estemed 
an  honourable  man,  and  therefore  we 
may  make  a  remark  on  his  statement. 
Some  of  Essex's  troops  mutinied, 
and  he  alleges  that  Mr.  Solicitor  St. 
John  wrote  a  letter  underhand  to  the 
committee  in  Hertfordshire  to  put 
them  to  the  sword, — '  a  villany  never 
to  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven : '  but 
the  matter  rests  entirely  on  his  asser- 
tion ;  and  his  credibility  may  be  tried. 
He  alleges  that  Cromwell's  men  also 
mutinied,  cr3ring  they  will  have 
Cromwell,  or  they  will  not  stir ;  but 
so  very  different  a  course  was 
adopted  towards  them,  that  he  must 
be  sent  down,  and  they  have  their 


wills.  Though  Cromwell  had  nledged 
himself  for  uieir  obedience,  wnen  the 
other  party  argued  that  the  new  mo- 
del would  fill  the  armies  with  dis- 
content and  mutiny:  and  that  this 
was  the  pretext  imder  which  he  was 
sent  down  (Mem.  p.  81  et  seq.).  Now 
the  JoumalSf  and  they  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, afford  a  flat  contradiction  of 
this,  as  they  prove  that  he  was  sent 
down  on  a  very  different  service.  The 
testimony,  too,  in  letters  from  persons 
of  credit  to  the  parliament,  was  that 
Essex's  '  were  the  most  imruly,  and 
that  none  appeared  so  full  and  well- 
armed,  and  civil  as  CoL  Cromwell's ' 
rWhitelocke,  p.  131V  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Rush.  vol.  vi.  pp.  16-18. 
For  text  generaUy  see  p.  7  0^  seq. 
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designing  men.  In  talents  for  war  he  perhaps  equalled 
Cromwell ;  in  activity,  deep  policy,  and  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  men  (which,  however,  Cromwell  vastly  pro- 
moted by  his  situation  in  parliament),  he  was  far  inferior ; 
and  therefore,  in  process  of  time,  descended  into  the 
nominal  commander,  while  the  real  power  centred  in 
his  inferior  officer.* 

The  parliament  has  been  accused  of   ingratitude  to 
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•  HoUis,  who  makes  Hazelrig  a 
gross  coward  as  well  as  Cromwell, 
and  uses  the  most  rancorous  laucnage 
regarding  others,  says  of  Fairfax, 
'  for  a  commander-in-chief  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  is  found  out;  one,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  mid^  as  if  he 
had  been  hewed  out  of  the  block  for 
them,  fit  for  their  turns  to  do  what- 
ever they  will  have  him,  without 
being  able  to  judge  whether  honour- 
able or  honest'  (p.  34). 

The  same  writer  pronounces  the 
keeping  in  of  Cromwell  hocus-pocus ; 
and  Hume  says  that  the  Independ- 
ents, though  the  minority,  prevailed 
by  art  and  cunning  over  the  Presby- 
terians: but  the  first  should  have 
reooUected  the  charge  all  along 
brought  against  the  parliament,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  men,  and 
the  following  exposure  of  the  absurd 
charge  which  was  doubtless  composed 
under  his  auspices,  may  be  a  sufiicient 
answer  both  to  him  and  Hume  on  the 
present  occasion.  *  We  must  suppose 
that  there  are  about  ten  Anabaptists 
now  in  parliament,  that  first  expelled 
the  major  and  better  part,  and  then 
overcame  the  major  and  better  part 
of  such  as  remain  behind:  then  by 
authority  of  parliament,  and  some  few 
other  Anabaptists  in  the  city,  they 
master  and  enslave  the  major  and 
better  part  also  by  force,  and  then  by 
some  tumults  raised,  they  drive  the 
king  and  all  his  popish,  prelatical, 
courtly,  and  military  adherents  from 
the  city :  then  they  impose  taxes 
upon  the  kingdom  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  divers  armies,  and  hereby 
tyrannise  as  the  decemvirs  did  in 
ftome,  in  spite  of  the  king,  in  spite 


of  nobility,  in  spite  of  gentry,  in  spite 
of  commonalty,  in  spite  of  Papists, 
in  spite  of  their  own  armies;  and 
these  not  being  sufficiently  discon- 
sonant  to  reason  and  nature,  we 
must  suppose  that  these  ten  Anabap- 
tists have  been  in  travail  with  this 
design  almost  forty  years:  before 
king  James  began  to  comply  with 
prelates  and  Papists,  and  before  pre- 
lates and  I^apists  began  to  conspire 
against  Protestants  under  the  name 
of  I'uritans,  Anabaptists  were  con- 
sulting in  close  junto  how  to  get 
themselves  chosen  of  parliament; 
then  how  to  get  a  parliament  called ; 
then  bow  to  preserve  that  parliament 
from  being  ever  dissolved ;  then  how 
to  efiect  all  these  miracles  by  such 
means  as  none  but  themselves  should 
ever  be  able  to  comprehend.  Is  not 
this  a  rare  subject  tor  our  weat  wits 
at  court,  to  work  into  proclamations 
and  declarations  ?  It  is  reported  that 
the  Lord  Bigby,  of  late,  being  at 
Mr.  Knightly  s  house  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  a  parlour  there,  whilst 
his  soldiers  were  busily  searching, 
and  plundering,  and  rifling  the  rooms, 
smote  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and 
swore  that  that  was  the  table  whereat 
all  those  civil  wars  had  been  plotted 
at  least  a  dozen  years  before.  It 
should  seem  that  Mr.  I*ym  had 
sojourned  some  time  in  that  house, 
and  that  was  suificient  for  an  infer- 
ence that  the  nest  of  Anabaptists  had 
been  there  too,  and  that  nest  had 
studied  something  which  neither  our 
king's  cabinet  counsellors,  nor  the 
juntos  of  Italv  or  Spain,  could  make 
defeasible '  {English  Pope,  pp.  38, 39). 
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CHAP.     Essex,  for  depriving  him  of  the  command ;  but  most  will 
^    ^^'  _  ^  be  of  opinion  that,  as  10,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  seques- 


trated lands  were  settled  upon  him  for  his  services,*  he 
was  rewarded  infinitely  beyond  his  merits. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  Charles  had  sent  two 
messages  for  peace  ;  but  as  in  these  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  two  Houses  to  be  the  parliament  of  England, 
they  were  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  serious 
mocker}^  tending  to  render  the  breach  more  irrecon- 
cilable, and  yet   satisfy   the   clamours   of   his   mongrel 
parliament  and  supporters,  with  an  appearance  of  desiring 
a  termination  to  hostilities,  as  well  as  excite,  by  such  a 
show  of  amity,  discontent  at  the  war  in  the  adherents  of 
^P?8i-     the  opposite  party.     To  evince,  however,  that  they  also 
twoHouBes  desired  peace,  the  two  Houses  sent  propositions  to  him  by 
for  peace,    jj^^  -g^^^.j  ^f  Denbigh  and  Lord  Maynard,  from  the  Peers ; 

Lord  Wenman,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  Mr.  White- 
locke,  from  the  Commons ;  while  Lord  Maitland,  Sir 
Charles  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Bartlay,  attended  for  Scotland. 
The  treatment  which  the  commissioners,  who  obtained 
the  king's  safe  conduct,  received  from  the  opposite  party 
was  such,  that  Lord  Maitland,  on  one  occasion,  turned 
pale,  imagining  that  they  should  all  have  their  throats 
cut ;  and  even  at  Oxford,  Hollis  disarmed  one  officer,  and 
Whitelocke  another,  for  abusing  their  servants  ;  while 
they  were  themselves  obhged  to  submit  to  the  most  op- 
probrious language.f  Charles  himself,  however,  received 
them  more  graciously,  having  allowed  them  to  kiss  his 
hand ;  but  when  they  delivered  the  propositions,  and  in- 
formed him  in  answer  to  his  questions  that  they  had  no 
powers  beyond  them,  he,  using  the  same  language  which 
he  had  done  at  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  told  them  that  a 
letter-c^arrier  might  have  performed  the  business  equally 
well.J  He,  however,  resorted  to  his  old  method  of 
seduction  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  private  inter\^iew  witli 

•  ^Miitelocke,  p.  121.        f  ^Wr^.  PP-  111-113.        t  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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Hollis  and  Whitelocke,  was  so  far  successful,  that  they 
both   appear,   even  by  Whitelocke's   account,   to   have 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their 
duty  to  their  constituents.*     He  then,  having  prepared 
his  answer,  returned  it  to  the  commissioners  sealed,  and 
yet  -without  an  address ;    and  when  they  remonstrated 
against  this,  he  replied,  '  What  is  that  to  you,  who  are  but 
to  carry  what  I  send ;  and  if  I  will  send  you  the  song  of 
Kobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  you  must  carry  it.'      To 
which  they  only  said,  '  that  the  business  about  which  they 
came,  and  were  to  return  with  his  majesty's  answer,  was 
of  somewhat  more  consequence  than  that  song.'      His 
conduct  in  other  respects  was  no  less  haughty,  *  which 
was  wondered  at  in  a  business  especially  of  this  impor- 
tance,   and   where    the    disobliging    the   commissioners 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  king.'     A  debate  arose 
amongst  the   commissioners   whether  they  could,  con- 
sistently with  their  duty  to  parhament,  carry  a  letter 
without  an  address ;  but,  after  some  debate,  they  agreed 
that   this   punctilio   should  not  preclude  a  prospect  of 
peace.f      In  consequence  of  the  letter,  the  parliament 
sent  a  message  to  Prince  Eupert,  that  when  his  majesty 
should,  according  to  the  desire  expressed  in  his  letter, 
ask  a  safe  conduct  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament,  for 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  it 
should  be  sent.     This  brought  matters  to  a  predicament 
particidarly  displeasing  to  Charles.     His  mongrel  parha- 
ment, and  even  his  ordinary  supporters  who  were  not  of 
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•  Whitelocke,pp.ll3^114.  It  was 
certainly  contrary  to  their  duty  to  act 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
commisaioners^  to  have  a  private  in- 
terriew  with  the  king,  and  advise 
him  in  regard  to  propositions  that 
should  proceed  from  him.  White- 
locke wrote  such  out  with  his  own 
hand,  ihtnigh  he  disguised  his  writing -, 
and  when  afterwards  this  was  made 
by  Ix>rd  Savile  a  ^und  of  charge, 
'  all  the  examinations/  says  White- 
locke,   'at   committees,  and  in  the 


House  of  Commons,  could  not  get  it 
out  of  us.'  lie  indeed  informs  us, 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  trust ; 
because  they  were  actuated  by  the 
best  of  motives — a  desire  of  peace  ; 
but  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  their 
own  story  on  such  occasions ;  and  all 
must  admit  that  it  looked  ill.  White- 
locke's property  was,  fortunately,  all 
within  the  parliamentary  quarters 
(Ckr.  vol.  v.  p.  76  li  seg. ;  see  for 
treatv  generally,  p.  30  c<  seg.), 
t  NVhitelocke,  p.  115. 
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Treaty  of 
Uxbridge. 


the  select  junto,  whose  secret  counsels  he  so  greedily 
listened  to,  were  clamorous  for  peace,  and  as  even  his 
council  insisted  upon  his  acknowledging  the  two  Houses 
to  be  the  parliament  of  England,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply. He,  however,  satisfied  his  pride  by  an  entry  in  the 
register,  that  calling  them  was  not  acknowledging  them — 
a  quibble  wliich  strongly  savoured  of  the  casuistry  that 
distinguished  his  reign,  and  which  has  yet  found  an  advo- 
cate in  the  historian  to  whom  we  have  so  often  alluded.* 
The  safe  conduct  was  granted  accordingly;  and  the 
monarch's  instructions  to  his  commissioners  were,  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  Independents  on  the  one  hand,  by  a 
promise  of  protection  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  all 
things  indifferent,  and  a  farther  promise  of  great  rewards 
to  the  leading  men :  on  the  other,  to  inflame  the  Presby- 
terians with  the  idea  that  the  Independents  meant  the 
overthrow  of  kingly  government  and  the  ruin  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  consequently  their  best  chance  of  safety 
was  in  joining  with  him.  The  parliament  soon  perceived 
this  object,  and  took  measures  to  restrain  it,  as  well  as  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  the  two  commissioners  from  the 
metropolis,  the  instant  their  business  was  finished.^ 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  for  a  treaty,  wliich 
it  was  finally  resolved  should  be  held  at  Uxbridge,  as 
most  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  respective  parties, 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  both.  The  grand  points 
were,  the  militia  and  religion  ;  and  as  Charles  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  concede  these,  and  knew  that  they  would 
not  be  renounced  by  the  opposite  party,  he  carried  on  his 
secret  designs  imder  the  conviction  that  the  treaty  would 


•  Charles's  own  letters  in  King's 
Cabifief  Opened,  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  942 
et  seq.  Hume  8ay8^  that  this  is  one 
of  the  verj'  few  instances  from  which 
his  enemies  have  loaded  him  with 
the  imputation  of  insincerity.  But 
we  have  sufficiently  proved  that  his 
hypocrisy  and  perfidy  were  system- 
atic. 


t  Clarendon's  State  PaperSj  vol.  ii. 
pp.  180,  181;  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  28 
et  seq. ;  Kitufs  Messages  for  Peace, 
July  4  and  September  8;  lluiih. 
vol.  V.  pp.  G87,  712,  as  to  other  mat- 
ters ;  Ih.  p.  481  et  seq. ;  Cob.  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  lii.  pp.  274,  292,  299,  309 
et  seq.,  318-320. 
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be  abortive.     His  only  prospect  of  a  result  which  he    chap. 

would  have  deemed  worthy  of  his  consideration,  arose  - ^ — ^ 

from  the  idea  he  entertained  of  a  destructive  dissension 
in  the  parliament,  that  would  restore  him  fully  to  his  for- 
mer power.  As,  therefore,  there  was  a  third  important 
point,  the  breaking  off  of  the  Irish  cessation,  and  con- 
tinuing the  war,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  insurgents,  on  condition  of  their  engaging 
to  send  him  large  suppUes  of  men  to  subdue  the  people 
of  England.  He  therefore,  in  his  letters,  urges  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond  to  make  use  of  the  negotiation  as 
an  argument  to  induce  the  Irish  to  agree  to  his  terms, 
which  were  fully  as  Uberal  as  he  durst  grant  at  present — 
a  rescinding  of  Poining's  Act,  by  which  the  dependency 
of  that  kingdom  upon  the  parhament  was  secured — the 
full  toleration  of  their  rehgion,  &c. — to  which  he  added 
a  promise  of  recalHng  all  the  penal  statutes  when  his 
affairs  in  England  were  settled.  But,  knowing  well  that 
Ormond  was  not  disposed  to  go  the  lengths  he  desired, 
he  granted  a  commission  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert,  who  had  been  created  earl 
of  Glamorgan,  to  go  much  farther,  and,  in  short,  purchased 
the  assistance  of  that  people  at  almost  any  price.  The 
queen  too,  who  had  a  second  time  gone  abroad  for  sup- 
plies, carried  on  with  Irish  emissaries  separate  intrigues 
for  the  same  object.  The  success  of  Montrose  inspired 
him  with  great  hopes  from  that  quarter,  and  Henrietta, 
who  chiefly  corresponded  with  him  on  state  affairs,  and 
was  dreadfidly  alarmed  at  the  treaty,  lest  her  husband 
should  recede  from  his  former  grounds,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  mihtia,  declaring  that  she  would  not  live  in 
England  were  it  renounced,  and  alleging  that  she  abso- 
lutely required  a  guard  for  her  own  safety — assured  him 
of  a  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  transport  ten 
thousand  men  into  England.  Charles,  in  his  answers, 
comforts  her  with  professions  of  steadiness,  and  urges, 
that  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  peace,  she  should  hasten  the 
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CHAP,  transporting  of  Lorraine's  troops  by  Dutch  shipping.  With 
s,  ^  ,.  such  hopes  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent, 
accompanied  with  a  perfect  conviction,  that  whatever 
happened,  his  person  and  regal  dignity  would  be  safe,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  make  any  concession 
which  could  aflTord  a  rational  prospect  of  security.* 

The  first  point  seriously  debated,  regarded  the  militia ; 
and  on  this  it  was  very  improbable  that  any  agreement 
should  ever  be  made.  The  parliament  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  by  conceding  that  point,  it  had  no  longer 
security  for  the  salutary  laws  which  had  been  provided 
during  this  parliament,  or  even  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  members ;  and  Whitelocke  even  combated  Hyde  upon 
the  constitutional  principle,  that  the  sword  was  by  law 
vested  in  the  monarch,  maintaining  that  the  law  had  not 
determined  where  it  was  lodged ;  but  that  it  depended 
equally  on  both  king  and  parliament.  Matters,  it  must 
be  confessed,  had  independently  of  the  present  struggle, 
which  superseded  ordinary  rules,  arrived  at  a  new  era. 
In  former  times,  a  standing  army  was  unknown:  the 
soldiers  were  the  people  that  were  bound  to  mihtary  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  it  was  unlikely  that  these  should  turn  their 
swords  against  their  own  bosoms,  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers was  safely  entrusted  to  the  prince,  who  acted  as  their 
leader.  But  now  that  he  might  embody  dissolute  troops, 
which  depended  on  their  pay  for  subsistence,  and  appoint 
officers  fit  for  any  wickedness,  the  consequences  might  be 
deplorable.  This,  however,  Charles  had  not  left  as  a 
speculative  danger  :  his  government  had  brought  it  home 
to  the  breasts  of  his  subjects  in  characters  of  blood  ;  and, 
after  such  a  terrible  lesson,  the  restoring  of  that  power 
would  have  imphed  the  most .  monstrous  disregard  of  all 
sound  pohcy.    It  was  vain  to  argue  about  the  legal  right. 

♦  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  978  et  seq. ;  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.    186 ; 

Carte's  Letters,  vol.   i.  pp.  80,  81 ;  Birch's  Enqwry ;     Kmg's    Cabi$tet 

Appendix  to  his  Life  of  Omionde,  Opened;  take  also  Dighy^s, 
p.  6  ^  seq,,  voL  iii.  pp.  372,  387; 


THE  MIUTIA.  171 

The  regal  power  is  entrusted  for  the  general  good ;  and    chap. 
when  a  monarch  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  ^  ^^    . 
that  constitution  which  he  is  appointed  and  sworn  to 
maintain,  he  necessarily  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  right, 
by  destroying  the  very  ground  on  which  it  was  founded. 
On  the  king's  side  an  apparent  compromise,  that  the 
power  of  the  mihtia  should  be  vested  for  three  years,  in 
twenty  commissioners,  one-half  of  his  nomination,  the 
other  of  the  parUament's,  and,  after  that,  return  to  him, 
was  proposed ;  but  it  was  evidently  meant  as  a  deception, 
such  as  could  not  escape  the  discernment  of  any  ordinary 
judgment.      The   commissioners   who   must   have   been 
nominated  under  this  arrangement  by  the  king,  would 
naturally  labour  to  appoint  officers  agreeable  to  him ;  and 
as  the  power  of  the  sword  returned  in  three  years  to 
the  king,  every  commander  who  expected  promotion,  or 
wished  to  continue  in  a  military  capacity,  would  despise 
the  parhamentary  commissioners,  and  sedulously  promote 
his  majesty's  service.     But  the  ten  parhamentary  com- 
missioners might  also  be  seduced,  particularly  as  the  royal 
vengeance  might  soon  overtake  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
principle ;  while,  should  their  integrity  be  unshaken,  and 
a  diflerence  arise  between  them  and  those  for  the  king, 
who  was  to  be  umpire  between  them  ?    If  the  parliament 
were  dissolved,  and  in  his  letters  to  the  queen  during  the 
treaty,  he  declares  that  he  would  not  forget  to  put  a  short 
period  to  it,  the  question  is  easily  answered.     If  it  con- 
tinued, here  was  a  field  for  fresh  contention,  and  the  king, 
in  all  probability,  would  by  secret  practices  accomplish 
his  object.    The  army  would  thus  be  at  his  devotion ;  the 
policy  from  which  he  had  been  partly  obhged  to  recede 
would  be  resumed;  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  according 
even  to  the  designs  imputed  to  him  by  Clarendon,  would 
be  overthrown  ;*  and  then  the  popular  leaders  would  be 

*  If  Charles,  as  Clarendon  admits,  thought  that  he  had,  in  the  alleged 
passed  acts  before  the  commence-  want  of  freedom  in  the  Houses,  a 
ment  of  the  war,  merely  because  he      pretext  for  holding  them  as  haying 
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exposed  defenceless  victims  of  arbitrary  power.  In  his 
past  conduct  men  had  an  earnest  of  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parliament  proposed  that  the  miUtia 
should  be  conceded  to  it,  and  vested  in  commissioners 
either  for  three  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  peace, 
or  for  seven  years  certain  from  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
and  then  be  settled  by  bilL  This  was,  of  course,  refused 
by  the  king. 

In  regard  to  rehgion,  the  parhament  insisted  that  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  should  be  taken  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  even  by  Charles  himself ;  that  the 
bill  for  the  utter  abohtion  of  episcopacy,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters, should  be  passed  by  liim,  and  the  lands  sequestrated 
for  other  uses  ;  that  the  directory  of  worship  which  had ' 
been  recommended  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  both  Houses,  should  be  ratified ;  and  that 
the  Presbyterian  church  government,  as  it  should  be  after- 
wards fiilly  modified  by  parliament,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  assembly,  should  be  established.  Neither  Charles  nor 
his  advisers,  unless  perhaps  we  should  except  Hyde,  re- 
garded the  form  of  church  government  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  civil  engine ;  and,  as  this  was  fully  perceived  by 
the  opposite  party,*  his  proposals  to  limit  the  powers  of 


been  nuU  and  void  from  the  be^- 
ning^  tnulio  magis  had  he  such  a  plea, 
when  catting  the  two  Houses  a  parlia- 
ment, was  not  acknowledging  them. 
If  they  were  not  a  parliament  they 
had  no  power  to  treat;  ergo,  an 
agreement  with  them  being  a  trans- 
action with  usurpers^  who  had  no 
authority  to  act,  was  nulL  Such, 
we  may  safely  infer  from  the  one 
case,  would  haye  been  his  logic  in 
the  other. 

•  The  king's  principles  have  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  established, 
but  see  in  addition,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
Ayecough,  4101,  a  letter  from  Charles 
to  the  queen,  October  17,  1046,  in 
which  he  justifies  himself  for  refus- 
ing his  consent  to  the  l^sbyterian 
government  entirely  on  the  principle 


of  policy ;  for  that  religion  was  not 
the  ground  of  dissension  on  either 
side :  that  so  great  a  power  of  the 
crown  once  given  away  could  not  be 
recovered;  and  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  religion  which  justified 
rebellion.  No.  87  is  another  to  the 
same  effect,  with  this  addition,  that 
he  considered  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment of  more  importance  to  his 
authority  than  even  the  militia.  (See 
also  No.  88,  and  Clar.  State  Papers^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  207  et  fteq.)  With  regard 
to  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  con- 
scientioiis  adherence  to  episcopacy, 
see  Baillie's  Letters,  voL  li.  p.  2^4 
et  seq,  *  No  oaths,'  says  he,  *  did 
ever  persuade  me  that  episcopacy  was 
ever  adhered  to  on  any  conscience,* 
&c. 
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the  prelates,  by  preventing  them  from  exercising  any  act     chap. 
of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,   without  the  consent  and    > ^ 


At  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  Dr. 
Stewart,  on  the  king's  part,  spoke 
very  learnedly  against  the  Presbyte- 
rian government,  maintaining  that 
episcopacy  was  jure  divino ;  and  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall  as 
stoutly  argued  that  the  Presbyterian 
WBsjitre  mvino,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  spoke  to  this  effect:  'My 
lords,  here  is  much  said  concerning 
church  government  in  the  general: 
the  reverend  doctors  on  the  king's 
part  affirm  that  episcopacy  is  Jta-e 
divino ;  the  reverend  ministers  of  the 
other  part  affirm  that  presbytery  is 
/tire  divino :  for  my  part,  I  think  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor 
any  government  whatsoever,  is  Jttre 
divino,  and  I  desire  we  may  leave 
this  argimient,  and  proceed  to  debate 
upon  the  particular  proposals.' — 
*  The  Earl  oi  Pembroke  was  of  the 
85me  judgment,  and  many  of  the 
commissioners  besides  were  willing  to 
pass  this  over,  and  to  come  to  parti- 
culars '  (Whitelocke,  p.  128).  The 
feelings  of  the  mongrel  parliament 
are  evident  from  tneir  desire  to 
renew  the  treaty  against  the  royal 
wish,  &c.  (See  also  in  regard  to  the 
council,  Clar.  Zi/e,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-92 
H  seq.,  80-128  ei  seq.,  89-175,  176 ; 
see  also  State  Paper 8 ,  vol.  ii.  p.  224 
el  seq,)  The  whole  of  Mr.  Hume's 
statements  on  this  head  are  therefore 
erroneous,  lie  alleges  that  Charles 
was  actuated  by  conscience  -,  though, 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  vol.  vi.,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  M^Auly  proves  that  he 
was  actuated  by  policy,  but  then  it 
was  sound  policy,  though,  he  savs, 
partly  grounded  on  principle,  ^s 
text  IS  founded  entirely  upon  the  un- 
fortunate piety  of  Charles ;  but  here 
a  high  tnoute  must  be  paid  to  his 
good  sense  for  being  guided  by  poli- 
tical motives.  Was  it  good  sense  to 
kindle  dissension  in  three  kingdoms, 
by  his  silly,  arbitrary,  and  intolerant 
innovations  P 

'  It  is  remarkable/  says  Mr.  Hume, 


in  relation  to  the  petition  from  the  citi- 
zens of  London  against  episcopacy,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  *  that, 
among  the  many  ecclesiastical  abuses 
there  complained  of,  an  allowance 
given  by  tne  licensers  of  books,  to 

Publish  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Art  of 
,ove,  is  not  forgotten  by  these  rustic 
censors.'  The  argument  of  Lord 
Digbv  against  the  petition  was,  that 
the  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem should  be  reformed;  but  that 
the  existence  of  such  evils  was  not 
a  reason  for  overturning  that  species 
of  government  itself.  If,  however, 
the  ecclesiastical  government  was  to 
be  regarded,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought 
to  have  been,  as  a  mere  political  ar- 
rangement for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  punty,  was  it  at 
all  extraordinaiT  that  men  who  had 
suffered  so  much  by  its  having  been 
perverted  into  an  engine  of  arbitrary 
power  in  church  and  state,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  monarch  was  still  in- 
clined to  use  it  as  such,  should  have 
desired  a  different  establishment, 
such  as  thev  beheld  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  n-ora  which  they  appre- 
hended no  bad  .consequences  ?  But 
what  is  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  to 
their  rage  against  a  translation  of 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love  ?  Now,  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
that  age,  must  allow  that  many  of 
them  were  abominably  licentious; 
and  we  may  well  believe  that  this 
translation  of  O^dd's  Fits  of  Love^ 
which  I  conceive  comprehended  the 
amours,  which  are  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  art  of  love,  would  not  have 
been  selected  as  an  example  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  nad  it  not 
been  amongst  the  most  detestable. 
Every  scholar  must  grant,  that,  in 
the  original,  they  are  so  profligate, 
that  were  a  poet  in  our  times  to  in- 
dulge in  such  a  vein,  he  would  most 
properly  be  deemed  a  very  fit  subject 
for  the  pillory.  Mr.  Hume  himself 
elsewhere  says  that  '  Ovid  is  almost 
as  licentious  in  his  style  as  Lord 
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counsel  of  the  presbyters  who  should  be  chosen  by  the 
clergy  of  each  diocese,  out  of  the  leamedest  and  gravest 
ministers  of  that  diocese  ;  by  obHging  the  bishops  to 
reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  preach  every  Sunday;  by 
prohibiting  them  from  ordaining  ministers  without  the 
approbation  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  presbyters ; 
by  allowing  a  competent  provision  out  of  the  impro- 
priations to  such  vicarages  as  belonged  to  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  besides  raising  100,000/.  out  of  their  es- 
tates, towards  discharging  the  pubUc  debts,  &c. — were 
regarded  as  a  cunning  device  to  retain  that  species  of 
government,  that,  in  imitation  of  his  father's  conduct  in 
Scotland,  and  according  to  the  principles  manifested  by 
himself,  he  might,  on  the  first  opportunity,  restore  the 
spiritual  tyranny  which  had  so  ground  his  kingdoms.* 

Had  the  points  regarding  the  militia,  religion,  and  Ire- 
land, been  conceded,  the  other  points  insisted  on  by  the 
parUament.,  which  regarded  the  punishment  of  delin- 
quents, and  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  might 
easily  have  been  settled.  But,  as  no  point  was  yielded, 
the  treaty  was  broken  off.  In  the  exceptions  from  pardon 
were  specially  included  forty  of  his  English  adherents, 


Rochester  (Essay  an  the  Rise  of  Arts 
and  Sciefices) ;  and  of  Rochester  he 
justly  remarks  in  another  place,  that 
*  his  very  name  is  offensive  to  our  ears* 
{HistX  But,  it  may  be  said,  what  is 
all  this  to  the  bishops  ?  Are  they 
responsible  for  all  profane  and  wicked 
productions  ?  Now,  mark  the  art  of 
Mr.  Hume.  Instead  of  representing 
a  matter  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  out  of  which  it  emerged, 
he  renders  it  ludicrous  by  narrating 
it  according  to  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  his  own  time.  Is  o  man  could  be 
silly  enough  to  dream  of  implicating 
the  prelates  now  in  the  bcentious 
productions  that  the  press  may  teem 
with.  But  what  was  the  situation 
of  things  then  P  Hume  talks  of  the 
censors  of  the  press  having  licensed  the 
works :  but  he  forgets  to  inform  his 
readers  that  the  prelates  were  them- 


selves the  censors;  and  that,  while 
they  refused  a  license  even  to  such 
old  books  as  Fox's  Martyrs,  JeweFs 
Works,  nay,  to  the  Practice  ofPieiy 
itself,  which  had  nm  through  from 
thirtv  to  forty  editions,  they  pam- 
pered the  gross  taste  of  certain 
classes,  by  licensing  the  abominable 
productions  alluded  to.  Was  not 
this  shameful?  Had  these  works 
stolen  surreptitiously  into  the  world, 
and  the  prelates  merely  been  accused 
of  want  of  vigilance,  an  apology  for 
them  must  have  been  readily  received 
by  every  liberal  mind ;  but  the  very 
act  of  licensing  such  productions, 
justly  brought  odium  on  them  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  allow  that  the 
citizens  were  right  in  complaining  of 
this  amongst  otner  branches  of  their 
misconduct. 

•  BaiUie's  Let,  p.  253. 
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and  nineteen  of  his  Scottish,  with  all  such  of  the  latter  chap. 
kingdom  as  had  concurred  in  the  votes  at  Oxford  against  .  ^^  _ 
that  country,  or  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellions 
there.  In  addition  to  this,  they  insisted  that  all  judges, 
lawyers,  bishops,  &a,  who  had  deserted  the  parUament, 
should  be  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  exercising  their 
functions,  and  a  third  part  of  their  estates  be  forfeited  to 
the  public  for  payment  of  the  national  debts :  while  a 
tenth  part  of  those  of  all  other  deUnquents,  whose  pro- 
perty exceeded  200/.  in  value,  or  if  soldiers,  100/.,  should 
likewise  be  forfeited. 

The  treaty,  after  twenty  days — the  time  limited — was  Treaty 
broken  off  by  the  parliament;  and  just  before  the  ex-    ^^^^^^ 
piration  of  the  term,  Charles  writes  to  his  consort,  that 
she  needed  not  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  treaty  ;  '  for  my 
commissioners,'  says  he,  *  are  so  well  chosen,  though  I 
say  it,  that  they  wiU  neither  be  threatened  nor  disputed 
fix)m  the  grounds  I  have  given  them,  which^  upon  my 
word,  is  according  to  the  little  note  thou  rememberest ;  and 
in   this  not  only  their  obedience  but  their  judgments 
concur.'    When  the  treaty  was  ended,  he  desires  her  to 
promise  in  his  name  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  statutes 
against   Cathohcs,   in    order   to   obtain   assistance   from 
abroad ;    and  in  another    letter   he  writes  thus  of  his 
mongrel  parUament,  which  he  prorogued  :  '  What  I  told 
thee  last  week  concerning  a  good  parting  with  our  Lords 
and  Commons  here,  was  on  Monday  handsomely  per- 
formed.   Now,  if  I  do  anything  unhandsome  or  disad- 
vantageous to  myself  or  friends,  in  order  to  a  treaty,  it 
wUl  be  merely  my  own  fault ;  for  I  confess,  when  I  wrote 
thee  last  I  was  in  fear  to  have  been  pressed  to  make  some 
overtures  to  renew  the  treaty  {knowing  there  were  great 
labourings  to  that  purpose),  but  I  now  promise  thee  that  if 
it  be  renewed  {which  I  believe  it  tcill  not  without  some 
eminent  good  success  on  my  sid^),  it  shall  be  to  my  honour 
and  advantage,  I  being  now  freed  from  the  place  of  base 
and  miUinous  motions  {that  is  to  say,  our  mongrel  parlia- 
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ment  here),  as  of  the  chief  causers,  for  whom  I  may 
justly  expect  to  be  chidden  by  thee  for  havmg  suffered 
thee  to  be  vexed  by  them,  Wilmot  being  akeady  there, 
Percy  on  his  way,  and  Sussex  within  few  days  taking  his 
journey  to  thee  ;  but  I  know  thou  carest  not  for  a  Uttle 
trouble  to  free  me  from  inconveniences ;  yet  I  must  tell 
thee,  that  if  I  knew  not  the  steadiness  of  thy  love  to  me, 
I  might  reasonably  apprehend  that  their  repair  to  thee 
would  rather  prove  a  perfect  change  than  an  end  of  their 
villanies.'*  Thus  the  very  individuals  whom  the  par- 
liament proposed  to  punish,  and  on  whose  account  Charles 
affected  to  be  influenced  against  the  treaty,  only  incurred 
his  resentment  by  urging  him  to  accommodation. 

During  this  treaty  Laud  was,  after  a  long  trial,  con- 
demned by  ordinance  to  lose  his  head,  and  suffered  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  dispose  of  liis  property  by  will,  and 
his  body  was  allowed  burial.  He  had  for  long  been 
allowed  to  lie  forgotten ;  but  the  Scots,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  particularly  Prynne,  re- 
newed the  prosecution  after  their  second  entrance  into 
England.  The  miseries  they  had  endured  inspired  them 
with  resentment.  The  obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  the 
impudent  productions  of  the  ex-bishop  of  Eoss  made 
them  long  for  an  example.  The  character  and  delin- 
quencies of  this  archbishop  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
picted ;  and  the  argument  in  Strafford's  case  applies  to 
his ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be 
brought  to  the  block  by  a  sect  that  was  fired  with  all  his 
intolerance.  He  died  firmly  ;  yet,  by  alleging  that  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  parhaments,  he  tarnished  the 


*  For  an  account  of  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge  and  relative  matter,  see 
Kush.  vol.  V.  chap.  xix.  p.  841  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  vol.  V.  pp.  28  et  seq.,  3(5  et  seq.; 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  180 ;  WTiite- 
locke,  p.  126  et  sefjf. ;  Appendix  to 
Evelyn's  3fem.  p.  82  et  seq.  By  the 
way,  the  ignorance  of  some  editors  is 


exemplified  here.  The  editor,  not 
knowing  that,  according  to  the  style 
of  that  age,  the  year  began  on  >rarch 
25th,  places  these  documents  anterior 
to  the  transactions  of  summer  1044, 
because  they  are  dated  in  January 
and  February  3, 1044  (Appendix  to 
Carte's  Ormonde,  p.  5  e<  seq,). 
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character  of  his  'last  moments  by  such  a  display  of  the     chap. 
insincerity  which  had  distinguished  him  through  Ufe.*        - — r^ 


•  Hume's  note  at  the  end  of  vol. 
vii.  upon  the  death  of  Laud^  is  as 
uncandid  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
In  the  face  of  all  evidence^  even 
Laud*s  own,  and  the  strongest  facts, 
he  asserts,  without  pretending  to  sup- 
port his  assertion  oy  any  authority, 
that  Laud  only  suspended  ministers 
for  nonconformity,  who  'accepted  of 
benefices,  yet  refused  to  observe  the 
ceremonies  which  they  previouslv 
knew  to  be  enjoined  oy  law.  H!e 
never  refused  tnem  separate  places 
of  worship,  because  they  themselves 
would  have  esteemed  it  impious  to 
demand  them,  and  no  less  impious  to 
allow  them.'  After  this  he  might 
assert  anything;  and  the  flagrancy 
of  the  assertion  must  absolutely  as- 
tonish any  one  who  reads  even  the 
52nd  chapter  of  his  own  history. 


By  the  way.  Laud  in  his  prayer, 
after  denying  that  he  was  guilty  of 
treason,  says,  *  but  otherwise  my  sins 
are  very  great.*  Now,  might  not 
Mr.  Hume  nave  made  the  same  infer- 
ence from  this,  which  every  Christian 
wiU  aUow  to  have  been  becoming, 
that  he  did  from  the  passage  in 
Cromweirs  letter?  (Rush.  vol.  v. 
p.  817  c^  seq.  See  Piynne's  account 
of  his  trial ;  Laud*s  Own  Troubles, 
andHeylin's  Life  of  him;  Whitelocke, 
p.  75  et  seq. ;  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  572  ^ 
seq.)  For  an  account  of  Maxwell, 
ex-bishop  of  Ross's  writings,  and  the 
rage  which  these  and  Charles's  de- 
clarations excited  against  the  epis- 
copal divines,  see  Baillie's  Let.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  39,  40,  52. 
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III. 


STATE  OF  THE  RBSPECnVE  ARMIES,  ETC.  —  BATTLE  OF  KASEBT  — 
CAPTURE  AND  PUBLICATION  OP  LETTERS  POUND  IN  THE  KING*S 
CABINET — FARTHER  SUCCESSES  OP  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  TROOPS — 
FALL  OF  BRISTOL — RETREAT  OF  THE  KINO  TO  OXFORD — MOTIONS 
OP  THE  SCOTS  —  ACTIONS  OF  MONTROSE,  AND  HIS  DEFEAT  AT 
PHILIPHAUOH — TRANSACTIONS  OF  GLAMORGAN  —  INTRIGUES  OF 
THE  KING  —  ADTANCE  OF  FAIRFAX  TO  OXFORD,  AND  FLIGHT  OF 
CHARLES  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  ARMY  BEFORE  NEWARK — TERMINATION 
OF  THE  WAR  —  FRUITLESS  NEGOTIATION  —  THE  KING  DRLIYERED 
UP  BT  THE  SCOTS. 

The  three  parliamentary  armies  having  been,  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  parliament,  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  one,  the 
soldiers  that  had  been  under  Essex  mutinied,  and  eight 
troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dalbier,  kept  for  some 
time  at  such  a  suspicious  distance,  that  it  was  expected 
they  would  join  the  king  ;♦  but  tlie  soldier-Uke,  masterly 
address  of  Skippon,  with  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  whole  military,  soon  brought  the  great 
body  to  order ;  and  Dalbier  also  joined  them.f  All 
laxity  of  discipline  was  now  dismissed,  and  throughout 
the  whole  ranks  was  kindled  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
as  it  involved  both  civil  and  religious  rights.  Fairfax 
having  been  sent  down  to  join  them,  determined  to  waste 
no  time  in  inactivity.     Cromwell  had  come  to  Windsor, 


*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  18.  K  ever 
any  letter  was,  as  Hollis  asserts, 
written  by  St.  John  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Hertfordshire,  to  fall  upon 
any  of  the  troop,  it  probably  re- 
garded those  which  were  alone  sus- 
pected ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  sav 
what  was  to  be  done  under  bvlcL 
circumstances.  Was  it  a  time  to  talk 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  which 


Hollis  argues  for,  when  their  con- 
duct evinced  a  disposition  to  join  the 
adverse  party  P 

t  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  16  et  seq. ; 
Baillie's  Let,  vol.  ii.  put  this  in  a  very 
clear  light ;  see  particularly  vol.  ii. 
pp.  234  et  Beq,,  200,  265  et  mo.,  207 
et  teq.f  Sup.  pp.  271, 279  et  seq,  lurther 
monstrous  tyranny  of  the  Scots. 
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• 

with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the  general,  on  chap 
lajdng  down  his  command,  according  to  the  Self-denying  .^  ,  .^ 
Ordinance,  when  the  dispensation  from  parliament  arrived, 
with  orders  to  him  to  march  on  a  particular  service.* 
The  enemies  of  the  new  model  cried  out  against  it, 
predicting  nothing  but  ruin  from  commanders  devoid  of 
experience  ;  and  Charles  himself  indulged  in  unworthy 
*  remarks  on  the  parliament's  new  Brutish  general. 'f 

In  the  West,  tlie  king  had  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  All  Cornwall  was  in  his  power ;  and,  in 
Devonshire,  Plymouth  was  the  only  town  garrisoned  by 
the  parliament.  In  Somerset,  Taunton,  the  only  town  of 
that  county,  and  indeed  the  only  walled  town  in  that 
quarter  garrisoned  there  by  the  parliament,  was  closely 
besieged  by  Sir  Eichard  Grenville,  and  in  great  distress  ; 
the  excellent  conduct  of  Blake  having  alone  preserved  it. 
In  Dorset,  the  parliament  still  held  Poole,  Lyme,  and 
Weymouth ;  but  the  king,  also,  had  possession  of  other 
places.  In  Wilts,  Hants,  Oxford,  and  Bucks,  the  places 
of  strength  were  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  king.  In 
the  midland  counties,  as  Hereford,  Worcester,  Salop, 
Stafford,  Chester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  tlie 
majority  of  the  forts  were  also  occupied  by  him.  War- 
wick and  Northampton  were  chiefly  garrisoned  by  the 
parliament  forces  ;  but  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pembroke  town  and  castle,  in  South  Wales, 
and  Montgomery  Castle,  in  North  Wales,  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  king.  Beyond  the  Trent,  he  still  held  some 
places  ;  but  the  country  in  general  was  subjected  to  the 
parliament.:!: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Fairfax  him- 
self proposed  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  ;  but,  as 
the  king's  army  became  formidable  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  ordered  the  general 

•  Ruali.voLviL  pp.23,24j  White-  King's  Cabinet  Opened-,  Whitelocke, 

locke,  p.  141.  p.  140. 

t  Bwllie'sZ^rf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  260-266,  J  Hush.  vol.  vi.  p.  18  et  seq, 
287  H  9eq.,  270-274  et  seq.,  276,  288 ; 
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to  send  a  detachment  only  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and 
himself  besiege  Oxford,  as  well  as  watch  the  royal  mo- 
tions. He  therefore  despatched  between  4000  and  5000 
men  to  Taunton  ;  and,  having  deceived  the  enemy  by  his 
countermarches,  so  that  the  besiegers  imagined  his  whole 
force  was  directed  against  them,  he  proceeded  back 
towards  Oxford.  But  Goring,  having  been  sent  by  the 
king  with  3000  to  join  with  Grenville,  Hopton,  and 
Berkeley,  their  united  forces  being  about  10,000,  to  renew 
the  siege  of  Taunton,  cooped  up  in  the  town  the  forces 
sent  by  Fairfax  to  its  relief.  By  occupying  the  situation 
about  Oxford,  Fairfax  was  in  a  posture  to  intercept  the 
king  if  he  attempted  to  march  to  the  south  or  south-west, 
while  the  Scottish  army,  nominally  21,000,  yet  scarcely 
16,000,  was  ordered  south,  to  be  joined  with  all  the  forces 
in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Lincolnshire,  besides  2500  horse  and  dragoons,  under 
Colonel  Vermuden,  whom,  as  the  Scots  were  deficient 
in  horse,  Fairfax  sent  to  join  them.  But  this  promising 
state  of  things  was  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  army,  which,  chagrined  at  the  new  model,  and 
probably  reposing  small  confidence  in  a  mihtary  body  in 
which  one  really  old  soldier  alone,  Skippon,  remained, 
retreated  into  Westmoreland,  and  thus  changed  the  nature 
of  the  campaign.  At  the  outset,  the  new-modelled  army 
met  with  some  shght  repulses,  which  raised  the  presump- 
tion of  their  enemies,  as  they  excited  the  melancholy 
forebodings  of  false  friends,  who  declared  *  the  huge  im- 
prudence '  of  the  arrangement  to  be  now  fiilly  exemplified. 
Charles  had  taken  by  storm  Leicester,  which  his  troops 
plundered  and  sacked  with  every  species  of  inhumanity  ;* 


*  '  The  king  is  turning  head  south- 
ward.' *  He  took  Leicester  by  storm^ 
and  much  rapine  and  rayishinff  of 
women  was  committed  there,  which 
was  in  my  judgment  the  last  and 
most  immediate  cause  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  that  army '  (BaiUie's  Let, 


vol.  ii.  p.  286).  'They  killed  divere 
who  prayed  tor  quarter,  and  put  di- 
vers women  to  the  swoni,  ana  other 
women  and  children  they  turned 
naked  into  the  street,  and  many  they 
ravished.'  'That  they  hanged  Mr. 
Rymer,  our  sawyer^  in  cold  bl^>d ;  and 
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and  the  state  of  the  parliamentary  affairs  appeared  to  be-     chap. 
come  critical.     Their  forces  were,  therefore,  ordered  to      ^^^' 

7  7  < 

concentrate,  and  Cromwell  was,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Fairfax,  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  li(jrse.  The 
parhamentary  general,  having  left  Oxford,  closely  followed 
the  king  and  beat  up  his  quarters,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  bring  his  majesty  to  an  immediate  engagement. 
Charles,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  saw  that  his 
army  would  be  exposed  if  he  attempted  to  retreat,  re- 
solved to  offer  the  engagement,  which  could  not  safely  be 
avoided.  Both  armies,  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naseby,  immediately  formed  their  plans  for  battle.  Skip- 
pon  drew  that  for  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell  joined  him  late 
in  the  evening.  The  active  disposition  of  the  new  general 
not  allowing  him  to  rest  on  such  an  important  occasion, 
Jed  him  into  a  whimsical  adventure.  Eiding  about  in  the 
night  to  reconnoitre,  he,  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  had 
passed  the  Unes,  and  on  his  return  was  threatened  by  the 
sentinel,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  with  being  shot 
through  the  head.* 

The  following  was  the  arrangement  on  the  royal  side  :  Battle  of 
The  centre  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  the  j^  li^ 
right  wing,  consisting  of  cavalry,  by  the  Princes  Eupert  i^*^- 
and  Maurice  ;  the  left,  also  of  cavalry,  by  Sir  Mannaduke 
Langdale.     The  right  hand  reserve  was  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Sir  Jacob,  now  created  Lord, 
Astley ;  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  Sir  George 
Lisle.     The  parliament's  army  stood  thus :  the  main  body 
was  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Skippon ;  the  right  wing, 
consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse,  was  led  by  Crom- 


at  Wighton  they  murdered  Mrs. 
Barlows,  a  minister's  wife,  and 
chUdren'  (Wental,  p.  149).  See 
about  their  plundering,  &c.,  Haillie^s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  298, 299, 319-322.  '  No 
wonder  that  they  were  hated  and 
deivpised  '  (Ibid.).  Of  CromwelFs 
army  Clarendon  says,  'Sure  there 
never  was  any  such  body  of  men  so 


without  rapine,  swearing,  drinking, 
or  any  other  debauchery  '  {Ltfey  vol. 
i.  p.  360).  See  about  the  Tresby- 
tenans.  Ibid,  et  seq.\  about  the  Cava- 
liers, p.  3*36  et  seq. 

•  Itush.  vol.  vii.  p.  27  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  141  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
vol.  V.  ip.l74et  seq.  j  Baiuie's  Ld, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  276-286. 
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CHAP,  well ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  five  r^ments  of  horse, 
_^^}'  _'  and  a  division  of  200  horse  of  the  association,  to  secure 
the  left  flank,  was,  at  the  particular  request  of  Cromwell, 
committed  to  Colonel  Ireton,  who,  for  that  purpose,  was 
made  commissary-general  of  horse.  The  reserves  were 
brought  up  by  Eainsborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride.  The 
two  armies  were  about  equal  in  number,  and  the  scene  of 
action  was  a  large  fallow  field,  about  a  mile  broad,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  Naseby.  The  field  was  wholly 
occupied  with  the  respective  armies.  Fairfax  had  taken 
up  liis  position  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  having  sent 
down  a  forlorn  hope  of  300,  who  were  instructed  to 
retreat  when  hard  pressed.  On  the  right  wing  of  the 
king's  army,  Eupert  charged  most  furiously ;  and,  though 
Ireton  received  him  Avith  great  spirit,  the  prince  ultimately 
bore  down  that  wing,  a  circumstance  imputed  by  the  ad- 
verse party  to  a  disorder  occasioned  by  pits  and  ditches 
which  had  not  been  observed.  Ireton's  own  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  one  spear  run  through  his  leg,  another 
into  his  face,  and,  in  this  condition,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he  only  escaped  during  their 
subsequent  rout.  Eupert  pushed  on  till  he  came  to  the 
baggage,  which  he  commanded  to  surrender ;  but  the 
forces  stationed  to  guard  it,  being  well  prepared,  returned 
the  summons  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  kept  him  engaged  till 
the  royal  forces  were  thrown  into  confusion  in  other  parts 
of  the  field.  In  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
forces,  Cromwell,  after  a  desperate  resistance  by  the  royal 
troops,  which  conducted  themselves  to  admiration,  com- 
pletely routed  that  wing ;  but,  instead  of  following  the 
course  purs.ied  by  Eupert,  he  sent  a  small  part  of  his 
force  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forming,  and  wheeled 
back  to  the  charge  of  the  main  body.  In  the  centre, 
success  appeared  at  first  to  incline  to  the  king's  side,  the 
parliamentary  troops  having  been  obliged  to  retreat  upon 
the  reserve,  but  rallying,  they  made  another  most  desperate 
charge,  and  threw  the  king's  foot  into  confusion,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  Tertia,  which  stood  two  attacks  iramov-  chap. 
able  as  a  rock.  Fairfax  then  commanded  Captain  D'Oiley,  ^^' 
of  his  lifeguard,  to  attack  that  body  in  rear,  while  himself 
charged  it  in  front,  that  they  might  meet  in  the  middle, 
and  the  movement  was  accompanied  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  with  his  own  hand  he  killed  the  ensign  who 
carried  the  royal  colours.  A  trooper  of  D'Oiley's  having 
seized  the  colours,  boasted  that  himself  had  performed 
this  meritorious  act ;  but,  when  D'Oiley  reprimanded  him 
for  arrogating  the  credit  of  the  general's  exploit,  Fairfax 
cried  out,  *  Let  him  take  that  honour,  I  have  enough  be- 
side.' Kupert  had  now  returned,  but  he  could  not  prevail 
on  his  troops  to  make  a  second  charge,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry  alone  still  remained  undefeated.  Fairfax  delayed 
the  attack  upon  it  till  he  could  direct  against  it  the  flower 
of  his  foot  as  well  as  horse,  and  when  the  adverse  party 
saw  such  mighty  odds  brought  against  them,  they  fled 
from  the  field  in  spite  of  the  magnanimous  eflbrts  of  the 
king,  who  cried  out,  *  One  charge  more  and  we  recover 
the  day.'  His  conduct  this  day,  which,  in  spite  of  fortune, 
was  in  reaUty  the  most  glorious  of  his  Ufe,  was  indeed 
worthy  of  a  prince,  and  was  generously  admired  by  his 
enemies.  The  victory  was  complete  ;  600  of  the  royal 
forces  were  killed,  and  4500,  amongst  whom  was  an  im- 
mense number  of  officers,  taken  prisoners ;  8000  stands 
of  arms,  with  all  the  artilleiy,  bag  and  baggage,  and  the 
king's  coach,  with  his  private  cabinet,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

The  utmost  renown  was  this  day  gained  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  likewise  by  Skippon.  Fairfax  had 
lost  his  helmet  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement ;  and 
D'Oiley,  regretting  to  see  so  valuable  a  life  exposed  in 
every  part  of  the  field  where  the  battle  raged  most, 
offered  him  his  own  helmet ;  but  the  general,  saying,  *  It 
is  well  enough,  Charles,'  declined  it,  and  without  this 
usual  protection  to  his  person,  performed  the  gallant  feat 
above  commemorated,     Skippon,  who  was  now  far  ad- 
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King  re- 
treats to 
Wales. 


vanced  in  life,  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  side  at 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement ;  and  Fairfax,  perceiving 
his  condition,  advised  him  to  withdraw,  but  the  gallant 
veteran  swore  he  would  not  stir  so  long  as  a  man  remained, 
and  continued  at  his  post  till  the  end  of  the  battle.* 

Charles  retreated  into  Wales,  having  happily  escaped 
Sir  John  Gell,  who,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was  rapidly 
marching  up  to  join  the  parUamentary  army,  and  arrived 
on  the  day  after  the  battle.  A  messenger  was,  on  the 
following  day,  intercepted  by  the  parhament  from  Goring, 
who  said,  that  he  expected  to  finish  the  siege  of  Taunton 
within  a  certain  time,  when  he  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  join  his  majesty ;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  had 
the  intelligence  reached  the  king  before  the  battle,  he 
would  have  decUned  an  engagement.  But  as  he  could 
not  have  done  this  without  loss  in  the  meantime,  so  such 
information  would  probably  have  only  tended  to  ensure 
his  destruction ;  for  Goring  was  himself  deceived  by  his 
own  sanguine  hopes  in  regard  to  the  siege,  and  Gell,  with 
his  two  thousand  horse,  besides  others,  would  have  aug- 
mented the  parliamentary  army.f 

The  correspondence  found  in  the  royal  cabinet  com- 


I 


•  Sprigge,p.27rf«^.;  Rush.  vol.  vi. 
p.  41  et  seq, ;  Whitelocke,  p.  150  et  seq, ; 
Ular.  Tol.  V.  p.  180  el  seq, ;  Append,  to 
Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  92  et  seq. ;  Xudlow, 
vol.  1.  p.  151  et  seq.  ;  I^aillie's  Let, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286  et  «jf. ;  Ellis's  Col.  of 
Orufinat  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  305  et  seq. 

•  Sprigrge,  p.  47  j  Hush.  vol.  vi. 
.  49 ;  Clar.  vol.  v.  pp.  135  c^  seq., 
87  et  seq.  On  every  disaster  party- 
men  set  their  wits  to  work  to  prove 
that  the  battle  should  not  have  been 
fought,  or  ought  to  have  been  gained, 
and  that  the  course  pursued  after  it 
was  ruinous — though,  in  reality,  no 
other  could  have  been  prudently  fol- 
lowed, and  none  could  have  been 
successful.  Such  is  the  conduct  of 
Clarendon  on  this  and  other  occa- 
sions. Lung  says  that  Charles  should 
have  abandoned  all  garrisonsy  and 


collected  the  troops,  and  that,  had  he 
done  so,  he  might  have  still  kept  the 
Held,  for  that  the  parliament  could 
not  have  occupied  the  garrisons 
without  dropping  active  operations. 
But  the  garrisons  did  not  all  lie  in 
one  quarter;  and  by  delaying  his 
retreat  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  the  kinff  would  have  ex- 
posed nis  shattered  army  to  inevi- 
table destruction,  while  the  forces 
from  the  garrisons  would  have  been 
beaten  in  detail  before  they  could 
concentrate.  Besides,  new  levies  by 
the  parliament  could  easily  have 
manned  the  garrisons  thus  aban- 
doned, and  the  countrv,  no  longer 
awed  by  them,  woulcf  have  ri?en. 
Then  the  Scots  were  marching  south 
(BaiUie's  Let.  vol  U.  p.  118). 
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pletely  proved  the  perfidious  assertions  of  the  king  in  chap. 
regard  to  his  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  for  supplies  ^  ^^'  - 
of  troops,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  heaven, 
that  he  never  had  intended  it.  They  also  fully  establish 
the  insincerity  with  which  he  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
the  parliament,  and  expose  some  of  his  intentions  relative 
to  Ireland.  In  a  letter,  on  the  4th  August  of  this  year, 
to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  he  says  :  *  Though  I  could  have 
wished  that  paines  had  beene  spaired,  yet  I  will  neither 
deny  that  those  things  are  myne  w**  they  haue  sett  out  in 
my  name  (only  some  words  heere  and  there  mistaken, 
and  some  com'as  misplaced,  but  not  much  materiall), 
nor  as  a  good  Protestant,  or  honest  man,  blush  for  any  of 
those  papers ;  indeed,  as  a  discreet  man,  I  will  not  justify 
my  selfe ;  and  yet  I  would  fain  know  him  who  would  be 
willing  that  the  freedom  of  all  his  priuat  letters  were 
publiquely  scene,  as  myne  have  now  beene ;  howsoum- 
ever,  so  that  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care  not 
much  though  the  rest  take  their  fortunes :  it  is  concern- 
ing the  mungrill  parliament ;  the  trewth  is,  that  Sussex* 
factiouseness  at  that  time  put  me  somewhat  out  of 
patience,  w**  made  me  freely  vent  my  displeasure  against 
those  of  his  party  to  my  wyfe,  and  the  intention  of  that 
phrase  was,  that  his  faction  did  what  they  could  to  make 
it  come  to  that  by  theire  raising  and  fomenting  of  base 
propositions.' f  This  quotation  has  been  introduced,  as  it 
suflSciently  disproves  the  statement  by  the  apologists  of 
Charles,  that  the  parUament  were  guilty  of  unfairness  in 
the  publication,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  false  colour 
to  the  king's  policy.  The  copy  of  the  notes  abstracted  at 
the  trial  of  Strafford,  was  also  found  with  a  writing  in  the 
king's  hand,  that  he  got  it  from  Digby.;|; 

•  IiOrd  Savile,  lately  created  Earl  seTcrely  censurea  the  parliament  for 

of  Suseex.  publishing  these  letters^  and,  with- 

t  Append,     to    Evelyn's     Mem,  out  informing  us  that  he  was  in- 

p.  101  y  102.  debted  for  the  allusion  to  the  Key 

X  Ludlow,  Tol.  i.  p.  166 ;  Baillie's  to  the  King*s  Cabinet  Opened,  which 

LH,  toL  it.  p.  134;  145.    Mr.  Hume  was  published  soon  after  the  publica- 
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in. 


In  retreating  to  Wales,  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
actuated  by  sound  views.  Had  he  gone  to  the  west,  Crom- 
well and  Fairfax  would  have  pursued  him  without  a 
moment's  intermission  ;  and  as  all  his  forces,  united  with 
those  of  Goring,  could  not  have  coped  with  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  while  the  Scottish  troops  were  at  last 
rapidly  marching  south,  his  hopes,  resting  entirely  on  his 
present  strength,  would  soon  have  been  terminated.  In 
Wales,  which  he  imagined  devoted  to  him,  he  expected 


tion  of  the  Letters^  refers  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians,  when  they 
intercepted  a  letter  from  Philip  to 
Ol^pias,  who,  says  he,  *  so  far  rrom 
being  moved  by  a  curiosity  of  pry- 
ing into  the  secrets  of  that  relation, 
immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the 
queen  unopened.  Philip  was  not 
their  sovereign,  nor  were  they  inflamed 
with  that  violent  animosity  against 
him  which  attends  all  civil  commo- 
tions/ Now,  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenians  was  certainly  no  rule  for 
the  English.  Assuredly  if  that  po- 
lite people  conceived  that  the  letter 
related  to  domestic  afl^airs,  they  were 
bound  by  every  principle  of  honour 
to  transmit  it  unopened.  But  who 
will  venture  to  sav,  that,  had  the 
safety  of  the  state  oeen,  on  probable 
grounds,  supposed  to  depend  on  that 
letter,  they  ought  not  to  have  opened 
it?  Suppose  that  at  the  time  this 
country  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion from  France,  Napoleon's  letters 
to  his  wife  had  fallen  mto  the  hands 
of  our  government,  and  that,  from 
previous  circumstances,  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  related 
to  that  very  intended  invasion — 
would  any  minister  have  been  justi- 
fied in  sacrificing  the  public  safety  to 
a  punctilio  P  But  Napoleon  was  not 
our  native  sovereign  any  more  than 
Philip  was  that  of  Athens.  And 
mark  the  difi[erence :  Charles  and  his 
consort  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  laws  of  their  country — 
laws  which  they  were  by  every  tie 
bound  to  protect,  and  unless  it  can 
be  maintamed  that  any  treason,  or 


other  wickedness,  between  man  and 
wife,  ought,  from  their  relation,  to 
pass  without  scrutiny,  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Hume,  if  argument  it  can  be 
called;  must  be  re^irded  as  worthy 
only  of  that  period  of  life  when 
ever)'thing  connected  with  the  an- 
cients Lb  received  with  admiration. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  ob- 
servations about  the  queen's  late  de- 
parture for  the  continent 

Hume  alleges  (for  which  he  might 
plead  the  authority  of  Clarendon, 
vol.  V.  p.  186J  that  '  they  chose,  no 
dottbty  such  01  them  as  they  thought 
could  reflect  dishonour  upon  him. 
Yet,  says  he,  upon  the  whole,  the 
letters  are  written  with  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  and  ffive  an  advantageous 
idea  both  of  the  king^s  genius  and 
morals.^  Beally  it  is  deplorable  to 
meet  all  this ;  for  can  letters  which 
betray  perfidy,  and  rancorous  hos- 
tility to  the  laws  he  had  00  so- 
lenmly  engaged  to  defend,  deserve 
such  a  character  P  As  for  the  com- 
position, it  is  as  vulgar  as  the  princi- 
ples are  detestable.  But  the  author 
who  could  discover  poetic  beauty  in 
the  bombast  of  Montrose,  was  not 
likely  to  miss  excellence  in  the  royal 
letters.  The  only  point  Charles  re- 
gretted was  that  alK)ut  the  mongrel 
parliament,  and  he  sends  some 
ciphers  to  Evelyn,  which,  he  aUeges, 
were  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
queen,  explanatory  of  the  other, 
according  to  what  ne  stated  in  the 
letter  given  in  the  text  But  that 
letter  does  not  mend  iJie  matter,  and 
the  ciphers  are  unintelligible. 
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to  raise  another  army,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  ten  thou-  chap 
sand  Irish,  that  he  was  promised,  as  well  as  foreign  troops,  ._"/'  ,^ 
and  could  more  easily  form  a  junction  with  Montrose,  on 
whose  great  success  he  so  confidently  relied.  The  Welsh, 
however,  dreading  that  their  assistance  to  him,  at  this 
juncture,  would  draw  the  whole  parliamentary  army  into 
the  country,  became  extremely  lukewarm  in  his  cause ; 
but  the  utter  overthrow  of  Montrose  in  Scotland  blasted 
all  his  prospects  from  that  quarter,  and  the  magnificent 
promises  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Irish,  proved 
equally  fallacious. 

A  fresh  dispensation  having  been  granted  to  Cromwell, 
he  continued  in  the  army.  Under  the  old  military 
system,  the  loss  of  Naseby  might  have  been  recovered, 
since,  under  pretext  of  refreshing  the  troops,  which 
the  Presbyterian  party  now  declared  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  and  to  raise 
fresh  forces  would  have  been  allowed.  But  Fairfax  and  Proceed- 
Cromwell  were  not  the  men  to  give  a  day's  respite ;  and  f^I^ 
the  success  at  Naseby  was  followed  up  without  inter-  v^J^^^f 
mission  by  fresh  actions.  Fairfax  having  sent  a  party  of  Naseby. 
three  thousand  under  Pointz  and  Eositer  to  atteud  the 
king's  motions  and  prevent  him  rallying,  marched  in- 
stantly to  Leicester.  The  governor  refused  to  surrender ; 
and  he  determined  to  take  it  by  storm.  But  when  his 
purpose  was  perceived,  and  the  cannon  began  to  play,  the 
place  was  surrendered  on  terms.  Having  secured  this  town, 
where  he  found  fourteen  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  thirty 
colours,  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fifty  barrels  of  pow- 
der, and  other  ammunition,  he  determined  immediately  to 
march  to  the  reUef  of  Taunton.  On  his  way  thither  he 
was  met  by  large  parties  of  clubmen — countrymen,  who, 
not  strongly  attached  to  either  party,  but  mainly  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  protecting  their  own  property,  had  been 
much  instigated  by  the  king's  emissaries.  The  parliamen- 
tary general,  who  knew  well  that,  though  this  body  of  men 
might  easily  be  dispersed  in  his  present  condition,  yet 
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CHAP,  that  on  any  disaster  they  might  knock  his  soldiers  on  the 
.  ^^'  -  head,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them,  and  resolved  at  all 
events  to  temporise,  by  yielding  to  some  of  their  demands, 
while  he  denied  others ;  and  he  thus  escaped  their  fury.* 
Goring  having  received  intelligence  of  Fairfax's  ap- 
proach, raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  which  was  thus 
relieved  a  second  time,  and  retreated  towards  Langport 
and  Long  Sutton,  where  the  kmg  had  several  forts.  The 
ground  occupied  by  him  was  extremely  favourable  for 
defence,  and  as  he  was  supported  by  the  king's  garrisons, 
an  attack  upon  him  became  hazardous.  Knowing  his 
situation,  he  had  sent  a  party  back  to  Taunton,  in  hopes 
to  take  the  town  by  surprise  ;  but  the  party  having  been 
met  by  Massey,  was  routed  with  considerable  loss.  Hav- 
ing therefore  occupied  the  passes  on  the  river  Parrot, 
Goring  marched  to  Bridgewater,  but  Fairfax  out-man- 
ceuvred  him,  and  at  Langport  gave  him  a  signal  defeat 
To  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  victors,  Goring's  troops  fired 
Langport ;  but  the  adversaries  forced  their  way  through 
flaming  houses,  killed  300,  took  1400  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  were  several  officers  of  distinction,  and  1200 
horses,  many  of  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  riders : 
300  standards  graced  the  conquest,  which  was  gained 
with  the  loss  of  less  than  100  men.  On  that  very 
day  Fairfax  marched  towards  Bridgewater,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  within  two  miles  of  the  town  :  there  he 
met  with  another  party  of  clubmen;  but,  after  some 
expostulation,  he  and  they  parted  on  good  terms, 
Bridgewater,  situated  in  a  valley  so  level  as  not  to 
afford  a  clod  which  might  give  an  advantage  in  assail- 
ing it,  was  strongly  as  well  as  regularly  fortified.  The 
moat,  which  was  in  almost  every  part  filled  each  tide  to 
the  brim,  was  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  proportionally 
deep.  The  hues  occupied  a  small  compass  of  ground, 
and  were  manned  with  eighteen  hundred  soldiery;    a 


•  Hush.  Tol.  yi.  p.  50  ef  mq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  152. 
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large  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  other  neces-  chap. 
saries,  promised  to  enable  them  to  stand  a  long  siege.  ^  ^  ,- 
The  parliamentary  army  was,  therefore,  in  a  dilemma. 
If  it  left  this  town,  the  consequences  might  be  serious ;  if 
it  sat  down  before  it,  and  were  to  any  degree  unsuccess- 
ful, the  king  might  have  leisure  to  collect  a  fresh  force. 
Some  proposed  to  attempt  it  by  regular  approaches  ;  but 
the  time  was  too  precious  for  that,  and  a  fall  of  rain  might 
in  an  instant  dash  all  their  schemes.  The  extent  of  the 
ground,  though  relatively  small,  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  block  it  up  with  a  detachment  of  the  army.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  last  determined  on  to  attempt  the  capture  by 
storm,  and  Lieut.-General  Hammond,  having  devised  a 
light  movable  species  of  bridge  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long,  was  ordered  to  give  directions  to  construct  eight 
immediately  for  the  enterprise.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of 
July,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  storming  began : 
feints  were  made  in  several  parts  at  once,  and  while 
the  garrison  was  distracted  with  the  variety  of  attacks, 
the  bridges  were  suddenly  thrown  across  the  moat:  the 
soldiers  then  quickly  passed,  and  having,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  beat  the  enemy  from  the  guns,  turned  them 
against  the  town.  Having  thus  reached  the  upper  town, 
they  quickly  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  passed  into 
the  lower,  where  the  cavalry,  now  admitted,  scoured  the 
streets.  Six  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  taken ;  but 
those  that  escaped,  having  fled  to  the  upper  town,  from 
which  the  parhamentary  troops  had  passed,  drew  up  the 
bridge,  and  showered  down  grenadoes  and  hot  slug,  that 
set  the  division  they  had  left  in  flames,  from  which  only 
two  or  three  houses  were  rescued.  While  that  quarter 
was  in  one  conflagration.  Major  Cowel  stood  with  his 
guard  in  the  street  to  prevent  a  sally.  The  garrison  in  the 
second  town  still  held  out,  and  it  was  at  first  resolved  to 
carry  it  by  storm ;  but  the  assailants  so  far  altered  their 
plan,  as  to  content  themselves  with  a  feint  to  keep  the 
troops  in  constant  alarm.    A  message  was  then  sent  by 
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CHAP.  Fairfax  to  the  governor,  infonning  him  that  he  com- 
_  ^"'  -  passionated  the  innocent,  who  must  suffer  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  he  would  allow  the  women  to  leave  the  town  by 
a  certain  hour.  On  this  occasion,  the  governor's  lady,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  her  breast,  which  she  said  had  given  suck 
to  prince  Charles,  desired  the  messenger  to  tell  the 
general  they  would  hold  out  to  the  last ;  yet  when  the 
hot  slugs  fired  the  houses,  this  lady,  with  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  gladly  acc-epted  of  the  proffered  kindness ;  and,  as 
the  townsmen  felt  amazed,  the  governor  surrendered  on 
terms.  A  thousand  oflScers  and  soldiers,  besides  gentle- 
men and  clergy,  marched  out  prisoners,  while  forty-four 
barrels  of  powder,  as  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  four  hun- 
dred-weight of  match,  and  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Goods  too,  of  great 
value,  which  had  been  deposited  here  for  security,  were 
seized  by  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament,  and  sold  ; 
from  the  price  of  which  three  shillings  were  allowed  to 
each  soldier  for  his  services  in  storming  the  place.* 

The  capture  of  this  town  was  of  immense  conse- 
quence ;  for,  as  the  distance  between  it  and  Lyme —  a 
town  in  the  possession  of  the  parliament — was  only  about 
twenty  miles,  a  line  of  garrisons  connected  them  ;  and  all 
communication  with  Devon  and  Cornwall — the  counties 
most  devoted  to  the  royal  cause — and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  was  cut  off.  It  was  debated  by  the  victors 
whether  they  should  pursue  Goring  or  take  in  Bath.  The 
council  generally  recommended  the   first;    but  Fairfax, 


*  See  a  doleful  picture  of  the 
royal  position,  after  this  disaster,  in 
a  letter  by  Digby  to  Ormond,  dated 
from  Cardiff;  August  2, 1046  (Carte's 
ihrm.  yol.  iii.  p.  419  et  seq.).  Much 
accusation  of  oaseness  in  king's  offi- 
cers. The  following  language  is 
singular  :  '  This  is  the  undisguised 
truth  of  that  low  condition  where- 
unto  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bring  us 
by  our  precipitation ;  but  God  can 
as  easily  restore  us,  having  wrought 
as   many   miracles    in  this   cause 


already  which  I  am  confident  he 
will  not  desert.'  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  a  parliamentarian 
who  wrote  thus?  He  closes  with 
saying  that  the  foundation  of  their 
greatest  hopes  was  in  Ormond  him- 
self, whose  integrity,  prudence,  and 
generosity  made  him  (Digby)  believe 
that  God  designed  him  (Ormond)  to 
be  the  most  happy  instrument  of 
restoring  his  majesty.  See  again 
Trevor  to  Ormond,  Aug.  18,  Carte's 
Ormonde,  voL  iiL  p.  422  et  9eq. 
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however  disposed  to  follow  their  advice,  latterly  resolved  chap. 
upon  the  last,  as  the  capture  of  that  place  might  straiten  -  ^^  - 
Bristol,  and  consequently  facilitate  his  operations  upon 
that  most  important  garrison.  Before  his  approach, 
however,  Bath  was  reduced  by  Colonel  Kich,  imder  whom, 
in  the  afiair,  a  party  of  dragoons  performed  a  remarkable 
exploit.  Having  been  drawn  up  near  the  bridge,  they, 
quitting  their  horses,  crept  on  their  bellies  towards  the 
gate,  and  having  seized  on  the  small  ends  of  the  muskets 
presented  against  their  party  through  the  loopholes  of 
the  gate,  called  out  to  the  guard  to  take  quarter.  The 
astonished  guard  instantly  fled,  leaving  their  muskets 
behind  them,  and  thus  gave  possession  of  the  bridge  to  the 
assailants,  who  forced  the  gate,  and  were  ready  to  enter, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  on  terms.  A  hundred 
and  forty  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  &c.,  were 
taken  on  the  occasion.  Eupert  had  advanced  with  1500 
to  the  reUef  of  that  town,  but,  finding  that  he  was  too 
late,  he  retreated. 

Fairfax,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Bath,  directed  himself  to  Sherbom ;  but  as  the  clubmen 
rose  in  great  numbers  in  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset, 
Cromwell  was  despatched  against  them.  The  majority  he 
persuaded  to  return  peaceably  to  their  own  dwellings; 
but  as  a  part  fired  upon  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  killed 
some  which  he  sent,  under  a  lieutenant,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  their  warlike  proceedings,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  attack  them,  and  about  200  were  wounded. 
These  persons  being  taken  prisoners  were,  after  an  ex- 
amination regarding  their  instigators,  dismissed  on  their 
promise  not  to  engage  in  similar  adventures.  Their 
standard  had  a  motto  which,  though  conceived  in  a  sorry 
jingle,  would  have  justly  moved  the  compassion  of  every 
generous  mind,  had  it  really  depicted  the  feelings  with 
which  they  resorted  to  arms. 

'  If  you  offer  to  plunder  our  catUe, 
Bs  aMured  we  will  give  you  battle.' 
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CHAP.        Having   dispersed    these    clubmen,   Cromwell  joined 
^   ^  Fairfax  at  Sherbom,  and  the  place  was  quickly  reduced. 
Four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  there,  amongst  whom 
were  several  of  quahty ;  and  the  soldiers,  in  the  confusion 
attending  the    capture,   could   not   be   prevented  from 
plunder,  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  country  people 
on  the  following  market-day. 
Brwtoisni^      After  this  Fairfax  resolved  to  reduce  Bristol ;  but  the 
by  Rupert,  Capture  of  that  town  was  expected    by  him  to  be  a 
io^m5*'  matter  of  imcommon  difficulty,  while  the  adverse  party 
flattered  themselves  that  it  would  weary  out  the  assailants 
in  fruitless  eflforts,  till  new  forces  were  elsewhere  levied. 
The  garrison  was  large  and  well  provided ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from   the   accounts  transmitted,  the  fortifications 
were  not  calculated  for  a  very  vigorous  defence.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  had  such  an  individual  as  Blake 
commanded  the  place,  it  might  have  held  out  longer ; 
but  the  impetuosity  of  Eupert  was  not  accompanied  with 
that  inexhaustible  resolution  which  qualifies  a  man  for 
bearing  up  against  a  continued  disastrous  contest.     The 
situation  of  Charles  elsewhere,  too,  was  at  this  time  to  all 
appearance  so  desperate,  that  it  seemed  better,  if  possible, 
to  save  the  garrison,  in  order  that  it  might  take  the 
field.     Massey  had  shut  up  Goring  in  the  west ;  and  the 
Scots,  who  had  advanced  to  Gloucester,  intercepted  the 
king's  approach   to  Bristol.      Such  was  the  posture  of 
affairs  when  the  town  was  surrendered;  but  the  Scots 
unexpectedly  retreated,  and  then  the  place  might,  if  it 
could  have  been  preserved,  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  the 
king's  harassed  troops.     This,  however,  which  afforded 
the  basis  of  the  outcry  against  Eupert,  by  his  own  party, 
could  not  have  been  foreseen ;  and  before  he  did  yield, 
the  lines  were  forced,  a  party  of  his  troops  cut  off*  from 
the  garrison,  and  the  town  fired  in  several  places.     But, 
in  a  decUning  cause,  every  act  is  condemned  by  its  par- 
tisans, and  it  was  the  fate  of  Eupert,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  the  best  officer  Charles  had,  to  incur  the  per- 
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sonal  resentment,  on  many  accounts,  of  the  very  indi-    chap. 
vidual  whom  the  king  desired  to  record  the  events  of      ^^i- 
his  reign.* 

After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  the  garrisons  in  the  West 
which  intercepted  the  commmiication  with  London  were 
beset.  Eainsborough  was  despatched  against  Berkeley 
Castle,  the  only  considerable  place  left  for  the  king  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  which  was  already  blocked  up, 
while  Cromwell  was  sent  against  Devizes.  Devizes 
was  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  castle,  raised  on 
a  huge  mound  of  earth,  had  lately  been  fortified  by 
order  of  the  governor,  Sir  Charles  Loyd,  accounted  a 
good  engineer,  with  several  new  works  cut  out  of  the 
main  earth,  so  strong  that  no  cannon  could  pierce  them, 
and  so  situated  as  to  command  each  other,  while  most 
of  the  approaches  were  so  palisaded  and  stoccaded,  as 
seemingly  to  obstruct  a  storming.  But  Cromwell  was 
not  to  be  daunted.  Before  attempting  the  place,  how- 
ever, he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  and  inti- 
mated that,  if  he  were  otherwise  resolved,  his  wife  and 
the  other  females  were  at  liberty  to  pass  from  the  town. 
The  answer  was,  *  Win  and  wear  it ;'  but  when  all  was 
prepared  for  a  storm,  the  governor  surrendered  on  terms. 
Layock  House,  on  the  same  day,  yielded  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  and  Berkeley  Castle  to  Eainsborough.  Win- 
chester, in  a  few  days  afterwards,  likewise  siurendered 
to  Cromwell,  and  the  castle  of  Winton,  garrisoned  with 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  men.  Basing  House,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
had  hitherto  withstood  every  siege,  and  either  beat  oflT 
the  assailants  or  wearied  them  out  with  loss.  Uplifted 
by  his  success,  the  marquis  had  declared  that  he,  if  the 
king  had  no  more  ground  than  Basing  House,  would 
hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity — whence  it  had  been 
designated  by  the  Cavaliers  *  Loyalty  House.'    But  Crom- 

*  See  CharWs  Letters  on  the  subject  in  Ellis's  Col,  vol.  iii.  p.  811  e^  seq, 
VOL.  IIL  O 
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CHAP,  well,  having  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  storm  it,  carried 
^*      it  without  either  great  difficulty  or  loss. 

In  the  meantime  Fairfax  was  himself  actively  em- 
ployed. Warminster  and  Axminster  surrendered  to  him. 
Tiverton  Castle  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  here  occurred 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  just  punishment  of  treachery. 
There  happened  to  be  in  the  garrison  one  Major  Sadler, 
who  had  formerly  deserted  the  parliament's  service  for 
the  king's.  But  conceiving,  on  the  investment  of  this 
place,  that  he  might  purchase  his  indemnity  by  treachery 
to  the  party  he  had  latterly  joined,  he  proposed  to  betray 
the  castle.  His  propositions  were,  however,  rejected,  and 
himself,  with  about  200  more,  seized  on  the  capture  of 
the  place.  Condemned  by  court-martial  to  be  shot  for 
his  desertion,  he  effected  an  escape,  and  fled  to  Exeter, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Eoyalists,  as  to  a  place  of 
refuge.  But  his  late  practices  having  been  detected  by 
that  party,  he  was  condemned  there  hkewise,  and  paid 
the  mulct  of  his  offences. 

Exeter  was  a  town  of  importance,  and  to  reduce  it 
the  parhamentary  general  now  proposed  to  raise  forts  on 
its  east  side,  to  cut  off  resources  from  that  quarter,  while 
with  his  army,  for  a  similar  purpose,  he  sat  down  on  the 
other.  But  winter  had  begun,  and  the  inclemency  ot 
the  season,  with  want  of  accommodation,  engendered 
sickness  in  the  troops,  which  wasted  them  away,  parti- 
cularly the  infantry :  while  the  prince,  who  was  in  the 
West,  having,  in  conjunction  with  Hopton  and  SirEichard 
Grenville,  drawn  off  the  troops  with  which  they  then 
besieged  Plymouth,  and  collected  what  they  could  from 
garrisons,  as  well  as  raised  many  recruits,  brought  into 
the  field  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
which  they  quartered  about  Tavistock,  Oakhampton,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  force  Fairfax  to  rise 
from  the  east  side  of  Exeter.  But,  informed  of  their 
design,  he  suddenly  sent  a  party  against  them,  which 
beat  up  their  quarters  at  Bavy -Tracy,  and  obliged  them 
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to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  After  this  he  took  chap. 
Dartmouth  by  storm,  and  having  disarmed  the  garrison,  ^  ^^'  - 
amounting  to  from  800  to  1000,  he  ordered  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  several  dwellings.  Poldram  Castle  also  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and  at  Torrington  he  defeated  Hopton, 
who  retired  with  his  shattered  forces  into  Cornwall. 
Eesolved  to  allow  the  enemy  no  time  to  rally  and 
recruit,  Fairfax  pursued  him  with  continual  alarm  to  a 
nook  of  that  county,  and  a  fortunate  discovery  having 
inflamed  the  population  there  against  the  royal  measures, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  volunteered  to  block  up  the 
passes,  in  order  to  prevent  Hopton  from  breaking  through  Hopton's 
with  his  cavalry.  The  EoyaUst  general,  thus  completely  JSred. 
shut  up,  entered  into  a  treaty,  which  was  soon  completed, 
for  disbanding  his  army,  and  surrendering  the  horses  and 
arms  to  the  parliament.  The  discovery  alluded  to  re- 
garded the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  in 
Ireland.  A  vessel  from  Waterford  had  arrived  at  Pad- 
stow,  as  at  a  friendly  port ;  but  it  was  suddenly  boarded, 
and  the  men  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  letters,  which 
the  captain  had  thrown  into  the  sea,  were  fortunately 
rescued  from  the  waves,  and  developed  the  schemes  in 
agitation.  Fairfax  then  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  showed  them  the  letters,  which  pro- 
duced the  happy  result  recorded  above.* 

The  royal  cause  had  been  more  successftd  elsewhere.  Thepio- 
Having  recruited  his  shattered  army,  Charles  himself  left  c^^  ^ 
Wales  about  the  end  of  July,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  ^*^.^ 
August,  advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  a  view,  as  was  sup-  emaU 
posed,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hereford,  which  was  at  that  "^-^^ 
time  warmly  carried  on  by  the  Scots.     But  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  having  sent  out  a  strong  party  of  horse  under 
David  Leslie  to  watch  the  royal  motions,  obliged  him  to 
change  his  route.     Upon  this,  he  drew  out  a  considerable 

*  Rush.  vol.  Ti.  pp.  40  et  se^,,  2G1  transactioiiB  of  Fairfax's  army ;  Clar. 
et  ieq,f  or  part  It.  toI.  i.  ch.  u.,  iii.,  Sid,  toL  t.  pp.  195-207  ei  seq.,  228 
TiiL,  for  an  account  of  the  military     d  teq, 
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CHAP.  reinforcemeDt  from  Newark,  and  manif^ted  an  intention 
^^'  to  proceed  north,  in  order  to  join  with  Montrose,  who 
was  then  triumphant  in  Scotland,  and  with  his  usual 
boasting  language,  promised  to  assist  his  master  with 
20,000,*  though  he  never  could  command  even  a  third 
of  that  number.  Pointz  and  Eossiter,  however,  with  a 
large  party  of  horse,  intercepted  his  majesty's  passage, 
and  he  broke  into  the  eastern  association,  where  he  took 
Huntingdon,  and  alarmed  Cambridge,  while  he  enriched 
his  troops  with  booty.  The  Scots  now,  in  discontent  at 
not  receiving  their  pay  from  the  parUament,  and  bereft  of 
their  cavalry,  with  which  Leslie  returned  to  Scotland  to 
pimish  Montrose,  raised  the  siege  of  Hereford,  and 
marched  north.  Oharles,  therefore,  visited  Hereford, 
and  expected  to  reheve  Bristol  from  the  siege  by  Fairfax. 
But  for  this  his  force  would  have  been  insufficient,  and 
Eupert,  who  never  could  have  anticipated  the  strange 
countermarch  of  the  Scots,  which  alone  enabled  the  king 
to  approach  that  quarter,  had  already  surrendered  the 
town.  In  the  meantime,  Pointz  had  stationed  himself 
between  the  royal  army  and  Oxford ;  and  Charles,  having 
learnt  that  Chester,  which  was  well  situated  for  the 
landing  of  his  expected  succours  from  Ireland,  was  almost 
reduced  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  hastened 
to  its  relief  with  about  5000  horse  and  foot.  But  Pointz 
encountered  him  on  Eouten  Heath,  within  two  miles  of 
Chester,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  At  first, 
success  so  inclined  to  the  royal  side  that  the  parliamentary 
troops  were  routed ;  but  Colonel  Jones  and  Adjutant 
Lothian  having  drawn  out  500  foot  and  300  horse  from 
the  leaguer  before  Chester,  at  this  instant  charged  the 
king's  troops,  and  thus  gave  Pointz's  men  an  opportunity 
to  rally.  Then  commenced  a  furious  assault  by  Pointz,  in 
front,  while  Jones  assailed  the  royal  forces  in  rear ;  and 
the  king's  army  was  utterly  discomfited,  with  the  loss  of 

♦  Kinff  CharMa  W^k$,  p.  154. 
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five  or  six  hundred  slain,  amongst  whom  was  the  Earl  of  chap. 
Litchfield,  and  of  1000  common  prisoners,  besides  many  .,  . '  ^ 
officers  of  quality.  With  difficulty  Charles  again  led  his 
broken  force  to  Wales.  Having  there  refreshed  and 
recruited  his  little  army,  he  with  about  3000  fighting 
men  came,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  to  Litchfield,  the  next 
day  to  Meldrum,  and  the  4th  to  Newark  ;  he  continued 
in  Newark  till  the  beginning  of  November,  having  quar- 
tercni  his  horse  at  Belvoir,  Worton,  Welbeck,  and  Sleaford. 
But  Pointz  having  taken  Shelford  Manor,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  storm,  and  put  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  200,  to  the  sword,  the  unhappy  monarch, 
apprehending  that  he  might  be  besieged  in  Newark, 
marched,  away  diuing  the  night  with  a  party  of  horse  to 
Daintry,  where  the  Earl  of  Northampton  met  him  with  a 
larger  body,  and  conducted  him  by  Banbury  to  Oxford. 
In  that  town  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  induced 
by  the  parliament  to  alter  their  resolution  to  proceed 
homeward,  sat  down  before  Newark,  while  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  under  Colonel  Morgan,  were  attended 
with  great  success  in  Wales.* 

During  the  short  period  Charles  remained  at  Newark, 
he  despatched  Lord  Digby,  accompanied  by  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale,  with  1 200  horse,  to  join  Montrose,  who 
complained  much  of  want  of  cavalry.  Tliree  hundred 
gentlemen  joined  this  detachment,  and  at  first  it  was 
attended  with  success,  having  at  Doncaster  defeated  a 
regiment  of  horse,  and  taken  about  1000  foot  prisoners. 
But  their  prosperity  was  short-lived.  Colonel  Copley 
came  up  to  them  at  Sherbom,  in  Yorkshire,  with  about 
1300  horse,  and  routed  them  completely,  having  not 
only  recovered  the  prisoners,  but  taken  300  of  Digby's 
force,  with  his  own  coach,  where  were  foimd  several 
letters  and  papers  of  vast  consequence  in  developing  the 

•  Hush.  vol.   vi.  p.   116  et  seq.;      seq.,  24G  et  seq,;  Whitelocke,  p.  167 
Clar.  Hid.  vol.  y.  pp.  l87  ei  seq,,  224  ei      et  seq. 
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CHAP,  royal  designs,  and  which  were  therefore  published  by  the 
^  ^'  ^  parUament  for  the  information  of  the  peeple.  They  were 
to  this  effect :  1st,  Several  letters  from  Goff,  an  agent  in 
Holland,  to  Jermyn,  now  created  a  lord,  and  to  Digby 
himself,  regarding  a  negotiation  then  on  foot  for  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  daughter,  in  order  to  induce  the  States  to  espouse 
the  king's  interest.  2nd,  Letters  from  Jermyn,  then  at 
Paris,  to  Digby,  relative  to  the  treaty  for  bringing  over 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  army,  also  concerning  expected  aid 
from  Denmark,  and  the  Prince  of  Courland ;  and  about 
an  appUcation  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  the  Pope,  for 
assistance  from  his  holiness.  3rd,  Regarding  a  treaty  of 
an  Irishman,  Colonel  FitzwiUiams,  with  the  queen,  for 
sending  over  10,000  men  from  beland.* 

After  their  defeat  at  Sherbom,  Digby  and  Langdale 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  party  in  Lancashire  to  join  them, 
but  the  parliamentary  forces  obliged  them  to  change  their 
route,  while  David  LesUe  interposed  between  them  and 
Scotland.  With  diflSculty,  therefore,  they  reached  CarUsle 
sands,  where  the  governor  of  the  town,  Sir  John  Brown, 
having  encountered  them  with  an  inferior  force,  broke 
through  and  routed  their  little  army ;  the  two  comman- 
ders, then  perceiving  the  impracticability  of  forming  a 
junction  with  Montrose,  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Their 
troops,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  many  of  them  fell  into  their  enemy's  hands.f 

Losses,  on  the  royal  side,  accumulated.  Sir  WiUiam 
Vaughan  was  defeated  at  Denbigh  ;  Hereford,  which  had 
withstood  all  the  Scotch  army,  was  taken  by  Colonel 
Morgan,  with  only  about  2000  men,  the  object  having 
been  effected  by  a  stratagem,  as  creditable  to  the  abihty 
of  the  commander  as  the  execution  of  it  was  to  the 

•  Hush.  vol.  vija.  128  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Everald,  was  one  of  the  chief  con- 

Hist,  vol.  V.  p.  290  et  seq. ;  IHgbj's  spirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Cabinet,    We    shall  have   occasion  t  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  133-4 ;    Clar. 

to  allude  more  particularly  to  Sir  ITid,  vol.  v.  p.  290  et  aeq, 
Kenelm  Digbj,  whose  father.    Sir 
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bravery  of  the  troops.  Bieston  Castle  was  also  captured,  chap. 
and  Chester,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  ^,^',. 
EoyaUsts  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  equally 
fortified  by  art  and  nature,  while  it  was  no  less  advan- 
tageously situated  for  landing  troops  from  Ireland,  than 
for  preserving  a  communication  with  Wales,  was  at  last 
reduced ;  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  Astley  on  the  22nd  of 
March  following,  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  finisliing 
blow  to  the  war.  Astley  commanded  the  only  force 
which  Charles  had  now  in  the  field.  It  consisted  of 
3000,  chiefly  cavalry,  and  it  was  imagined  that,  joined  to 
the  forces  at  Oxford,  it  might  enable  him  to  keep  his 
ground  till  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries  in  the  spring. 
Astley,  therefore,  proceeded  from  Worcester  to  Oxford, 
and  the  king  sent  out  1500  to  meet  him,  that,  with  their 
combined  strength,  they  might  beat  off  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  passes  were  so  blocked  up,  that  the  two 
bodies  were  prevented  from  communication,  and  that 
from  Oxford  was  not  even  aware  of  the  motions  of  the 
other,  till  the  news  arrived  of  its  total  overthrow.  En- 
countered with  an  equal  force  under  Morgan,  Brereton, 
and  Birch,  Astley's  little  army  was  utterly  defeated  ;  him- 
self and  all  the  chief  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  Under 
this  misfortune,  that  lord  justly  remarked  to  some  of 
Brereton's  officers,  *  You  have  now  done  your  work,  and 
may  go  to  play,  unless  you  fall  out  amongst  yourselves.'  * 

We  shall  now  relate  the  transactions  of  Montrose.  As  Actions  of 
his  army  increased,  and  his  exploits  became  terrible, 
Argyle  brought  back  his  httle  army  of  1500  from 
Ireland,  and  the  parliament  which,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  from  the  former,  superseded  the  con- 
vention of  estates,  recalled  Lieut.-general  Baillie  from 
England,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  newly  raised 
against  the  enemy  at  home.  This  officer,  who  had  been 
bred    under    Gustavus    Adolphus,    had     acquired    the 

*  Rush.  Tol.  Ti.  p.  134  et  »eq, ;  Baillie*s  Let,  yol.  ii.  p.  291  et  seq, ;  Clar. 
Hid,  ToL  y.  p.  S66  et  eeq. 
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character  of  a  good  commander.  After  the  taking  of 
Newcastle,  he  returned  to  Scotland  about  his  private 
business ;  and  as  he,  on  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  was 
proceeding  back  to  the  army,  he  was  recalled  by  an  ex- 
press, which  reached  him  when  he  was  within  twelve  miles 
of  Newcastle  ;  but  inadequate  were  the  preparations,  and 
these  ill-directed.  Baillie  himself  informs  us,  that  part  of 
the  force  on  foot  being  employed  elsewhere,  he  never,  till 
the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  commanded  2000  foot,  nor  above 
300  horse  at  one  time.*  It  was  his  misfortune,  too,  to  be 
hampered  in  all  his  motions,  both  by  the  committee  of 
estates,  particularly  through  the  influence  of  Argyle, 
whose  enmity  he  incurred,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Hurry  as  lieutenant-general — an  individual  who 
had  now  deserted  the  king,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the 
EngUsh  parhament,  and  yet,  as  a  Scot,  was  unaccountably 
employed  by  his  countrymen  against  Montrose.  Baillie 
and  he  having  crossed  the  Tay,  arrived  critically  to  save 
Dundee,  which  was  stormed  by  Montrose  in  three  several 
places  at  once ;  and  one  of  the  forte  having  been  taken, 


*  Mr.  Laing  says  that  Baillie  re- 
turned with  six  regiments  ;  but  the 
idea  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
general's  own  statement,  which  is, 
that  he  had  after  the  battle  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  and  the  reduction  of  New- 
castle^ gone  to  Scotland,  *  for  doing 
of '  his  (*my')  *  private  business/ 
That,  thereafter,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  within  twelve  miles  of 
Newcastle,  where  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  express  '  requiring*  his  (*my*) 
'  return  to  Edinburgh  for  giving  ad- 
vyse  in  business  wherein  the  king- 
dom was  much  concerned '  (Baillie  s 
Let,  vol.  ii.  p.  417).  It  is  true  that  the 
ffeneral's  reverend  relative,  Baillie, 
does,  though  in  the  language  of  com- 
plaint at  the  supineness  of  his  coun- 
trymen, say,  'Beside  all  that  is  come 
out  of  Ireland  Tsee  about  this,  p.  164) 
and  all  mixed  m  the  countrie,  there 
are,  we  hear,  eight  foot  regiments  and 
some  of  horse  brought  home  out  of 


England  and  not  one  man  sent  in  their 
place  '  (Id,  p.  268,  letter  dated  Lon- 
don, April  25, 1646\  But  in  p.  273 
(letter  dated  May  4th)  he,  in  no  less 
the  langui^  of  complaint,  says 
'that  b^yde  the  seven  regiments 
which  was  in  Scotland  the  rest  were 
decreased  to  shameful  numbers.'  My 
impression  is  that  such  of  the  regi- 
ments as  were  sent  back  at  this 
juncture  had  been  those  ousted  by 
sickness,  &c.  General  Baillie  him- 
self vindicates  his  conduct  thus,  '  I 
never  having  at  once  and  together 
above  two  thousand  foot,  nor  above 
three  hundred  horsemen  before  my 
last  disaster  at  Kilsjrth  *  (Ibid).  As 
for  general  references  relative  to  text, 
see  pp.  261  et  seq.,  267  et  seq.,  270- 
73,  275-292  et  seq,,  208.  Those 
will  be  found  indirectly  to  confirm 
what  I  have  just  advanced  on  this 
subject 
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the  guns  were  turned  against  the  town,  and  the  suburbs 
fired  in  several  quarters.  Having  been  apprised  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  Montrose  immediately  summoned 
back  his  men,  who  were  not  easily  recalled  from  drink 
and  plunder.  General  Baillie  charges  Hurry  with  trea- 
chery, for  not  having  used  his  advantage  in  routing  the 
whole  army  of  Montrose  at  this  juncture,  stating  that  he 
was  infonned  Hurry  was  *  desired  by  some  to  take  heed 
lest  anything  might  be  achieved  where  he  (Baillie)  was 
present,  whereby  he  might  have  honour.'  Montrose, 
though  not  without  considerable  loss,  effected  his  retreat, 
and  Baillie  and  Hurry  divided  their  forces  to  pursue  him 
separately,  when,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  they 
were  beaten  in  detail. 

Baillie  went  to  Athol  to  revenge  the  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  is  alleged  to  have  ravaged 
the  territory  with  the  inhumanity  which  he  ought  to  have 
punished.  Hurry,  with  1200  foot  and  160  horse,  went 
north  to  prevent  Montrose's  retreat  to  the  hills  ;  and,  on 
his  return  from  Inverness,  he  obtained  a  considerable  re-, 
inforcement  from  the  garrison,  besides  being  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and  Seaforth.  Montrose  also  re- 
inforced, now  followed  him,  that  he  might  rout  that 
division  before  it  was  joined  by  Baillie;  and  Hurry, 
anxious  to  signalise  himself  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  during  Baillie's  absence,  gave  the  advantage  which 
was  sought.  Instead  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  supe- 
rior, he  hastened  to  attack  Montrose,  who  took  up  his 
groimd  in  a  valley  at  a  village  called  Auldearn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naime.  No  post  could  have  been 
better  chosen.  The  valley,  with  which  Hurry  was  unac- 
quainted, enabled  him  at  once  to  mislead  his  adversary, 
to  render  the  attack  on  some  quarters  of  his  own  troops 
almost  impracticable,  and  yet  to  pour  down  upon  the 
enemy  with  the  best  effect.  His  ordnance,  guarded  by  a 
few  choice  foot,  and  defended  by  steep  banks  and  ditches, 
was  placed  in  the  centre ;  his  right  wing,  commanded  by 
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CHAP,  his  Keutenant,  the  well-known  Irish  commander  Alexander 
-  ™'  -  M'Donald,  consisted  only  of  400  foot,  and  a  small  party 
of  cavalry ;  but  then  it  was  unassailable  by  means  of  the 
ground,  while  it  was  so  obscured  that  its  strength  could 
not  be  estimated  by  Hurry ;  to  deceive  whom,  Montrose 
placed  his  own  standard  there,  as  in  the  principal  part  of 
his  army.  The  flower  of  his  force  was  placed  on  the  left. 
Misled  by  this  judicious  arrangement,  Hurry  attacks  the 
right  wing,  and,  as  M'Donald  at  last  rashly  left  his  en- 
trenchment to  meet  an  enemy  which  could  not  reach  him, 
he  ultimately  overthrew  that  body ;  but  then  he  had  been 
already  long  exposed  to  the  ordnance,  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  pass  the  deep  ditches  and  steep  banks,  and  Montrose, 
taking  advantage  of  the  chief  strength  of  his  adversary 
being  so  misdirected,  pours  down  upon  the  rest  of  his 
army  almost  his  whole  concentrated  force.  The  result 
was  the  overthrow  of  Hurry,  attended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  2000  men,  though  he 
still  boasted  of  a  victory.  What  aggravated  the  loss 
was,  that  a  portion  of  the  veterans  from  Ireland  was 
destroyed. 

On  the  approach  of  Baillie,  Montrose  again  retreated 
to  the  mountains.  The  force  under  the  first  was  about 
2000  foot  and  100  horse ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  infantry 
was  after  taken  from  him  to  guard  the  low  country,  leaving 
him  only  1300 :  200  horse,  including  Hurry's,  joined  him, 
and  with  this  trifling  army  was  he,  reproached  at  the 
same  time  for  not  pursuing  effectual  measures  to  terminate 
the  war,  sent  into  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  in  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  much  more  than  double  his  strength,  and 
well  suppUed  by  the  natives  with  provisions.  After  some 
painful  marches,  in  which  his  men  were  nearly  famished, 
he  returned  without  meeting  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
His  experienced  soldiers  were  now  taken  from  him,  to  be 
put  under  the  command  of  Argyle,  while  raw  levies 
supplied  their  place;  and  with  from  1200  to  1300  foot, 
and   260  horse,  he  was  appointed  to  guard  the   low 
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country  fix)m  the  invasion  of  Montrose :  but  scarcely  had  chap. 
the  arrangement  been  formed,  when  he  was  commanded  ^  ^ 
to  find  out  the  enemy.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Montrose,  with  an  equal  number  of 
horse,  and  more  than  double  the  number  of  foot,  attacks 
him  at  Alford  on  the  Don,  situated  about  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  An  opportunity,  however,  of  recovering 
the  loss,  in  the  defeat  of  the  adversary,  was  afterwards  let 
sUp,  through  the  misconduct  of  Hurry. 

After  this  new  forces  were  raised  by  the  parliament, 
and  Bailhe  was  nominated  to  the  command ;  but  it  was 
imfortunate  that  a  few  great  aristocrats,  without  talent  for 
military  affairs,  still  governed  all ;  and  vexed  by  finding 
himself  cramped  in  every  movement,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  committee  of  estates,  who,  though  unacquainted 
with  war,  would,  instead  of  issuing  out  general  directions, 
and  leaving  the  detail  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander, 
direct  in  everything,  he  had  resolved  to  refuse  the  ap- 
pointment :  yet,  destitute  of  firmness  of  character,  he  at 
last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  it,  content- 
ing himself  with  the  poor  part  of  remonstrating  against 
injudicious  interference.  In  the  meantime,  Montrose's 
army  had  increased  to  upwards  of  6000,  and  he  even 
threatened  Perth,  where  the  parhament  sat.  His  troops 
had  undergone  a  long  training,  and  were  elated  with 
victory :  those  brought  against  him  were  raw  levies,  with 
as  much  training  as  hampered  their  native  impetuosity. 
Baillie  was  appointed  to  watch  his  motions  on  one  side, 
while  a  detachment  also  threatened  him  from  the  west. 
As,  therefore,  he  passed  the  ford  a  httle  above  Stirling, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Bailhe  with  at  least  an  equal  force, 
at  a  village  called  Kilsyth,  near  the  Roman  wall ;  but,  as 
the  parUamentary  general  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  a 
battle  on  this  ground,  he,  in  order  to  stop  the  other's 
advance,  took  up  a  position  remarkably  calculated  for 
defence ;  yet  such  as  rendered  a  movement  towards  the 
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CHAP,  enemy  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  The  committee  despising 
.  ™'  .  the  enemy,  and  only  afraid  that  he  should  escape  to  the 
mountains,  insisted  upon  attacking  him ;  and  Baillie  re- 
monstrated in  vain.  The  consequence  was,  that  while 
the  troops  were  marching  on  ground  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  any  effective  resistance,  the  cavalry 
at  once  assailed  with  the  utmost  fury,  was  thrown  upon 
the  foot,  and  thus  brought  all  into  such  utter  confusion, 
that  Montrose  pursued  them  with  immense  slaughter  for 
about  fourteen  miles.  It  is  said  that  between  four  and 
five  thousand  perished,  and  the  victory  was  gained  with 
small  loss.  The  event  struck  universal  dismay,  and  the 
evils  of  war  were  augmented  by  a  severe  pestilence. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  his  exploits,  Montrose  marched  into  Clydes- 
dale, and  soon  took  Glasgow  under  his  protection,  when 
several  of  the  nobiUty  joined  him.  He  even  sent  a  party 
to  Edinburgh  to  summon  that  city,  and  to  command  the 
immediate  liberation  of  his  imprisoned  partisans.  The 
last  command  was  compUed  with,  and  the  town  sent 
deputies  to  implore  his  clemency.* 

This  success  equally  misled  the  presumptuous  Montrose 
and  his  master,  as  it  even  deceived  their  enemies.  No 
place  of  strength  had  he  ever  possessed  himself  of ;  and 
his  army,  far  from  augmenting  in  proportion  to  his  hopes, 
daily  diminished,  while  the  country  was  everywhere  in- 
flamed against  him,  for  his  uniform  plunder,  murders, 
and  devastation.  The  Gordons  deserted  him,  and  as  he 
marched  south,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Digby,  and  proceeding  to  England,  many  of  the  High- 
landers returned  to  their  hills.  The  defeat  of  Digby  was 
soon  followed  by  his  own.  David  LesUe  returned  with 
his  horse  and  some  foot,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  expected 
at  the  Fort  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Montrose  to  the 
mountains ;  but  when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  about  three 

*  General  Baillie's  account,  in  the      9eq. ;  Rush.  yoL  vi  p.  230  \  Wishart, 
•econd  yoL  of  BailUe's  Let,  p.  417  et     eh.  xiy.  and  xv. 
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miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Haddington,  he  learned  chap. 
that  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  Ettrick  Forest,  near  "^  - 
Selkirk,  and  instantly  penetrated  into  that  district.  The 
abiUty  shown  by  Montrose  in  his  irregular  warfare,  did 
not  mark  his  generalship  here ;  for  Leshe  was  within  a 
mile  of  his  camp  before  he  suspected  his  approach.  He 
instantly  prepared  for  battle  on  PhiUphaugh;  and  his 
foot  resisted  Leslie's  cavalry,  till  that  general,  having  led 
on  his  own  regiment,  threw  them  into  confusion.  Deficient 
in  horse,  Montrose's  infantry,  once  broken,  were  in  the 
enemy's  power,  and  either  cut  off  or  taken.  The  horse 
also  routed,  he  repeatedly  attempted  to  rally,  but  his 
efforts  only  augmented  his  loss.  His  only  resource  was 
disgracefiil  flight  to  the  mountains,  where  he  tried  to 
levy  fresh  forces ;  but,  on  the  pacification  with  his  mas- 
ter, orders  arrived  to  abandon  his  design,  and  he  escaped 
to  the  Continent.* 

Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  battle  were  exe- 
cuted as  traitors,  even  according  to  statutes  particularly 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  against  those  who 
carried  on  intestine  war  against  the  parUament :  100  of 
the  Irish  were  shot  at  a  post.f 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the  trans-  iriih 
actions  of  Glamorgan  in  Ireland.     By  following  out  his  ^JJe^" 
instructions,  Ormond  had  endeavoured  to  procure  the  co-  q?°"  °^ 
operation  of  the  Irish,  on  terms  such  as  Charles  had,  with  gan. 
every  solemnity,  denied  he  would  ever  grant  but  such  as 
were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
body.     They  even  involved  a  scheme  for  joining  in  war- 
like operations  against  Monro's  army.     Yet  as  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  with  the  queen,  and  Sir  Kenelm 


*  Wishart  speaks  of  the  amazing  side !    I  presume  that  the  100  Irish 

cruel  ty  practised  hy  Leslie,  drowning  were  the  mdiyiduals  which  misled  the 

hundre<u  hy  throwing  them  over  a  distinguished  editor  of  the  Memoirs 

bridge,  though  there  was  no  bridge  of  the  SomervUles  ;  Baillie's  Lit,  toL 

there,  and  estimates  the  number  thus  ii.  p.  164. 

murdered  far  beyond  what  he  would  T  'Sto^*  AcU,  lately  published, 
allow  to  have  been  on  Montrose's 
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CHAP.  Digby  had  solicited  assistance  directly  from  the  pope,  his 
^_  ^}'  ^  holiness  despatched,  as  his  nuncio,  J.  Baptista  Rinuccini, 
to  encourage  the  Irish  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  their 
religion,  as  the  price  of  recovering  the  king's  absolute 
power.  Charles  only  hesitated  on  the  conditions,  from  a 
fear  of  for  ever  forfeiting  the  support  of  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and  even  raising  them  as  one  man  against  him. 
Deeply  reproached  by  the  chief  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
for  the  concessions  he  had  made,  Ormond,  who  was  be- 
sides in  some  measure  actuated  by  principle,  declined  to 
proceed  further;  and  the  queen,  not  content  with  express- 
ing her  dissatisfaction  at  his  backwardness,  had  declared 
that  in  such  a  business  no  Protestant  was  to  be  trusted. 
A  rigid  Papist  was  therefore  to  be  selected  for  conducting 
the  affair,  and  one  apparently  well  calculated  for  the 
object  immediately  presented  himself.  This  was  Lord 
Herbert,  now  created  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  himself  afterwards  the  famous 
marquis  of  that  title,  to  whose  genius  science  and  the 
arts  have  been  so  indebted  for  the  original  invention  of 
the  steam  engine.  Distinguished  equally  for  his  religion 
and  devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  he  had  besides,  as  an 
Englishman,  pecuUar  qualifications  for  obtaining  influence 
over  the  Irish  Catholic.  Married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
late,  and  niece  to  the  present  Earl  of  Thomond,  he  was 
not  only  allied  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most  powerful 
famihes  in  that  island,  but  had,  through  his  wife,  acquired 
considerable  property  there.  The  latter  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  pretext  for  visiting  Ireland,  and  thither  he 
went  with  powers  from  Charles  sufficiently  ample.  The 
promises  made  to  Glamorgan,  were  repeated  to  the  nuncio. 

*  My  instructions  and  powers,'  says  that  nobleman,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  the  11th  of  June  1660, 

*  were  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket  signet,  with 
blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  the  pope  or  princes, 
to  the  end  that  the  king  might  have  a  starting  hole  to 
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deny  the  having  given  me  such  commissions,  if  excepted  chap. 
against  by  his  own  subjects,  leaving  me  as  it  were  at  the  ™'  - 
stake,  who  for  his  majesty's  sake  was  willing  to  undergo 
it,  trusting  to  his  word  alone.  In  Uke  manner  did  I  not 
stick  upon  having  this  conmiission  inrolled  or  assented 
imto  by  his  coimcil,  nor  indeed  the  seal  to  be  put  on  it 
in  an  ordinary  manner,  but  as  Mr.  Endymion  Porter  and 
I  could  perform  it  with  rollers  and  no  screw-press.'  It 
was  even  resolved  that  the  king  *  should  have  seemed 
angry  with  him  at  his  return  out  of  Ireland,  until,'  says 
he,  '  I  had  brought  him  into  a  posture  and  power  to  own 
his  commands,  to  make  good  his  instructions,  and  to 
reward  my  faithfulness  and  zeal  therein.'  The  royal 
design,  as  disclosed  in  the  same  letter,  was  to  bring  one 
army  of  10,000  from  Ireland,  through  North  Wales,  and 
another  of  the  same  strength  through  South  Wales ;  while 
a  third,  of  6000,  should  have  been  brought  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  supported  by  the  pope  and  Catholic  princes  at 
the  rate  of  30,000Z.  a-month.  Fully  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  pope  and  Catholic  princes,  as  well  as  with  the 
Irish,  and  even  to  erect  a  mint,  and  dispose  of  the  revenue 
and  delinquents'  estates,  Glamorgan  sets  out  for  Ireland. 
Lest  Ormond  should  suspect  the  extent  of  the  powers 
granted  to  Glamorgan,  Charles  endeavoured  to  conceal 
them  by  resorting  to  the  most  unworthy  artifices.  Gla- 
morgan in  a  short  time  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
federated council  of  the  Irish  CathoUcs,  for  the  supply  of 
troops,  upon  the  condition  of  removing  all  disqualifica- 
tions, and  allowing  their  clergy  to  retain  all  the  livings 
which  they  had  held  from  December,  1641.  Such  was 
the  vigilance  of  the  parUament,  and  such  in  a  national 
contest  is  the  difficulty  of  concealment,  that  only  notice 
of  the  commission  to  Glamorgan  was  obtained,  yet  the 
steady  denial  of  it  by  Charles  had  silenced  the  rumours 
on  the  subject,  when  an  unexpected  capture  of  documents 
developed  the  truth.     The  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
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m. 


president  for  the  insurgents  in  that  place,  and  one  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Kilkenny,  was  slain  at  Sligo  in  October 
1645,  and  his  baggage  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors  gave  them  possession  of  the  documents  alluded 
to.  While  the  affair  produced  the  utmost  consternation 
among  the  king's  friends,  Digby  arrived  in  Ireland ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  general  belief  in  the  circumstance 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  royal  character  with  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  as  well  as  eager  to  supersede  Glamorgan 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Ormond,  commits  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, for  having  counterfeited  a  commission  from  his  master, 
and  grossly  abused  his  name.  But  Glamorgan,  confident 
in  his  innocence  in  that  respect,  and  of  his  continued 
influence  over  the  king,  bore  the  imprisonment  with 
cheerfulness ;  and,  as  he  expected,  Charles,  after  the  most 
solemn  disclamations  of  ever  having  granted  that  indivi- 
dual powers  which  were  not  to  be  exercised  under  the 
guidance  of  Ormond,  wrote  for  his  liberation,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  his  original  powers,  backed  with  fresh 
letters  from  Charles,  the  accused  recommenced  his  in- 
trigues. Though  concealment  was  still  practised,  the  lord 
lieutenant  (who  had  been  much  exasperated  by  a  dis- 
covery that  Glamorgan  had  formed  a  design  with  the 
CathoUcs  to  seize  his  person)  was  not  to  be  longer  de- 
ceived, and  while  he  declined  to  appear  in  the  negotiations, 
he  declared  he  would  not  oppose  them  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, he  carried  on  a  separate  treaty  himself.  The  fall  of 
Chester,  and  ruin  of  the  royal  affairs  elsewhere,  rendered 
the  treaties  fruitless  ;  but  the  intrigues  were  still  persisted 
in  by  that  misguided  prince.* 


•  For  a  proof  of  Glamorgan's 
commission  see  Birch's  JSnqttiry ; 
Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  201-3, 
337 ;  see  the  passage  referred  to  in 
p.  337 ;  see  also  p.  346.  '  I  could 
wish,'  says  Hyde,  or  Clarendon, 
in  the  letter  here  referred  to,  writ- 
ten to  Nicholas,  March  7, 1647,  '  I 


could  wish  the  king  should  sadly 
apply  himself  to  the  part  he  is  to 
act,  that  is,  to  suffer  resolutely,  emd 
to  have  no  tricks ;  but  on  my  con- 
science, if  he  had  any  noble  design, 
Denbigh  would  serve  him  stoutly  and 
faithfully  ;  and  if  he  comes  into 
France,  I  will  pass  my  life  he  will 
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Having  given  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  Gla- 
morgan, it  may  now  be  necessary  to  relate  the  immediate 


send  me  all  the  intelligence  he 
thinks  of  moment  to  my  own  par- 
ticular, or  that  part  of  the  pubuc  I 
intend.  You  do  not  believe  that  my 
Lord  Dighy  Imew  of  my  Lord  Gla- 
morgan's commission  and  negotiation 
m  Ireland,  I  am  confident  he  did 
not :  for  he  showed  me  the  copies  of 
letters  which  he  had  laritten  to  tne  king 
upon  it,  which  ought  not  in  good  man- 
ners to  have  been  writteny  and  I  believe 
frill  never  be  forgiven  by  those  for 
whose  service  they  were  torittcn.^ 

See  as  to  Digby's  supposed  sel- 
fish motive  for  arresting  Glamorgan, 
Birch's  Enq.  p.  106.  See  Clar. 
8t€Ue  PaperSy  regarding  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  queen  of  Ormond, 
vol.-  ii.  p.  178.  See  pp.  168rl76,  in 
proof  of  the  reflections  against  Or- 
mond by  the  Irish  Protestants,  who 
had  supported  the  royal  pretensions 
to  a  certain  extent,  which  were  flung 
out  for  his  concessions  to  the  Catho- 
lics, concessions,  they  alleged,  that 
put  the  island  into  the  power  of 
that  body.  As  to  the  transporting 
of  Glamorgan's  commission,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  expec- 
ted, see  Carte's  Let,  vol.  i.  p.  80-2 ; 
Birch,  p.  68. 

As  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  com- 
.iiission  to  Glamorgan  is  founded  on 
the  king's  character  for  sincerity,  we 
shall  begin  our  examination  of  his 
reasoning  with  a  few  remarks  on  that 
subject.  '  I  shall  first  remark,'  says 
he,  regarding  the  imputation  of  in- 
tinceritjp',  '  that  this  imputation  seems 
to  be  of  a  later  groicth  than  his  own 
age ;  and  that  even  his  enemies^  though 
they  loaded  him  with  many  calumnieSy 
did  not  insist  on  this  accusation.  Lud- 
low, 1  thinkf  is  almost  the  only  Par- 
liamentarian who  imputes  that  vice 
to  him ;  and  how  passionate  a  writer 
he  is  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
Neither  Clarendon  nor  any  other  of 
iheRoyaUtts  ever  justify  him  from  in- 
sincerity ,  as  not  supposing  tmtt  he  had 

VOL.  III. 


ever  been  accused  of  it.  In  the  second 
place  his  deportment  and  character 
m  common  life  was  free  from  that 
vice :  he  was  reserved,  distant,  stately, 
cold  in  his  address,  plain  in  his  dis- 
coiirse,  inflexible  in  his  principles^ 
wide  of  the  caressing,  insinuating  man- 
ners of  his  son,  or  the  prof  essing  talka- 
tive humour  of  his  father '  (Note  F. 
to  vol.  vii.).  That  any  writer  who 
had  the  slightest  respect  for  his  own 
character,  not  merely  as  an  historian 
but  as  a  man,  should  have  written 
thus  is  truly  astonishing ;  but,  indeed, 
it  is  the  less  wonderful  in  a  writer 
who  Tnot  to  mention  other  thingsX 
after  naving  told  us,  that  '  it  must 
be  confessed  that  though  Laud  de- 
served not  the  appellation  of  Papist, 
the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  less  de^ee,  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Ronush  ;  and  that  not  only  the 
discontented  Puritans  believed  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  relapsing 
fast  into  the  Komish  superstition ; 
the  court  of  Rome  itself  entertained 
hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in 
this  island,'  could  yet  say,  in  treating 
of  the  trial  of  Laud,  '  the  groundless 
charge  of  Popery,  though  beUtd  by  his 
whole  conductf  was  continually  urged 
against  him.'  It  is  not  so  astonish- 
ing in  a  writer  who  alleges,  with 
every  degree  of  scorn,  thatHampden, 
St.  John,  and  others  (the  fact  is  very 
doubtful,  not  to  say  unauthcnticated 
in  regard  to  them),  had  determined 
to  go  to  America,  that  they  might 
enjoy  long  fanatical  prayers,  which 
were  not  allowed  them  in  England  : 
— who  after  stating  that  even  the 
Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations 
were,  contrary  to  all  former  practice, 
commanded  to  attend  the  established 
church,  and  ^ving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber 
relative  to  the  'zealots/  who  had 
erected  themselves  into  a  society  for 
buying"  impropriations — that  thej 
might  estaolish  lecturers  of  their 
own — and,  in  fact,   justifying   the 
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CHAP,     proceedings  of  the  king.     Defeated  in  the  field,  and  dis- 
^^}'   .  appointed,  both  in  foreign  supplies,  and  in  his  hopes  from 


general  proceedings,  on  the  ground 
that  the  principles  of  toleration  were 
then  unknown — ^yet  boldly  asserts 
that  Laud  never  denied  the  Puritan 
preachers  separate  places  of  worship, 
out  only  refused  to  let  them  enjoy 
livings  in  the  established  church, 
when  they  would  not  comply  with 
its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  With 
regard  to  the  calumnies  which  he 
says  were  vented  against  Charles,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  be 
ignorant  for  an  instant  that  they  im- 
ported downright  insincerity;  in- 
deed in  transactions  betwixt  men, 
every  charge  against  an  individual 
of  a  departure  from  principle,  must 
import  insincerity ;  the  one  cannot 
be  charged  without  necessarily  in- 
volving the  other.  But  let  us  just 
follow  a  few  of  Mr.  Hume's  own 
statements  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Charles  immediatelv  after  the 
execution  of  StraiFord.  He  says,  '  In 
vain  did  Charles  expect  as  a  return 
for  so  many  instances  of  unbounded 
compliance,that  the  parliament  would 
at  last  show  him  some  indulgence, 
and  would  cordially  fall  into  that 
unanimity  to  which,  at  the  exj^ense 
of  his  own  power,  cmd  of  hisfrunds 
life,  he  so  earnestly  courted  them. 
All  his  concessions  were  poisoned  by 
their  suspicion  of  his  want  of  cor- 
diality ;  and  the  supposed  attempt  to 
engage  the  army  against  them,  served 
ivith  many  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
Jealousy.  It  was  natural  for  the 
Iring  to  seek  some  resource,  while 
all  the  world  seemed  to  desert  him, 
or  combine  against  him.*  (Query? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  but 
that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  engage 
the  army  against  the  parliament,  a 

Sarliament  of  whose  *  transactions, 
uring  the  first  period  of  its  opera- 
tions,' till  the  king's  journey  to  Scot- 
land, he  himself  says,  *  We  shall  find 
that,  excepting  Strafford's  attainder, 
which  was  a  complication  of  cruel 
iniquity,  their  merits  in  other  re- 


spects so  much  outweigh  their  mis- 
takes, as  to  entitle  them  to  praise 
from  all  lovers  of  liberty.')  He  con- 
cludes the  sentence  thus,  '  and  this' 
(what,  except  engaging  the  army 
against  them  ?)  *  probably  was  the 
utmost  of  that  embryo  scheme  which 
was  formed  with  regard  to  the  army. 
But  th«  popular  leaders  still  insisted 
that  a  desperate  plot  was  laid  to 
bring  up  the  forces  immediately, 
and  offer  violence  to  the  parliament ; 
a  design  of  which  Percy's  evidence 
acquits  the  king,  and  which  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Scottish  army 
seems  to  render  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable.' The  perplexi^  of  this  pas- 
sage we  shall  not  dwell  upon,  as  we 
have  already  remarked  sufficiently  on 
Percy's  letter.  But  did  not  the  charge 
insisted  on  by  the  parliament  imply 
insincerity  P  nav,  the  most  unboun- 
ded perfidy?  Kd  it  not  directly 
import  this — the  royal  professions, 
with  the  passing  of  laws,  cannot  be 
trusted,  since  tne  perfidious  object 
of  this  plot  is  to  overturn  all  law  ? 
See  agam  what  Mr.  Hume  says  in 
regard  to  the  Incident.  But  what 
is  his  language  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
rebellion?  *  When  uie  people  heard 
that  the  Irish  rebels  pleaded  the 
king's  commission  for  all  their  acts 
•of  violence,  "bigotry,  ever  credulous 
'and  malignant,  assented  without 
scruple  to  that  gross  imposture,  and 
loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the 
whole  enormity  of  a  contrivance  so 
barbarous  and  inhuman.'  Did  not 
this  involve  an  accusation  of  the  last 
degree  of  perfidy  in  the  face  of  all 
his  solemn  appeals?  ^Amidst  the 
greatest  security,  they '  (the  Com- 
mons), says  he,  'affected  continual 
fears  of  destruction  to  themselves 
and  the  nation,  and  seemed  to  quake 
at  eveiT  breath  of  danger,  &c 
'  When  Charles  dismissed  the  guard 
which  they  had  ordered  during  his 
absence,  they  complained,  and,  upon 
his  proiniJg  them  a  new  ^, 
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Ireland,  he,  without  abandoning  his  intrigues,  both  with     chap. 
the  Irish  Catholics  and  foreign  states,  resorted  to  nego-  -    ^^}' 


imder  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  they  absolutely  refused  the 
offer,  and  were  well  pleased  to  in- 
sinuate, by  this  instance  of  jealousy, 
that  their  danger  chiefly  arose  from 
the  king  himself.'  If  all  this  do  not 
import  a  belief  or  accusation  of  in- 
sincerity, the  word  has  no  meaning; 
we  might  follow  this  throughout  his 
History,  and  yet  the  imputation  of 
insincerity  was  of  a  later  growth 
than  Charles's  own  age  ! — though 
eyery  charge  in  regard  to  Ireland, 
and,  in  particular,  that  relatiye  to 
Glamorgan's  transaction,  carries  such 
an  imputation  on  the  face  of  it.  Thus 
Mr.  Hume  stands  self-confuted ;  but 
we  might  also  ask,  what  he  means 
by  alleging  that  Ludlow  was  the  flrst 
to  impute  msincerity  to  Charles,  when 
the  iSi^i^ Pap^«,  published  during  the 
king's  life,  nay,  oefore  the  civil  war, 
and  even  addressed  to  him,  directly 
charge  him  with  perfidy  ?  Let  it  like- 
wise be  remembered  that  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  face  of  his  most  solemn 
denial,  accompanied  with  oaths, 
Toted  that  the  king  intended  to  raise 
war  against  them,  and  that  he  had 
been  tampering  with  foreign  powers, 
to  introduce  their  troops  into  the 
kingdom.  But  had  Hume  never  seen 
the  introduction  to,  and  annotations 
on,  the  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  and 
the  introduction  to  Digby  s  Cabinet j 
where  the  royal  professions  are  con- 
trasted with  the  letters?  &c.  Li- 
deed,  the  only  object  in  publishing 
the  letters  was  to  unveil  Charles's 
treacherous  designs.  Had  he  never 
seen,  for  instance,  the  JEikonoklastes 
or  answer  by  Milton  to  the  Eikon 
BasiUke;  not  to  mention  other 
works  ?  Even  Fairfax,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  king's  perfidy,  by  the 
letters  got  at  Padstow,  pronoimces 
the  arrestment  of  Glamorgan  to  have 
only  been  for  a  present  cohur,  to  salve 
reputation  toith  the  people  (Rush.  vol. 
VI.  p.  107 ;  Birch,  pp.  122-3,  1766). 
We  might  quote  many  works,  but  it 


is  unnecessary.  Even  the  gentle 
Baillie  calls  Cdarles,  during  his  life, 
excessively  bloody,  and  false,  and  hypo- 
critical, &c.  With  regard  to  what 
Hume  says  about  Clarendon  and 
other  Royalist  writers,  not  justi- 
fying the  king  from  insincerity,  as, 
not  supposing  that  he  had  ever  been 
accused  of  it ;  it  need  not  surprise  us 
after  what  we  have  seen  of  this  his- 
torian's mode  of  writing.  Does  not 
Clarendon  justify  his  master  from 
the  army-plot,  the  Incident,  the  Irish 
rebellion,  &c.  &c.  and  do  not  all 
these  import  perfidy  to  his  people 
and  parliament  ?  But,  further,  does 
not,  as  we  have  amply  shown,  that 
noble  author  fully  confirm  the  charge 
by  informing  us  that  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment were  passed  under  a  secret  in- 
tention of  taking  advantage  of  a  pre- 
text to  disregard  them — that,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  solemn  disclama-* 
tions,  accompanied  by  appeals  to 
heaven  for  his  sincerity — of  any  pur- 
pose to  make  war,  he  had  fully  re- 
solved unon  itP  &c.  The  passage 
quoted  aoove,  from  one  of  that  his- 
torian's priyate  letters,  and  another 
referred  to,  as  quoted  in  our  preced- 
ing volume,  prove  his  idea  of  his 
master's  sincerity.  But  Mr.  Hume 
can  even  defend  the  passing  of  bills, 
with  a  secret  intention  to  disregard 
them,  because  they  had  been  passed 
by  the  Houses,  while  they  had  not 
full  liberty.  When,  then,  could  the 
parliament  ever  after  rely  on  any 
treaty  ?  He  says  that  Charles's  secret 
purpose  only  referred  to  the  bill 
about  the  bishops,  and  that  for  press- 
ing troops  ;  though  Clarendon,  his 
men  only  atdhorityj  after  stating  that 
he  had  passed  those  two  bilk,  on 
that  principle,  says  expressly,  'J 
dotdit  this  logic  had  an  influence 
upon  other  acts  of  no  less  moment 
than  these  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  430).  Even 
Hume  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  aa 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  tam- 
pering with  the  army,  to  engage  it 
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CHAP,     tiation.  His  professions,  wherein  he  made  a  notable  abuse 
,  ^^}' , .  of  religion,  which  he  affected  such  an  earnisst  wish  to 


against  the  parliament,  before  his 
journey  to  Scotland.  As  to  the  in- 
flexibility of  Charleses  principles, 
then,  I  Imow  not  what  is  meant  by 
it,  unless  that  he  obstinately  denied 
such  concessions  as  alone  could  af- 
ford a  security  to  the  people  against 
a  recurrence  of  an  utter  disregard  of 
every  legal  principle  to  which  he  had 
bound  himself.  As  to  his  private 
conduct,  we  need  only  refer  to 
his  offer  to  give  his  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  Buckingham,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  Williams.  But  he  was 
cold  and  reserved  in  his  manner.  Why, 
this  very  Mr.  Himie  ever  charges  the 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians  with 
hypocrisy,  on  account  of  their  cold, 
reserved  manner.  Yes,  but  then 
Charles  had  neither  the  professing, 
talkative  humour  of  his  father,  nor 
the  caressing  insinuating  manner  of 
his  son.  Now,  does  he  allow  that 
the  first  was  a  hypocrite  P  He  does, 
indeed,  say  that  his  wisdom  bordered 
on  cunning,  but  he  pronounces  '  his 
intentions  just.'  Them  what  is  his 
xjharacter  of  Charles  II.  ?  Let  the 
reader  examine  it  It  formed,  'for- 
sooth, a  complete  contrast  to  that  of 
Tiberius,  with  which  Burnet  had com- 
•pared  it  j  for  '  the  emperor  was  pro- 
vident, wise,  active,  jealous,  malig- 
nant, dark,  stdlen,  tmsociable,  reservm, 
&c.'  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to 
Imow  whether  any  man  would  not 
rather  trust  an  open,  frank  dispo^i- 
•iion,  than  a  cold,  reserved  one  ? 
Whether  Fielding,  and  other  writers, 
•evinced  an  utter  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  human  heart,  when  they  drew 
their  fictitious  charactera  ?  And  as 
for  professions,  have  we  not  seen 
enough  of  them  ?  The  sincerity  of 
Charles,  after  what  we  have  proved, 
cannot  be  longer  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  ex- 
amination of  Glamorgan's  transac- 
tions. Lord  Herbert,  now  created 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  son  of  the  Mar- 


auis  of  Worcester,  had  early  been 
deeply  in  the  confidence  of  Charles 
(Birch,  p.  350  et  seq,;  Clar.  State 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  144  et  seq.).  And, 
on  the  27th  December,  1644,  Charles 
writes  to  Ormond,  *  My  Lord  Her- 
bert having  business  of  his  own  in 
Ireland  (wherein  I  desire  you  to  do 
him  all  lawful  favour  and  further- 
ance), I  have  thought  good  to  use  the 
power  I  have,  both  in  his  affection 
and  duty,  to  engage  him  in  ail  possible 
ways,  to  further  the  peace  there,  which 
he  hath  promised  to  do.  Wherefore, 
as  you  find  occasion,  you  may  confi- 
dently use  and  trust  him  in  this,  or 
any  other  thing  he  shall  propound  to 
you,  for  my  service,  there  being  none 
in  whose  honesty  and  zeal  to  my  person 
and  honour  I  have  more  con/idmce.  so 
I  rest  yours,  &c.'  To  this  the  fol- 
lowing postscript  was  added  in  ci- 
pher:  *  His  honesty  and  affection  to 
my  service  will  not  deceive  you ;  but 
I  will  not  answer  for  his  judgment ' 
(Carte's  Ormonde,  Appendix  to  vol. 
ii.,  Rush.  p.  17^.  Tnis,  from  the 
sequel,  will  evioently  appear  to  have 
been  calculated  to  afford  '  the  start- 
ing hole '  which  Charles  so  ardently 
desired.  But  Hume,  of  course,  lays 
hold  of  it  to  prove  that  the  king  had 
too  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the 
earVs  understanding  to  trust  him  in 
Buch  a  matter;  and  to  show  how 
justly  his  majesty  estimated  the 
nobleman's  powers,  he  alludes  to  a 

Subli  cation  of  his.  But  the  earl 
oes  not  appear,  as  a  politician,  to 
have  been  contemptible.  Nothing 
can  afford  a  better  proof  of  the  idea 
formed  of  his  capacity  than  the  con- 
fidence of  Hyde  and  others  with  the 
great  powers — including  those  of 
conferring  honours — which  had  been 
granted  to  him  (Birch,  p.  18  et 
seq.).  Besides,  a  limited  capacity 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  his 
employment :  for  Clarendon  informs 
us  that  Charles — and  he  imputes  the 
failing  to  kings  in  general — afraid 
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cultivate — ^however  veiled  over  with  a  desire  of  putting  a 
period  to  the  distractions  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  all 
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lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  led 
by  an  able  minister;  committed  his 
affairs  to  weak  men,  whom  he  soon 
allowed  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over 
him  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  96).  After  the 
discovery  of  the  commission,  and  the 
effect  it  began  to  produce,  Digby,  who 
is  accused  of  havmg  acted  from  un- 
worthy motives,  alleging  that  the 
belief  in  such  a  commission  to 
Glamorgan  by  the  kiug  would  con- 
firm all  the  charges  against  Charles, 
in  regard  to  his  having  been  acces- 
sory to  the  rebellion,  prevailed  on 
Ormond  to  commit  that  nobleman 
to  prison,  on  a  suspicion  of  treason, 
as  the  commission  must  either  have 
been  forged,  or  turreptitiowiy  gained, 
'Or,  if  possible,  the  earl  had  any 
colour  ot  authority,  it  was  certainly 
bound  up  and  limited  by  such  in- 
structious  and  declarations  of  his 
majesty^s  intentions  therein  as  would 
in  nowise  license  the  said  earl  to 
any  transaction  of  that  nature  ;  but 
most  confident  he  was  that  the  king, 
to  redeem  his  crown,  his  own  life, 
the  lives  of  his  queen  and  children, 
would  not  grant  unto  them '  (the 
Irish)  *  the  least  piece  of  concessions 
so  destructive  to  iiis  regalitv  and  re- 
li^on'  {lb.  pp.  93,  94).  But  Gla- 
morgan bore  the  ignominious  re- 
straint with  patience,  and  wrote  to 
his  wife,  assuring  her  both  of  his 
perfect  integrity  and  of  the  king's 
continued  favour.  Yet  he  is  said  to 
have  produced  to  the  council  the 
following  defeasance,  signed  on  the 
day  after  the  treaty,  by  the  same 
commissioners  who  nad  subscribed 
it : — ^That  the  earl  *  did  no  way  in- 
tend to  oblige  his  majesty  other  than 
he  himself  should  please,  after  he 
had  received  those  10,000  men  as  a 

{»ledge  of  the  said  Roman  Catholics* 
oyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty ; 
yet  he  promised  faithfully,  upon  nis 
word  and  honour,  f%ot  to  acquaint  hi8 
majesty  with  this  defeasance  till  he  had 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
induce  his  majesty  to  the  granting  of 


the  particulars  in  the  said  articles ; 
but  that  done,  the  said  commissioners 
discharged  the  said  Earl  of  Glamor- 
gan, both  in  honour  and  conscience, 
of  any  further  engagement  to  them 
therein,  though  his  majesty  should 
not  be  pleasea  to  grant  the  said  par- 
ticulars in  the  articles  mentioned; 
the  said  earl  having  given  them  as- 
surance upon  his  word,  honour,  and 
voluntary  oath,  that  he  would  never, 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  discover 
this  defeasance  in  the  interim  with- 
out their  consent'  (Carte's  Or- 
monde, vol.  i.  p.  561).  The  first 
author,  so  far  as  1  know,  who  alluded 
to  this  strange  document,  was  Carte, 
and  he  refers  to  a  manuscript  for  his 
authority.  His  papers  are  at  Ox- 
ford; but  I  omitted  to  examine 
whether  this  formed  part  of  them. 
If  it  do  not — or  if  the  original  itself 
be  not  there — I  am  afraid  it  cannot 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  For 
is  it  not  beyond  all  measure  strange, 
that  Ormond,  Bigby,  Secretary 
Nicholas,  and  even  tne  king  himself, 
and  all  his  friends,  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  remove  the  odium  of  this 
transaction,  by  charging  Glamorgan 
with  having  exceeded  his  powers, 
and  having  even  forged  a  commis- 
sion, never  once  so  much  as  alluded 
to  this  document  in  support  of  a 
statement  to  which  all  their  protes- 
tations could  procure  no  relief  ?  Mr. 
Hume  Quotes  it  as  conclusive  in 
favour  ot  the  king ;  and  yet  Charles 
and  all  his  friends  were  so  blind  to 
the  plainest  fact  as  not  to  see  it.  But 
taking  it  as  genuine,  it  admits  of  an 
e&sy  solution.  Charles  had  resolved 
to  Aave  '  a  starting  hole '  in  case  of 
failure,  since  a  disclosure  without 
success  necessarily  withdrew  from 
him  the  support  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant body ;  but  it  was  no  less  ex- 
pedient for  the  Catholics  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  since,  m  that 
case,  all  that  portion  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  who  were  now  inclined 
to  favour  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
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CHAP,     calculated  to  obtain  for  him  that  unlimited  power  which 
^*      it  had  been  the  object  of  his  reign  to  usurp.     The  views 


for  their  own  pecurity,  would,  on  the 
publication  of  such  concessions,  leave 
them  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
parliament.     If  it  were  presented  by 
(Tlamorgan,  too,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  prepared  at  the  time  and 
antedated.   That  his  commission  and 
powers  were  never  doubted  by  the 
Catholics  is  a  fact  beyond  all  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  strange  that  Charles 
does  not,  in  his  dispatches,  deny  the 
commission,  but  alleges  that  his  in- 
structions were  exceeded  ;  and  that 
Nicholas,  in  his.  dispatches  at  the 
time,  pretends,  with  Di^by,  that  if 
genuine,  it  was  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained— an    expression   which    can 
merely  import  that  the   king  acted 
without  aclvice  of  his  council.     We 
may  remark,  too,  Firsty  that  the  as- 
surances,   &c.   were    repeated  in  a 
letter  to  the  nuncio,  specially  written 
by  Charles,  and  also  in  another  to 
the  pope.      Secondiify  that  Ormond 
had   particularly  recommended  him 
to  the  leading  Catholic,  Lord  Mus- 
keny%   to  whom   Ormond    subucn'bes 
himself  his  most  affectionate  servant 
and  brother,     nird'y^  that  Glamor- 
gan,  at    the    treaty,  took  an  oath 
(which  was  pretended  by  Digby  to 
be  one  cause  of  the  earl's  commit- 
ment )  *  for  the  punctual  performance 
of  what  he  had,  as  authorised  by  his 
majesty,  obliged  himself  to  see  per- 
formed, and  tn  default^  not  to  permit 
the  army  entrusted  to  his  charge  to  ad- 
venture itself y  or  any  considerabie  part 
thereof,  until  conditions  from  his  ma- 
jesty, and  by  his  majesty,  be  performed'' 
(Birch,  pp.  71-2).     It  mavrperbaps, 
be    conceived  that   a  no1i)leman  of 
their  own  persuasion,  so  bound  down, 
and  likewise  authorised  by  the  king, 
ought  to  have  been  safelv  trusted 
with  the  defeasance.     But  is  it  at  all 
conceivable  that  men  should  oblige 
him  to  swear  thus,  if  they  knew  that 
he  had  no  powers  to  treat,  and  there- 
fore perjui^  himself  by  the  oath  ho 
tookP      And  FmiHhly,   that  in  all 
the  after  transactions  between  that 
aoUeman  and  the  Catholics^or  the 


treaty  was  renewed — ^the  original 
powers  of  Glamorgan  are  assumed  as 
indisputable.  But  if  they  knew  that 
he  passessed  no  such  autkority,  what 
motive  could  they  have  for  acting 
thus  after  the  disclosure  of  the  de- 
feasance? Thus,  then,  the  main 
argument  of  Hume  falls  to  the 
ground  -,  and  what  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive is,  that  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
and  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  had 
every  opportunity  of  ascertvning 
the  fact,  and  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  employed  at  the  disclosure,  to 
disclaim  the  powers,  appear  by  their 
correspondence  to  have  regarded 
them  as  quite  unquestionable.  Surely 
men  of  their  talents,  who  had  all 
opportunities  of  acquiring  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  royal  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  who  had  a  direct  interest 
in  wishing  it  to  be  otherwise,  de- 
serve infinitely  more  attention  than 
Mr.  Hume.  And  I  repeat  that,  as 
thev  never  alluded  to  the  defeasance, 
notliing  short  of  the  original  instru- 
ment can  be  received  as  evidence  to 
outweigh  the  presumption  thence 
arising  against  its  authenticity'.  The 
paper  ccccxvm.  in  the  third  volume 
of  Cartels  Ormonde,  appears  to  me 
decisive  of  this  point. 

Charles's  disclamations  were  all 
taken  bv  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants  as  a  mere  device  to  divert  the 
present  storm.  Glamorgan  was 
made  a  prisoner  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, ](U5;  and,  on  the  SOth  of 
January,  Charles  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Ormond,  M  cannot  but  add  to  my 
long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian,  I  never  mtended  Glamor- 
gan should  treat  anything  without 
vour  approbation,  much  less  your 
knowledge.  For,  besides  the  injury 
to  you,  1  was  always  diffident  of  his 
iudgment,  though  1  could  not  think 
him  so  extremely  weak,  as  now,  to 
my  cost,  I  have  found,'  &c.  (Birch, 
p.  89  «<  setf.) 

Thus  writes  he  on  January  3Qth  to 
Ormond,  and  it  is  not  without  joa- 
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with  which  the  Scots  had  entered  England  have  already    chap. 
been  sufficiently  developed.     The  lust  of  dominion  which  .  _  ^^}' 


tice  that  Mr.  Iliime  ^remarks :  '  It  is 
impossible  that  ani/  tnan  of  honour, 
however  he  mi^ht  dissemble  'with 
his  enemies^  woiud  assert  a  falsehood 
in  so  solemn  a  manner,  to  his  best 
friend.*  If  then  we  establish  beyond 
all  question  that  he  did  so  dissemble^ 
the  character  of  that  prince  must  be 
abandoned  as  indefensible.  On  the 
3rd  of  February,  or  four  days  after  the 
above  letter  to  Ormond,  he  writes  to 
Glamorgan,  but  he  evinces  an  anxi- 
ety, chiefly  for  the  consequences  to 
himself,  and  assures  that  nobleman 
that  he  will  brin^  him  so  off,  that  he 
may  be  still  useful,  and  that  he  (the 
king)  shall  be  able  to  recompense 
him  for  his  affection,  if  he  will  fol- 
low advice,  which  was  clearly  to  take 
the  blame  (Birch,  pp.  356-7).  But, 
on  the  2dth  of  the  same  month,  his 
majesty  addresses  the  earl  thus: 
'  IIebbert,  /  am  confident  that  this 
honest,  trusty  bearer  laill  give  you  good 
satisfaction  why  I  have  not  in  every- 
tfUny  done  as  you  desired,  the  want  of 
confidence  in  you  being  so  far  from 
being  the  cause  thereof,  that  1  am 
every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  trust  that  1  have  of  you :  for,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  not  in  the  poioer  of  any^ 
one  to  make  you  suffer,  in  my  opinion, 
by  ill  offices.  But  of  this  and  dy  verse 
<iher  things  I  have  given  Sir  John 
Winter  sofdl  instructions^  that  I  will 
say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  your  most 
asseured  constant  frend,  Charles  K. 
Oxford,  28th  February  1646.*  This 
Sir  John  Winter  was  the  earl's  cou- 
sin-german  (parliament  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  lately  applied  for  his  re- 
moval from  court  as  a  recusant 
{Journals  of  Lords,  March  23, 1641), 
a  rigid  Catholic,  and  lately  appointed 
secretary  to  the  queen  (Birch,  p.  359). 
Glamorgan  was  released  on  the  2l8t 
of  January,  partlv  at  the  request  of 
the  confederated  Irish,  who  declared 
that  his  liberty  was  necessary  for 
preparing  the  levies,  and  he  never 
slackened  his  diligence  in  the  busi- 
ness he  was  sent  on ;  even  Ormond, 
who  bad  been  much  influenced  by  an 


idea  that  the  earl  meant  to  arrest  and 
supersede  him — he  had  even  obtained 
powers  for  the  last — ^then  assured  him 
that  he  mi^ht  securely  go  on  in  the 
way  he  (Glamorgan)  had  proposed 
himself  to  serve  the  king,  without 
fear  of  interruption  from  him,  or  so 
much  as  inquiring  into  the  means  he 
worked  by(Birch,  pp.  liiS-lQiietseq,), 
Even  lyigby,  far  from  censuring  him 
longer,  courted  his  friendship  (p.  360). 
At  first  he  tried  to  prevail  on  the 
Catholics  to  consent  to  terms  more 
consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the  king's 
Protestant  supporters,  and  conse- 
quently more  agreeable  to  the  royal 
interest,  with  secret  assurances  of 
greater  concessions  afterwards;  but  as 
the  pope  had  been  applied  to  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  the  nuncio  in- 
sisted that  the  funds  of  his  holiness 
should  not  be  advanced  without 
something  like  an  equivalent,  and  he 
even  objected  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  divulged 
— particularly  to  that  of  secresy, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  attended 
equally  with  dishonour  and  insecu- 
rity. Yet  it  is  extraordinary  that  he 
never  once  alluded  to  the  defeasance. 
Glamorgan,  therefore,  found  himself 
obliged  to  abandon  the  more  mode- 
rate views,  and  recur  to  his  former : 
in  all  the  transactions,  the  original 
powers  and  treaty  are  referred  to  as 
unquestionable.  On  the  5th  of  April 
Charles  writes  thus : — 

•  Oxford,  6th  April,  1646. 

'  Glamorgan, — /  have  no  tyme, 
nor  doe  you  expect  that  1  shall  make 
unnecessary  repetitions  to  you.  Where- 
fore (referring  you  to  Digby  for 
business)  this  is  only  to  give  you  as- 
surance  of  my  constant  friethdship, 
which,  considering  the  general  defec- 
tion of  common  honesty,  is  in  a  sort 
requisite.  Ilowbeit,  \  know  you 
cannot  be  but  confident  of  my  mak- 
ing good  all  instructions  and  promises 
to  you  and  the  nuncio, 

*  Your  most  assured  constant  friend, 
(Birch,  pp.  360-1.)      *  Charles  R,' 
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CJHAP. 
IlL 


tempted  them,  in  so  intolerant  a  manner,  to  insist  upon 
the  obtrusion  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  system  in  Eng- 


The  last  words  printed  in  italics, 
*  my  making  goody  &c.  are  written  in 
cipher.  Though  Digby  now  affected 
a  desire  of  reconcilement  with  Gla- 
morgan, Charles  did  not  conceive 
him  trustworthy  in  the  business  (see 
Hyde's  letter  quoted  above),  and, 
therefore,  except  in  what  is  expressed 
in  cipher,  Charles  is  cautious,  pre- 
tending to  refer  Glamorgan  to  that 
individual.  But  on  the  following 
day  he  uses  a  different  language : — 

'  Herbert, — As  I  doute  not  btd  ye 
have  too  much  courage  to  be  dismayed 
or  discouraged  at  the  usage  (loss  was 
first  toritten)  ye  have  had,  so  I  assure 
you  that  my  estimation  of  you  is 
nothing  diminished  by  it,  hut  rather 
begets  in  me  a  desyre  of  revenge  and 
reparation  to  us  bothe  (for  in  this  I 
hould  my  self e  equally  interested  with 
you).  TVnerefory  not  douting  of  your 
accustomed  care  and  industry  in  my 
service f  I  asseur  you  of  the  continuance 
of  my  favour  and  protection  to  you  ; 
and  that  in  deed  more  than  in  words, 
I  shall  show  myself  to  bee^ 

*  Your  most  asseur ed  constant  frend, 

*  Charles  li. 

'  Oxford,  6th  April,  1646.* 

(Birch,  pp.  301-2.) 

Now,  who  are  they  that  his  ma- 
jesty alludes  to,  as  the  individuals 
ag^nst  whom  he  feels  such  a  de- 
sire of  revenge  and  reparation  ?  I 
presume  they  could  be  no  other 
than  those  who  proceeded  against 
that  lord,  viz.  Ormond  and  Digby. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  effect 
given  by  Ilume  to  the  letter  from 
Charles  *  to  his  best  friend? ' 

But  the  following  letter,  which 
was  written  wholly  m  ciphers,  is  the 
most  conclusive  of  all : — 

'Glamorgan, — I  am  not  so  strictly 
guarded  but  that  if  you  send  to  me  a 
prudent  and  secret  person,  I  can  re- 
ceive a  letter,  and  you  mav  signify  to 
me  your  mind,  I  having  always  loved 
your  person  a$id  conversation,  which  I 


ardenih  withfc/r  atpresetd  more  than 
ever,  if  it  could  be  had  without  pre- 
judice to  you,  whose  safety  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  my  own.  If  you  can  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money,  oy  pawning  my 
kingdoms  for  that  purpose,  I  am  con- 
tent you  should  do  it ;  and  if  I  recover 
them,  I  wiU  fully  repay  that  money. 
And  tell  the  nuncio,  tnat  if  once  /  can 
eome  into  his  and  your  hands,  which 
ought  to  be  extremely  wished  for  by 
you  both  as  weU  for  the  sake  of  Eng- 
land as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest,  as  I 
see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  t/ 
/  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  m 
any  future  time  I  fail  you  m  this,  fnay 
God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdoms 
in  this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  hap- 
piness  in  the  next,  to  which  I  hope  this 
tribulation  wiU  conduct  me  at  last,  after 
I  have  satisfied  my  obligations  to  my 
friends,  to  none  of  whom  am  I  so  muA 
obliged  as  yourself,  whose  merits  to- 
wards  me  exceed  all  erpressions  thai 
can  be  used  by  your  constant  friend, 

'  Charles  R. 

*  From  Newcastle,  Jnlj  20, 1646.* 

Now,  what  has  been  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  Charles  ?  At  first  he  took 
no  notice  of  Birch's  Enquiry,  con- 
tenting himself  with  repeating  the 
assertions  of  Carte  (Bircn,  p.  348) ; 
but  as  he  found  this  would  no  longer 
satisfy  the  public,  he,  on  that  sub- 
ject, writes  a  long  note,  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  defeasance ;  and,  refer- 
ring only  to  the  letter  of  6th  April, 
passing  aU  the  others  over  in  total 
silence,  as  if  no  such  letters  had  been  in 
existence,  though  they  are  all  given  by 
Birch,  all  too  (loith  one  exception)  from 
the  originals  in  the  British  Museum — 
he  pretends  that  this  alludes  to  a 
new  negotiation,  as  the  former  had 
been  broken  off.  For  this  too  he  quotes 
Birch,  though  that  author  produces 
documents  which  incontestably  prove 
that  the  original  powers,  and  instruc- 
tions to  Glamorgan,  and  the  assur- 
ances to  the  nuncio,  were  the  basis 
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land,  had  not  only  alarmed  the  Independents,  properly  so 
called,  but  all  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community, 
including  the  majority  of  both  Houses,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  peculiar  system  of  church  government  was 
prescribed  by  the  Author  of  revelation.  Obstructions 
were  therefore  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  intolerant 
proceedings ;  and  men,  alarmed  by  the  disclosiu-e  of  their 
principles,  determined  that  if  Presbyterianism  ever  were 
established,  it  should  be  under  limitations  that  would 
render  it  innocuous.  Parliament,  with  this  view,  pru- 
dently introduced  that  species  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, with  a  complete  subordination  to  the  civil.     The 


CHAP. 
lU. 


of  all  the  8al)8equent  transactions: 
but  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a 
writer  of  such  acuteness  as  Hume, 
should  set  out  "with  proying  that 
Glamorgan  was  a  man  of  too  bmited 
a  capadty  to  be  trusted  by  Charles 
before  any  alleged  demerit ;  and  yet 
that  he  should  conclude  with  con- 
tending, that,  after  such  a  breach  of 
confidence,  he  should  still  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  fresh  employment,  of  as 
high  a  nature  as  that  disputed  P  It 
may  be  obseryed  that  the  queen's 
comeasor.  Father  George  Leybum, 
proyoked  the  nuncio,  by  disclaiming 
Glamorgan's  instructions,  and  that 
yet  the  same  father,  in  his  Memoirs, 
giyes  an  account  of  the  matter  as 
quite  unquestionable  (see  his  Me-- 
moirsj  ana  passages  from  them  in 
Birch,  p.  319  eb  seq.).  Since  the 
publication  of  Birch's  work,  the  facts 
naye  been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  if 
doubt  could  haye  possibly  existed, 
by  the  Clarendon  Papers,  already 
quoted  by  us. 

As  for  yielding  to  the  desires  of  his 
Catholic  subjects,  had  it  not  implied 
a  breach  of  iaith,  and  lust  of  power, 
it  could  not  haye  been  condenmed. 
But  the  horrid  guilt  was  in  endea- 
youring  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
the  atrocious  actors  in  the  Irish  in- 
surrection to  subjugate  Britain ;  and 
then,  had  they  succeeded,  they  might 
and  would  haye  imposed  their  creed. 


Yet  this  is,  of  course,  defended  by 
Hume,  who  alleges  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  the  safety  of  himself,  his 
wife,  children,  and  mends.  But  why 
were  his  own  and  their  safety  eyer 
in  danger?  Because  nothing  short 
of  the  oyerthrow  of  the  laws  which 
made  him  king  would  content  him. 
He  miffht  eyen  stiU  haye  reigned 
secure,  oy  adequate  concessions ;  and 
his  friends,  far  from  wishing  him  to 
pursue  the  course  he  took,  were  only 
preyented  from  deserting  him  as  one 
man,  by  his  denials  of  the  truth. 
They  all  too  (but  Hyde,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  more,  who  could  not 
brook  their  own  proscription)  urged 
Charles  to  enter  into  an  accommo- 
dation with  his  parliament ;  and  by 
doing  so  they  only  brought  ajjainst 
themselyes,  irom  this  yery  king,  a 
charge  of  yillainy  and  treason. 

After  all  this,  the  candour  of 
Hume,  I  doubt,  cannot  longer  be  de- 
fended, any  more  than  that  of  the 
monarch  whose  cause  he  imdertook. 
But,  possibly,  the  reader  may  con- 
ceiye  that  he  has  afforded  to  Charles 
a  defence  of  an  unexpected  nature. 
For  if  an  historian  can  be  yindicated 
for  sitting  down  coolly  to  misrepre- 
sent facts,  through  so  many  yolumes, 
in  defence  of  that  misguided  prince, 
we  cannot  condenm  the  infatuated 
indiyidual  himselfl 
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grounds  upon  which  any  individual  could  be  excluded 
from  the  sacramental  table,  were  defined  ;  and  the  church 
was  interdicted  from  interfering  with  any  question  betwixt 
man  and  man.  Every  presbytery  was  tempered  with  the 
lay  elders ;  but  from  it  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  synod, 
from  the  synod  to  the  assembly,  from  the  assembly  to  the 
parliament,  or  commissioners  specially  appointed  by  it.  The 
powers  of  the  assembly  were  strictly  defined,  and  extremely 
limited,  while  their  proceedings  were,  as  we  have  said, 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  legislature ;  but  there  was 
another  important  change  in  the  institution  of  that  assem- 
bly :  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  composed  of  divines 
and  elders  selected  by  the  respective  presbyteries,  the 
parhament,  conceiving  that  the  discussions  of  ecclesiastics 
were  harmless  in  comparison  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals 
of  eminent  laymen,  who  might  endeavour  to  make  the 
assembly  of  the  church  the  means  o£  erectmg  an  inde- 
pendent government  in  the  state,  excluded  laymen  from 
forming  a  constituent  portion  of  it.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  aspiring  hopes  of  an  interested  priesthood,  as 
well  as  of  their  lay  brethren,  who  already  possessed  in 
fancy  the  civil  offices  of  the  state.  But  even  this  arrange- 
ment was  only  by  way  of  experiment  * 

How  inefficient  the  Scottish  army  had  proved  in  this 


•  Old  Pari  Hid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  280 
et  aeq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  444 
et  seq. ;  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 10  e^ 
seq.,  116, 116,  118, 119, 124-A,  131-9 
et  seq.f  140-3  et  aeq.^  145-9, 157  et  seq.y 
194  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  69  et  seq. ; 
Ruab.  vol.  vi.  p.  205-7,  224  et  seq. 
Selden  bad  incurred  tbe  enmity  of 
tbe  bigb  cburcb  party,  before  tbe 
beginning  of  tbis  parliament;  but 
because  be  would  not  subscribe  to  tbe 
terms  of  tbe  Presbyterians,  be  was 
early  denounced  by  them  as  ^tbe 
avowed  proctor  for  tbe  bisbops' 
(Baillie*s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  303).  Selden 
and  Whitelocke,  having  both  spoken 
against  tbe  Presbyterian  tyranny, 
'they'  (the  clergy)  'were  pleased 


to  term  me '  (Whitelocke)  '  an  Eras- 
tian,  and  a  disciple  of  Selden  '  (pp. 
169-70 ;  see  also  pp.  1 10-11).  Selden 
and  Whitelocke  were,  with  many 
other  members  of  parliament,  mem- 
bers of  the  assemblv,  and  *  Selden 
spake  admirably,  and  confuted  many 
of  the  divines  in  their  own  learning. 
And  sometimes,  when  they  cited  a 
text  of  Scripture,  to  prove  their  asser- 
tions, he  would  tell  them,  perhaps  in 
your  little  Docket  Bibles  with  gilt 
leaves  (which  they  would  often  pull 
out  and  read)  tbe  translation  may  be 
thus,  but  tbe  Greek  or  the  Hebrew 
signifies  thus  and  thus,  and  so  would 
totally  silence  them'  (Whitelocke, 
p.  71). 
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arduous  contest,  has  been  sufficiently  seen.  The  leading  chap. 
men  of  that  nation,  and  particularly  the  clergy,  had  de-  -  ™'  ^ 
pended  more  for  the  success  of  their  schemes  upon  its 
anticipated  achievements,  than  upon  their  own  arguments 
in  the  assembly  of  divines.  Imagining  that  the  power  of 
the  parliament  was  broken,  they  trusted  that,  to  the  arms 
of  their  countrymen  would  be  reserved  the  glory  of  a 
successful  termination  to  the  contest,  and  that  when  thus 
possessed  of  the  military  strength,  they  could  not  fail  to 
secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  First  20,000 
Scots  had  entered  England,  and  then  an  additional  10,000 
imder  Callander  had  joined  the  army ;  after  this,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  recruits  were  likewise  sent  up ;  yet, 
as  they  lost  great  numbers  at  York  and  Newcastle,  as  well 
as  by  disease,  and  probably  by  desertion,  while  they  gar- 
risoned various  towns  which  they  occupied  for  their  se- 
curity, they  could  not  bring  16,000  men  into  the  field. 
In  the  old  parliamentary  army,  many  Scotchmen  had  held 
commissions,  but  all  these  were  carefully  excluded  under 
the  new  model,  and  their  countrymen  regarded  this  as  no 
favourable  omen  to  their  future  hopes.  Wlien  the  Scot- 
tish army,  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  summer's 
campaign,  so  miserably  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
English  parHament,  that  body  naturally  provided  for  the 
military  destined  to  stand  all  the  shock  of  the  conflict, 
with  more  unwearied  pains  than  for  the  Scottish,  which 
they  are  accused  of  having  neglected.  But  the  latter 
supplied  its  own  wants,  by  mercilessly  plundering  the 
coimtry,  and  thus  excited  both  against  it  and  the  nor- 
thern kingdom,  a  general  abhorrence  in  Enghshmen. 

Essex,  after  he  was  discarded,  as  well  as  HoUis  and 
their  party,  conceiving  that  their  only  chance  to  regain 
power  was  by  uniting  more  closely  with  the  Presbyterians, 
complained  loudly  of  the  partiahty  shown  to  the  EngUsh 
army ;  but  as  they  could  not  stimulate  the  Scottish  to  any 
great  exploit  which  might  have  recovered  its  character, 
they  declaimed  to  unwilling  ears  against  a  better  provi- 
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aion  to  that  fine  military  body  which  in  so  short  a  period 
accomplished  the  object  of  the  war.  The  Independent 
party,  ^o  now  perc^ved  that  the  army  &Yoared  their 
pretenai<xi9,  advanced  them  more  boldly;  and,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  Presbyterians,  both  Fairfiix  and 
Cromwell  pleaded,  in  their  dispatches,  for  a  Christian 
toleration  to  all  opinions  which  did  not  involve  principles 
pemidoos  to  the  state.*  The  Conmioos,  divided  between 
the  parties,  were  in  a  state  of  Action  ;  the  Upper  House 
had  been  considerably  alienated  from  the  Lower :  and  as 
the  Scottish  army  had  been  regarded  by  the  Presbyterian 
party  as  their  chief  strength,  so  its  removal  from  England 
had  been  reckoned  by  the  fevourers  of  the  Independents 
no  less  necessary  for  them.  In  the  conmiission  which 
had  been  granted  to  Fairfax,  the  clause  for  the  safety  of 
the  king's  person  had  been  omitted ;  but,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  idea  of  changing  the  form  of  the  government 
into  a  republic  had  not  been  contemplated.     Some  had, 


*  Cromwell  conclades  hia  account 
of  the  battle  nearlj  thaB :  '  Sir,  this 
ifl  none  other  than  the  hand  of  God, 
and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glorr, 
wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him. 
The  general  serred  you  with  all  faith- 
fulness and  honour;  and  the  best 
commendation  I  can  give  him  is, 
that  I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to 
God ;  and  would  rather  perish  than 
assume  to  himself^  which  is  an  hon- 
est and  a  thiiying  way ;  and  yet  as 
much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to 
him,  in  this  action,  as  to  a  man. 
Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in 
this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trustr '  I 
beseech  you  in  the  name  of  Gocl  not 
to  discoura^  them.  He  that  ven- 
tures his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  I  wish  he  may  trust  God 
for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and 
you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for' 

iRush.  vol.  vi.  p.  46).  *  My  Lord 
Fairfax/  says  Baillie  the  divine,  in 
a  letter  to  Iy)rd  Lauderdale,  dated 
four  days  after  the  battle,  '  sent  up 
the  last  week  ane  horrible  antitrias- 


trian ;  the  whole  assembly  went  in 
a  body  to  the  Houses  to  complain  of 
his  blasphemies.     It  wes  the  will  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  letter  of  his  vic- 
torie,  to  desire  the  House  not  to  dis- 
courage these  who    had    ventured 
their  me  for  them,  and  to  come  out 
with   the    much    destfred   libertie  of 
conscifnce*  (Id.  p.  280).    Cromwell 
speaks  more  fully  out  in  his  letter 
on  the  taking  of  BristoL     The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  letter  n^gard- 
ing  the  ciwture  of  Bristol,  appears 
to  me  goocL    'It  may  be  ti^ought 
that  some  praises  are  due  to  these 
gallant  men,  of  whose  valour  so  much 
mention  is  made.  Their  humble  suit 
to  you,  and  all  that  have  an  interest 
in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  remem- 
brance of  God  8  praises,  they  may 
be  forgotten.    It  is  their  joy  that 
they  are  instruments  to  God  s  gloiy, 
and    their    countiy*s   good.      It   is 
their  honour  that  God  vouchsafes  to 
use  them  *  (Rush.  voL  vi.  p.  8o-8  j 
Whitelocke,  p.  172 :  Thurloe's  State 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  73). 
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indeed,  talked  of  executing  justice  upon  the  king ;  but  chap. 
even  Ireton,  long  afterwards,  only  declared  that  Charles  -  ^  - 
had  done  enough  to  warrant  his  deposition,  and  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son.  The  idea  of  deposing 
him  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  it  spread  widely  among  the  Presbyterians,  a 
portion  of  whom  seem  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of 
imprisoning  him,  or  even  bringing  him  to  the  block.* 
But  they  still  cherished  monarchy,  and  indeed  the  Scots 
had  a  direct  interest  to  maintain  the  kingly  power,  since 
it  alone  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  claiming  a  footing  in 
England.  Both  parties,  therefore,  still  looked  towards 
Charles  as  to  a  prince  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  whose  cooperation  with  either  would  confer 
ascendency  in  the  state. 

Charles  was  no  stranger  to  this  posture  of  affairs  ;  but, 
instead  of  being  moved  by  it  to  coalesce  with  either,  he 
was  induced  to  play  the  same  false  and  subtle  game  which 
had  always  distinguished  him.  Trusting  that,  by  flatter- 
ing each  by  turns,  he  might  raise  up  such  a  jealousy  be- 
tween them  as  would  lead  to  a  bloody  contest,  wherein 
each  should  aim  at  the  other's  extermination — when  he 
should  recover  his  power  in  their  confusion — he  endea- 
voured to  soothe  each,  and  poison  it  with  inveteracy  against 
the  other.  *  Now,  for  my  own  particular  resolution,'  says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Digby,  on  the  26th  March,  1646, 
— *  it  is  this : — I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to  London,  so 
that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as  a  gentleman  may  own, 
and  that  the  rebek  may  acknowledge  me  king,  being  not 
without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw  either  the 
Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extir- 
pating the  one  or  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  really  king 
again.'*     In  the  meantime,  he  was  endeavouring  to  raise 

•  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-.3,  t  Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

381  el  seq.,  383,  387-9  et  seq.y  392-3  Let  any  man  read  this  letter,  and 

ei    $eq,,   403^    407-^  et   seq.y  412 ;  collate  it  with  those  to  Glamorgan, 

Walker's  Mtst.  of  the  IndependentSj  and  his  professions  to  the  parliament 

p.  164.  and  defend  the  mncenty  of  Charles 
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CHAP,     an  army  in  Ireland,  from  amongst  the  insurgents  there, 
-  whose  acts  had  been  so  revolting  to  hiunanity,  in  order 

that,  with  their  assistance,  he  should  bear  down  all  op- 
position, after  the  mutual  extermination  of  the  parties 
whom  he  was  coiuting  in  England.  In  r^ard  to  the 
Irish  transactions,  his  conduct  was  still  more  reprehen- 
sible than  those  with  the  Enghsh  and  Scots  :  while  he  was 
assuring  both  Ormond  and  Bigby,  in  the  most  solemn 
language,  that  they  alone  possessed  his  confidence ;  and 
that  Glamorgan  had  acted  with  equal  want  of  judgment 
and  honesty,  he  was  secretly  encouraging  that  earl  to  pro- 
secute his  schemes,  by  the  promise  of  revenge  against 
the  two  individuals,  Ormond  and  Digby,  who  had  ob- 
structed them.  Glamorgan  had  even  authority  to  super- 
sede the  marquis  as  lord  heutenant.*  Such  disingenuous 
pohcy,  and  attempts  to  overreach  all  parties,  could  suc- 
ceed with  none  ;  and  while  Charles  hugged  himself  upon 
the  notion  of  deceiving  all,  he  was,  in  reality,  himself  the 
only  dupe  of  his  own  impostures. 

He  proposed  that  the  power  of  the  militia  should  be 
vested  in  certain  individuals,  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
forty  days*  residence  at  Westminster,  for  the  settlement  of 
affairs,  when  he  alleged  that  he  doubted  not  to  give  them 
satisfaction,  provided  both  Houses,  the  lord  mayor,  and 
the  common  council,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  com- 
missioners for  Scotland,  would  come  under  an  engagement 
for  his  safety,  and  liberty  to  return  to  Oxford.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  saw  through  his  designs,  and  determined 
to  frustrate  them  by  refusing  such  an  engagement.  They 
therefore  coldly  answered,  that  they  were  preparing  ordi- 
nances which,  when  he  should  agree  to  them,  might  be 
productive  of  a  lasting  peace.     These  ordinances  put  the 

if  he  can.      *  The    truth    is,*  says  more,  and  resolve  to  treat  no  more 

Baillie,  in   a  private  letter  written  at  all  with  him ;  only  they  will  send 

about  January,  1G46,  regarding  the  him  propositions,   and  require    his 

king's  messages  for  peace, '  the  truth  positive  answer '  (Let,  vol.  u.  p.  344). 

is,  secret  letters  written  about  the  *  See  former  note, 
last  treaty  makes  them  trust  him  no 
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power  of  the  sword  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia-  chap. 
ment ;  but  they  gave  offence  to  the  Scots  by  reserving  to  _^  - 
each  country  the  command  of  its  own  militia,  while  they 
also  displeased  the  city  of  London,  by  withdrawing  from 
it  that  portion  of  power  which  had  been  intended  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.*  This  kindled  additional  hope  in  the 
royal  breast  of  stirring  up  the  parties  to  mutual  extermi- 
nation, so  that,  at  the  critical  moment  of  their  depression, 
he  might,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  army,  establish  himself 
in  uncontrolled  authority.  To  the  Independents,  he  urged 
the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  necessity  of 
combining  with  him  for  their  own  secimty.  To  the  Pres- 
byterians, he  represented  that  their  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  joining  with  him  to  subdue  the  Lidependents  who, 
averse  to  monarchical  government,  would  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  Scotland  to  their  levelling  principles.  The 
negotiation  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  particularly  the 
Scots,  was  conducted  by  Montreuil,  the  IVench  ambassa- 
dor, in  his  master's  name,  though  it  was  afterwards  alleged 
that  he  acted  without  sufficient  authority.  In  his  zeal  for 
the  service,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  the  army.  The  intrigues  with  the  Independents 
were  managed  by  John  Ashbumham,  who  likewise 
sounded  the  English  Presbyterians. 

Out  of  MontreuiVs  intrigues  arose  a  strange  agreement, 
in  the  name  of  his  master  and  the  queen  regent  on  the 
one  side,  and  Charles  on  the  other,  whereby  the  latter 
was  promised  security  in  the  Scottish  camp ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that,  though  Charles  treated  with  the  ambas- 
sador to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  doing  it  with  a  rebellious 
army,  the  Scottish  commanders  had  really  agreed  to  the 
terms.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  conditions 
were,  other  than  the  personal  safety  of  Charles,  since  it 

•  Eufih.  vol.  vi.  p.  215  et  seg.,  249  $eq. ;  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  196  ei 

el  ieq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  182  et  9eq, ;  seq, ;  Hiit.  vol.  iv.  p.  ^^t  particu- 

OldParl  Eid,\o\,  xiv.p.  Ib^etseq.)  larly p.342«^«^.j Baillie'fll^.voLii. 

Cobbett'8  Pari  Hid.  toI.  iii.  p.  404  et  p.  336  <^  9eq, 
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CHAP,  is  established  by  Montreuil's  correspondence,  subsequent 
.-^  -.  to  the  agreement,  that  the  Scots  steadily  adhered  to  then- 
Presbyterian  principles.  That  they  were  anxious  to  have 
the  king  with  them,  fully  conjfiding  in  their  power  to  per- 
suade him  to  yield  to  their  conditions,  is  a  fact  that  rests 
on  sufficient  evidence ;  that  Charles,  who  was  now  block- 
aded in  Oxford,  and  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  taken 
a  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and  led  in  ignominy  to  the  metro- 
polis, by  his  victorious  army,  which  rapidly  advanced, 
wished  refuge,  is  no  less  certain.  His  hope  was  to  engage 
the  Scottish  army  on  his  side,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
dissimulation,  he  affirmed  that,  could  they  convince  his 
conscience  of  the  truth  of  their  Presbyterian  tenets,  he 
would  immediately  subscribe  to  them.  The  Scots,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  saw  through  the 
springs  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  policy  ;  and  one  of  their 
chief  divines  affirmed  that  no  oaths  would  convince  him 
that  Charles  was  actuated  by  conscientious  motives. 
While,  therefore,  the  ecclesiastics  were  sufficiently  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  regarding  Presbyterianism,  they, 
as  well  as  the  statesmen,  rested  all  their  hopes  of  convert- 
ing him  on  the  ground  of  their  being  able  to  satisfy  his 
understanding  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  coalesce  with 
them.  Previous  to  his  taking  refuge  in  their  camp,  they 
intimated  to  liim,  through  Montreuil,  the  absurdity  of  his 
even  wishing  them  to  agree  with  him,  on  the  principle  of 
supporting  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  since,  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, they  would  at  once  forfeit  the  cooperation  of 
the  EngUsh  Presbyterians,  and  thus  join  both  parties 
against  themselves,  who,  in  that  case,  unless  they  were 
guided  by  the  chimerical  hope  of  conquering  England, 
could  never  expect  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  cooperate  with  Montrose ;  but 
though  the  Scotch  army  liad  been  as  selfish  as  he  wished 
it,  such  pohcy  was  not  reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  since, 
besides  forfeiting  the  affection  of  the  English,  it  would 
have  lost  the  support  of  the  party  in  Scotland  which 
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raised  it,  and,  as  the  leading  men  justly  argued,  put  all  chap. 
in  the  hands  of  the  Malignants,  against  whom  they  had  ^  ^}'  - 
hitherto  fought.  Indeed,  it  is  most  likely  that,  had  the 
officers  really  acted  so  treacherous  a  part  to  their  country, 
they  would  have  been  deserted  by  the  soldiers.  This 
scheme,  therefore,  on  which  Charles  so  much  relied,  was 
rejected,  and  admission  to  his  followers  was  even  re- 
fused.* 

In  the  meantime,  as  Fairfax  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
Oxford,  while  the  town  was  already  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
the  king's  situation  there  became  critical ;  and  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  being  carried  to  London  a  captive, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect  his  escape.    With 
only  two  attendants — John  Ashburnham  and  the  Eeverend 
Dr.  Hudson — he,  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  first,  left 
Oxford  ;  but  his  route  was  not  yet  resolved  upon.     He 
hesitated  whether  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
London,  or,  if  possible,  retreat  north  to  form  a  junction 
with  Montrose,  whose  presumption  misfortune  could  not 
cure.     He  proceeded   to   Henley,  and   from   thence  to 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  within  sight  of  London,  uncertain  King 
whether  at  once  to  repair  to  the  capital.     Of  this  the  par-  foJdTA^ 
liament  was  very  apprehensive,  knowing  that  it  would  at  ^"*^ 
once  occasion  intrigues  to  embroil  affairs,  by  the  pretext  ftige  in  the 
which  it  afforded  his  adherents  of  resorting  thither;  they,  ^^May 
therefore,  pubUshed  an  ordinance  the  instant  they  heard  of  «i  iw^« 
his  retreat  from  Oxford — declaring  that  all  who  harboured 
the  king,  or,  knowing  of  his  resort,  concealed  it,  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  Commonwealth, 
forfeit  their  whole  estates,  and  die  without  mercy.     They 
likewise  ordered  the  immediate  departure,  from  London, 
of  all  Papists,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament.     In  the  meantime,  Charles  had 

*  Clar.  PaperSy  vol.  ii.   p.  209  et  et  seq.;  Append,  to  Evelyn's  Mem* 

»eq,;  Hid.  vol.  V.  p.  835  ^  w^.j  Thur-  p.  116  et  seq.;  compare  pp.  104  and 

Ice's  Stnte  Pavers,  pp.  72-74,  86  et  118 ;  Burnet's  Mem,  of  the  Hamil- 

$eq, ;  Baillie*8  Let,  vol.  ii.  pp.  868-374  tons,  p.  274 ;  Peck's  Detiderata^  ix. 
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CHAP,  visited  families  who  recognised  his  person,  though  they 
-  ^^'  affected  ignorance  of  his  quality ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was,  in  this  way,  apprised  of  the  ordi- 
nance which  thus  threatened  to  cut  him  off  fix>m  all  com- 
munication with  his  supporters.  Having  lingered  for 
some  time,  where  he  twice  narrowly  escaped  detection, 
first  from  a  man  intoxicated,  and  secondly  from  a  hair- 
dresser, who  observed  the  particular  cut  of  the  hair  in 
spite  of  the  attempt  to  conceal  it  by  neghgence,  he  at 
last  turned  towards  the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark. 
This  delay  had  been  partly  owing  to  his  disappointment  of 
a  party  of  horse,  which  had  been  promised  by  Montreuil, 
to  escort  him ;  but  which  came  at  length.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  spite  of  the  negotiation,  Leven  was  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  Charles;  yet,  without  presupposing 
that  he  was  less  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  than  the 
other  officers,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  surprise  he 
showed  was  not  in  some  measure  assumed.  But  poor 
Montreuil  was  reviled  by  them,  and  so  far  sacrificed  by 
the  French  court  to  cover  their  own  dark  designs.  New- 
ark was,  by  the  command  of  Charles,  surrendered  to  the 
Scots ;  and  Montrose,  by  his  orders,  also  laid  down  his 
arms.  That  individual  had  been  again  defeated  in  the 
North,  and  his  influence  was  so  reduced  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  the  strange  expedient  of  employing  his 
limited  troops  to  impress  an  army.*  Though,  however, 
Montrose  laid  down  his  arms,  a  party  in  the  Northj  in 
conjunction  with  Antrim's  forces  under  Colonel  Quito 
and  his  sons,  particularly  Alexander,  kept  the  field  till 
the  following  year  was  far  advanced.  In  reference  to  this 
state  of  matters — to  which  we  shall  afterwards  recur — 
were  not  a  few  intrigues  carried  on.f 

Conceiving  that  they  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands, 

♦  Ruftli.  ToL  vi.  p.  208  «<  »eq. ;  Clar.  p.  199  ei  teq, ;  Baillie's  LH.  voL  ii. 

StaU  Papers,  Tol.  t.  p.  383  et  sea, ;  p.  866  et  9eq. 
Wishart,  chap.  xx. ;  Outhry's  Me-         t  We  shall,  m  a  fitter  plaoDi  die 

motrf,  p.  174  tH  9eq.  j   Whitelocke;  our  aathoxitiea. 
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and  being  not  immediately  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
English  parUament,  which  demanded  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person,  and  sent  Poyntz  to  watch  their  motions, 
the  Scots  retreated  to  Newcastle,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  own  resources.  The  parUament  demanded  the 
persons  of  Ashbumham  and  Hudson ;  but  the  Scots  were 
prepared  with  an  excuse  when  these  individuals  escaped. 
At  Newcastle  every  means  were  taken  to  induce  Charles 
to  agree  to  the  Presbyterian  establishment ;  and  as  he 
affected  to  be  governed  by  conscience,  though  his  private 
correspondence  shows  that  he  was  actuated  by  worldly 
poUcy  only,  Henderson  undertook  to  remove  his  scruples. 
A  long  written  controversy  ensued  between  them  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  their  creeds  ;  but  it  ended  as  is 
usual  with  all  discussions  of  that  nature.  Clarendon  asserts 
that  so  excellent  was  the  royal  argument,  that  Henderson 
indirectly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  vanquished.  But 
such  a  story  of  a  Scottish  divine,  whom  interested  motives 
could  not  sway,  would  have  required  great  authority  to 
confirm  it ;  and,  unfortunately  for  this,  it  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  private  correspondence,  that  Henderson  was 
only  grieved  to  observe,  that  while  Charles  pretended  to 
be  influenced  by  conscientious  scruples,  he  was  really 
actuated  by  that  perverted  thirst  for  dominion,  which 
had  proved  so  calamitous  to  his  country.  Whether  Charles 
was  really  the  author  of  the  controversial  writings  that 
pass  under  his  name  may  well  be  questioned  ;  but  it  has 
justly  been  remarked  that  the  far-famed  production  is 
never  read.  The  style  is  as  stiff  and  pedantic  as  the 
thoughts  are  commonplace.* 


CHAP. 

m. 


*  Clar.  H{st.Yo\.Y.  p.  407  et  seq.;  King 
Charleys  Works ;  Bftillie's  Let.  vol.  ii. 
p.  370  et  seq,  A  death-bed  recanta- 
tion WBB  forged  for  Henderson,  who 
died  during  the  king's  staj  at  New- 
castle. Harris  strongly  questions  whe- 
ther any  such  written  controversy  ever 
tdok  piace ;  no  allusion  to  it  occurs 
in  Baillie'e  LdUrt  or  others,  and  the 


fact  of  one  paper  in  the  king's  hand- 
writing being  in  Lambeth  Library, 
would  not  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Charles  to  Jermyn,  Colepepper; 
and  John  Ashbumnam,  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1646,  seems  to  me  to  estab- 
lish the  point.  He  alleges  that 
Presbyterian  government  is  chiefly 
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CHAP.        When  he  jomecl  the  Scots  he  declared  it  was  not  his 

, i^:^ intention  to  prolong  the  miseries  of  war  ;  and  Oxford,  as 

well  as  the  other  garrisons,  was  surrendered  to  the  con- 
querors, to  whose  credit  it  redounds,  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  New  Model,  they  were  remarkable  for  the  most 
scrupulous  fulfilment  of  articles.  The  garrison  of  Oxford 
consisted  of  about  7000,  containing  the  army  the  king 
had  brought  tliither ;  and  though  part  of  them  were 
Irish,  not  an  insult  was  offered  to  one  of  their  number. 
An  order  was  at  the  same  time  required  from  Charles 
for  the  surrender  of  Dublin,  but  he  evaded  the  request, 
for  he  had  determined  not  to  desist  from  war ;  and  though 
he  sent  a  public  dispatch  to  Ormond,  declaring,  that  as 
nothing  but  regard  to  the  Protestants  of  that  distracted 
country,  who  otherwise  must  have  perished,  had  induced 
him  to  treat,  and  thus  desist  from  his  purpose  of  executing 
vengeance  on  the  rebels,  so  now  he  wished  all  negotia- 
tion to  be  suspended,  that  they  might  still  be  reserved  for 
justice ;  yet  he  privately  instructed  the  same  nobleman 
not  to  obey  his  public  orders,  and  those  instructions  he 
reiterated.  During  his  residence  at  Newcastle,  he  was 
concerting  the  means  of  raising  an  army  in  Ireland.  A 
peace  was  concluded  there  by  Ormond,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  both  Houses.  By  this  the  Irish  engaged  to 
provide  an  army  of  20,000,  and  pour  them  into  Scotland. 
The  stricter  Catholics,  however,  and  their  priests,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions ;  and  as  they  refused  to 
be  bound  by  them,  Glamorgan  was  instructed  and  em- 
powered by  the  monarch  (also  in  the  face  of  a  letter  sent 
to  him  by  Charles  to  drop  all  proceedings)  to  purchase 
their  assistance  on  any  conditions,  even  on  that  of  pawn- 
ing his  three  kingdoms.* 

prised  by  the  Scots  because  it  holds  bassador '  (Clar.  State  Paper$,  voL  ii. 

*  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  people,  p.  247). 

though   they  pretend   other  causes  •  See  previous   reference;    Clar. 

publicly.     1  or  the  second  I  refer  jrou  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237, 305  j  Carte's 

to  mv  naper  of  disputations,  which  Orniond,  vol.  i.  p.  572  et  seq.,  voL  iiL 

you  ehall  have  by  the  French  Am-  pp.  452, 456  et  9eq,,  474  et  §eq.,  478 
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When  he  entered  the  Scottish  camp,  the  EngUsh  par-  chap. 
liament,  with  the  whole  Independent  party  at  least,  were  ^^^* 
under  the  most  serious  apprehensions  that  a  new  war  was 
meditated  ;  and  the  suspicion  was  soon  strengthened  by  a 
letter  from  him  to  Ormond,  wherein  he  mentions  his 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  from  them  to  assist  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  forces  of  Montrose,  to  procure  a  safe  peace 
and  the  restitution  of  his  own  prerogative ;  and  that  as 
the  circumstance  would  prevent  troops  from  being  trans- 
ported by  the  rebels  into  Ireland,  he  desired  that  his 
letters  should  be  shown  to  his  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  to  make  them  resolute  in  his  cause.  It  had  been 
w^ritten  a  few  days  before  his  departure  from  Oxford,  and, 
as  it  was  circulated  throughout  Ireland  by  Ormond,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  general,  Monro,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  EngUsh  parliament.  Great  was  the 
outcry  against  the  Scots  for  their  supposed  perfidy,  but 
they  vindicated  themselves  by  declaring  the  king's  state- 
ment to  be  ' a  most  damnable  untruth'* 

As  the  prospects  of  the  Scots  in  relation  to  English 
affairs  depended  entirely  upon  the  king's  joining  them  on 
their  own  terms — by  acknowledging  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, and  subscribing  tlie  Covenant — they  endeavoured, 
by  every  species  of  entreaty  and  argument,  to  bring  him 
to  the  conditions.  Dreading,  too,  the  influence  of  his 
former  advisers,  and  jealous  of  the  English,  they  tried  to 
prevent  access  to  the  royal  presence  ;  and  Charles,  whose 
hopes  had  at  first  been  sanguine,  complained  of  ill  treat- 
ment, though  he  afterwards  did  them  the  justice  to  own, 
that,  in  regard  to  personal  respect,  he  had  no  cause  to 
complain. 

The   English   parliament    demanded   delivery   of  the 

H  9cq.,  481  et  seq.,  488  et  seq.y  401  letter  to  Monro,  &c.,  164(J  (Baillie's 

ei  seq.,  496  et  seq.JAO  et  8eq.jy24-62S,  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  374  et  seq. ;    Rush. 

532-503  et  seq. ;  Kirch's  Enquiry.  vol.  vi.  p.  260  et  scq. ;  WTiitclocke, 

♦The   kinff's  to  the    Marquis  of  p.  208;  Cobhett's  PwW.  Ifwrf.  vol.  iii. 

Ormondy  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's  p.  403  et  seq.). 
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CHAP,    king's  person  ;  but  the  Scots — arguing  that  Charles  being 
-    ^  _    their  monarch,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  they  were  fully 
as  much  entitled  as  their  southern  neighbours  to  that  im- 
portant charge ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  possession  gave 
them  a  preferable    right  —  refused    compliance.      The 
Enghsh,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  Scots 
having  entered  England  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and  having 
no    right    of  jurisdiction  there  ;    and  it  having  been 
in   the  capacity   of    auxiliaries    that    his    majesty   had 
taken  refuge  in  their  camp,  they  were   bound  to   re- 
ceive directions  from  those  who  paid  them  for  fight- 
ing their  battles.      Charles,  however,  believing  at   this 
time,  from  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  which  generally 
announced  the  public  feeUngs,  that  the  Scots  were  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  him,  was  inclined  to  reside  for 
some  time  with  the  army.    Their  views  were  disclosed  by 
the  following  passage  from  Scripture,  which  was  by  one 
of  their  preachers  read  before  him  :  '  And  behold  all  the 
men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  imto  him,  why 
have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away, 
and  have  brought  the  king  and  his  household,  and  all 
David's  men  with*  him  over  Jordan  ?     And  all  the  men  of 
Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  because  the  king  is 
near  of  kin  to  us :  wherefore  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ? 
Have  we  eaten  at  all  at  the  king's  cost ;  or  hath  he  given 
us  any  gift  ?    And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  said,  we  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  ;  why  then  did  ye 
despise  us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  heard  in 
bringing  back  our  king :  and  the  words  of  the  men  of 
Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  IsraeL' 
Propositions  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  parliament, 
and  consented  to  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  were 
transmitted  to  the  king.     Li  substance  they  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  those  made  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
except  that  the  term  demanded  for  vesting  the  power  of 
the  militia  in  commissioners,  before  it  should  be  settled 
by  bill,  was  prolonged  from  seven   to   twenty  years. 


•  fc' 
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Charles,  as  if  he  had  had  only  one  satirical  remark  in  chap. 
Store,  merely  repeated  the  observation  which  he  made 
both  before  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  before 
that  of  TJxbridge;  for,  having  demanded  whether  the 
commissioners  from  the  parhament  had  any  power  to 
alter  the  conditions  tendered  to  him,  and  having  been 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  told  them  that,  saving  the 
honour  of  the  business,  a  common  trooper  might  have 
equally  well  performed  the  part  assigned  them.  As  it 
was  evident  that  he  would  not  agree  to  the  terms,  nego- 
tiations, both  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
were  set  on  foot  to  gain  him.  By  the  Presbyterian  party 
he  was  urged  to  close  with  them,  ostensibly  on  their  own 
terms,  under  the  prospect  of  a  mitigation  of  them,  when 
the  weight  of  the  kingly  character  should,  with  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs,  give  them  the  ascendency  in  the  state  :  but 
as  he  considered  the  episcopal  hierarchy  a  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  throne,  which  again  upheld  the  church,  while  he 
conceived  the  Presbyterian  government  to  be  so  destruc- 
tive of  monarchical  power,  that  it  would  reduce  him  to  the 
situation  of  a  titular  king,  no  persuasion  prevailed  upon 
him  ;  yet,  instead  of  giving  an  absolute  negative,  he  still 
pretended  to  found  all  his  scruples  upon  a  conscientious 
belief  that  episcopacy  was  a  divine  institution.  The  Pres- 
byterians, however,  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  justly 
regarded  this  as  a  mere  device  to  gain  time,  till  he  con- 
sulted his  masters  beyond  seas,  and  was  in  a  situation  to 
excite  fresh  commotions.  They  therefore  endeavoured  to 
alarm  him,  by  asserting  that  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
from  his  having  been  so  bloody  and  false,  had  resolved  to 
cast  him  and  his  family  off  for  ever  ;  and  that  if  he  did 
not  quickly  assent  to  the  propositions,  all  men — even  the 
Presbyterians — would  abandon  him,  when  the  scaffold  or 
perpetual  imprisonment  would  be  his  doom :  but  this 
effected  nothing,  it  having  been  always  the  misfortune  of 
this  monarch  to  beheve  that  neither  his  person  nor  the 
externals  of  royalty  could  be  in  danger.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, and  all  his  confidential  friends,  importuned  him  to 
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agree  to  the  Presbyterian  government,  provided  he  could 
reserve  the  power  of  the  sword,  since,  by  thus  satisfying 
the  Scots,  he  adopted  the  only  means  of  saving  himself 
for  the  present,  and  preserving  the  chance  of  recovering 
his  full  regal  authority.  But  he,  declaring  to  them  that 
the  church  was  a  more  powerful  engine  than  the  militia, 
and  that,  once  renounced,  it  might  never  be  recovered, 
obstinately  adhered  to  his  resolution.  He  looked  towards 
France  for  assistance,  and  was  warned  in  vain  that  his 
hopes  there  would  prove  a  dream.*  Apprehensions  were 
even  entertained  by  his  own  friends,  that  if  France  inter- 
posed at  aU  with  any  sufficient  force,  it  would  only  be  to 
reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a  tributary  prince ;  and  reso- 
lutions were  entered  into  by  Hopton  and  Hyde  to  defeat 
any  attempt  against  Jersey  and  Guernsey  (to  the  first  of 
which  the  Prince  had  retreated  when  Hopton  was  driven 
into  Cornwall),  an  attempt  which  they  were  warned  that 
the  French  court  meditated  in  conjunction  with  Jermyn, 
the  king's  agent  and  bosom  friend,  whom  that  perfidious 
court  is  said  to  have  bribed  to  such  a  treason.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  intrigues  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Irish,  while  in  Montrose  he  had  still  a  fiind 
of  hope.  Flattered  with  this  prospect  of  affairs,  he  medi- 
tated an  escape  to  his  northern  kingdom,  presaging  that 
a  rupture  between  the  English  and  Scots  would  ensue 
upon  his  absence  ;  and  thence  inferring  that,  when  the 
two  parties  had  been  wearied  and  exhausted  with  mutual 


•  The  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Clar.  Papers  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  proves  beyond  aU  ques- 
tion the  utter  mistake  which  Mr. 
Hume  laboured  under  on  this  most 
important  subject.  Ho  says,  that 
haa  Charles  agreed  to  put  down 
episcopacy,  he  would  have  so  of- 
fended tlie  reliffious  feelings  of  his 
adherents  that  he  would  have  been 
deserted  ;  whereas  his  friends,  with 
the  exception  of  Hyde,  all  urged  him 
to  the  measure ;  and  Jermyn,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Charles,  declares 


that '  there  were  not  five  or  six  per- 
sons of  the  Protestant  persuasion 
who  believed  that  episcopacv  was 
jure  divino,  so  as  to  exclude  any 
other  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity;  and 
that  even  the  divines  at  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridgo  would  not,  though  much 
provoked  *  thereunto,  maintain  that 
(we  might  say  uncharitable)  opinion, 
no,  not  privately  among  your  com- 
missioners' (vol.  ii.  p.  203;  see  also 
p.  242  et  seq.  generally;  and  Baillie*8 
jLetters,  &c.). 
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bloodshed,  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  would  fly  to     chap. 
Lim  for  refuge  against  the  pressure  of  the  times.  .^   ,  V. . 

From  all  these  considerations,  as  well  as  even  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  deceive  both  parties,  Charles 
continued  obstinate  ;  whence,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
eight  months,  the  Scots  determined  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  English  parliament.  While  they  thus  surrendered  liim 
they  still  declared  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  but  they 
meant  such  a  monarchy  as  would  have  left  no  power  to 
the  king,  nor  did  they  conceal  their  sentiments  that  mon- 
archy was  not  inconsistent  with  the  deposition  and  im- 
prisonment of  a  prince  who  wilfully  opposed  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  They  even  declared  in  parliament,  that 
it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  his  assenting  to  their 
propositions  that  they  would  ever  restore  him ;  and  that 
if  he  resisted  the  terms  oflered,  and  entered  their  country, 
they  would  confine  him  for  the  public  good,  and  carry  on 
the  government  without  him.  A  great  party,  however, 
went  so  far  as  to  harbour  the  idea  of  bringing  him  to  the 
scaffoldf  a  project  in  which  they  outdid  the  Independents, 
who  only  entertained  the  idea  of  deposing  him,  and  trans- 
ferring the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  in  their 
custody.  He  was  particularly  anxious  for  a  declaration 
from  the  queen  and  prince,  to  the  effect  of  his  having 
gone  sufficiently  far  in  his  proposed  concessions;  'for,' 
says  he,  '  if  there  be  the  least  imagination  that  364 '  (the 
prince)  '  will  get  more  than  I,  I  shall  not  live  long  after. 
Tliis  is  not  my  opinion  alone,  for  the  F.  ambassador  and 
Montrose  fully  concur  with  me  in  it.'* 

It  was  when  the  Scots  had  lost  all  hopes  of  prevailing 
on  the  king,  and  were  fully  sensible  that  no  trust  could 
be  reposed  in  him,  that  one  of  their  ministers,  after  hav- 
ing uttered  bold  truths,  ordered  the  psalm  to  be  sung 
wliich  begins  thus, 

'  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself. 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise  ?' 

*  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  324 ;  see  also  p.  314. 
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CHAP.     But  Charles,  standing  up  in  his  place,  called  for  the  psalm 
.J^  which  begins  with, 


*  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray, 
For  men  would  me  devour ;' 

and  the  audience  good-naturedly  indulged  him. 

He,  during  his  residence  with  the  Scottish  army,  repeat- 
edly proposed  to  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  his  people ;  but  the  parliament  as  constantly  resisted 
it,  unless  he  would  consent  to  their  propositions,  and  sign 
the  Covenant ;  and  matters  came  at  last  to  a  crisis.    The 
English  ordered  the  Scottish  army  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
as  they  had  no  further  use  for  their  services;  and  the 
Scots  only  pretended  to  delay  on  the  ground  that  great 
arrears  were  due  to  them.      Their  demand  amounted  to 
about  two  millions,  but,  after  all  the  necessary  deductions, 
it  was  reduced  by  the  parliament  to  less  than  a  fifth  of 
that  sum ;  and  one  of  the  implied,  though  not  expressed 
conditions  upon  which  the  first  instalment  was  paid,  was 
^j^tp   ^^^  ^^^  custody  of  the  king's  person  should  be  resigned 
to  the         to  the  English.      This  gave  rise  to  a  great  scandal  against 
Jmu^      the  Scots,  and  their  apology,  in  so  far  as  the  officers  of 
80, 1647.     their  army  were  concerned,  is  not  altogether  admissible : 
That  they  came  into  England  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and 
were,  in  the  common  cause,  as  deeply  interested  in  secur- 
ing the  king's  person  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the 
English  army :  That  his  refuge  in  their  camp  was  a  mere 
matter  of  necessity,  to  prevent  an  ignominious  captivity ; 
and  that,   though    they  regretted  that   he   had   thrown 
himself  upon  their  mercy,  they  did  not  conceive  that  his 
act  could  possibly  absolve  them  from  the  solemn  covenant 
they  had  taken  when  they  engaged  in  the  war :  That,  in 
short,  the  case  was  simply  this,  Charles  saw  that  he  would 
be   a  prisoner  somewhere,   and   preferred  the   Scottish 
army  for  his  keepers ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  an  army,  under  the  command  of  a  committee  of  both 
kingdoms,  could  have  any  possible  right  to  act  for  itself, 
in  opposition  to  those  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
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raised  and  kept  afoot  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  an  an- 
swer to  this  argument,  if  we  admit  that  it  was  urged  in 
good  faith.  But  it  apphes  only  to  the  Scottish  parliament 
and  their  commissioners,  and  not  to  the  military  officers, 
who  had  been  treacherously  tampering  with  Charles 
through  the  French  ambassador,  and  were,  consequently, 
bound  to  continue  their  treachery  to  their  employers,  by 
aflTording  him  an  opportunity  to  escape  if  he  desired  it 
Affairs  had  become  critical  with  the  English,  and  even 
Hollis  and  his  party,  who  ardently  desired  to  favour  the 
Scottish  army,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Fairfax,  now 
urged  its  departure  from  the  kingdom — imagining  that, 
as  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  only  to  continue  during 
the  war,  his  party  might  now  alter  the  New  Model,  and 
recover  the  military  power  into  their  own  hands.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  sadly  disappointed  ;  and  they,  in  no 
small  degree,  attributed  the  failure  of  their  expectations 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  Essex,  whom  they  wished  to 
reinstate  in  the  command,  and  round  whom  both  that 
party  and  the  Scots  had  rallied.  If  the  previous  profes- 
sions of  the  Scots — that  Charles  would  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  if  he  obliged  them  to  surrender  his  person — were 
sincere,  they  had  no  cause  afterwards  to  complain  of  that 
catastrophe,  since  in  that  case  they,  by  surrendering  him, 
must  be  regarded  as  accessory  to  his  fate.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  such  notions  had  been  principally  in- 
dulged by  themselves ;  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  full 
experience  of  the  perfidy  of  Charles,  and  the  second 
resort  to  hostilities,  and  obstinate  rejection  of  all  pro- 
positions, that  such  a  measure  was,  as  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  victors,  fully  resolved  upon.* 


*  Rufih.  ToL  vi.  chap.  z.  and  xi. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  20Qetseq.'y  0\a,r.  StiOe 
Papers f  toL  t.  p.  30  e^  seq. ;  Baillie's 
Lei.  voL  ii.  p.  371  &c.,  already  cited 
(these  letters  are  remarkable  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  state  of  par- 
ties); Cobb. Poi/.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  463 
ei  teq. }  Ludlow,  yoL  i.  p.  174  et  seq. ; 


Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  94  et  seq.  j  Clar. 
Papers^  voL  ii.  p.  242  et  seq. ;  Append, 
to  Evelyn's  Mems.  p.  118  e^  seq.  (no 
wonder  Charles  was  anxious  about 
buminfif  his  cabinet  after  the  dis- 
covery By  the  former);  Burnet's  Mem. 
of  the  Hamittons,  p.  277  et  seq. ;  see 
particularly^  pp.  310, 311.    Charles^ 
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ni. 


It  is  said  that,  when  the  intention  of  the  Scots  to  de- 
liver him  up  was  darkly  communicated  to  Charles,  in  a 
letter  by  Lanerick,  he  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess ; 
and  that,  such  was  the  native  composure  of  his  mind,  he 
continued  it,  unruffled  by  the  intelhgence.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  of  him,  that,  like  his  progenitors,  he  ap- 
peared to  most  advantage  in  adversity,  which  we  may 
remark,  in  passing,  is  far  more  easily  borne  than  pros- 
perity: but  the  narrator  does  not  inform  whence  he 
derived  the  anecdote,  while  in  the  same  paragraph,  and 
seemingly  as  a  reason  for  the  coolness  he  mentions,  he 
apprises  us  that  at  the  moment  he  was  resolved  on  an  es- 
cape, for  which  a  vessel  had  been  provided  by  a  well-known 
character,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Eobert,  Murray.  In  no  case 
could  the  intelligence  be  very  unexpected ;  long  had  he 
been  prepared  for  such  an  event ;  and  independently  of 
an  escape — ^to  Ireland,  as  it  would  appear — ^his  hope  of  a 
different  issue  had  been  founded  entirely  on  the  prospects 
held  out  by  the  Hamiltons,  of  raising  a  party  in  Scotland, 
which,  contrary  to  all  their  former  principles,  should 
attempt  his  unconditional  restoration.  Without  that,  he 
was  not  only  not  averse  to  change  his  keepers,  but  really 
desired  it,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  obtain 
that  success  with  the  English  officers  which  he  was  in- 
flexibly denied  by  the  Scots,  whose  interest  indeed 
accorded  with  their  principles.  He  was  conducted  to 
Holdenby,  where  he  continued  a  considerable  time.* 

During  this  summer  (1646)  an  ordinance  was  passed 


told  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
*  That  if  he  were  a  prisoner  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  divines  that  the 
promises  made  hy  a  prisoner  did  not 
oblige,  though  he  dia  not  assert  that 
to  be  his  own  sense.'  But  he  did 
not  deny  it  to  be  so.  Such  was  the 
use  he  made  of  dinnity.  *  The  king/ 
says  Baillie,  in  a  letter  dated  1st 
December,  1646,  *aU  his  life  has 
loved  irinkeiing  naturally,  and  is 
thought  to  be  much  in  that  action 


now  with  all  parties,  for  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  all '  {Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  412 ). 
Yet  the  imputation  of  insincerity  was, 
according  to  Hume,  of  a  later  growth 
than  his  own  age  (see  Scots  Acts^ 
lately  published,  vol.  vi.  p.  239,  *  De- 
claration concerning  the  King's  Per- 
son ; '  Hailes'  Let,  p.  186  et  seq. 

•  Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons, 
p.  307 ;  Hailes'  Let.  pp.  190,  191;  see 
also  Clar.  Pajyers  vol.  li.  p.  329  et  seq. 
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for  abolishing  Episcopacy,  and  sequestering  the  lands  of    chap. 
the  church  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  the  beneficed  .  /^  _. 
clergy  were  thus  deprived  of  their  livings.    The  impeach-  Episco- 
meiit  of  the  bishops  had  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  in  this  {SSLf  by 
measure  they  suffered  the  punishment.     Whatever  the  ^f^2^ 
bigoted,  whether  in  religion  or  pohtics,  may  think,  it  tember  6, 
surely  cannot  fairly  be  questioned,  that  when  a  political  ^^^^ 
change  deprives  a  body  of  men  of  their  livings,  they  are 
entitled  to  compensation;    and  the  Enghsh   parliament 
cannot  be  justified  in  departing  from  such  a  project  which 
had  formerly  been   contemplated.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  high  clergy,  though  some  of  them  were  men  of 
profound  erudition  and  great  capacity,  did  not  merit 
much  sympathy,  since  they  had  been  at  least  accessory  to 
the  innovations  that  had  led  to  the  change  under  which 
they  smarted,  and  since  the  inferior  clergy  had  been  mer- 
cilessly driven  by  them  from  their  Uyings,  because  they 
would  not  comply  with  audacious  novelties.* 

*  Oid  Pari  Hid.  vol.  xv.  p.  168  j  Cobbett's  Pari  Hid,  voL  iii.  p.  528; 
Kiisli.  vol.  vi.  p.  373  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BTATE  OP  THE  ARMY  AND  MUTDTT — THE  KIXQ  SEIZED  BY  JOYCE 
— THE  ARMY  BROUGHT  UP  TO  LONDON,  AND  THE  EPFECT  ON  THB 
PARLIAMENT — THE  KING  FLIES  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT — SEOOND 
CIVIL  WAR  AND  INVASION  PROM  SCOTLAND  —  THE  TREATY  OF 
NEWPORT — THE  INVADERS  FROM  SCOTLAND  OVERCOME,  AND  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  TERMINATED — KING  SEIZED  A  SECOND  TIME  BY  THS 
ARMY — THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  PURGED  —  THE  KING'S  TRIAL 
AND  EXECUTION. 

CHAP.  Ha.d  the  parliament  been  united  in  interest  and  principles, 
— r^ — '  and  been  still  supported  by  the  people,  they  could  not 
have  had  much  cause  of  fear  from  the  army  they  had 
raised ;  but  as  it  was  divided  into  factions,  while  each 
regarded  the  military  as  the  instrument  of  ascendency  in 
the  state,  intrigues  were  engendered  in  the  army,  and  its 
ruin  attempted  by  one  party,  as  well  as  the  great  body 
encouraged  by  the  other.  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  their 
party,  had  now  gained  the  ascendency ;  and  Hollis,  with 
his  party,  irritated  at  success  which  had  been  so  fatal  to 
their  own  ambition,  determined  to  break  the  army.  But, 
as  another  must  have  been  necessary  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  object  was 
merely  to  recover  the  sword  into  their  own  hands,  and 
by  new  arrangements  crush  their  opponents.  Their  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  particularly  of  Hollis,  exposed  their 
scheme  to  unavoidable  failure.  The  principle  on  which 
they  proposed  to  reduce  the  army — that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  a  military  force  now  that  the  war  was 
closed — was  palpably  uncandid.  The  king's  adherents 
were  ready  on  the  first  opportunity  to  take  the  field. 
Without  regularly  embodying  and  exercising  the  train- 
bands throughout  the  country,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
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perfect  order,  the  dissolution  of  the  military  could  only  chap. 
give  rise  to  a  new  war,  to  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  _  ^'  - 
the  parliament.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  object 
was  merely  to  disgrace  and  dissolve  the  present  army 
that  they  might  raise  another.  But  it  may  appear  so 
extraordinary  that  the  Independent  party,  which  had 
been  so  successful,  should  now  be  outvoted  in  the  two 
Houses,  after  the  success  that  had  procured  them  the 
support  of  the  people,  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  explain  the  cause.  We  may  easily  conclude 
that  many  who  had  voted  for  the  New  Model,  out  of  fear 
that  the  Eoyalists  would  otherwise  prevail  in  the  struggle, 
were  not  now  unwilling  to  see  a  fresh  change  in  the 
military  establishment.  But  this  would  not  have  been 
suflBicient  to  counterbalance  the  increasing  weight  of  Vane, 
Cromwell,  and  their  friends.  The  real  cause  was,  the 
addition  of  a  great  number  of  new  members.  Of  these, 
many,  no  doubt,  supported  the  Independent  party ;  but, 
as  in  the  western  districts,  from  the  state  of  property,  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  led  the  country,  and  were 
devoted  to  the  royal  interest,  so  now,  from  the  same 
causes,  that  quarter  returned  members  who,  though 
hostile  to  both  parties,  yet  threw  their  weight  into  the 
Presbyterian  scale  as  the  lightest ;  and  the  number,  par- 
ticularly from  Cornwall,  being  great,  they  enabled  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  Lower  House  to  carry  the  measures 
against  the  army,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Many  peers,  too,  were  allowed  to  compound 
with  two  years'  rent  for  their  pardon,  and,  having  re- 
sumed their  seats,  gave  their  preponderance  also  in  the 
Upper  House ;  but  the  majority  of  both  Houses  forgot 
that  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of 
the  army;  and  the  resentment  of  Hollis  seems  not  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  injustice.  Upwards  of  twelve 
months'  pay  was  due,  and  it  was  proposed  to  allow  only 
that  of  seven  weeks,  and  reserve  the  remainder  to  be 
settled  after  their  disbanding.    The  soldiers,  who  pro- 
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^?^*  bably  believed  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  funds  for 
' — ^ — '  the  payment  of  anotlier  army,  naturally  conceived  this 
mc^i^"  ^  ^^  gross  injustice ;  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
tweenthe  difficulties  witli  which  individuals  should  contend  for 
and  anmy.  wagcs,  after  having  laid  down  arms ;  and  as  an  act  of 
indemnity  was  refused,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to 
prosecution  from  the  civil  power  for  what  they  had 
performed  as  soldiers ;  but  it  was  intended  to  send  a 
large  proportion  of  them  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
and  they  objected  to  the  service  unless  they  saw  a  dis- 
position to  grant  the  proper  encouragement.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
state  as  mere  mercenaries,  but  as  citizens,  not  only  deeply 
interested  in  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  zea- 
lously determined  to  defend  it ;  and  that,  had  they  been 
pure  mercenaries,  yet  that  which  the  service  demanded 
could  not  properly  exceed  the  original  terms,  wliich 
were  understood  to  be  limited  to  tlie  English  war.  They, 
however,  declared  their  readiness  to  embark,  provided 
their  arrears  were  paid,  disclaiming  all  thoughts  of 
mutiny ;  but  representing  strongly  that  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if,  after  having  served  the  pubUc  so  successfully, 
they  should  be  sent  back  to  those  trades  which  they  had 
renounced  for  the  common  good,  not  only  without 
reward,  but  even  without  the  ordinary  wages  to  which, 
as  mercenaries,  they  were  fully  entitled.  They  petitioned 
also  for  rehef  to  orphans,  widows,  and  the  maimed. 
Their  feelings  were  the  more  strongly  excited  by  the 
suggestion  that  some  in  civil  offices  had  accumulated 
large  fortunes,  and  even  by  a  suspicion  that  the  party 
in  parliament  hostile  to  them,  purposely  withheld  their 
pay,  that,  by  obliging  them  to  Hve  at  free  quarters,  they 
might  render  them  generally  odious  to  the  community, 
so  that  all  classes  might  unite  in  calling  for  the  dis- 
banding. 

When   the  petition  in  which  they  represented  their 
grievances  was  presented,  Hollis,  who  had  long  before 
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laid  his  plans  for  dissolving  this  anny,  that  he  and  his  chap. 
party  might  recover  command  of  the  sword,  hastily  drew  _  ^y*  ^ 
up  on  his  knee  a  resolution,  which,  at  a  late  hour,  and 
when  the  House  was  thin,  he  procured  the  adoption  of — 
that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  to  put  con- 
ditions upon  the  parliament,  and  to  obstruct  the  relief 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  vote  brought  with  it  the  evil  which 
it  was  pretendedly  calculated  to  avoid.  The  soldiers 
lamented  that  this  rash  vote  deprived  them  of  their  rights 
as  citizens  merely  because  they  had  saved  the  repubUc 
by  their  valour  as  soldiers,  and  a  deeper  spirit  of  discon- 
tent rapidly  spread  through  the  ranks.  That  it  is  ever 
dangerous  for  soldiers  to  interfere  with  the  civil  power, 
is  an  indisputable  principle ;  but  before  parliament  had 
resolved  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the  army,  it 
ought  to  have  satisfied  the  just  demands  of  the  military.* 
Certain  commissioners — Dacres,  Sir  William  Waller, 
Major-general  Massey,  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  were 
sent  by  both  Houses  to  the  army  to  make  propositions 
for  the  Irish  war  ;  and  the  army,  on  its  part,  appointed 
deputies  to  transact  for  them.  The  deputies  having 
alluded  to  their  grievances,  which  the  commissioners 
assured  them  either  had  been,  or  would  be,  redressed, 
next  adverted  to  the  officers  under  whom  they  were  to 
serve  in  Ireland,  intimating  that  they  desired  such  as 
they  could  confide  in  for  talent.  The  commissioners 
answered,  that  both  Houses  had  fixed  on  General 
Skippon  as  commander-in-chief,  and  the  army  seemed 
satisfied  with  him ;  but  they  remarked,  that  if  the  other 
general  officers  whom  they  were  attached  to — meaning 
Fairfax  and  CromweU — were  appointed,  they  would  all 
go  to  a  man.  It  would  appear  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  army  engaged  in  this  service,  but  that  several  of  the 

•  LudloWi  voL   i.  p.  l&Betseq,;  vol.  vi.  chap,  xiii.;  Cobbett's  Porl, 

Hutchiiiflon,  toL  ii.  p.  07  «<  seq. ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  660  et  seq, ;  Baillie's 

Clar.  Hid.  vol.  v.  p.  428    ei  seq. ;  Let,  vol.  iii  pp.  0  et  seq.,  16  et  seq,  j 

Wliitelocke,  p.  243  et  seq. ;    Rush.  Berkeley's  Mem.  p.  11  e6  seq. 
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CHAP,  chief  officers  were  active  in  preventing  such  a  dismem- 
^^'  berment  of  the  military  force,  while  certain  deputies  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament  a  vindication  from  the  late 
charge  of  being  enemies  to  the  state,  declaring  that  they 
saw  designs  entertained  against  them,  and  many  of  the 
godly  part  of  the  kingdom.  Still,  eight  himdred  and 
upwards  of  one  regiment  consented  to  go  upon  the  ex- 
pedition, and  an  ordinance  of  indemnity  against  civil 
actions,  at  the  instance  of  many  who  wished  to  ruin  a 
body  of  men  whom  they  could  not  overthrow  in  the 
field,  was  passed.  Others  followed  the  example,  and  a 
negotiation  was  going  on  with  the  rest,  whom  it  was 
resolved  to  disband,  if  they  obstinately  declined  the  ser- 
vice. Had  any  of  tlie  distempers  been  confined  to  the 
army,  it  is  evident  from  this  that  they  might  have  been 
easily  quashed  ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  a 
military  body,  so  limited  in  number,  could  have  ventured 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, without  any  proper  head  or  civil  government ;  and, 
had  they  done  so,  they  must  have  been  quickly  reduced ; 
but  as  the  two  parties  in  the  state — Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents— were  nearly  balanced,  and  each  had  regarded 
the  military  force  as  subservient  to  its  own  ascendency, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Independents  were  to  yield  to 
the  sinister  motions  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  case 
of  this  kind  there  will  always  be  a  numerous  body  who, 
not  entering  into  the  views  of  either  party,  but  steering 
a  middle  course,  occasionally  throw  their  strength  into 
the  one  scale,  and  then  into  the  other,  and  at  this  time 
there  might  be  many  of  this  description.  By  a  narrow 
majority  had  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  or  the  New 
Model,  been  carried  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
that,  jealous  of  an  army  which  had  been  so  victorious 
under  leaders  of  such  a  determined  character  as  Crom- 
well, they  should  have  desired  a  succession  of  com- 
manders ;  and  consequently  the  dismemberment  of  this 
army,  whose  victories  had  given  them  confidence  and 
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union,  and  the  appointment-  of  a  new  body  of  military,  chap. 
which,  though  inferior  in  discipline,  would,  now  that  the  -  ^^'  . 
king's  forces  were  disorganised,  be  sufficiently  qualified 
to  keep  down  fresh  insurrections ;  while  the  men,  lately 
drawn  from  their  civil  employments,  would  not  acquire 
the  habits  necessarily  engendered  by  such  a  brilliant 
ciu-eer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  success  had,  with  the 
nation  at  large,  and  even  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
parliament,  given  such  a  character  to  the  Independents, 
that,  as  has  been  said,  we  must  account  for  their  being 
outvoted,  to  the  great  accession  of  new  members,  from 
the  West  particularly,  who  joined  the  Presbyterians,  to 
overpower  a  party  that  had  overcome  them  in  war.  The 
return  of  peers,  on  paying  a  composition,  produced  a 
similar  effect  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  the  country  in 
general  supported  the  Independents,  who— as  they  per- 
ceived that  the  object  of  the  Presbyterians  was  their 
ruin,  and  that  they  would,  after  the  dissolution  of  this 
army,  and  the  levying  of  another,  be  enabled,  by  coales- 
cing with  the  Scots,  to  bear  down  all  opposition — set 
every  engine  to  work  to  stir  up  the  army  to  second  their 
views.  The  military,  therefore,  thus  encouraged,  regu- 
larly appointed  from  every  troop  deputies,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  adjutators  (a  word  wliich  has  been  converted 
into  agitators),  and  were  prepared  to  capitulate  in  an 
organised,  and  consequently  a  most  dangerous,  form. 
Ireton  was  understood  to  be  the  man  employed  to  em- 
body the  complaints  in  writing,  and  the  papers  do  credit 
to  his  talents.  The  fanaticism  ascribed  to  the  soldiery 
nowhere  appears  in  these  productions ;  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  the  military  do  not  object  to  the  Presby- 
terian establishment,  but  merely  to  the  intolerance  which 
accompanied  it.  With  a  limited  presbytery  they  would 
have  been  satisfied ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  opposite  party;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  urged  on  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastics  in 
order  to  render  the  difference  irreconcilable.     The  most 

b2 
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CHAP,     implacable  enemy  to  the  Independents  was  Hollis,  who 
-^  ^]'    ^  rsoon  forgot,  in  discomfiture,  the  views  he  set  out  with, 
while  he  stood  near  the  head  of  the  triumphant  party. 

Some  remarks  which  fell  fjx)in  Cromwell  at  this  time 
were  afterwards  supposed  to  indicate  the  views  of  aggran- 
disement which  he  subsequently  realised.  He  observed 
to  Ludlow  how  unfortunate  it  was  for  them  to  serve  a 
parhainent  or  public  body,  as  the  strictest  integrity  no 
more  secured  tliem  from  obloquy,  than  the  most  merito- 
rious service  gained  them  reward;  but  that  a  general 
could  at  once  both  appreciate  and  reward  merit.  When, 
too,  one  of  the  petitions  from  the  army  arrived,  and 
produced  great  dissiitisfaction  in  the  House,  he  remarked, 
'  These  fellows  will  never  be  quiet  till  the  soldiers  pull 
them  out  by  the  ears.'  What  with  his  interest  in  parUa- 
ment,  and  the  great  abilities  of  Ireton,  joined  to  his  own, 
he  had,  in  this  troubled  period,  when  teton  had  become 
the  organ  of  the  soldiers,  obtained  an  ascendency  beyond 
that  of  Fairfiix  himself ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
latter  ever  objecteil  to  the  measures,  and  the  documents 
under  his  own  hand  distinctly  estabhsh  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  sentiments  afterwards,  they  at  this  time  did 
not  fall  short  of  those  of  Cromwell  Though  that  indi- 
vidual, however,  might  possibly  now  begin  to  entertain 
very  ambitious  views,  yet  the  construction  afterwards  put 
on  insulated  remarks  was  probably  erroneous,  and  a  man 
of  integrity,  in  calling  to  mind  past  occurrences,  may,  in 
his  anxiety  to  discover  some  proofs  of  a  latent  puq>ose, 
allow  his  prepossessions  to  give  a  turn  to  words  which 
they  would  not  have  borne,  and  even  unconsciously  to 
modify  the  words  themselves.  Most  certain  it  is,  that 
neither  the  statesmen  who  acted  with  him,  nor  the  very 
officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  present  business,  sus- 
pected his  designs.  It  is  alleged,  too,  by  the  Presbyterian 
party,  that  he  affected  the  utmost  grief  and  indignation 
At  the  present  proceedings  of  the  military ;  but  he  appears 
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to  have,  at  this  time,  steadily  adhered  to  his  party — indeed  chap. 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  kept  his  ground — and  his  v .  ^,'  ^ 
party  were  averse  to  the  disbanding,  which  was  intended 
to  transfer  the  sword  to  the  Presbyterians.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  unhkely  that  he  both  expressed  and  felt 
indignation  at  the  first  symptoms  of  mutiny:  he  might 
even  expect  to  be  sent  to  Ireland ;  but,  as  the  rash  and 
violent  proceedings  instigated  by  HoUis  roused  the  sol- 
diery and  their  supporters,  so  a  fresh  plot  against  Cromwell 
himself  necessarily  taught  both  him  and  his  party  that 
they  had  no  security  but  in  preserving  the  army.  Hollis 
and  the  Presbyterian  party^  who  had  long  aimed  at  his 
destruction,  secretly  concerted,  before  the  appointment  of 
adjutators,  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  on  a  general  charge 
of  instigating  the  troops  to  mutiny — though  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  particular  fact  which  could  justify  such  a 
measure — ^in  order  that  they  might  the  more  easily  break 
the  array  during  his  confinement ;  and  he,  having  received 
intelligence  of  it,  immediately  departed  for  the  camp, 
when  his  enemies  forbore  to  show  an  intention  which 
they  could  not  execute.  Having  taken  refuge  with  the 
array,  he  naturally,  both  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of 
his  friends  and  party,  zealously  cooperated  w^ith  the 
military,  and  thus  the  secret  plots  of  his  enemy  Hollis,  a 
second  time  recoiled  upon  their  author.* 

Thus  matters  proceeded,  and  an  order  w^as  issued  to 
disband  the  army,  allowing  eight  weeks'  pay  instead  of 
fifty,  which  was  dut3 ;  but  the  soldiery  were,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  with  an  intention  of  conspiring  with  the 
king,  and  certain  intercepted  letters  to  him  from  Ash- 
bumham  seemed  to  confirm  the  idea.  That  individual 
also  advised  his  majesty  not  to  close  with  the  parKament 
at  this  juncture ;  for  that,  as  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain,  leisure  would  be  aflbrded  to 

•  Ilutcbinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  211  j  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  lOo  et  seq. 
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CHAP,    foreign  states  to  pour  in  50,000  troops  for  the  recovery 
^    ^y*    .  of  his  throne.* 

When  the  mutinous  state  of  the  army  became  terrible 
to  the  pariiament,  and  particularly  to  the  Presbyterian 
party,  a  proposal  was'  made  by  Massey  to  raise  another 
army  immediately,  in  order  to  disband  the  present  troops 
by  force ;  while  petitions  from  various  quarters  for  an 
immediate  accommodation  with  the  king  were  encouraged. 
Each  party  now  evidently  hoped,  by  a  coalition  with  the 
monarch,  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  state ;  and  as  the 
miHtary  beheved  that,  imless  they  prevented  it  by  a 
decisive  step,  they  should  see  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh 
army,  through  a  coalition  between  him,  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  Presbyterians,  they  formed  the  resolution  of  frustrating 
such  a  purpose  by  taking  possession  of  his  person.  Ac- 
Joyce  cording  to  this  resolution.  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  party  of 
SeSn^s^  500,  proceeded  to  Iloldenby  House  and  demanded  his 
person  and  majesty  from  the  commissioners.  They,  amazed  at  the 
to  the  demand,  asked  by  whose  authority  it  was  made  ?  Joyce 
3^64?!^^  and  his  brother  officers  replied,  by  the  army,  and  insisted 
on  being  admitted  to  Charles.  Access  having  been  al- 
lowed, liis  majesty  put  the  same  question,  and  received  a 
similar  answer.  He  obtained  an  assurance,  however,  of 
personal  protection,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  Next 
morning  the  king  again  demanded  by  what  authority  he 
was  to  be  carried  away ;  asking,  at  the  same  time,  for 
Joyce's  commission;  Joyce  pointed  to  his  soldiers,  and 
told  him  these  were  his  commission:  Charles  smilingly 
remarked,  *  that  it  was  as  well  a  written  one  as  he  had 
ever  beheld — a  company  of  handsome  proper  gentlemen 
as  he  had  seen  a  great  while.'  Accompanied  by  the 
commissioners,  he  then  proceeded  to  the  army.  The 
military  excused  themselves  for  this  act  by  alleging  that 
they  had  received  intimation  of  a  design  to  surprise  the 
king,  and  declaring  that  they  could  not  be  contented  with 

•  Rush.  Tol.  vi.  ch.  xiii ;  ITollis's  Mefn. ;  Clar.  JHtd.  vol.  v.  p.  428  et  seq. ; 
Ludlow  J  Hutchinson  j  Whitelocko,  p.  248, 
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the  payment  of  arrears,  unless  they  were  assured  that    chap. 
their  present  enemies  should  not  be  their  future  judges.    _  ^y*    - 
In  the  meantime  a  guard  was  put  upon  Charles  by  Colonel 
Wlialey,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  preventing  a 


new  war.* 


The  city  of  London  having  begun  to  raise  a  force  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  army,  the  latter  determined 
to  march  towards  the  metropoHs;  and  a  long  petition, 
which  struck  directly  at  the  authority  of  both  Houses, 
was  presented  from  Fairfax  and  his  soldiers,  to  purge  the 
parliament 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that  the 
army,  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  community, 
began  regularly  to  dictate  to  parhament  in  affairs  of 
government — as,  that  the  representation  should  be  more 
equal ;  the  present  parliament  quickly  determined,  and 
another  appointed,  wliile  a  biennial  law  should  be  passed 
to  secure  a  frequent  change.  They  also  insisted  that  the 
Lower  House  should  be  purged  of  those  malignant  mem- 
bers who  had  opposed  the  parhament  during  the  late 
war ;  and  they  brought  a  charge  against  eleven  members, 
of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
for  that  purpose  unjustly  to  break  the  present  army,  and 
raise  a  fresh  one.  These  were  HoUis,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Charge  by 
Clotworthy, Waller,  Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  agIiMt*the 
and  Nichols.  HolUs  complains  loudly  of  the  general  '*^«^^«'" 
nature  of  the  charge  agamst  him ;  but  whoever  dispas- 
sionately considers  his  conduct  towards  Cromwell  will 
confess  that  he  complained  with  a  peculiarly  iU  grace. 
To  meet  the  present  storm,  the  Presbyterian  party  mus- 
tered all  their  force;  and  as  the  common  council  of 
London  supported  them,  matters  seemed  to  tend  to  a 
second  war. 

The  proceedings  of  the  army  had  been  conducted  with 
uncommon  abihty ;  and  their  moderation,  in  so  far  as 

•  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  603  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  260  vt  seq,  j  Berkeley, 
pp.  11-13. 
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CHAP,     moderation  was  compatible  with  their  interference  at  all, 
-    ^y*    ^  was  remarkable.     Their  professions  for  public  liberty,  too, 
were  great ;  and,  while  their  friends  were  numerous  in  all 
quarters,  several  counties,  as  Bucks,  openly  declared  ap- 
probation of  their  conduct.     They,  therefore,  advanced 
to  St.  Alban's,  with  a  manifestation  to  approach  to  London 
itself ;  and  though  some  of  the  impeached  members  were 
for  meeting  the  issue,  yet,  as  the  rest  insisted  they  should 
all  retire,  they  comphed.     Far  from  attempting  further 
opposition,  the  parliament  proposed  an  act  of  oblivion ; 
and   the  common  council,  abandoning  their  measures, 
addressed   them  in  the  character  of  arbitrators  in  the 
state.     The  new  levies  were  laid  aside,  and  fresh  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  treat.     By  an  ordinance  of  4th  May, 
the  militia  of  London  had  been  transferred  from  the  In- 
dependent party,  of  whom  the  late  lord  mayor  was  one ; 
but  it  was  now  restored  to  the  former  commissioners. 
Having  been  thus  gratified,  the  army  obeyed  an  order 
Tumults     not  to  advance  further.     But,  soon  after,  tumults  were 
great         fomented,  and  a  large  body  of  the  seditious  having  entered 
gwrty,  with  ^i^Q  Lower  House,  forced  it  to  vote  at  their  pleasure.     The 
spwikeni,     members  of  the  Lidependent  party  now  conceived  them- 
thehomies   sclvcs  uo  longcr  safc ;  and  the  speakers  of  both  Houses, 
ofpariia-    attended  with  nineteen  members  of  the  higher,  and  a 

ment,  and  ^ 

takerefog©  hundred  of  the  lower,  went  to  the  anny  at  Hoimslow 
Rrmy^juiy  Hcutli  to  demand  its  protection.  The  military  rent  the 
26, 1647.     air  with  acclamations,  and  gave  to  this  body  the  respect 

due  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Procood-  The  members  who  had  not  seceded  now  met  in  either 
STb-  House,  conceiving  that  this  was  the  time  to  carry  those 
measures  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  frustrated  by 
the  Independent  party.  Mr.  Pelham  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  Lower  House;  Lord  Willoughby  of  the  Upper. 
The  eleven  members  who  had  been  forced  to  retire  in 
consequence  of  the  charge  against  them  by  the  army 
were  recalled;  and  with  little  opposition  was  it  voted, 
that  the  king  should  come  to  his  parliament  with  honour, 


0(?nco. 
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freedom,  and  safety ;  and  that  the  order  which  had  passed  chap. 
on  the  24th  for  putting  all  land  forces  under  Sir  Thomas  _  ^^'  - 
Fairfax,  gave  him  no  power  over  the  trained  bands  or 
garrisons.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  in  which 
were  included  the  eleven  members,  with  powers  to  grant 
commissions  to  commanders  of  horse  and  foot.  They 
voted  that  the  commanders  of  the  city  militia  should  be 
empow^ered  to  punish  all  who  did  not  repair  to  their 
colours,  and  that  the  master  and  assistant  of  the  Trinity 
House  should  arm  all  the  seamen  whom  they  could  find. 
Massey  was  appointed  general,  and  he  immediately  sum- 
moned all  the  reformadoes,  &c.  then  fit  for  the  occasion, 
measures  having  been  taken  to  form  them  into  regiments. 
Disposed  to  carry  his  new  commission  to  its  utmost  height, 
he  immediately  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
who  petitioned  to  be  put  under  separate  command,  as 
well  as  others  who  petitioned  for  composing  matters,  and 
wounded  and  killed  several.  But  this  tumult  was  short-  The  army 
lived :  the  army  marched  to  the  city,  and  resistance  was  London 
abandoned.  The  common  council  likewise  sent  a  message  J^^^^e 
to  Fairfax,  tliat,  as  they  understood  the  object  was  to  members, 
restore  tlie  secluded  members,  they  were  ready  to  concur  e,  164T** 
in  the  measure.  The  general  answered,  that  a  declaration 
lately  published,  wherein  the  soldiers  were  charged  as  the 
authors  of  the  present  confusion,  should  be  recalled  ;  that 
the  impeached  members  should  be  deserted,  and  the 
mihtia  relinquished ;  that  the  forts  and  hne  of  communi- 
cation, and  other  forts,  should  be  dehvered  up ;  that  the 
new  forces  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  other  works 
demolished ;  that  the  guard  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  parUament,  and  such  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot  as  he 
thought  proper  to  appoint  be  received  within  the  lines ; 
and  lastly,  that  his  army  should  be  allowed  to  march 
through  the  city  without  interruption.  These  demands 
were  not  to  be  resisted  ;  and  such  was  the  excellent  dis- 
cipline of  the  anny,  that  in  its  marcli  through  the  city  it 
did  not  offer  an  insult  to  an  individual. 
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CHAP.  The  two  speakers  and  the  seceding  members  were 
^^'  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  Westminster,  where  they 
resumed  their  seats.  Measures  of  a  very  opposite  nature 
from  those  lately  adopted  were  now  taken.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  army  were  ratified,  and  Fairfax  appointed 
generahssimo,  with  power  to  place  and  displace  officers  at 
discretion,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  London  militia. 
But  matters  did  not  terminate  there.  He  was  nominated 
constable  of  the  Tower,  with  authority  to  name  his  de- 
puties, and  empowered  to  appoint  a  guard  for  the  par- 
liament Thus,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  one  evil, 
did  the  two  Houses  expose  themselves  to  anotlier.  Fairfax 
was  invited  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  ;  a  com- 
mittee was  enjoined  to  discover  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  late  tumults,  and  the  promoters  of  the  association  de- 
clared against  by  the  House  on  the  24th  of  July.  They 
were  Ukewise  instructed  to  inquire  who  had  raised  any 
force  in  maintenance  of  that  engagement.  All  reformado 
soldiers  and  officers  were  commanded  to  depart  fix)m 
London,  and  ordered  not  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  town.  The  12th  of  August  was  ordained  to  be  kept 
as  a  thanksgiving  day  for  restoring  the  members  wthout 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  a  month's  pay  given  to  each 
non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier,  as  a  gratuity  for 
their  meritorious  services.  Acts  of  indemnity  were  passed 
in  favour  of  Southwark,  and  the  forces  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Kent ;  while  thanks  for  joining  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's 
army  were  bestowed  \ipon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  John  Maynard  and  Sir  J.  Gl}m  were  dismissed  the 
Lower  House  for  being  accessory  to  bringing  the  restraint 
upon  it.  Sir  John  Gayi'e,  the  lord  mayor,  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  four  aldennen,  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  while  impeachments  for 
levying  war  upon  the  kingdom  were  also  voted  against 
the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Lincoln,  and  Lords 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  Huntingdon.* 

•  Cobbett's   ParL  Hid,  vol.  iii.      p.  f3.30  ct  $eq.,   xvL  p.  70   ei  seq,; 
p.  724  et  seq, ;  Oid  ParL  Hid.  vol.  xv.      Whitelocke,  p.  240  d  aeq.,  200   d 
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During  this  time  the  king  was  not  idle  ;  and  could  he     chap. 
have  only  been  steady  to  any  one  principle,  with  a  reso-       ^^' 


lution  to  make  certain  concessions,  he  might  have  sue-  King's  ne- 
ceeded  in  recovering  a  considerable  share  of  power.  Far  ^^^^  ^°°^' 
from  wishing  to  suppress  monarchy  at  this  juncture,  the 
army  would  have  restored  him  on  better  terms  than  the 
Presbyterians..  The  utmost  personal  respect  was  paid  to 
him ;  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  himself  in  the  English 
ritual,  which  was  so  strongly  denied  before ;  instead  of 
the  seclusion  under  which  he  was  obUged  to  live  in  the 
Scottish  army,  he  enjoyed  at  all  times  the  free  access  of 
his  fiiends,  while  the  Independent  party  also  recommended 
great  moderation  towards  the  Eoyalists,*  and  every  regard 
to  the  king's  pretensions  which  was  compatible  with 
general  liberty.  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  queen  to  promote  a  firm 
union  with  the  army,  not  only  returned  to  the  king,  but 
resided  constantly  with  him.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were 
both  anxious  for  a  speedy  accommodation ;  and,  as  the 
former  freely  resumed  his  place  in  parliament  after  the 
removal  of  his  adversaries,  both  he  and  his  son-in-law 
used  their  influence  there,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  As  the  negotiations  proceeded,  pro- 
posals to  the  following  effect  were  drawn  by  Ireton,  to  be 
laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval,  previously  to  their 
being  transmitted  to  parliament : — That  there  should  be 
a  law  for  biennial  parliaments,  or  in  other  words,  for 
summoning  a  parliament  every  second  year ;  and  that, . 


seq.  In  page  248  the  reader  will 
find  the  motiyes  of  Ilollis  and  his 
friends  fullj  developed,  and  also  the 
line  of  pobcy  pursued  by  Cromwell 
and  his  friends  (Kush.  vol.  vii.  p.  738 
et  900. ;  Clar.  Hist.Yol,  v.  n.  450  et  seq,), 
*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  192  et  seq, ;  Ber- 
keley's Mem.  p.  8  e^  seq. ;  Hutch- 
inson*s  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  112;  Her- 
bert, p.  25  «^  seq, ;  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  v. 
441  et  seq.  Though  a  guard  was  put 
upon  Charles,  the  reader  must  not 
suppose  that  he  ever  was,  either  at 


Newcastle,  Holdenby,  or  now,  con- 
fined to  any  house.  He  was  not 
only  allowed  the  various  amusements 
and  exercises  of  bowling  and  the  like, 
but  rode  about  at  his  pleasure,  while 
the  guard  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. '  Sir  Kobert  Pye,  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  now  supplied  the  place 
of  equerry,  riding  tare  before  him 
whenever  he  rode  abroad  *  (Ludlow, 
vol.  i.  p.  193).  He  hunted  too 
(Whitelocke,  p.  267). 
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CHAP,  after  it  had  sat  fourteen  days,  it  should  be  adjoumable  or 
^  ^y*  dissoluble  at  the  royal  pleasure  ;  but  that  a  better  appro- 
priation of  members  to  the  numbers  of  the  community 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  freedom  of  elections  fiilly 
provided  for :  that  a  council  of  state  should  be  imme- 
diately appointed  for  such  a  term,  not  exceeding  seveu 
years,  as  should  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  during  their 
appointment  the  members  should  not  be  removable  ex- 
cept for  malversation ;  that  the  king  might,  authorised  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  summon  a  parliament  betwixt 
the  biennial  parliaments,  provided  it  did  not  disturb  the 
coiu'se  of  biennial  elections ;  but  that  the  biennial  par- 
liaments were  to  appoint  committees,  which  should 
manage  such  business  as  might  be  committed  by  one 
])arliament,  at  its  rising,  till  the  assembling  of  another. 
These  proposals  also  vindicated  the  House  of  Commons 
from  any  proceedings  against  them  by  the  Peers,  and  pro- 
vided perfect  immunity  from  any  censure  for  what  passed 
in  the  House  :  there  was  a  provision,  too,  regarding  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Houses,  and  that  no  paixlon,  after 
judgment,  should  l>e  granted  by  the  king  without  the 
consent  of  parUament.  It  was  provided  also  that  grand 
juiymen  should  be  appointed  according  to  a  division  of 
the  counties,  instead  of  being  eligible  at  the  discretion  of 
under-sheriffs.  That  the  mihtia,  with  the  power  of  raising 
money  for  its  support,  and  everything  regarding  it,  should 
be  under  the  power  of  parliament  for  ten  years,  and  that^ 
in  the  meantime,  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
present  establishment  should  be  provided,  and  commanders 
be  immediately  nominated  :  that  the  great  officers  of  state 
should  be  nominated  by  the  first  biennial  parliament,  and 
should  continue  under  the  nomination  of  parliaments  for 
the  next  ten  years,  after  which,  on  any  vacancy,  three 
should  be  named,  of  whom  his  majesty  should  choose 
one.  But  it  was  particularly  provided  that  none  of  tlie 
Cavaliei's,  or  such  as  had  borne  arms  against  the  parlia- 
ment, should  be  eligible  for  five  years :  that  all  declara- 
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tions  against  th6  Parliamentary  party  should  be  recalled  ;     chap. 

and  that  grants  of  peerage  since  May,  1642,  should  be  . ^^' 

made  void,  while  no  peer  should  be  thereafter  created 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  The  ordinance  for 
taking  away  wards  was  to  be  confirmed ;  the  cessation 
with  Ireland  declared  null;  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  transferred  to  both  Houses.  All  coercive  power  and 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  bishops  ;  and  ministers 
paid  by  a  mode  less  oppressive  than  by  tithes.  But  epis- 
copal government  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  objected 
to,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Covenant  should  not  be 
enforced.  There  were  some  minor  provisions  stipulated 
for ;  but  the  number  of  persons  excepted  from  pardon 
was  reduced  to  seven,  unnamed,  and  that  more  with  a 
desire  to  imply  the  justice  of  the  cause,  than  to  inflict 
punishment  on  their  opponents.* 

These  propositions  were  much  milder  than  those  which 
had  been  tendered  to  Charles  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war;  when  Denzil  HoUis,  who  now  denounced 
the  Independent  party  as  anti-monarchical,  as  levellers  of 
ranks,  and  subverters  of  every  constitutional  principle, 
was  not  only  active  in  promoting  the  hai^shest  terms,  but 
declared  that  he  abhorred  the  very  word  accommodation. 
Never,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  were  terms  so  mild 
proposed  to  a  conquered  prince,  and  (though  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  miUtary  commanders  might  abuse  their 
tnist)  nothing  short  of  them  could  have  secured  the  safety 
of  those  who  so  lately  opposed  him.f 

But,  far  from  yielding  to  these  terms,  Charles  only 
meditated  a  fresh  war  upon  his  people.  Different  parties 
courted  him,  and  he  flattered  himself  always  that,  while 
he  ran  no  risk  either  in  his  person  or  regal  dignity,  he 
might,  with  the  assistance  of  one,  subdue  the  rest,  and 

•  Berkeley's  Mem,  p.  32  et  seq. ;      Cobbett's  Pari.  Mist,  vol.  iii.  p.  737 
Hush.  voL  vii.  p.  731  et  seq. ;  Old      et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  269. 
Pari  Hid.  voL  xvi.  p.  210  et  seq. ;  f  Berkeley's  Mem.  pp.  29-32. 
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CHAP,  rise  on  the  wreck  of  all.  The  Presbyterians,  dreadfully 
^  ^y*  _  alarmed  that  peace  should  be  concluded  by  any  party  but 
themselves,  were  busily  intriguing  with  him,  while  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  to  gain  him,  secretly  promised 
great  assistance.  And  at  this  time,  according  to  Claren- 
don, was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Engagement* 
Nor  was  Ireland  overlooked.  Great  had  been  the  changes 
and  events  in  that  unhappy  isle.  The  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond  had  been  constrained  to  abdicate  the  government 
to  the  two  Houses  ;  but  he  had  not  done  so  without  pre- 
paring the  grounds  of  his  return  as  king's  lieutenant,  and 
having  now  visited  England  by  permission  of  parliament, 
and  obtained  access  to  Charles,  he  readily  entered  into  the 
royal  designs,  promising  mighty  Catholic  aid  from  his 
resumption  of  the  high  place  he  had  resigned.  Lord 
Capel  was  instructed  by  Charles  that,  as  war  was  pro- 
bable between  England  and  Scotland,  he  must  be  on  the 
watch  to  raise  the  Eoyalists  for  the  vindication  of  that 
pure  unmixed  cause  for  which  hostilities  had  been  first 
commenced,  f  His  prospects  seemed  now  better  than 
ever  :  the  army  itself  was  ready  to  fall  into  pieces ;  but 
liis  own  multiplied  intrigues  lost  all. 

Charles  himself,  finding  that  he  was  courted  by  all 
parties,  and  being  misled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  Ashburnham,  and  on  the  other  by  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  alleging  that  they  could 
soon  break  the  army,  pretended  to  despise  it,  not  only 
rejected  the  proposals,  but  personally  oflisnded  the  officers. 
In  vain  had  Berkeley  urged  that  never  was  a  crown  so 
near  lost  offered  to  be  restored  on  such  easy  terms  ;  that 
with  regard  to  the  exception  from  pardon  of  seven 
unnamed  individuals,  it  ought  not  to  form  an  objection, 
since  his  majesty  could  at  least  make  their  situation  com- 

•  Clar.  Hid.  vol.  v.  p.  478  et  seq,  state  of  Ireland,  p.  64  e<  geq.    The 

t  Ibid.  pp.  475  et  seq.f  621  H  seq. ;  misstatement  in  the  last  is  decidedly 

and   compare   with   what   he  says  contradicted  by  that    in    the  firsty 

on  Ormoud's  own  authority  in  the  doubUess  on  fiuler  information, 
year  105^5,  in  a  short  view  of  the 
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fortable  beyond  seas ;  and  that  he  ought  to  esteem  it  an     chap. 
important  matter,  that  the  army  had  not  positively  insisted     ^'    ^ 
on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  since  the  late  ordinance, 
unratified  by  him  on  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  would 
fall,  and  the  old  law  of  itself  restore  the  hierarchy. 

When  the  proposals  were  formally  tendered  to  him  for 
his  approbation,  before  they  were  transmitted  to  parlia- 
ment, he,  not  only  to  the  amazement  of  Ireton  and  the 
rest,  but  even  of  Berkeley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information,  'entertained  them  with  very  tart  and 
bitter  discourses,'  saying  that  he  would  have  no  man  to 
suffer  for  his  sake,  as  he  repented  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  his  consent  to  the  bill  against  Strafford,  and  that 
he  must  have  a  special  article  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  or 
of  the  church  as  it  had  been  established  by  law.  With 
the  first  they  were  sufficiently  displeased,  and  as  for  the 
latter,  they  answered  that  it  was  not  their  province  to 
propose  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  ;  that  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  wave  that  point,  and  they  hoped  it  was 
enough  for  his  majesty,  who  had  waved  it  in  Scotland.  He 
replied,  that  '  he  hoped  God  had  forgiven  him  that  sin, 
and  repeated  often^  you  cannot  do  without  me,  you  fall  to 
ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you.'  They  looked  with  astonish- 
ment on  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  and  the  latter,  as 
much  as  he  durst,  on  the  king,  to  check  this  imprudent 
conduct ;  but  the  infatuated  prince  would  take  no  notice 
of  it,  '  until,'  says  Berkeley,  '  I  was  forced  to  step  up  to 
him,  and  whisper  in  his  ear,  "  Sir,  your  majesty  speaks  as 
if  you  had  some  secret  strength  and  power  that  I  do  not 
know  of,  and  since  your  majesty  hath  concealed  it  from 
me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  it  also  from  those  men  too." ' 
Charles  then  changed  his  tone ;  but  it  was  too  late : 
Kainsborough  and  others,  who  were  the  coldest  in  the 
negotiation,  stole  away  from  the  meeting,  and  inflamed 
the  army  with  the  intelligence.  '  Sir,'  said  Ireton  to 
him  on  another  occasion,  '  you  have  an  intention  to  be 
arbitrator  between  the  parliament  and  us,  and  we  mean 
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CHAP,    to  be  SO  between  you  and  the  parliament.'     The  kuig 
.■^y*    .  afterwards  remarked,  '  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I 
can.'     The  other  repUed,  '  If  your  majesty  have  a  game 
to  play,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.' 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  experience  could  teach 
Charles  and  his  advisers  the  great  truth,  that  the  leaders 
of  a  party  ara  merely  the  organs  for  expressing  its  senti- 
ments. But  the  mistake  is  the  less  to  be  admired  in  them, 
from  the  general  adoption  of  it  by  historians.  Ashbum- 
ham  refused  to  treat  with  the  adjutators,  calling  them 
senseless  fellows,  and  declaring  it  as  his  opinion  that,  pro- 
vided the  leaders  were  gained,  the  army  must  follow.* 

HoUis  and  his  friends,  whose  eagerness  to  crush  Crom- 
well previous  to  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  had  obliged 
him  to  push  on  a  change  in  the  miUtary  establishment 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  again  fell  into  the  same  fault. 
Imagining  that,  could  they  sever  him  from  the  army,  they 
might  easily  reduce  it,  and  consequently  overwhelm  him, 
they  secretly  concerted  to  send  him,  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  general  charge  of  exciting 
mutiny  in  the  army  :f  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  observe 
the  language  of  HolKs  in  regard  to  the  general  charge 
against  hnnself  at  the  instance  of  the  army,  when  he 
would  have  tlius  proceeded  against  Cromwell,  without 
proof  of  any  particular  which  could  warrant  the  measure. 
Finding  that,  in  the  present  posture  of  the  Lower  House, 
he  had  no  security  there,  Cromwell  secretly  went  to  the 
army,  which  he  most  heartily  joined  for  his  own  safety. 
To  save  themselves  and  their  party,  Ireton  and  he  were 
exceedingly  anxious  for  accommodation  with  the  king ;  yet 
so  cautiously  did  they  proceed,  that  the  military,  who 
also  desired  an  agreement  with  Charles,  were  offended 
at  their  slowness  in  the  business,  and,  on  that  accoimt, 
even  suspected  them  of  want  of  sincerity  in  the  nego- 
tiation.    Never   had   the   misguided   monarch   a  better 

•  Berkeley  fl  Mem,  pp.   14-29  et  f  Ludlow's  Mem,  toL  L  p.  195 

9eq.  et  seq,  \  Hutchinson,  yoL  iL  p.  Ill, 
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opportunity  to  recover  his  throne  ;  but  as  nothing  short  chap. 
of  unconditional  restoration  to  power  would  satisfy  him,  ^7'  ^ 
he  soon  perceived  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  unapt 
instnunents  for  such  a  project.  He  had  no  confidence 
either  in  them  or  the  other  officers,  except  Major  Hun- 
tingdon, who  had  been  a  creature  of  Cromwell's,  because 
they  show^ed  a  backwardness  in  accepting  of  favours  from 
him,*  and  was  displeased  that  though  Fairfax  kissed  his 
hand,  neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton,  whose  carriage  was 
respectful  but  distant^  seemed  disposed  to  that  mark  of 
loyalty.f  Yet,  as  they  still  negotiated  with  him,  after 
the  disgust  taken  by  Eainsborough  and  his  friends,  and 
earnestly,  as  members  of  the  Commons,  urged  the  House 
to  accede  to  the  monarch's  desire  of  a  personal  treaty  on 
the  proposals  of  the  army,  after  he  had  rejected  the  pro- 
positions of  parUament,  they  fell  imder  a  violent  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  compromise  the  general  cause  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  The  famous  John  Lilburn,  now  heutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  having  been  committed  to  Newgate 
for  pubhshing  a  seditious  book,  was  confined  in  the  same 
cell  with  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  brother-in-law  of  Digby, 
who,  conceiving  it  to  be  for  the  king's  advantage  to  sever 
CrcmweU  from  both  parliament  and  army,  zealously  in- 
fused into  the  mind  of  his  feUow-prisoner  suspicions  of  his 
having  been  bought  over,  as  if  he  had  received  his  intelU- 
gence  firom  his  friends  about  the  king  ;  and  Lilburn  daily 
pubhshed  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  As  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Presbyterians 
than  an  agreement  between  the  king  and  the  army,  they 
most  eagerly  inculcated  the  charge  ;  and  Cromwell  him- 
self told  Berkeley  that  he  had  traced  a  story  to  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  a  Presbyterian — that  he  had  been 
promised  the  vacant  title  of  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  post 
of  commander  of  the  guard  ;  and  that  her  ladyship  had 

*  This,  which  rests  on  the  autho-  Huntingdon  against  CromweU,  and 

rity  of  Berkeley,  appears  to  me  de-  his  statement  after  the  Restoration 

cisive;    and  we  may  easily  judge  (Berkeley,  p.  17). 

what  credit  is  due  to  the  charge  of  f  Clar.  llvst.  voL  v.  p.  62. 

VOL.  UI.  S 
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alleged  she  had  received  her  intelligence  from  Berkeley 
himself.  By  Berkeley  we  are  assured  of  the  groundlessr 
ness  of  the  story ;  but  it  answered  the  full  object  of  the 
inventors,  in  inflaming  the  public  mind  against  Crom- 
well, and  also  against  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  who  was  like- 
wise alleged  to  have  been  bribed,  by  a  promise  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

While  they  had  thus  fallen  under  a  general  suspicion  of 
betraying  the  cause,  they  discovered  that  Charles  was 
himself  intriguing  for  their  destruction,  as  well  as  to 
involve  the  nation  again  in  blood.  '  CromweD  himself,' 
says  Clarendon,  *  expostulated  with  Ashburnham,  that  tiie 
king  could  not  be  trusted ;  that  he  had  no  affection  or  con- 
fidence in  the  army,  but  was  jealous  of  them  and  of  all  the 
officers;  that  he  had  intrigues  in  the  parliament,  and 
treaties  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  to  raise  new 
troubles  ;  that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  to  engage  the  nation  again  in  blood, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  be  answerable  if  anytliing  fell 
out  amiss.'*  It  is  remarkable  that  Clarendon,  far  from 
denying  this  charge  against  his  master,  confirms  it  by 
his  own  relation  of  affairs.  According  to  Ashburnham 
himself,  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  told  him  all  this, 
affirming  that  they  had  both  the  king's  and  the  queen's 
letters  to  establish  the  facts,  *  which  were  grate  allayes  to 
theii'  thoughts  of  saving  him,  and  did  verie  much  justifie 


♦  That  CromweU  and  Ireton,  as 
"weU  as  Fairfax,  seriously  desired 
acconimodatiou  till  they  saw  through 
the  king's  treachery,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted ;  but  I  conceive  that 
it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  tliis 
and  other  matters,  that  Cromwell 
was  true  to  his  principles  at  this 
time ;  and  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson^s 
account,  that  he  would  not  stoop  to 
dissimulation  at  tliis  juncture,  is 
quite  correct.  Even  Berkeley  in- 
forms us  that  the  story  of  the  earl- 
dom was  an  invention.  Indeed,  the 
parliament  had  j)a88ed  an  ordinance 
for    making   him   a   baron^    ynth 


2,600/.  a-year;  while  Fairfax's  father 
was  to  be  created  an  earl.  Claren- 
don's testimony  is  in  uniaon  with 
Berkeley's  in  this  respect.  Denzil 
Hollis  only  refers  in  support  of  his  to 
an  anonvmous  pamphlet,  and  pro- 
bably tno  production  of  Lilbuin, 
who  was  purposely  misled  by  Dives 
(Berkeley,  p.  39  <€  seq.).  Bajllie,  the 
divine,  writes  on  13ui  July,  1047,  to 
his  kinsman,  that  '  no  human  hope 
remains  but  in  the  king's  unpanu- 
leled  wilfulness  and  the  army^  im- 
measurable pride '  (Clar.  Hid.  vol.  t. 
p.  483  «<  m;.  ;  Whttelocke,  p.  268). 
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the  general!  misfortune  he  Kved  under,  of  having  the     chap. 
reputation  of  Uttle  feith  in  his  dealings.'  ^^' 


In  the  meantime,  the  suspicion  against  Cromwell  and  Mutiny  in 
Ireton,  who  had  been  a  little  before  accused  of  slowness  ^®  "™^' 
by  the  army,  was  now  so  violent,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  king's  intrigues  so  great,  that  a  spirit 
of  mutiny,  and  desire  of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
rapidly  spread  through  the  ranks ;  and  part  conceived  the 
idea  of  canying  through  their  designs  without  either  king 
or  parhament  These  were  called  Levellers ;  but  though 
their  enemies  industriously  tried  to  impute  the  absurd 
project  of  equaUsing  property,  all  that  they  ever  proposed 
was  to  withdraw  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, particularly  in  legal  proceedings.  They,  however, 
desired,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  people,  that  the  par- 
liament should  end  in  September  next,  and  the  first 
biennial  parliament  begin  ;  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  power  should  only  be  subordinate  to  that 
of  their  constituents,  should  be  equally  chosen,  according 
to  a  fair  arrangement  of  the  population,  and  have  full 
authority  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  peace,  and  war ; 
but  that  they  should  have  no  power  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  or  to  impress  any  individual  into  the  service  of 
the  state.  Whatever,  in  the  abstract,  might  be  said  of 
the  propositions  thus  drawn  down,  eitlier  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  mode  in  which  that  portion  of  the  army  which 
entertained  them  was  disposed  to  act,  threatened  that 
ruin  to  the  army  which  Charles  had  reUed  upon.  By  a 
coalition  with  the  king,  the  army  might,  acting  with 
a  party  in  parliament,  have  forced  the  remainder  into 
compliance,  as,  by  the  support  of  the  parliament,  they 
could  subdue  the  king ;  but  the  idea  of  standing  alone, 
without  the  support  of  either,  or  even  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  prove  fatal. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
though  it  might  be  poisoned  with  the  notion  of  Cromwell 
and  Ireton's  treachery,  was  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
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CHAP,     parliament;  and,  therefore,  the  other  portion,  had  the 
._  ^y-    .  soldiers  concurred  with  the  adjutators,  which,  generally 


speaking,  they  did  not  (for  the  adjutators  spoke  their  own 
language  rather  than  that  of  their  constituents),  must  soon 
have  been  obliged  to  succumb.  The  madness,  too,  with 
which  Lilburn's  regiment  had  proceeded,  prognosticated 
general  dissolution.  The  soldiers  had  driven  away  all  their 
officers  above  a  Keutenant,  except  a  Captain-lieutenant 
Bray. — ^This  insurrection  dreadfully  alarmed  Cromwell 
and  his  party,  who  perceived  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
pregnant ;  and  he  who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  suppress 
it,  as  it  had  arisen  from  a  jealousy  of  himself,  went  down, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Commons,  to  quell  it.  The  general 
(Fairfax)  and  his  council  of  officers  ordered  a  rendezvous 
of  a  division  of  the  army  between  Hertford  and  Ware : 
the  regiments  ordered  were,  of  horse,  the  general's. 
Colonel  Fleetwood's,  Colonel  Rich's,  and  Colonel  Twisel- 
ton's;  of  foot,  the  general's.  Colonel  Hammond's,  and 
Colonel  Pride's.  But,  besides  these,  there  appeared,  con- 
trary to  orders,  but  by  the  seduction  of  the  adjutators, 
Colonel  Harrison's  and  Colonel  Lilburn's. 
Mutiny  When  Fairfax  and  his  staff  entered  the  field,    they 

tierendez-  obscrvcd  Coloucl  Eyrc  and  Major  Scott  to  be  extremely 
voufl.  \m%^  in  stirring  up  the  soldiers  against  the  general.  But  he 
having  '  expressed  himself  very  gallantly  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment,  to  live  and  die  with  them  for  those  parti' 
culars  which  were  contained  in  a  remonstrance  read  to  every 
regiment^  they,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Major 
Scott  and  others  to  animate  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  a 
paper,  called  the  agreement  of  the  people,  generally,  by 
many  acclamations,  declared  their  affections,  and  resolu- 
tions to  adhere  to  the  general ;  and  as  many  as  could,  in 
the  short  time  they  had  allowed,  signed  an  agreement 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  concerning  their  being  ready 
from  time  to  time  to  observe  such  orders  as  they  should 
receive  from  the  general  and  council  of  the  army.'  Eyre 
and  Scott  were  then  committed;   and  the  latter,   as  a 
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member  of  the  Commons,  sent  up  to  parliament:  some 
inferior  persons  were  also  apprehended.  But  what  had 
yet  been  done,  appears  to  have  regarded  the  regiments 
summoned  to  the  rendezvous ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
subdue  the  other  two,  of  which  each  soldier  had  a  motto 
in  his  hat,  'England's  freedom,  and  Soldiers'  rights.' 
Harrison's,  after  a  stem  rebuke  by  the  general,  owned 
their  fault,  tore  the  mottoes,  and,  with  the  rest,  declared 
their  resolution  to  adhere  to  him.  The  majority  of  Lil- 
burn's,  which  had  driven  away  their  officers,  also  testified 
their  contrition,  and  followed  tlie  example  set  them  by 
the  other;  but  a  few  refused  compliance,  and  as  an 
example  in  a  regiment  so  mutinous  was  wished,  three  of 
them  were  pulled  from  the  ranks  (no  difficult  matter, 
when  all  the  other  regiments  had  come  under  such  an 
engagement,  and  the  majority  of  this  had  followed  the 
example),  and  having  been  tried  by  court-martial  in  the 
field,  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  As  one  example,  how- 
ever, was  at  this  time  deemed  sufficient,  the  three  cast 
lots,  and  the  individual  on  whom  it  fell  to  suffer  was 
instantly  shot  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Several 
others  were  afterwards  secured  for  trial  to  enforce  greater 
awe.* 

Charles  was  extremely  anxious  to  await  the  result  of 
this  rendezvous,  expecting  that,  in  the  general  confusion, 
he  might  be  joined  by  one  party ;  but,  when  he  found 
his  intrigues  all  detected,  and,  in  consequence,  his  followers 
restrained,  and  additional  guards  put  upon  himself,  he 
determined  to  effect  his  escape — a  proceeding  which  had 


CHAP. 
IV. 


•  Rush.  voL  vii.  p.  875  et  $eq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  278 ;  Cobbett's  Pofl. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  791 ;  Old  Pari  Hist. 
▼oL  xri.  p.  333  et  seq.  The  far-famed 
exploit  of  Cromwell,  as  recorded 
by  Clarendon,  whose  misrepresen- 
tations on  this  subject  are  extremely 
gross  {Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  486  et  scq., 
608  et  9eq.),  dwindles  down  to  little 
when  the  facts  are  stated ;  and  it  is 


rather  amusing  to  observe  the  re- 
marks of  Laing  on  this  subject.  One 
would  imagine  from  them  that  the 
miraculous  powers  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  not  even  general,  coidd  have 
forced  the  army  not  only  agAinst  its 
own  will,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
commanders^  the  parliament,  and  all, 
into  anything. 
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CHAP,    been  earnestly  recommended  by  some  of  his  advisers — 
^'       that  he  might  be  ready  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 


Scots,  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and  the  CavaUers  whom  he 
expected  to  rise  in  England.  But  it  was  a  matter  of 
deep  consideration  whither  he  was  to  proceed  in  the 
meantime.  The  Scottish  commissioners  had  indeed  made 
him  promises,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  he 
confidently  expected  the  fulfilment  of;  but  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  that,  however  they  might  be  disposed  to 
restore  him  to  power  without  any  other  condition  than 
that  of  their  own  advancement,  yet  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  sanctuary 
amongst  them,  immediately  recur  to  the  propositions 
which  he  had  formerly  refused,  and  which  were  infinitely 
harder  than  those  tendered  to  him  by  the  army.  His  hope 
of  Scottish  assistance  depended  upon  their  hatred  of  the 
Puritans,  and  their  expectation  of  recovering  more  than 
their  former  influence  in  England ;  so  that  while  the 
parties  were  mutually  destroying  each  other,  he  might 
step  in  upon  an  exhausted  country,  and  regain  everything 
he  had  lost.  He  even  at  one  time  thought  of  going  to 
London ;  and  a  vessel,  which,  however,  did  not  appear, 
is  said  to  have  been  expected  upon  the  coast  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  either  proceeding  to  Ireland  to  set 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  or  of  retiring  to  the 
Continent  till  the  factions  in  Britain  were  mutually  ex- 
hausted. He  at  last,  however,  determined  on  taking 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Having  resolved  upon  flighty 
he  ordered  relays  of  horses,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
KiDges-  11th  of  November,  1647,  escaped  in  company  with  John 
Himpton  Ashburnham  and  Legge.  In  passing  through  Windsor 
ve^^n  ^o^^st,  in  the  evening,  which  was  dark  and  tempestuous, 
1647.  '  they  lost  their  way,  and  with  difficulty  recovered  it ;  but 
having  arrived  next  morning  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Ashbuniham  and  Berkeley,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  dispatched  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  intimate  to 
Hammond,  the  governor,  his  majesty's  resolution.     Ham- 
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mond  was  a  confidant  of  Cromwell,  having,  through  his  chap. 
interest,  married  the  daughter  of  Hampden  ;  and  when  -  ^^'  ^ 
the  intelUgence  was  communicated  to  him,  his  colour 
went,  and  a  violent  trembling  shook  his  frame,  while  he 
exclaimed,  in  agony,  '  Oh,  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  me 
in  bringing  the  king  into  this  island,  if  you  have  brought 
him ;  and  if  you  have  not,  I  pray  let  him  not  come ;  for 
what  between  my  duty  to  him,  and  gratitude  for  this 
fresh  obhgation  of  confidence,  and  the  discharge  of  my 
trust  to  the  army,  I  shall  be  confounded/  Berkeley, 
justly  alarmed,  wished  to  recede  from  their  purpose  while 
it  was  yet  in  their  power ;  but  Ashburnham,  more  san- 
guine, determined  to  persist;  and  they,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  Hammond  to  enter  into  an 
engagement,  but  he  declined  anything  more  explicit  than 
the  following :  '  That  he  was  subject  to  the  command  of 
his  superiors,  but  that  he  beUeved  the  king  reUed  upon 
him  as  a  person  of  honour ;  and  he  engaged  to  conduct 
himself  as  such.'  Charles  had  himself  instructed  his  two 
servants  to  insist  upon  an  engagement  not  to  deliver  either 
himself  or  his  attendants  up  to  parliament ;  and  Ashburn- 
ham and  Berkeley  ought  instantly  to  have  left  Hammond 
and  returned  to  the  king  with  the  intelligence ;  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  they  agreed  to  carry  Hammond  to  him. 
When  they  returned  to  Charles,  and  told  him  what  had 
passed,  as  well  as  that  Hammond  was  in  attendance,  he 
struck  his  hand  upon  his  bre^ist,  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  you 
have  undone  me :  I  am  now  made  fast  for  ever.'  Ash- 
burnham now  perceiving  his  mistake,  burst  out  into 
passionate  but  vain  lamentations,  and  proposed  instantly  to 
assassinate  Hammond,  who  had  not  come  unattended  with 
military  force.  But,  upon  this,  the  king  put  a  decided 
negative,  remarking,  that  *  the  world  would  say  that  he 
had  trepanned  and  taken  the  hfe  of  a  man  who  had  come 
upon  his  invitation  to  do  him  service.'  Hammond  was 
therefore  admitted ;  but  he  would  do  no  more  than  repeat 
his  general  engagement  to  act  honourably  in  the  discharge 
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CHAP,    of  his  duty ;  and  Charles  accompanied  him  to  the  Isle 
_i^  of  Wight. 

Meaanrefl  Tlic  I'oyal  flight  Spread  general  consternation ;  and 
Uamenron  parHanicnt  immediately  passed  an  ordinance  threatening 
th!^mf^8^  all  as  traitors,  with  loss  of  life  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
escape,  &c.  who  harboured  his  person,  without  immediately  revealing 
tlie  circumstance  to  the  two  Houses;  commanding  the 
dweUings  of  all  wlio  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  riots, 


'o"o 


or  who  had  shown  hostihty  to  tlie  army,  to  be  imme- 
diately searched,  and  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  the 
parhament  to  retire  to  tlie  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
London ;  and  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  ports  to 
be  shut.  Letters  from  Hammond  restored  tranquillity ; 
but  a  vote  was  immediately  passed  for  confining  the  king's 
person  in  Carisbrook  Cjvstle.* 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Charles  by  his  flight  to 
break  off  correspondence  with  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and 
Ireton,  while  he  continued  his  negotiation  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence. 
Sir  John  Berkeley  was  dispatched  to  the  general  and  the 
other  two,  with  lettei-s  from  the  king,  and  also  from 
Hammond  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be 


•  Ashburabam'siViirrflrfitY';  Berke- 
ley's Mem.  p.  48  <^  &eq. ;  Herbert,  p.  80 
etseq.'j  Clar.  Hid.  vol.  v. p.  488;  Lud- 
low, vol.  i.  p.  214  et  seq. ;  Old  ParU 
Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  324  et  sea. ;  Cobb, 
vol.  iii.  p.  785  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 
pp.  278,  279;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
117,118;  Kusb.  vol.  vii.  p.  871  et 
seq.  Peck,  in  bis  Desider.  Curios. ^ 
lias  given,  from  a  manuscript  in  Mr. 
Oudart's  handwritinjr,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  as  from  Col.  Whalley  to  Len- 
thall,  tbe  Speaker,  reprardinpr  the 
escape  of  Cbarles;  in  wliicb  a  cbarge 
is  made  against  Cromwell  for  having 
frightened  Charles  by  a  letter,  which 
he  desired  Whalley  to  show  the 
king,  regarding  some  secret  design 
which  Cromwell  had  discovered  for 
the  assassination  of  his  majesty;  but 
we  are  not  informed  how  Oudart  got 
acceas  to  such  a  paper,  which,  though 


intended  for  the  House,  was  never 
read  or  alluded  to  there ;  and,  as  a 
charge  of  this  kind  was  loudly  made 
against  Cromwell,  and  as  'stoutly 
denied  as  an  impudent  fabrication,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  no  such  document 
ever  existed,  since  it  would  have  been 
triumphantly  referred  to  at  once  by 
the  enemies  of  Cromwell,  whom  the 
circumstance,  along  with  Hunting- 
don's nari-ative,  would  have  crushed. 
In  vain,  too,  is  it  to  allege  that  the 
Koyalists  had,  at  this  time,  no  access 
to  the  document ;  for  the  Presbyteri- 
ans so  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
preponderance  in  the  Ijower  House, 
ana  in  their  anxiety  to  destroy  Crom- 
well must  have  got  hold  of  such  a 
precious  document  Besides,  what 
became  of  the  original  P  It  must 
have  been  preserved  to  enable  Oudart 
to  copy  it. 
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expected  from  that  quarter.  Fairfax,  in  a  full  assembly 
of  officers,  told  him,  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  decide 
on  such  a  business ;  but  that  the  letters  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  parliament,  to  which  matters  of  that  kind 
exclasively  belonged.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  likewise  gave 
him  a  cold  reception,  and  treated  the  letters  from  Ham- 
mond with  contempt.  Berkeley  informs  us,  that  he 
retired  to  his  lodgings  full  of  mortification ;  but  about 
midnight  he  received  notice  from  a  general  officer,  pro- 
bably Watson,  the  scoutmaster-general,  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  were  reconciled  with  the  army,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  famous  Hugh  Peters ;  that  all  idea  of 
accommodation  with  Charles  was  dropt ;  and  that  there 
was  even  an  intention  to  bring  the  king  to  trial.* 


CHAP. 
IV. 


•  We  shall  not  withhold  the  in- 
formation Berkeley  says  he  obtained, 
— though  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  either  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, or  that,  as  his  Memoirs  were 
drawn  up  for  a  purpose,  he,  whose 
faculty  at  invention  was  considerable, 
had  embellished, — ^that  the  army 
was  so  indignant  at  the  king,  that  a 
resolution  was  formed  to  bring  him 
to  trial,  and  that  it  was  not  even  in 
CromweU's  power  to  save  him ;  that, 
no  doubt,  at  the  late  rendezvous, 
Cromwell  had  appeared  triumphant, 
and  that  an  opinion  had  thence  been 
formed  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
troops  was  quelled ;  but  that  this 
had  entirely  arisen  from  the  decision 
with  which  Fairfax  and  he  had 
acted,  in  taking  the  soldiers  by  sur- 
prise; that  they  themselves  were 
not  aware  of  the  posture  of  things, 
as  they  imagined  that  the  mutinous 
spirit  was  confined  to  a  small  portion ; 
but  that,  as  they  had  since  discovered 
that  two-thirds  of  the  army  were 
determined  against  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  Cromwell  argued  that  the  army 
would  divide,  when  a  portion  would 
join  with  the  Presbyterians,  which 
would  prove  his  ruin ;  and  that,  as 
his  only  chance  of  recovering  his  in- 
fluence and  popularity  was  by  yield- 
ing to  the  current^  directing  what  he 


could  not  restrain,  he  immediately- 
ordered  the  mutineers  to  be  released 
from  confinement,  and,  confessing 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  worldly 
views,  declared  that  the  Lord  had 
now  opened  his  eyes,  and  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  famous  Hugh 
Peters,  made  his  peace.  Herbert 
says  that  his  informer  conjectured 
the  motives  of  Cromwell  I  (p.  69  et 
seq.)  That  Cromwell  could  not  act 
without  the  army,  and  therefore  de- 
pended on  his  popularity  with  the 
troops,  is  an  unquestionable  truth  : 
but  he  had  also  discovered  the  in- 
trigues of  the  king  for  renewing  the 
war,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  the  spirit  of  the  army  having 
taken  this  turn,  enabled  him  to  act 
n^nst  the  king  on  higher  ground, 
when  he  discovered  that  it  whs  im- 
possible to  bind  him  to  conditions. 
The  propositions  drawn  by  Ireton 
had  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the 
bulk  of  the  military ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  Berkeley's  own  statement 
that  Cromwell  had  never  agreed  to 
any  other.  His  character  had  in- 
deed been  aspersed  vrith  the  charge 
of  betraying  his  trust  for  his  own 
promotion ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  that  imputation,  which  pos- 
sibly Peters  assisted  in  doing.  This 
had  arisen  from  his  treating  too  long; 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Treaty 
for  peace. 


Tlie  intelligence  received  by  Berkeley  did  not  deter 
him  from  sending  a  message  to  Cromwell,  requesting  an 
interview,  as  he  had  particular  letters  and  instructions  for 
him  ;  but  Cromwell  declined  a  meeting,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  lie  remarked  he  would  willingly  serve  his  majesty  so 
far  only  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  safety.* 

Berkeley  having  thus  sounded  the  parties,  immediately 
acquainted  Charles  that  he  ought  now  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fi-eedom  allowed  him  by  Hammond  to  effect  his 
escape  ;  but  the  other,  not  presuming  that  his  life  was  in 
the  least  hazard,  disregarded  the  advice ;  and  while  be 
began  a  treaty  with  the  parliament,  he  completed  his 
engajxement  with  the  Scotch  commissioners.  To  both 
Houses  he  proposed  a  personal  treaty,  offering  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  to  resign  the  militia  during 
his  reign ;  to  transfer  to  the  parliament  the  appointment 
of  the  great  officers  of  state ;  to  take  away  for  a  valuable 
consideration  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries ;  to  pass 
an  act  of  oblivion,  and  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the  army: 
but  liLs  great  object  was  a  pei-sonal  treaty.  Upon  this 
the  parliament  sent  four  propositions,  with  notice  that, 
upon  his  agreeing  to  these,  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  personal  treaty  he  desired.     By  the  first  of  these 


but  he  had  now  discovered  the  in- 
trigues of  Charles,  and  he  would 
most  likely  assign  his  credulity  as 
the  cause  of  having  so  long  continued 
the  negotiation.  Had  he  avowed 
other  ends,  he  could  not  afterwards 
have  been  trusted ;  and  the  fact 
would  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
on  indisputable  authority.  Ludlow, 
who  was  sufficiently  inflamed  against 
that  individual,  takes  up  the  story 
from  Berkeley,  with  the  history  of 
whose  memoir  he  was  unacquainted. 
But  had  it  been  true,  Ludlow  must 
have  learnt  it  elsewhere ;  and  Hutch- 
inson and  others,  whose  accounts 
contradict  it,  must  have  been  aware 
of  it.  When  the  royal  artifices  were 
seen  through,  such  as  had  never 
wished  accommodation  would  now 


have  taken  the  lead  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  soldiery  had  Cromwell 
attempted  to  coalesce  unjustly  with 
Charles.  Berkeley  and  Ashbumhaiu 
followed  different  interests,  instead 
of  co-operating ;  and  stories  were  in- 
dustriously circulated  against  the 
first  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  in 
order  to  produce  alienation  from  him 
in  the  army  (Id.  p.l9. ;  see  Clar.  Hid. 
vol  v.  pp.  440  et  8eq,y  489  et  seq, ;  see 
an  account  of  Berkeley's  Mem.  p.  82.) 
They  were  written  expressly  to  be 
handed  about  among  his  friends. 
Ashbumham  wrote  a  narrative  also 
{Ih. ;  see  character  of  Berkeley  in 
Supplement  to  3pd  voL  of  the  Clar. 
PaperSf  p.  74;  see  also  Ashbumham's 
iVarra^twef). 
*  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  pp.  76,  76. 
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propositions,  the  militia  was  to  be  vested  in  parliament     chap. 
for  twenty  years,  with  the  power  even  after  that  of  re-       ^^'    - 
suming  it  whenever  they  conceived  it  necessary  for  the 
public  good.     By  the  second,  the  king  was  to  recall  all 
proclamations  against  the  parliament,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  had  resorted  to  arms  on  just  and  necessary  grounds. 
By  the  third,  he  was  to  annul  all  acts,  as  well  as  patents 
of  peerage,  from  the  time  the  seal  was  taken  away  from 
London.    And,  by  the  last,  parliament  was  to  have  the  fuU 
power  to  adjourn  at  pleasure.     It  is  singular  that  these 
terms  were  more  severe  than  those  which  had  been  ten- 
dered by  the  army,  and  more  lenient  than  such  as  had 
been  offered  by  both  kingdoms  during  the  king's  residence 
at  Newcastle ;  and  yet  that,  during  his  stay  at  Newcastle, 
the  Presbyterians  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  negotiation. 
The  republican  party,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  were 
anxious  that  he  should  reject  the  terms ;  for  they  dreaded, 
that  if  once  restored  to  his  place,  he  would  burst  every 
fetter,  and,  having  regained  that  power  which  he  formerly 
usurped,  glut  his  vengeance  with  the  ruin  of  his  present 
conquerors.     They  were  not  mistaken  in  his  character, 
considering  what  passed  at  the  very  moment  with  the 
Scotch  commissioners.     In  conjunction  with  them,  who 
protested  against  the  terms  as  inconsistent  with  the  Cove- 
nant, he,  to  gain  time,  affected  to  change  the  proposi- 
tions, and  substitute  others;  and  particularly  proposed 
that  his  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  parliament's 
cause  should  only  be  effectual  in  the  event  of  the  treaty 
being  successful.     His  contract  with  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, in  the  meantime,  was  reduced  to  writing,  and 
having  been  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  was  buried 
by  the  king  in  the  garden,  for  it  was  suspected  that  the 
commissioners  might  be  searched  on  their  departure  from 
his  majesty — that  it  might  on  their  return  to  London  be 
conveyed  to  them.     By  this  contract,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Engagement,  he  agreed  to  confirm 
the  CJovenant ;  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  church  govern- 
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CHAP,  ment  for  three  years,  till  it  should  be  either  revised,  or 
.  ^'  _  -  another  prepared  by  an  assembly  of  divines ;  to  concur 
with  them  in  extirpating  the  sectaries,  and  in  consequence 
the  present  army ;  and  to  give  to  Scotland  the  advantages 
of  England  in  a  commercial  view,  while  he  admitted 
them  to  share  in  the  honours  of  his  English  subjects. 
These  terms,  it  was  supposed,  would  so  reconcile  the 
Scots,  that  an  army  might  be  raised;  but  it  was  fiiUy 
understood  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  keep  the  con- 
ditions :  the  understanding  was,  tliat  Ormond  should, 
availing  himself  of  circumstances,  return  to  Ireland — 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  great  events — ^and  having 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Eomanists,  bring  the  Cathohc 
resources  to  the  aid  of  his  master,  while  Monro  should 
return  with  the  Scottish  forces  still  in  that  country,  and 
the  Eoyalists  in  all  quarters  fly  to  arms.  In  such  a  predi- 
cament it  was  hoped  that  the  army  might  be  modelled 
according  to  the  royal  directions,  and  the  sword  once 
again  fairly  transferred  to  his  own  person,  thus  enabling 
him  to  resume  the  power  he  had  lost* 

Charles  determined  on  an  escape  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  hopes,  according  to  Ashbumham,  of  getting 
to  France,  where  he  might  wait  advantageously  the  pro- 
mised army  from  Scotland — in  other  words,  be  ready  at 
the  fit  juncture  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  his  force. 
Availing  himself  of  the  liberty  allowed  him  to  ride  about 
at  pleasure,  he  was  prepared  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel 
properly  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  him  to 
France.  But  the  wind  shifted  suddenly,  and  continued 
adverse  so  long — six  days — as  to  render  the  measures  im- 
practicable. To  conceal  his  purpose  and  delude  the  com- 
missioners from  the  parhament,  he  delivered  his  answer 
to  both  Houses  sealed  up  ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  an 

•  Burnet's  Metnairs  of  the  HamUr-  preceding  letter,  p.  24  e^  «y.,  and 

UmSj  p.  824  et  tea, ;  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  y.  several  subsequent  ones  from  p.  42 ; 

p.  52o  et  $eq, ;   Baillie's  Let,  vol.  ii.  Berkeley's  Mem,  ^80  et  teq, ;  Lud- 

p.  32  et  seg, ;  see  also  immediately  low,  voL  i.  p.  230. 
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answer  in  such  a  manner,  and  they  saw  through  his  latent 
purpose.  After  some  contention,  Charles  disclosed  the 
purport  of  his  answer,  and  they  abruptly  departed.  An 
attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  rescue  him  by  open 
mutiny,  but,  as  it  failed,  it  only  revealed  the  designs  me- 
ditated :  the  chief  mutineer,  Captain  Burley,  was  arrested ; 
the  guards  upon  the  king  redoubled,  and  many  of  his 
attendants  soon  dismissed ;  while  Colonel  Eainsborough, 
now  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to 
station  his  ships  near  the  island,  to  block  up  all  access 
by  sea.* 

It  is  impossible  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  Charles  on 
this  occasion.  His  arbitrary  government  had  inflicted  the 
utmost  misery  on  his  kingdoms,  and  driven  the  people  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  privileges.  The  appeal  had  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  parhament,  and  yet  again  did  he 
determime  to  plunge  the  nations  into  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  any  historian 
should  perceive  magnanimity  in  such  conduct.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  say,  that  the  unfortunate  Charles  was  reduced 
to  a  situation  so  much  more  humiliating  than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  since  his  own  conduct,  in  open  attempts  to 
overturn  all  law,  had  rendered  restraints  upon  his  prero- 
gative, which  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  former  ages  had 
not  required,  now  absolutely  necessary ;  and  after  being 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  in  his  illegal 
projects,  he  ought  to  have  considered  restoration  to  his 
throne,  on  any  terms,  a  proof  of  moderation.  The  historian 
to  whom  we  have  so  often  alluded,  has  ventured  to  repre- 
sent the  custody  of  Charles  as  of  the  severest  and  most 
uncalled-for  kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor  as  in- 
solent and  overbearing,  while  he  has  accused  the  parliament 
of  having  deceived  the  people  as  to  his  treatment  and 
his  cheerfulness.     But  we  learn,  even  from  Herbert,  his 

•  Old  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  p.  347  seq. ;  Clar.  Iltst.  vol.  v.  p.  610  et 
H  seq. ;  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  seq. ;  Herbert,  p.  39  et  ssq.  See  Ash- 
p.  799  et  seq, ;  Whitelocke,  p.  278  <rf      bumham's  Narrative,  in  addition. 
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CHAP,  attendant,  and  who,  as  one  of  the  keenest  Boyalists,  pub- 
^y-  .  lished  an  account  of  matters  during  this  period,  that 
every  means  were  adopted  to  render  his  restraint  as 
comfortable  as  was  consistent  with  securing  his  person ; 
that,  till  the  month  of  February,  he  had  fiiU  Uberty  to  ride 
about  at  his  pleasure,*  while  his  attendants  were  fireely 
admitted ;  that,  about  the  middle  of  February,  long  aft^ 
the  vote  of  no  more  addresses,  and  after  some  attempts 
at  an  escape,  many  of  his  attendants,  as  Legge,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  army^plots,  and  Ashburnham,  who 
had  been  planning  the  means  for  the  king's  escape,  were, 
along  with  the  royal  chaplains,  ordered  to  leave  the 
island ;  that,  after  this,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  be- 
yond the  Unes,  which  were  very  extensive,  '  and  suflS- 
ciently  large  and  convenient  for  his  walking  and  having 
good  air,' — but  that  a  neat  siunmer-house,  which  com- 
manded a  most  beautiful  prospect,  was  erected ;  that  a 
large  garden  was  converted  into  a  bowling-green  for  his 
amusement,  Hammond  himself  having  almost  daily  waited 
on  him  to  join  in  the  recreation;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  individual's  unremitting  respect  and  attention,  his 
own  fidehty  to  his  employers  began  to  be  suspected.f 
Tlie  grand  charge  against  him  by  RoyaUst  writers  was 
tliat  he  woidd  not  betray  his  trust  by  conniving  at  the 
king's  escape.  :j;  To  Ludlow  we  are  indebted  for  an 
anecdote  of  what  occurred  at  this  time,  descriptive  of 
Charles's  character : — that  he  one  day  was  obser\'ed  to 
take  great  delight  in  throwing  a  bone  to  two  dogs — that, 
in  their  struggle  for  it,  he  might  typify  the  contention  of 
parties  for  himself  § 


♦  Ashbumham's  Narrative  fully 
supports  this,  p.  120. 

J  Herbert,  p.  89  et  wq.  irammond 
was  the  nephew  of  the  kiiig'8  chap- 
lain, Dr.  llammond  (Clar.  Iltst, 
vol.  V.  p.  400). 

X  See  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  489  et 
wq.  Major  Huntingdon,  forsooth, 
did  affirm,  after  the  Restoration,  that 


Mr.  ^Vshbumham  did  intend  the  king 
should  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  be- 
fore he  left  Hampton  Court  {Id.  p. 
495^;  but  though  the  major  could 
be  Delieved  as  against  Cromwell,  he 
obtained  little  or  no  credit  in  this  in- 
stance. Ashbumham's  memory  is 
now  so  far  completely  vindicateo. 
$  Ludlow,  voL  L  p.  232. 
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No  sooner  was  it  understood  in  parliament  that  the  chap. 
clandestine  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  Scots,  .  _  ^y*  . 
and  that  Charles  had  attempted  to  escape  in  order  to  Vote  of  no 
set  himself  at  the  head  of  another  army,  than  many  of  S^^" 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  anxious  for  accommoda-  *^*5^i*' 
tion  no  longer  supported  him  :  a  resolution  was  therefore  ration, 
taken  to  send  no  further  addresses  to  him ;  and  a  decla-  n^i648[ 
ration  against  him,  detaihng  the  various  miscarriages  of 
his  reign,  was  drawn  up.  It  sets  out  with  the  secret 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  then  narrates  what  had  occurred 
relative  to  the  prosecution  of  Buckingham  on  the  charge 
of  having  given  the  late  king  a  posset,  &c.,  which  caused 
his  death.  In  regard  to  this,  the  charge  is  given  exactly 
in  the  original  words:  the  simple  fact  is  stated,  that 
Charles  proposed,  by  his  own  testimony,  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  servant ;  and  that,  upon  parhament's 
persisting  in  their  purpose  of  impeachment,  the  king,  to 
frustrate  the  object,  dissolved  the  parhament ;  when  Sir 
Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot  were,  for  managing  the 
impeachment,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  After  this  simple 
statement  of  facts  follows  this  concise  remark  :  '  We  leave 
the  world  now  to  judge  where  the  guilt  of  this  remains.' 
We  have  already  dehvered  our  sentiments  on  this  subject; 
and  we  shall  only  remark  here,  that  though  we  beheve 
Charles  to  have  been  innocent,  yet,  that  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  Buckingham  w^as  throughout  so  like  absolute 
infatuation,  that  he  had  httle  cause  to  complain  of  con- 
clusions against  himself,  when  he  so  pertinaciously  denied 
inquiry  into  a  charge  stated  with  the  utmost  circumstan- 
tiality. The  declaration  also  adverts  to  the  miscarriages 
at  the  Isle  of  Khee  and  at  Eochelle  ;  the  blood  shed  in 
England  and  Scotland  to  enforce  Popish  ceremonies,  if 
not  to  introduce  CathoUcism  itself;  the  instructions  to 
Cochran  to  make  gross  misstatements  to  tlie  court  of 
Denmark,  in  which  he,  with  the  utmost  indelicacy,  falsely 
accuses  the  parliament  of  an  intention  to  impeach  his 
mother*8  chastity  (a  thing  of  which  they  never  dreamt), 
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r;  ^r.'L-r-? :  bu:,  ::.  :Le  :i.rtindiiie-  iLe  aviherents  of  Charlts 
w»,-r-r  r. o:  idle  ii.  prcj^arinj  :':*eir  j^irnr  to  rife  in  iliflerent 
rriarLfrrT.  tLa:  :hev  ni:::Li  ioin  ie  Soc:»ts  and  Irish.* 

TTifz  y:fj\Af:  of  ^fji\ix:i'L  pre^pi.'jol  against  the  English 
f/arliarnc-nt,  imj/atieni'.y  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  com- 
ui'irAohf'.rr^,  who  had,  it  was  believed,  thouirh  tht-v  were 
not  authori.yj<l  to  treat,  at  last  uiduced  the  momirch  to 
a^rroo  to  lenns  consistent  with  their  principles  and  the 


•  riar.  Life.  vol.  i.  p.  if 44  ^t  t^q. : 
fjld  J 'art.  Iliii.  v«.l.  xvii.  p.  4-->  tt  ^q.i 
(  obh.  J*ari.  Ili^L  to!,  iii.  p.  hi'A  et  nq. : 
Lii'Ilow.  vol.  i.  p.  2.'Jl  ef  Jf*q.  Clar*  n- 
t\t,ti  >?a>-  *  thai  ^'n^mw*:]!.  Vrfory  this 
votf,  *Ur*\iiT*'A  ih*:  V\nu  was  a  man 
#jf  (^«  at  p»rt»j  and  un«l*rr!?tanding, 
ffuiilfi*-*  tij*ry  li;ul  Litli«-rto  enJea- 
\i,nT*A  Uf  hav^r  him  thought  to  be 
without ;  hut  that  h*-  wa."-  .""O  prri-at  a 
(iitfh*tii\ih'r,  and  no  faht;  a  man,  that 
h«!  wan  not  to  U;  ti'iiHt<.'d.  And  there- 
upon n^jx'at'-d  many  particulars 
whilnt  h<:  waN  in  iht*.  arniv,  that  his 
nuijeHly  winh^'d  that  niiffi  and  Huch 
thin(/H  nii^ht  \h'  done,  whirh  iMjing 
done  to  (/ratify  him,  hi*  wa^•diHph!aM.'d, 
and  complainwl  of  il. :  that  whilst 
h(;  profi'MMf'd,  with  all  Nnh-mnity,  that 
h<>  mUirrnd  hituwrlf  wholly  Ut  the  par- 


I'.iiment.  asd  depended  only  upon 
thrir  wi?*iom  and  C'-»unsel  for  the 
setilenie-nt  &nd  C'^mposinf  the  dis- 
trai-ti'-^n*  of  tilt;-  ki:::;ra«>ni.  ne  had,  at 
the  same  time.  i?ecret  tivatie?  with 
the  Scottish  ci^mmissioccK  how  be 
miiirht  embrriilthe  nation  in  a  new  war. 
and  destroy  the  parliament*  {Hift, 
voL  V.  p.  5U»  <f  fcq,  I.  From  Clan^ndon 
hini-seli*  we  loam  that  the  charge  was 
true  :  and  yet  the  iniputatiin  of  in- 
eincerity  against  Charles  was  of  a 
Liter  growth  than  his  own  age. 
But  Clarendon  does  not  defend  him 
against  it.  No ;  because  he  acknow- 
ledgi's  its  truth.  Other  chanree,  he 
says,  of  such  abominable  actions  as 
had  never  been  heard  of  were  brought 
forward  (lb,). 
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ipposed  benefit  of  their  country.  The  commissioners  chap. 
ere,  themselves,  men  admirably  calculated  for  the  royal  ,  ^/  ^ 
3signs.  Lauderdale,  the  chief  of  them,  had  commenced 
keen  covenanter,  but  Charles  had  succeeded  in  his  con- 
irsion.  His  temper  was  dark,  gloomy,  sycophantish, 
id  violent ;  his  designs,  the  offspring  mainly  of  unprin- 
pled  ambition.  Lanerick,  like  his  brother  the  Marquis 
:'  Hamilton,  veered  about  from  one  principle  to  another, 
eadily  influenced  by  a  desire  of  self-aggrandisement  alone ; 
hile  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  plunged  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
dties,  was  easily  seduced  from  his  integrity  by  a  bribe. 
But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
•esent  a  picture  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this  time  in 
x)tland.  There  were  three,  which  were  known  under  the 
imes  of  the  Eigid  Presbyterians,  the  Moderate  Presby- 
irians,  and  the  lloyahsts.  The  first,  who  were  headed  by 
rgyle,  were  supposed  to  incline  to  a  republic,  and  were 
;  all  events  determined  never  to  restore  monarchy,  except 
1  certain  conditions ;  while  a  great  proportion  of  them 
>proved  of  bringing  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  though  they 
jhorred  the  sectarian  instruments  by  which  it  was  ac- 
)mplishe;l.*  This  party  embraced  a  small  portion  of 
IB  chief  aristocracy  (Argyle,  Eglinton,  Cassilis,  Lothian, 
rbuthnot,  Torphichen,  Eoss,  Balmerinoch,  Cupar,  Bur- 
igh,  Balcarres,  and  it  soon  obtained  the  accession  of 
oudon,  the  chancellor,  who,  disgusted  at  the  violence  of 
le  Hamiltons,  returned  to  his  principles,  and  others  fol- 
ded), the  far  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the  major- 
Y  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks,  particularly  in  the 
estem  counties.  The  second,  headed  by  the  Hamiltons, 
id  not  nominally  differ  much  from  the  first,  except  as  to 
le  last  point ;  for  they  affected  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant, 
hich  necessarily  denied  authority  to  the  monarch  till  he 
)mplied  with  the  terms  prescribed  for  his  readmission  ; 
it  as  the  party  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  aristocratical 

*  Baillie^s  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  114. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP,  portion  of  the  community,  of  whom  many  had  been  ac- 
.  ^y*  tuatecl  by  the  hope  of  places  in  England,  they  were  now 
willing  to  restore  the  monarch  unconditionally,  from  the 
prospect  of  sliaring  the  favours  which  they  presumed 
would  be  due  to  those  who  rendered  so  acceptable  a 
service,  while  they  conceived  that  they  might  themselvea. 
in  reality,  preserve  much  of  the  power  which  they  pre- 
tended to  recover  for  him.  The  third  party  were  the 
Eoyalists,  who  avowed  the  purpose  of  restoring  Charles  to 
unmixed  despotism,  and  were  now  headed  by  Traquair 
and  Callendar  * 

In  the  first  triennial  parliament,  all  the  influence  of  the 
Hamiltons  failed  to  accomplish  their  object  of  receiving 
Charles  into  Scotland  unshackled.  But,  when  that  un- 
happy prince  was  seized  by  the  army,  and  the  friends  of 
the  IVesbjlcrians,  of  the  Scottish  particularly  (Hollis  and 
others),  were  driven  from  the  parliament,  and  the  fear 
was  that  the  sectaries  would  either  agree  with  the  king, 
or  dethrone  him,  and  in  either  case  establish  themselves 
in  power,  the  Marquis  of  Arg}^le,  who  adhered  to  Vane, 
sank  in  influence,  and  aflbrded  his  enemies  an  opportunity 
of  depressing  him  still  more,  by  charging  him  with  a 
purpose  to  raise  himself  to  the  chief  magistracy.  Other 
circumstances  strengthened  the  impression,  and  as  elec- 
tions for  the  second  triennial  parliament  approached,  the 
Hamilton  interest,  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  hojie  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
rose  to  that  height,  that  their  friends  prevailed  so  much 
in  elections  as  to  obtain  a  preponderance.  This  parliar- 
ment  first  met  on  the  11th  of  March,  1648.f 

When  the  Enghsh  commissioners  returned  to  Scotland, 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  entertaining  the  idea  that  the 
sectaries  might  be  subdued,  and  the  king  restored  accord- 

•  BumeVs  Mem.  of  the  JIamittons,  13,  23,  24  et  scg.,  32  et  seg.,  42  et  seq, ; 

p.  330 ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers^  vol.  i.  Scats  Act^,  lately  published,  vol.  vL 

pp.73-4;nnillie'8Z€<.vol.iii.Bp.9<<  p.  289 ;  Walker^s  ^cpmc/u'  to   In- 

seq.  ,13, 23, 24  et  seq.,  32  et  seq.y  42  et  aeq,  depetidency^  p.  8 ;   Clar.  Hist,  vol.  v. 

t  Baillie*8  Let,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  8eq»,  p.  526  et  seq. 
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ing  to  the  Covenant,  eagerly  inquired  into  the  terms  of    chap. 
tlie  Engagement ;  but  the  discerning  at  once  perceived  .    ^y*    ^ 
how  treacherously  the  commissioners  had  acted.     They 
declared  that  the  king  had  given  satisfaction,  yet  refused 
to  disclose  the  terms,  alleging  that  they  had  come  under 
an  oath  of  secresy ;  but  though  this  succeeded  with  a 
parliament  so  well  selected  for  the  object,  it  did  not  with 
the  population  at  large.     Argyle's  party,  particularly  the 
clergy,  foresaw  the  consequences: — That,  as  the  terms 
could   only  be  concealed  because  they  were  either  in 
themselves  hostile  to  the  Covenant,  or  were  never  intended 
to  be  observed ;  so  the  king,  who  had  refused  to  make 
the  requisite  concessions  to  the  Presbyterian  government 
in  his  lowest  fortune,  would  never  yield  to  the  conditions 
in  the  hour  of  triumph,  unless  the  army  were  composed 
of  men  that  could  be  relied  on,  as  resolved  to  force  him 
into  their  measures,  or  substitute  another  who  would  be 
obedient.     But  that,  as  the  old  Earl  of  Leven  was,  by  ill 
usage,  obliged  to  renounce  his  place,  that  Hamilton  might 
have  the  chief  command,  and  the  Royalists  were  to  join- 
him ;  while   the  subordinate  commands  were  generally 
bestowed  on  those  who  would  not  deem  the  Presbyterian 
government  a  primary  object,  the  army  could  easily  be 
modified  to  the  royal  wish,  when  all  the  laws  enacted 
for  the  security  of  the  subject  would  be  abrogated  as 
extorted,   episcopacy   re-established,   and  the  Presbyte- 
rians,  with   their   leaders  and   clergy,  exposed   to   the 
monarch's  vengeance. 

The  clergy  therefore,  in  their  assembly,  opposed  the 
Engagement,  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  anathemas 
against  its  authors  and  abettors;  btit  the  parliament 
passed  bloody  laws  against  those  who  should  attempt  to 
frustrate  their  intended  invasion  of  England,  and  provided 
for  the  impressment  of  troops.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
poor  people  were  threatened  with  terrible  temporal  pen- 
alties for  disobeying  the  parUament ;  on  the  other,  with 
eternal  damnation  if,  by  obedience,  they  violated  the 

T  2 
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CHAP.  Covenant.  But  the  clergy  soon  found,  to  their  grief  and 
^.  ^y*  ■>  mortification,  that  an  army  could  be  raised  without  them: 
yet  a  part  of  the  soldiers  were  impressed  into  the  service; 
and  not  only  were  insurrections  raised  against  the  present 
proceedings,  but  Argyle  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  on 
the  absence  of  the  new  levied  army.  To  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  experienced  commanders,  and  give  cha- 
racter to  the  expedition,  it  was  proposed  to  bestow  a 
command  on  David  Leshe,  and  some  other  great  officers ; 
but  though  they  were  at  first  disposed  to  accept  of  the 
places  assigned,  they  afterwards  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  clergy  to  renounce  all  part  in  such  an  expedition. 
They  were  probably  not  a  little  moved  by  the  chief  com- 
mand having  been  obtained  by  Hamilton.* 

Wlien  a  nation  is  determined  on  war,  it  never  fails  in 
a  pretext.  A  vote  was  passed  in  a  committee  of  danger, 
as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, to  seize  Carlisle  and  Berwick ;  but  the  protest  of 
Argyle  and  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  the  interposition 
of  the  church,  stopped  the  measure  till  a  pretext  for  the  act 
was  obtained.  The  two  English  Eoyalists,  Langdale  and 
Musgrave,  concerted  with  them  to  seize  Carhsle  and 
Berwick,  and  it  was  immediately  alleged  that  the  vicinity 
of  these  Malignants  rendered  the  general  levy  necessary. 
According  to  the  pacification,  neither  country  was  to 
begin  war  against  the  other  without  due  premonition, 
and  full  time  for  explanation  or  redress;  and,  in  com- 
]iliance  with  this,  Hamilton  and  his  party  made  three 
requisitions  to  the  Enghsh  parhament :  that  the  sectaries 
should  be  suppressed,  the  king  recalled,  and  the  army 
disbanded.     To  requisitions  so  extraordinary,  nothing  but 

•  Baillie's  Let,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  9  c<  were  turned  out  of  parliament,  as 

srq.,  13,  23,  24  et   seq.j  32  et  seq.,  having    been    elected    by    faction, 

42  et  seq. ;  Burnet's  Memorials,  p.  330  &c.,   and    the  Koyalists,    who    had 

et  seq. ;   Clar.  Huit.  vol.  vi.  ip.  44  et  been  candidates,  substituted  as  the 

seq. ;  Guthiy,  p.  200.    It  would  ap-  duly  elected  (Guthry,  p.  213).    This 

pear  that  several  of  Argyle's  party,  arose  from  the  peers  sitting  in  the 

or  Argilians,    as  they  were  caUed,  same  house  with  the  other  estates. 
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a  refusal  was  expected,  and  fifteen  days  only  were  allowed  chap. 
for  explanation ;  after  which  the  estates  publicly  declared  _  ^^'  - 
that  they  meant  to  restore  the  king  according  to  the 
Covenant,  and  adjourned.  Part  of  the  army  was  recalled 
from  Ireland,  under  the  younger  Monro,  now  Sir  George, 
but  levies  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  church,  and 
there  were  even  risings  to  oppose  them;  but  these. were 
soon  quelled;  and  as  the  soldiers  were  drawn  out  by 
force,  it  was  evident  that  they  either  must  be  inefficient 
in  war,  or  become  the  tools  of  a  few  leading  men.  But 
even  the  officers  were  jealous,  lest  the  success  of  the 
English  Royalists  should  give  them  the  ascendency,  and 
therefore  slackened  the  preparations,  that  they  might  be 
of  more  importance  when  the  others  began  to  sink  under 
the  war.  The  retardment  would  have  been  pregnant 
with  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  had  there  otherwise  been  a 
great  chance  of  success,  as  the  English  insurrections  were 
almost  quelled  before  the  Scottish  army  could  take  the 
field.* 

In  South  Wales  the  great  body  of  the  people  knew  ipeurrec- 
nothing  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  as  the  gentry,  imder  England, 
whose  influence  they  were,  inclined  to  the  royal  side,  a  *^- 
considerable  army  was  speedily  raised  to  oppose  the  pai- 
liament,  but  it  was  soon  defeated  by  Colonel  Horton.     In 
order  to  prevent  Cromwell,  whose  genius  was  dreaded 
equally  by  the  Royalist  and  Presbyterian  parties,  from 
having  a  command,  his  former  creature.  Major  Hunting-  Charge 
don,  whom  of  all  the  officers  Chai'les  reposed  greatest  ^^eii 
confidence  in,  because  he  accepted  of  his  favours,  laid  ^5^^' 
down  his  commission,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  Crom- 
well had  offered  to  the  king  to  destroy  the  parUament, 
and  join  with  any  party  to  support  him  ;  and  that  he  had 
latterly  changed  his  poUcy  for  the  same  purpose  of  exalt- 

•  Clar.  JJirf.  vol.  vi. ;  Burnet's  Mem,      lished,  vol.  vi. ;  Rush  worth,  toI.  vii. 
p.  3:^  H  seq.  ;  BaUlie's  Lei.  vol.  iii.      p.  1006-47  j  Gulhrj,  p.  214  d  *^. 
p.  283  H  «v-  •  *^*'*^fi  Ad"  Htely  pub- 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Earl  of 
Norwicli'a 
insurrec- 
tion. 


ing  himself,  while  he  had  professed  principles  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  parUament  But  though  this  charge  was 
zealously  taken  up  by  Hollis  and  his  party,  after  their 
return  to  the  Lower  House,  (Cromwell  was  alleged  to 
have  said  that  he  conceived  himself  as  fiilly  qualified  to 
govern  afiairs  as  either  Hollis  or  Stapleton,)  it  was  so 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Independents,  including  many 
who  entertained  no  favourable  opinion  of  him,  that  it  was 
overborne.*  His  first  measures  were  directed  against 
Poyer  and  Langhorn.  Poyer  had  been  in  the  parliament 
service,  and,  as  one  of  their  officers,  entrusted  with  tlie 
custody  of  Pembroke  Castle,  which  he  now  declared  his 
resolution  to  hold  for  the  king.  Of  a  dissipated  character, 
he,  while  sober  in  the  morning,  expressed  the  utmost 
penitence  towards  the  parUament ;  but,  inebriated  in  the 
evening,  he  was  full  of  plots  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
party.  Some  of  Langhorn 's  regiment  had  joined  Poyer ; 
and  Langhorn,  shortly  after  his  defeat  by  Horton,  followed 
himself.  But  they  were  speedily  shut  up  tliere  by  Crom- 
well, who  determined  to  reduce  the  place.f 

Lord  Goring,  now  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  had  gone 
to  Blackheath,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  great  party 
from  London ;  but  a  tumult  in  the  metropolis  having  been 


*  See  Huntingdon's  charge  in 
Tliurloe*8  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  04 ; 
also  in  Pari,  Hist,  See  also  his  re- 
lation made  to  Dugdale  after  the 
Restoration,  published  with  Her- 
bert's Memoirs,  That  both  contain 
much  truth,  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
but  that  there  is  an  immense  mix- 
ture of  falsehood,  may  easily  be  as- 
certained by  collating  the  two,  and 
comparing  them  with  Berkeley's 
Memoirs,  &c  (See  Ludlow,  vol.  i. 
pp.  263, 264 ;  see  a  former  note  about 
the  small  credit  given  after  the  Re- 
storation to  a  charge  by  Huntingdon 
against  Ashbumham).  Cromwell, 
some  little  time  before  this,  at  a  se- 
cret meeting,  declared  that  he  was 


not  resolved  against  monarchy,  and 
that  that  form  of  government,  or  an 
aristocratical  or  democratical  one, 
might  be  good  in  themselves.  It  waa 
at  this  meeting,  where  nothing  was 
determined  or  spoken  of  against  the 
king's  person,  that  he  l^rew  the 
cushion  at  Ludlow's  head  (Ludlow, 
pp.  238-40).  The  statement  by  Cla- 
rendon regarding  a  coundl  held  at 
Windsor  a  few  days  after  the  kind's 
flight  from  tlie  army,  where  he 
alleges  it  was  determined  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  must  therefore  be  un- 
founded (vol.  V.  p.  614  et  seq.). 

t  Rush.  vol.  vii.  pp.  2017,  2a%% 
20U et  scq,,niO et  seq,  ,•  Whitelocke, 
p.  293  et  seq. 
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suppressed,  those  in  the  city  who  had  undertaken  to  join  chap. 
him  durst  not  venture  out ;  and  he,  with  about  five  hun-  _^^'  - 
dred  of  his  principal  men,  escaped  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Thames.  Disappointed  in  Kent,  he  yet  raised  a  con- 
siderable party  in  Essex ;  but  the  parliament  having 
offered  an  indemnity  to  deserters,  while  they  thundered 
penalties  against  those  who  continued  obstinate,  thinned 
his  ranks ;  and  though  he  still  retained  four  thousand 
soldiers,  he  was  defeated,  and  soon  shut  up  in  Colchester. 
Fresh  troops  were  drawn  out  by  the  parliament  from 
various  shires,  and  sent  in  different  directions.  Fairfax 
was  dispatched  against  this  party.  He  was  at  the  time 
so  ill  of  the  gout  as  to  require  one  of  his  feet  to  be  ban- 
daged ;  but  his  buoyant  spirit  was  as  little  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  indisposition  of  the  body,  as  his  dauntless 
resolution  was  to  be  dismayed  by  danger ;  and  while  he 
was  ready  to  bear  all  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  he 
always  exposed  himself  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  was  victorious,  and  he  now  sent  a  trumpet 
to  Colchester,  to  summons  the  Earl  of  Norwich  and  his 
associates  to  surrender ;  but  that  individual  and  his  chief 
oflScers  replied  by  a  trumpet,  that  they  would  cure  him 
of  the  gout,  and  all  his  other  diseases — an  insult  which 
equally  enraged  the  soldiery  and  the  general,  and  for 
which  the  others  dearly  suffered.*  But  before  we  give 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Colchester,  we  shall  take  a 
review  of  proceedings  in  other  quarters.  The  Earl  of  Earl  of 
Holland,  who,  with  that  inconstancy  of  temper  that  dis-  insurrec- 
tinguished  his  public  conduct,  had  raised  another  body  **^°'  *®- 
against  the  parliament,  was  defeated  by  Scroop,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  on  the  bare  condition  of  being  safe 
fix>m  military  execution,  f    In  Lancashire,  Colonel  Eobert 

•Rush.  Tol.  vii   pp.  070,   1055,         t  WLitelocke,  pp. 317-320;  Clar. 

1113,    1128    ei   seq,  j    Whitelocke,  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  6  et  seq.j   39    et 

p.  308  et  aeq, ;   Clor.  Htst,  vol.  vi.  seq.f  95  et  seq, ;  Kuflhworth,  toI.  rii 

p.  50  H  seq.  p.  1187. 
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CHAP.     lilbiirn,  the   brother  of  John,  had  with  six  hundred 
^ — ^ — '  engaged  one  thousand,  lieaded  by  Sir  Eichard  Tempest, 
and  either  taken  or  destroyed  them,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.*     Another  party  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Eositer, 
near  Pontefract,  and  one  thousand  horse,  nearly  their 
whole  body,  Avith   all  their  bag  and  baggage,  taken.f 
Lambert,  who  was  sent  to  meet  Hamilton,  as  well  as  to 
suppress  Langdale  and  the  others,  gained  considerable  suc- 
cess over  the  latter  ;  J  while  Cromwell,  having  reduced 
Pembroke  Castle,  where  we  left  him,  dispatched  some  of 
his  troops  to  join  Lambert,  and  prepared  to  follow  himself. 
Hamiiton'B      For  the  command  of  an  army  Hamilton  appears  to 
from  Scot-  have  been  totally  unqualified.      Monro,  who  had  been 
^^*         recalled   from   Ireland   mth   three   thousand  men,  fol- 
lowed at   a   great   distance,   lest   he   should    be   under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Callendar ;  and  Hamilton 
himself  did  not  form  a  junction  wtli  Langdale,  either 
through  jealousy  of  him,  or  fear  of  disgusting  his  own 
men.      An  army  thus  disjointed,   derived  little  advan- 
tage from  numbers.     So  defective  was  Hamilton's  intel- 

at'pre^n  ^^o^^^^'  ^^^^^  CromwcU  fell  upon  Langdale  at  Preston, 
August  17,'  before  he  (Hamilton)  suspected  the  approach  of  more 
than  a  detachment ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army 
was  put  to  a  disorderly  rout  by  forces  scarcely  a  third 
of  their  number.  This  victory  was  followed  with  fresh 
success,  which,  however,  was  accompanied  by  the  death 
of  a  parliamentary  oflBcer,  Colonel  Thomhaugh,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  men  of  the  age.  Finding  himself  mor- 
tally wounded,  he  felt  only  interest  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  enemy,  and  expired  with  joy  when  victory  was 
announced.  After  this  defeat  Hamilton  retreated ;  but 
Cromwell,  still  following  up  the  blow,  utterly  dispersed 
the  army  at  Warrington,  where  Hamilton,  with  many 

•  Rush.  p.  1176;  Whitelocke,  p.  317. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  318;  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1182  et  seq, 

I  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1 148  et  seq. 
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thousand  prisoners,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  fugitives  met  chap. 
with  Uttle  quarter  from  the  country  people,  in  consequence  ^^'  - 
of  the  atrocities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty ;  children 
having  even  been  forced  from  their  parents,  that  money 
might  be  extorted  for  their  redemption.  Sir  George 
Monro,  who  had  been  behind,  and  kept  his  force  together, 
had  resolved  on  firing  the  coal-pits  on  his  retreat ;  but 
news  having  arrived  that  Argyle  with  Leslie  had  raised 
an  army  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand  in  support  of  the 
Covenant,  and  consequently  against  the  interest  he  es- 
poused, he  hastened  back  to  Scotland,  carrying  every- 
thing he  could  before  him.* 

Cromwell  marched  to  Scotland,  and  knowing  how  to  CromweU 
act  his  part,  immediately  joined  with  Argyle,  and  afiected  ^^^ 
all  moderation  :  he  renewed  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove-  te- 
nant, and  easily  got  the  Engagement  rescinded.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  Scottish  clergy  to  triumph  in  turn.  How 
contrary  to  their  views  the  Engagement  had  been  entered 
into,  and  the  army  raised,  we  4iave  already  related  \  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  shoidd  allow  the 
present  opportunity  of  humbhng  their  adversaries  to  shp. 
Though  the  chancellor,  Loudon,  disgusted  by  the  violence 
of  Hamilton,  had  previously  abandoned  the  Engagement, 
his  early  repentance  did  not  satisfy  the  church  any  more 
than  it  did  his  own  lady,  who  being  a  zealous  Presbyterian, 
and  having  a  great  ascendency  over  him  in  consequence 
of  having  brought  him  the  estate,  threatened  to  divorce 
him  for  his  manifold  adulteries  unless  he  submitted  to 
the  penance  enjoined  him  by  the  clergy.  Placed  upon 
the  repenting  stool,  in  his  o^vn  parish  church,  he  received 
a  rebuke  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  the 
scene  is  represented  as  having  been  a  most  affecting  one. 


•  Biimet*8  Mem,  ofOte  JlamilUms,  Monro,  pp.  50  and  89) ;  Carte's  Let 

p.  .354  ei  sea. ;  KuBh.  vol.  vii.  p.  1193  ters,  vol.  i.  p.  159  et  seq. ;  Baillio'i 

el  seq, ;    Whitelocke,  p.  321  vt  seq, ;  Let,  vol.  iii.  p.  50  c^  svq,  j   Gutliry 

Clar.  Hist.  voL  vi.  p.  71  et  acq.  (about  p.  235  et  seq. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Rr^rolt  of 


With  many  bitter  tears  he  deplored  his  departure  firom 
the  Covenant,  and  sohcited  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  his  behalf.  The  whole  people,  at  such  a  refresh- 
ing sight,  were  dissolved  in  tears  of  joy.* 

Colonel  Eainsborouc^h,  whose  father  had  been  an  emi- 

fl!^  froL*  nent  naval  commander,  and  who  was  himself  bred  to  that 

the  ^iriia-   ij^e,  having  been  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  was 

set  on  shore  by  the  mutinous  sailors :  and  many  of  the 

ships  revolted  from  the  parliament,  but  several  of  them 

were  afterwards  brought  back  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick ; 

and  the  vigorous  measm'es  of  the  parliament  soon  made 

up  the  deficiency  of  those  which  were  not  recovered.     It 

is  strange,  that  no  sooner  had  the  Cavahers  obtained  these 

ships,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Eupert  entered,  than 

they  broke   out  into  the  most  ruinous  contentions  for 

Afwassina-  superiority .f     The  known  principles  of  Eainsborough  ex- 

Kiiin».        citcxl  such  a  rancorous  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  Cavahers, 

borough.     ^1^^^  though  defeated  in  one  dastardly  attempt  at  his 


•  The  feelings  of  the  vxoderate 
iScottish  clerpy  are  exemplified  in 
the  following  letter  by  Baillie,  dated 
Au<ru.st  23,  1G48.  After  showing 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
army  under  Fairfax  being  destroyed, 
ho  proceeds  thus :  *  That  the  curbed 
amiv  of  sectaries  should  evanish  in 
8moke,  and  their  friends  in  the 
liouses,  city,  and  country,  be 
brought  to'  their  well-deserved 
ruine ;  that  the  king  and  his  fa- 
mily should  be  at  last  in  some  neer- 
ness  to  be  restored  to  their  dig- 
nity and  fonner  condition,  I  am  ver>' 
glad :  but  my  fear  is  great,  that  his 
reeititution  shall  come  by  these 
hands '  (the  Ilamiltons,  &c*).  *  and 
be  HO  ill  prepared,  that  the  glorious 
Ueformation  we  have  suffered  so 
much  for,  shall  be  much  endangered, 
and  the  most  that  shall  be  obtained 
be  but  ane  Erastian  weak  Presbvterie, 
with  a  tolleration  of  Poperie  and  Epia- 
copacie  at  court,  and  of  diverse  sects 
elsewhere'  (Baillie 's  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  51 


€t  seq, ;  aee  Hamilton's  Metn,  p.  367 
d  feq.),  NJB.  The  word  Whig,  as 
designating  a  party,  arose  from  the 
west  country  men  who  joined  Argvle, 
called  Whigamores  (CSuthry's  Menu 
p.  238  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  a3i>  H 
seq. ;  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  91  et  teq.^ 
26  et  seq,  ;  Scot  of  Scotstarvet's 
Staggering  State  of  Scotch  St^it^men ; 
Carte  8  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  171  «^  seq.). 
In  a  manuscript  of  Wodrow's  which 
I  have  seen,  giving  a  violent  histoir 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe  during  his  life, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  at  first  for  the 
Engagement ;  but  finding  that  it  was 
not  a  politic  game,  he  furiously 
brought  all  his  parishioners  to  the 
repenting  stool,  who  had  in  the  least 
inclined  that  way.  Ludlow  (p.  2.VV) 
shows  great  knowledge  of  Scottish 
affuirs. 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  23  e^  seq.; 
Rush.  vol.  vii.  pp.  94^4)44,  1^2, 
1131;  Whitelocke,  p.  308}  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  896, 
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assassination,  they  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  another  chap. 
no  less  cowardly  and  unprincipled.*  In  the  South  the  ^-^T'  -^ 
Koyalists  had  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Colchester,  after 
a  gallant  defence,  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  August. 
Quarter  was  allowed  to  the  privates,  and  officers  under  the 
rank  of  captain  ;  but  the  rest  surrendered  at  the  mercy  of 
the  general.  Three  of  the  prisoners — Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Sir  Charles  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne — were  tried 
almost  immediately  by  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
be  shot ;  but  the  sentence  was  only  executed  on  the  two 
first,  Lucas,  who  was  at  the  outset  much  dismayed,  urged 
that  this  was  without  precedent ;  '  but  a  parUament  soldier 
standing  by,  told  him  he  had  put  to  death  with  his  own 
hand  some  of  the  parliament  soldiers  in  cold  blood.' 
When  he  engaged  in  this  insurrection,  he  was  a  prisoner 
on  parole,  and  Fairfax  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
bitterly  reproached  him,  when  he  proposed  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  for  such  a  dishonourable  breach  of  faith. 
Whitelocke,  however,  informs  us,  that  these  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings were  in  no  small  degree  imputed  to  the  message 
about  curing  the  general  of  the  gout,  and  all  his  other 
diseases.f  Lucas  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  strung  his 
nerves  for  the  occasion,  and  met  it  with  intrepidity.  He 
had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  according 
to  Clarendon,  and  was  brave  in  his  person,  gallant  in 
action,  but  of  a  poor  understanding,  and  so  rough,  proud, 
and  morose  as  not  to  be  lived  with.  During  this  very 
siege,  as  the  noble  historian  informs  us,  he  rendered  him- 
self more  intolerable  than  any  evil  tliey  either  felt  or  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  He  suffered  first ;  then  Lisle,  whose 
education  had  been  the  same,  and  whose  gallantry  was  no 
less  conspicuous,  but  whose  manners  formed  an  absolute 

•Riwh.voLv.pp.l270,L315.  Mrs.  deed  (toI.  iv.   p.  402j    Clax,  Sid. 

M*Auly  remarks,  that  Clarendon,  to  vol.  vi.  p.  110  rf  srq.), 

his  eternal  infamy,  applauds  every  f  Whitelocke,  p.  ^12. 
dicumstance  of  tne  foul  unmanly 
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IV. 


SUtoofthe 

parliji- 

nient. 


Policy  of 
Charles. 


contrast.  Having  kissed  the  dead  body  of  Lucas,  expos- 
tulated to  no  purpose  with  the  general,  and  had  much 
conversation  with  one  of  Lord  Norwich's  chaplains.  Lisle 
died  with  equal  resolution.  The  otlier  prisoners  of  rank 
were  reserved  for  the  justice  of  the  parliament.*  This 
siege,  which  had  tied  down  Fairfax,  and  w^as  on  that 
account  greatly  calculated  on  by  the  Koyalists,  being 
finished,  he  proceeded  to  other  quarters  to  quell  the  in- 


surgents. 


As  many  officer's  of  the  army  had  in  the  late  elections 
become  members  of  the  Lower  House,  their  absence  on 
duty  during  these  distm'bances  so  weakened  their  party 
in  parliament,  that  their  adversaries  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  a  recoveiy  of  their  authority. 
The  impeachments  against  the  peers  and  the  members  of 
tlie  Commons  were  dropt,  and  the  secluded  members 
restored. 

The  object  now  was  to  conclude  a  hasty  treaty  with 
the  king,  that,  witli  the  name  of  parliament  joined  to  the 
royal  authority,  they  might  regain  the  ascendency ;  and 
so  feasible  was  the  plan,  that,  could  Charles  have  for 
once  determined  to  act  ingenuously,  and  have  made  the 
requisite  concessions,  it  is  not  unpossible  that  he  might 


•  Clar.  m^.  vol.vi.  p.  101  ct  seq.  (ac- 
conling  to  the  real  text  as  corrected 
by  tlie  notes  below,  but  see  on  whole 
subject  p.  {)*.)  vt  acq.).  The  proceed- 
ing against  Lucas  and  I-iisle,  accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  *  was  genendly 
imput^^d  to  Ire  ton,  who  swayed  the 
general,  and  w^aa  upon  all  occasions 
of  an  unmerciful  and  bloody  nature.' 
The  injustice  of  the  charge  here 
affords  an  example  of  the  injurious 
imputations  against  Ireton's  me- 
mory. Whitelocke  ascribes  the  mea- 
sure to  the  revenge  of  Fairfax  him- 
self; and  he  (Fairfax)  not  only 
justified  it  in  a  letter  to  the  parlia- 
ment, but  in  his  own  memoirs. 
Hume  says,  '  Fairfax,  instigated  by 


Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwell,  in  his 
absence,  had  consigned  over  the 
government  of  the  passive  general, 
&c.'  Fairfax  assisted  in  the  Resto- 
ration, and  that  was  an  excuse  for 
all  his  previous  faults;  but  his  de- 
fenders, as  Clarendon,  Ifume,  and 
others,  certainly  adopt  a  notable 
mode  of  vindicating  his  meniorv-,  by 
making  him  (who  was  a  man  of 
eminent  talent)  the  passive  tool  of 
otliers  in  anything  thev  stigmatise 
as  atrocious.  Such  a  "being  could 
have  no  more  moral  character  than 
an  unhappy  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum (V^  Iiitelocke,  p.  312  et  gca. : 
Itush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1152  tt  seq. ;  Old 
Pari.  Hid.  voL  xvii.  p.  430  ei  seq.). 
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liave  saved  his  life  and  recovered  his  throne;  but  a  chap. 
naturally  obstinate  temper  had  become  riveted  to  his  .  ^T  _  - 
purpose  by  adversity,  and  as  he  still  apprehended  no 
danger  to  his  person,  he  yet  expected  by  force  of  arms  to 
restore  himself  to  absolute  power.  In  vain  was  it  urged, 
that,  before  the  overthrow  of  Hamilton  and  the  Cavaliers, 
was  his  time  for  accommodation ;  that  great  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  brought 
over,  might  be  neutralised  by  sucli  an  event,  while  through- 
out England  the  people  would  oppose  a  force  that  must 
nominally  at  least  fight  against  king  and  parliament.  He 
fondly  flattered  himself  that  the  Scottish  anny,  joined  to 
the  Cavaliers,  would  be  triumphant ;  and,  under  pretext 
of  desiring  a  negotiation,  lie  determined  against  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  till  he  saw  the  result.  Even  then  his  pro- 
spects were  not  closed,  as,  independently  of  hopes  from 
the  conflict  of  parties  that  had  opposed  him,  he  had 
fonned  the  idea  of  escaping  to  Ireland,  and  setting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Irish  insurgents.  During  his  stay 
at  Newcastle,  all  the  entreaties  of  the  queen  and  his  lay 
advisers  to  yield  to  the  Presbyterian  establishment  had 
utterly  failed,  and  nothing  could  move  him  to  accede  to 
the  less  rigorous  propositions  of  the  army ;  but  he  had 
now  become  surrounded  with  advisers  who  approved  of 
his  resolution.  These  were  ecclesiastics  (Sheldon,  Ham- 
mond, and  others),  who,  having  lost  their  livings,  were 
hostile  to  any  arrangement  that  should  for  ever  exclude 
them  from  power.  Lord  Clarendon,  too,  encouraged  him 
by  lettera  to  the  same  coiu'se.  Exempted  himself  from 
pardon  by  all  the  propositions,  he  founded  all  his  hopes 
of  being  restored  to  his  country,  and  rewarded  by  the 
crown,  on  a  steady  refusal  of  accommodation,  which,  how- 
ever fatal  it  might  prove  to  his  present  master,  would,  he 
flattered  himself,  ultimately  be  triumphant  in  the  per- 
son of  the  prince.  It  therefore  appears,  by  his  private 
correspondence,  that  he  deemed  it  better  that  the  lyng 
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CHAP,    should  fall  a  victim  to  his  principles  than  yield  to  his 
^  *       enemies.     In  tlie  clash  of  parties  he  expected  that  the 


successor  would  be  recalled  unshackled,  but  thought  that 
if  what  he  supposed  the  best  jewels  of  the  crown  were 
once  renounced,  they  might  never  be  recovered.* 

Though  Charles  had  resolved  against  complying  with 
the  propositions  tendered  to  him,  he  was  too  deep  a  poli- 
tician not  to  pretend  to  entertain  them.  Three  bills  were 
tendered  to  him  preparatory  to  a  treaty — to  settle  church- 
government  and  the  militia,  and  recall  all  proclamations 
and  declarations  against  the  parliament.  These  occupied 
much  time ;  and  Charles  agreed  to  the  latter,  by  whidi 
he  owned  the  justice  of  the  war  against  him,  but  he  did 
so  with  equivocation,  and  likewise  under  a  protest  that  it 
should  only  be  obKgatory  in  the  event  of  the  treaty  being 
completed  in  other  respects.  This  wasted  much  time,  and 
Treaty  of  a  treaty  was  afterwards  ordained  to  be  held  at  Newport, 
*^^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither  Charles  was  removed ;  but 
it  did  not  begin  till  about  the  end  of  September,  when 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  went  down.  The 
treaty  embraced  the  old  points  of  the  militia,  the  church, 
and  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  affected  an 
inclination  to  proceed  further  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. The  parliament  demanded  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  he  proposed  to  allow  it  for  ten ;  but  in  a  short  time 
he  even  agi'eed  to  renounce  it  for  twenty,  and  this  point 
was  voted  to  be  satisfactory.  He  also  agreed  to  allow  the 
parliament  the  power  of  nominating  the  great  officers, 
first  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  even  for  twenty.  But, 
as  we  shall  soon  find,  the  object  was  not  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  such  conditions,  but  to  spin  out  the  time,  and 
so  to  overreach  the  adverse  party,  that  they  might  relax 
their  vigilance  in  guarding  him,  and  thus  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  escape.     Assured  that  he  could  break  off* 

•  Clar.  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  341  et  seq.j  particularlj  p.  411. 
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the  treaty  on  the  religious  grounds,  he  was  anxious,  too,  chap. 
by  such  apparent  concessions,  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  ^7*  ^ 
he  was  restrained  from  accommodation  by  conscientious 
motives,  and  not  by  a  desire  of  power.  Eegarding  reli- 
gion, he  proposed  to  pass  an  act  confirming  the  sitting  of 
the  assembly  of  divines,  and  estabUshing  the  directory  of 
worship,  together  with  the  Presbyterian  government,  for 
three  years,  provided  neither  himself  nor  those  of  his 
judgment  should  be  obliged  to  conform  ;  but  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  assembly  of  divines,  to  whose  number  he 
insisted  on  adding  twenty,  should  determine  upon  the 
future  government  of  the  church,  and  the  form  of  wor- 
ship. He  afterwards  agreed  to  give  up  archbishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  but  not  bishops.  Parliament  had  sold  the 
l)ishops'  lands  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  species  of  estabhsh- 
ment  ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  confirm  the  sale, 
though,  as  some  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers,  he  agreed 
to  grant  leases  on  lives,  or  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the 
old  rents.  It  is  not  so  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
refused  to  take  the  Covenant,  and  have  hesitated  at  excep- 
tions from  indemnity.  But  as  the  Presbyterian  party,  in 
point  of  church-government,  were  so  extremely  rigorous 
that  they  even  still  denied  toleration,  there  was,  on  this 
head,  no  hope  of  concluding  a  treaty.  With  regard  to 
Ireland,  he  indeed  proposed  to  annul  the  peace  concluded 
by  Ormond,  and  said  that,  after  advising  with  his  two 
Houses,  he  would  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  business 
to  their  determination  ;  but  w^hen  pressed  to  disavow 
the  acts  of  his  lieutenant  in  that  kingdom,  he  gave 
such  evasive  answers,  that  they  were  pronounced  unsa- 
tisfactory.* 

•  0«  Par/. -Hm<.  vol  xvii.  pp.  802,  of  all  Votes,   &c.,   relating  to  the 

80.1  ei  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Ilist,  vol.  iii.  Treaty  at  Newport;  Peck^s  Desidir. 

p.  JX)4  tt  seq.  ;  Whitelocke,  p.  .*M6  &c.  Ix.  p.  i.  et  seq.  j  Ludlow,  vol.  i. 

e€  seq. ;   Herbert,  p.  GO  et  seq. ;  Sir  p.  254  et  seq. 
Edward  Walker,  p.  7 ;  perfect  copies 
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CHAP.  In  the  concessions,  including  those  to  the  three  pro- 
^'  positions  which  Charles  had  made,  he  was  insincere,  his 
object  being  twofold  :  to  amuse  the  parliament,  till  he 
should  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  military  projects  both  in 
Scotland  and  England ;  and  to  mduce  the  parliament,  in 
confidence  of  an  accommodation,  to  be  so  neghgent  about 
guarding  him,  that  he  might  effect  his  escape.  He  there- 
fore writes  to  Ormond,  that  though  he  were  engaged  in 
a  treaty,  yet,  lest  Ormond  might  be  misled  by  false  ru- 
mours, he  apprised  liim  that  tliere  was  no  chance  of  an 
accommodation.  'Wherefore,'  says  he,  'I  must  com- 
mand you  two  things  :  first,  to  obey  all  my  wife's  com- 
mands ;  then,  not  to  obey  any  pubhc  command  of  mine, 
until  I  send  you  word  that  I  am  free  from  restraint. 
Lastly,  be  not  startled  at  my  great  concessions  concerning 
Ireland,  for  they  w411  come  to  notliing.'  We  may  in 
l)as.sing  remark,  in  regard  to  this  letter,  that  it  fully 
proves  the  continuance  of  tliat  principle  which,  he  said, 
(huiug  his  residence  at  Newcastle,  he  had  learned  from 
divines — that  no  promise  by  a  man  under  restraint 
was  obligatory  ;  and  it  may  just  be  asked.  Upon  what 
principle  any  agreement  with  the  parhament  could  be 
in  a  better  predicament  ?  He  had  formerly,  according 
to  his  noble  advocate,  passed  bills  on  the  ground  that  a 
fatal  nullity  attached  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
liament not  being  altogether  free  when  they  were  voted 
(a  resolution  which,  though  Clarendon  could  not  defend, 
Mr.  Hume  does),  but  assuredly  the  objection  applied  with 
tenfold  force  now.  The  letter  just  quoted  was  dated  on 
the  10th  October  (1648) ;  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
he  fully  confirms  it,  and  proceeds  thus  :  '  This  is  not  only 
to  confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approve  of 
certain  commands  to  you ;  hke^visc  to  command  you  to 
prosecute  certain  instructions,  until  I  shall,  under  my 
own  hand,  give  you  other  commands.  And  though  you 
will  hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely 
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to  be  concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way 
you  are  in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  also  that 
my  command  to  all  my  friends,  but  not  in  a  public  way, 
because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  me,  and  particularly 
to  Inchiquin.'*  He,  in  the  meantime,  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  William  Hopkins,  regarding  a  ship 
to  convey  him  from  the  island ;  and  his  letters  to  that 
individual  fully  prove  the  want  of  candour  with  which 
he  was  negotiating  with  the  parliament.  '  To  deal  freely 
with  you,'  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hopkins,  '  the 
great  concession  I  made  to-day  was  merely  in  order  to 
my  escape,  of  which,  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  had  not  done. 
For  then  I  could  return  to  my  straight  prison  ^vithout 
reluctance,  but  I  now  confess  it  will  break  my  heart, 
having  done  that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  can 
justify.'f  Yet  Charles  had  given  his  parole  not  to  leave 
the  place. 


CHAP. 
IV. 


•  Append,  to  Carte's  Ormonde, 
voL  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Asnbumham'fl  Narrative ;  Let- 
ters subjoined  to  Wagataff's  Vindi- 
cation, 3rd  ed.  pp.  142-161,  9th  Oct. 
Hopkins  residea  opposite  to  New- 
port. Hume,  upon  tbe  authority  of 
Uolonel  Cooke's  Memoirs,  states  that, 
8o  extremely  honourable  was  Charles. 
that  though  he  might  have  eifectea 
hia  encape,  he  would  not  so  far  vio- 
late his  word.  The  letters  quoted 
show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
statement,  and  set  the  character  of 
this  unhappy  prince  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  another  statement  of  Hume,  tliat 
all  Charleses  attendants  were  ex- 
cluded firom  his  presence  when  ho 
neflrotiated  with  the  commissioners, 
ana  yet  that  such  were  his  transcen- 
dant' abilities,  that  he  fully  matched 
all  his  antagonists  P  It  is  true  that, 
accx)rding  to  Clarendon,  Hume's 
own  authority,  the  parliamentary 
commirisinners  did  insist,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  on  their  exclusion ; 
but  it  is  aa  true,  according  to  the 

VOL.  IIL  U 


same  authority,  that  the  king  was  at- 
tended by  the  most  eminent  divines, 
as  well  as  CTcat  lawyers;  that  it 
was  arrangea  with  the  parliament- 
ary commissioners,  that  tnese  should 
be  placed  behind  a  curtain,  that, 
though  absent  in  point  of  form, 
they  might  fully  hear  the  whole 
debate,  and  that  the  king  on  every 
difficulty  might  retire  to  consult 
with  them  (Clar.  Higt,  vol.  vi.  p.  156 
et  seqX  Even  this,  however,  was  a 
mistaKe,  for  both  Herbert  and  War- 
wick, who  were  present,  inform  us 
that  they  stood  behind  his  majesty's 
chair.  The  latter  says  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak,  ^he  former,  in 
one  page,  gives  us  to  understand  the 
same  thing,  and  mentions*  that 
Charles  answered  all  the  commis- 
sioners, who  were  many,  without 
any  discomposure.  But  from  what 
he  says  in  the  preceding  page  (N.B. 
See  Walker's  ^otes  at  uie  end  of  his 
discourse :  there  had  been  a  vote 
against  Hammond  and  Sheldon,  2dth 
June,  1647,  but  it  must  have  been 
now  silently  allowed  to  faU),  I  con- 
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CHAP.  Ilollis  and  some  others,  upon  their  knees,  and,  with 
^  _  ^y*  -  tears  in  their  eyes,  besought  him  to  comply  while  it  was 
yet  time ;  but  they  did  it  in  vain.  When  matters  dis- 
appointed his  hopes  in  England,  he  fixed  them  steadily 
on  Ireland,  where  Inchiquin,  having  revolted  £rom  the 
parliament,  had  reared  a  standard  for  the  king,  and  the 
Catholics,  notwithstanding  a  severe  defeat  by  Jones,  the 
parliamentary  general,  were  still  powerful  The  unhappy 
monarch  had  involved  himself  in  so  many  intrigues,  that 
he  could  not  move  a  single  step  without  perfidy,  and 
thus  convincing  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  mea- 
sures of  the  utter  insecurity  of  any  agreement  with  him. 
To  Glamorgan  and  the  pope's  nuncio  he  had,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  imprecating  the  divine  vengeance 
if  he  failed,  pledged  liimself  to  pursue  certain  measures. 
Yet  the  concessions  even  proposed  by  himself  in  the 
present  treaty  not  only  involved  a  complete  departure 
from  all  those  engagements,  but  would  necessarily  have 
exposed  the  Catholics  to  the  utmost  perib  for  having 
rehed  on  his  promises. 

In  the  meantime  all  England  was  subdued,  and  Crom- 
well, after  his  success  in  Scotland,  was  on  his  return  to 
the  South. 
Situation         By   not   complying  in  time,  Charles  sealed  his  own 
and  Ti*^  doom.    No  party  now  could  trust  him,  and  that  which  had 
of  the  In-    crained  the  ascendency  could  only  secure  its  own  safety 

dependent     °  J  J  J 

party. 

ceive  that  he  wished  to  magnify  the  p.  832).    Even  Warwick  says  that 

king's  talent  by  a  small  pious  utiud.  Charles  retired    to    consult,  either 

The  Duke  of  liichmond,  the  Marquis  when  he  wished  assistance  nimself, 

of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of  Southamp-  or  any  of  his  attendants  desired  to 

ton  and  Lindsay,  and  several  others  suggest  or  debate    anything.    The 

of  the  nobility,  attended  him.  Of  the  papers  in  the  royal  name  have  been 

clergy  there  were  Drs.    Hammond,  supposed  by  Lamg  the  king*8  pro- 

Duppel,  Sheldon,  (see  what  Claren-  duction,  though  Charles  had  so  many 

don  says  about  Sheldon  being '  clerk  able  advisers  about  him,  and  Herbert 

of  his  closet/  Lifey  vol.  i.  p.  243,)  expressly  gives  us  to  understand  that 

Juxon,  Holdsworth,  Sanderson,  Tur-  every  paper  was  drawn  by  them, 

ner.     Of  lawyers.  Sir  Thomas  Gar-  The  verses  in  Burnet's  Memoir$  of 

diner.   Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Mr.  the  HamUtAms,  alleged  to  have  been 

ralmor,  Mr.  Vaughan.&c.  (Herbert,  written   by   Charles  in  Carisbzook 

pp.  70, 71 ;  see  pp.  72,  /3  j  Warwick,  Castle,  are  a  palpable  forgery. 
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by  his  removal.  An  idea  had  been  entertained  by  some, 
that  if  the  inferior  offenders  were  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
the  grand  delinquent  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  ; 
and  the  principle  of  self-preservation  recommended  the 
notion,  not  only  to  the  party  which  had,  by  this  fresh 
conquest,  obtained  the  reins  of  government,  but  even  to 
another,  provided  it  should  be  equally  successful  Yet, 
Ireton  and  some  others  then  argued  only  for  deposing 
Charles,  and  placing  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York,, 
who  had  not  been,  like  his  elder  brother,  so  conspicuously 
in  arms  against  the  parUament.  This  moderate  course, 
however,  was  soon  abandoned.  From  what  they  had 
already  seen  and  suffered,  they  could  not  but  anticipate 
fresh  insurrections  in  his  favour,  even  though  they  should 
confine  him  strictly  to  a  prison.  It  was  conceived  that 
the  act  of  holding  out  to  the  people  at  large,  that  no 
misdeeds  of  his  could  bring  his  existence  into  hazard, 
inspired  that  train  of  thinking  which  was  just  calculated 
to  recommend  him  in  fresh  adventures  for  the  recovery 
of  power ;  and  it  was  fully  beUeved,  that,  impose  upon 
him  what  conditions  they  might,  they  could  not  effectually 
bind  him,  since  he  had  fully  evinced  by  his  past  conduct, 
that  by  no  ties  was  he  to  be  restrained ;  and,  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  he  could  never  find 
difficulty  in  raising  up  a  body  to  take  a  perfidious  ad- 
vantage of  the  false  security  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  an  accommodation.  But  this  idea  became 
still  stronger,  from  a  somewhat  prevalent  conviction  that 
HoUis  and  his  party  were  now  determined  to  break  the 
army  with  almost  any  sacrifice,  even  that  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  undertaken  the  war.  The  question 
then  appeared  to  them  to  be — Were  all  those  who  had 
successftilly  waged  the  war,  and  suffered  so  many  priva- 
tions on  their  account,  to  be  exposed  as  victims  of  regal 
fiiry,  through  the  treachery  of  part  of  that  assembly 
that  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  public  rights?  Was 
every  principle  on  which  the  war  was  xmdertaken  to  be 

u  3 
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CH.iP.  renounced,  and,  in  observance  of  the  form  of  the  legisla- 
^  ^y-  ,  tare,  the  substance  to  be  for  ever  lost?  Thus  the  re- 
ad uu>>ion  of  the  excluded  members,  and  the  spirit  which 
they  showc^l  in  favour  of  the  king  now,  so  very  different 
from  what  they  fonuerly  both  expressed  and  acted  upon, 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  led  to  that  violence  upon  the 
pfirliament  which  created  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  That  many  of  the  great  actors  in  this  business 
wei  e  men  of  upright  characters  and  patriotic  view^s,  can- 
not be  justly  questioned ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
how  men  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  acted; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  army,  being 
thus  used  as  an  engine  of  government,  was,  in  the  most 
alarming  degrcn?,  taught  its  own  superiority.  The  parlia- 
ment wjis,  indeed,  entrusted  for  the  public  good,  but  the 
army  was  employc*d  by  it ;  and  w^hen  it  was  brought 
forward  to  act  in  opposition  to  tlie  power  that  raised  it, 
the  civil  govemuKnit  seemed  ready  to  pass  over  to  the 
military. 

Ludlow  tells  us,  that,  in  this  exigency,  he  went  directly 
to  the  genend,  and  insisted  on  his  interj)osition ;  but  he 
(Fairfax),  though  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Lud- 
low's representation,  as  to  the  sinister  motives  of  many 
members  ;  the  utter  impossibiUty  of  treating  with  the 
king,  as  he  would  not  conceive  himself  boimd  by  any 
conditions ;  and  the  necessity  of  coercing  the  parliament, 
if  it  dared  to  conclude  a  treaty — was  irresolute;  and 
Ludlow  applied  to  the  general's  great  friend  L-eton, 
(Cromwell  was  not  yet  returned  from  Scotland,)  to  use 
his  influence  over  him.  teton  agreed  with  Ludlow  re- 
garding the  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding,  provided  the 
parliament  should  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king :  but 
he  exi)ressed  a  wish  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
testify  such  a  barefaced  breach  of  trust  as  he  conceived 
that  to  be.  Ludlow  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
were  the  peace  once  concluded,  the  country  might  be 
deceived  by  the  cry,  that  the  army  obstructed  a  settle- 
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ment  to  preserve  their  own  power,  and  Ireton  was  sen-     chap. 
sibly  moved  by  his  representation.*     Nothing  forcible,  ^    ^^'    - 


however,  was  yet  resorted  to ;  but  a  large  remonstrance  Kemon- 
was  presented  from  the  army,  not  only  signed  by  Fairfax  the  amiy, 
himself,  but  accompanied  with  a  letter  by  him  to  the  *^ 
Speaker,  in  which  he  declares  it  to  contain  his  own 
opinion  as  well  as  that  of  the  council  of  oflScers.  In  this 
remonstrance  the  various  miscarriages  and  ciimes  of  the 
king,  many  of  which  had  been  judged  capital  in  his 
predecessors,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  the  treaties,  are  de- 
tailed :  his  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge  are  dwelt  on ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  binding  him  by  any  conditions, 
fully  stated  :  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  accommodation 
with  him  would  be  destructive,  that  parliament  had 
suflScient  cause  to  resume  the  vote  of  non-addresses,  and 
at  once  refuse  the  king  hberty  to  return  to  London,  or 
right  to  have  any  share  in  the  government :  it  was  in- 
sisted on  that  deUnquents  should  no  more  be  bargained 
with,  or  partially  dealt  with,  and  that  they,  though  the 
penalties  upon  them  might  be  moderated  on  submission, 
should  neither  be  protected  nor  pardoned  by  any  power 
whatever.  They  at  great  length  show  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  king,  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  innocent 
blood,  rapine,  mischief  and  spoil  of  the  kingdom,  to 
justice.  *How  far,'  say  they,  'the  public  justice  of  tlie 
kingdom  can  be  satisfied,  the  blood,  rapine,  &c.,  avenged 
or  expiated,  and  tlie  wrath  of  God  for  the  same  appeased, 
without  judgment  executed  against  him — and,  conse- 
quently, how  far  an  accommodation  with  him,  implying  a 
restitution  of  him,  when  God  hath  given  him  so  clearly 
into  your  power  to  do  justice,  can  be  just  before  God 
or  good  men  (without  so  much  as  a  judicial  trial,  or 
evident  remorse  appearing  in  him  proportionable  to  the 
oflence) — we  thus  recommend  to  your  saddest  and  most 
serious  consideration,  who  must  one  day  be  accountable 

•  LudloW;  vol.  i.  p.  202  ct  seq. 
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for  your  judgments  here  on  earth,  to  that  which  is  holi- 
est and  most  just/  They  therefore  propose  '  that  the 
capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,  the  person  of 
the  king,  by  whose  commissions,  commands,  or  procure- 
ment, and  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  interest  only, 
of  will  and  power,  all  our  woes  and  troubles  have  been, 
with  all  the  miseries  attending  them,  may  be  speedily 
brought  to  justice,  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief 
he  is  therein  guilty  of.'  Secondly,  That  a  day  should  be 
set  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  (the 
duke  had  lately,  through  a  contrivance  of  the  king's, 
escaped  from  his  keepers,)  to  come  in,  when  they  might 
cither  be  pardoned  or  proceeded  against,  as  they  gave 
satisfaction.  Thirdly,  That  public  justice  might  be  exe- 
cuted against  some  capital  promoters  of  the  war.  Fourthly, 
That  the  rest,  upon  submission,  should  have  mercy  for 
their  lives.  Fifthly,  That  the  soldiers  might  have  arrears 
paid  them  out  of  deUnquents'  estates.  Sixthly,  That  a 
period  should  be  set  to  this  parhament,  and  a  more  equal 
representation  be  made  in  the  new ;  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  having  been  elected  according  to  rules 
which  they  projected,  should  be  the  supreme  power; 
and  that  no  king  should  thereafter  be  admitted  but  upon 
election  by  the  representative,  and  in  trust  for  the  people; 
that  the  government  should  be  estabUshed  by  the  present 
parliament,  as  the  general  contract  and  agreement  of  the 
people,  whose  subscriptions  should  be  appended,  while 
neither  king  nor  any  other  person  should  be  admitted 
to  power  without  subscribing.  These  things  the  army 
pressed  as  beneficial  for  this  and  the  other  kingdoms, 
trusting  that  the  parhament  would  not  take  it  amiss  as 
proceeding  from  their  servants,  since  they  ought  to  re- 
member that  they  are  themselves  only  servants  and 
trustees  for  the  pubUc.* 

*  No  one  will  pretend  that  aU  who  death,  and  force  on  the  parliament, 
assented  to  this  remonstrance  fidly  and  that  they  approved  of  what  had 
at  this  time  meditated  the  king  s      been  formerly  d!one  in  regard  to  the 
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The  remonstrance  excited  great  agitation  in  the  House: 
some  inveighed  sharply  against  it,  as  the  height  of  inso- 
lence in  their  servants  ;  many  were  silent  from  fear  of  the 
army ;  others  palliated  and  excused  it ;  and  some,  again, 
openly  justified  it.      Some  of  the  commissioners  most 


parliament.  But  it  has  been  com- 
monly asserted,  as  undoubted,  that 
the  generous  Fairfax  condemned  all 
such  proceedings,  and  in  the  Memoirs 

Sublished  as  his,  and  which  are 
oubtless  genuine  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent—  though  one  would  wish  to 
believe  that  what  is  just  to  be 
quoted  is  an  interpolation  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  Dulte  of  Bucking- 
ham, or  other  relation — there  occurs 
the  following  passage :  '  I  say,  from 
the  time  they  declared  their  usurped 
authority  at  Triplow  Heath,  I  never 
gave  my  free  consent  to  anything 
they  did,  but  being  yet  undischarged 
of  my  place,  they  set  my  name  in 
way  of  course  to  all  the  papers, 
whether  I  consented  or  not,  and  to 
such  failings  are  all  authorities  sub- 
ject* (see  his  Met)wir8  in  Scot's 
edition  of  Somers*  Tracts,  vol.  v.^. 
This  has  been  held  as  evidence  in 
his  favour ;  but  I  would  ask  whether 
his  name  were,  or  could  be,  set  to 
the  following  letter  which  he  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  along 
with  the  above  remonstrance  ? 

'Mr. Speaker, — The  general  coun- 
cil of  otncers,  at  their  late  meet- 
ing here,  unanimmtsly  agreed  on  a 
remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  you, 
which  is  herewith  sent  by  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Ewer  and  the  officers; 
and,  in  regard  it  concerns  matters 
of  highest  and  present  importance 
to  yourself  and  to  us,  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  I  do,  at  the  desire  of  the 
officers,  and  in  behalf  of  them  and 
myseif^  humbly  and  earnestly  intreat 
that  it  may  have  a  present  reading^ 
and  the  thmgs  propounded  be  timely 
considered,  ana  that  no  failing  in 
circumstance  or  expressions  may 
prejudice  either  the  reason  or  justice 
of  what  is  here  tendered,  or  their 
btentions,  of  whose  good  affections 


and  constancy  you  have  had  so  long 
experience. 

'  I  remain,  &c. 

'  Fairfax.* 

St.  Alban's,  November  16th. 

N.B. — His  father  died  the  pre- 
ceding summer. 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  this ;  and  human  efirontery^ 
one  would  think,  could  scarcely  pen 
his  alleged  defence  of  himself,  in  what 
are  called  his  Memoirs.  Therefore, 
out  of  charity,  let  us  believe  certain 
passages  interpolations.  His  name 
was  set,  by  way  of  course,  to  papers, 
by  the  officers  I  Bid  they  hold  his 
hand,  and  make  him  write  this 
letter,  as  Ingoldsby  most  impudently 
alleged  Cromwell  did,  when  he 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  king's 
execution  ?  Did  they  force  him  to 
march  to  London  to  overawe  the 
parliament,  and  write  to  the  lord 
mayor,  which  we  shall  notice  soon  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  at  the  Restoration, 
as  it  was  the  object  to  confine  the 
charge  of  accomplishing  the  king's 
death  to  a  few,  and  to  gain  the  firm 
support  of  all  who  had  joined  in  the 
Restoration ;  so  all  were  loud  in  the 
vindication  of  Fairfax,  who  assisted 
the  Restoration,  and  did  not  sit  at 
the  trial  of  Charles.  We  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  say  a  little 
on  that  subject. 

We  have  already  shown  the  erro- 
neousness  of  Hume's  statements  re- 
lative to  Charles's  sincerity,  but  the 
following  passage  of  the  remon- 
strance may  be  fairly  quoted.  After 
enumerating  his  misaeeds,  it  pro- 
ceeds thus:  'And  let  those  many 
particulars  of  hypocrisy,  dissimula- 
tion, and  treachery,  couched  under 
his  fairest  overtures,  professions,  and 
protestations,  which  yourselves  in 
your  several  declarations  have  ob- 
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IWlara- 
tion  of  the 
winy. 


CHAP,  inclined  to  popular  measures  had  already  left  the  king ; 
^ V  ._^  but  tlu>se  who  remained  urged  him  to  agree  to  terms 
instantly — tliat  a  ])eaoe  once  concluded,  the  people  might 
itun  with  him  aLMinst  the  armv  if  it  dared  to  disobev 
him:  hut  he  wa.-?  inexorable,  and  the  military  had  already 
s:rone  to«»  I'ar  to  recede.  As  money  was  still  withheld  from 
the  Livneral,  he  wrote  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
unless  fluids  were  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
tro<.»i)s,  he  must  himself  take  it  from  the  collectors  anil 
*  receivers ;  and  though  the  letter  was  thought  highly 
unbecominir  bv  many,  vet  it  was  not  a  time  to  cavil 
at,  far  less  to  attempt  to  punish  it.*  A  declaration 
airreed  to  by  a  full  council  of  the  army  w^as  then  des- 
patched  to  parliament.  In  that  ])aper  they  again  ex- 
press their  approhen>ions  of  the  dangers  and  evils 
attending  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  justify  their  late 
remonstrance;  remarkinix  that,  for  from  havincr  obtained 
an  answer  to  it,  they  perceived  none  -was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  consideration  of  their  remonsti^ance  beuig, 
to  their  gric*f,  deferred  from  day  to  day ;  that  they  be- 
lieved the  maj(M-ity  in  parliament  guilty  of  a  treacherous 
or  corrui)t  neglect  of  the  public  trust  reix)sed  in  them, 
and  of  apostasy  to  their  principles;  that,  considering  there 
is  no  ])ower  of  man  to  ai>peal  to  for  such  a  breach  of 
trust,  tlu^y  are  warranted  in  exercising  that  common 
judgment  wliii-li  is  left  to  them  in  their'natural  capacity 
— appc'aling  to  the  conunon  imderstanding  of  mankind 
for  tlie  appix»bation  of  their  conduct,  and,'  aboye  all,  to 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God;  that  their  purpose  w;is 
to  contuuie  as  much  of  the  present  representative  as  mi-ht 


served  nnd  roconlo«l,  W.poak  what 
cause  there  i*  to  confi.lo  in  liis 
promises  or  enjnijreiiient.s : '  ami  vet 
the  imputation  of  insinoeritv  w&I  of 
a  later  growth  than  his  o'wn  a.^ 
The  remonstrance  f^>es  on  to  nnVTo 
his  revengeful  disposition,  and  it 
accuses  Lim  of  the  murder  of  hi^ 
father;    yet  this  was  the  adopted 


lanrnmjre  at  lean  of  Fairfax  (see 
t untax  s  Lvttt^rM.  nnd  the  annv's 
ronionstranco  at  leujjrth,  in  Old  Pari 


lot'ko.  p.  .'i-w. 

A\  hitelocke,  p.  357. 
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preserve  the  forms  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  till  a  new 
constitution  were  introduced ;  that  they  should  still  rejoice 
if  the  majority,  sensible  of  their  late  misconduct,  should 
exclude  the  apostatised  members  from  their  councils;  but 
that,  in  the  meantime,  though  for  no  profit  to  themselves, 
the  army  was  advancing  to  London.  This  declaration 
was,  by  the  appointment  of  Fairfax  and  his  council  of 
officers,  subscribed  by  the  famous  collector  Eushworth  ; 
but,  on  the  very  next  day,  Fairfax  directly  wrote  to  the 
mayor  and  common  council,  that,  being  on  the  immediate 
advance  to  the  metropolis,  he  thought  fit  to  intimate  his 
intention ;  and  that,  as  the  declaration  of  the  army  had 
not  been  answered,  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
for  the  motives  of  the  proceeding ;  that  it  was  not  the 
object  to  commit  cither  the  least  plunder  or  wrong  to  any 
of  the  citizens ;  yet  that,  to  prevent  any  disorders,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  city  to  advance  40,000/.  of 
the  arrears  due  ;  and  he  would  quarter  the  troops  in  the 
great  houses  in  and  about  the  city.  The  demand  of  the 
money  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  which  ordered 
the  army  not  to  advance  nearer  London.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  and  council  of  officers  King 
had  sent  to  remove  the  king  from  Newport  to  Hurst  to'Sarst 
Castle,  intimating  to  Hammond,  the  governor,  whom  they  ^^*^®- 
recalled,  and  commanded  to  appear  before  the  general 
at  Windsor,  their  purpose  to  keep  him  there  till  their 
remonstrance  was  answered.      News  of  this  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  December ;  and  the  Commons,  upon  reading 


•  Old  Pari  Hist  vol.  xviii.  pp.  206- 
272, 288;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hid,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1137,  1144-5.  After  such  a  declara- 
taoD;  in  addition  to  the  remonstrance' 
and  letter,  and  the  letter  to  the  mayor, 
nnder  Fairfax's  hand,  toprother  with 
the  fiict  of  the  army's  having  actually 
advanced  to  Westminster  under  that 
general  on  the  2Dd  of  December, 
and  the  purging  of  the  House  on  the 
6th,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
human  assurance  could  proceed  so 
fiff  aa  to  pennit  Fair&x  to  aUege 


that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
till  it  was  done ;  that  the  army  did 
what  it  pleased,  &c.  The  MemoirSj 
I  flatter  myself,  have  therefore  been 
interpolated.  But  some  say  that  he 
was  over-persuaded  by  Ireton.  Over- 
persuaded — what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term?  Was  he  a  responsible 
agent  P  or  might  he  not  be  over- 
persuaded  afterwards  by  his  courtly 
iriends,  the  language  of  the  times, 
and  his  own  interest,  to  deny  the 
truth  P  (Whitelocke,  p.  868.) 
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CHAP.  Hammond's  letter  announcing  the  event,  voted  that  it 
.  ^y*  .  was  neither  by  their  advice  nor  their  consent :  and,  that 
they  might  now  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  in  order  to 
break  the  army,  they,  on  the  following  morning,  voted 
that  his  majesty's  concessions  to  the  propositions  of  par- 
liament aflforded  sufficient  ground  for  settling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  They  also  nominated  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  general  about  a  fair  correspondence.  This 
at  once  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  Fairfax  and  his 
council  determined  not  to  lose  an  instant.  He  therefore 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  trumpet,  requiring 
all  delinquents  to  depart  ten  miles  from  London  for  a 
month,  as  they  should  otherwise  be  proceeded  against  as 
prisoners  of  war :  he  also  issued  another  ordering  the 
soldiers,  on  the  pain  of  severe  punishment,  not  to  offer  in- 
civility to  any  one ;  nor,  on  the  pain  of  death,  to  touch 
any  man's  goods,  (orders  admirably  obeyed  by  this  ex- 
%xmj  ceUently  disciplined  army,)  and  immediately  marched 
2^^^  *^  towards  the  metropolis.  One  regiment  of  horse,  com- 
wid  purees  manded  by  Colonel  Eich,  and  another  of  foot,  by  CJolonel 
ment.  Pride,  wcrc  specially  destined  to  act  against  the  parlia- 
ment. As  the  foot  regiment  was  necessarily  brought 
most  into  action,  the  reproach  of  the  proceeding  has 
most  undeservedly  been  altogether  transferred  to  Pride, 
who,  though  the  measure  accorded  with  his  own  judg- 
ment, acted  on  the  orders  prescribed  by  Fairfax,  as  well 
as  the  other  officers.  Pride  stationed  his  troops  in  the 
Court  of  Bequests,  and  other  places  about  Westminster  Hall; 
and  having  received  a  note  of  the  obnoxious  members, 
who  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby, 
a  nobleman  that  zealously  assisted  on  the  occasion,  he 
apprehended,  and  sent  them  guarded  to  the  Queen's 
Court,  the  Court  of  Eecords,  and  other  places,  all  *  hy 
special  order  from  the  general  and  council  of  the  army.* 
The  House,  informed  of  this  proceeding,  used  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  for  the  members ;  but  the  committee 
despatched  to  the  general  on  the  subject  soon  reported 
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that  his  excellency  desired  time  to  consult  with  his  council  chap. 
about  the  answer.  Proposals  were  then  presented  from  ^'  - 
the  army,  reminding  the  Commons  that  certain  members 
who  had  been  impeached  and  expelled  the  House,  had 
yet,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  faction,  been  lately  restored 
to  their  seats ;  and  stating  that  they  humbly  desired  all 
faithful  members  to  protest  against  such  proceedings,  and 
to  be  prepared  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  their  sitting.  An- 
other paper,  drawn  by  Ireton,  and  proposing  a  form  of 
government,  was  at  the  same  time  presented,  differing 
little  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  agreement  of 
the  people:'  it  suggested  that  the  representation  should 
consist  of  300,  equally  elected  by  householders,  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  according  to  a  fair  distri- 
bution of  their  numbers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  that  a 
parliament  should  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  that 
all  Malignants  should  be  excluded  for  the  present.* 

As  nothing  was  done  on  this  petition,  we  shall,  before 
proceeding  to  other  matters,  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Ireton. 

Henry  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  and  commissary  Chwactep 
general,  was  descended  fix)m  an  ancient  and  respectable  ^  ^'®'**°" 
family  in  Nottinghamshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of  German 
Ireton,  of  Attenton,  Esq.,  in  that  county.  He  was  bom  in 
1610,  and  in  1626  was  sent  as  a  gentleman  commoner  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford :  in  1629  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Having  passed  through  this  liberal 
course  of  education,  he  became  a  student  of  law  in  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  whether  he  ever  practised  at  the 
bar,  or  intended  to  prosecute  the  profession,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  It  was  very  common  in  that  age 
for  the  heirs  of  distinguished  femilies  to  be  sent  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  complete  their  education,  it  having  been 
¥ri8ely  conceived  that  they  who,  from  their  rank,  were 

•  Cobb.  Ari  Hia,  vol.  iii.  p.  1147  sea, ;  Clar.  Hid,  voL  vi.  p.  109  «^  «fly. ; 
d  960.;  Old  Pari  Hid.  yoL  xyiii.  HoIUb' Af^m. ;  Rush.  yol.  vii.  p.  1360 
p.  298«eM7.;  Whitelocke,  p.368€i     Hdeq. 
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destined  to  perform  the  part  of  legislators,  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  that  science  which 
it  was  their  provhice  to  i)rotect  and  improve  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable — nay,  from  all  I  can  learn,  I  think  it  most 
hkely — that  Ireton,  like  IlamiKlen  and  other  illustrious 
individuals,  had,  as  the  heir  of  the  family,  studied  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  quahfy  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
conspicuous  station  in  life.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
meant  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  he  con- 
tinued too  shoit  a  time  in  it  to  acquire  distinction,  ha\"ing 
at  the  outset  of  the  civil  wars  obtained  a  command  in  the 
parliament  army.  Of  a  great  capacity,  and  unwearied 
industry,  he  had  not  ostensibly  studied  the  law  without 
acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science ;  and  a 
speculative  head,  uncramped  by  drudgeiy  in  the  profession, 
enabled  him  to  view  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  who,  aware  of  the  general 
value,  is  yet  not  bhnded,  like  the  ordinary  practitioner,  to 
defects  which  the  pride  of  knowledge  is  apt  to  overlook. 
Ireton,  therefore,  early  devoted  his  attention  to  free  the 
law  from  its  cumbrous  forms,  to  have  the  whole  reduced 
to  a  proper  digest,  and,  what  would  have  been  of  incal- 
ciJable  value  to  England,  to  establish  registers  for  all 
titles  of  land,  or  deeds  affecting  it.  As  a  soldier,  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education  manifested  itself  in  Ireton, 
as  well  as  other  commanders  of  that  age.  Some  have  not 
scrupled  to  affirm  that,  in  the  military  department,  where 
he  displayed  great  courage,  he  was  superior  to  Cromwell 
himself;*  but  though  that  is  most  probably  an  exaggera- 


*  In  onler  to  convey  tlie  idea  of 
want  of  TKjrsonal  courage  in  Ireton 
(and  he  snowed  his  valour  on  many 
occa-siona),  Chirendon  (Hist.  vol.  v. 
i).  4«54  ef  iwq.)  says,  that  in  the  debat«5 
during  the  summer  of  \(Uf<,  lloUis 
and  he  came  to  hiph  words ;  and  that 
1 1  ollis  having  challenged  him,  here- 
fused  to  tight,  alleging  his  conscience 
would  not  let  him;  when  Ilollis 
answered    that,    if   his   conscience 


would  not  allow  him  to  fight,  it 
should  not  let  him  insult  a  gentle- 
man, and  pulled  his  nose.  Had  this 
been  the  fact,  it  would  only  have 
proved  that  Ireton  had  too  much 
principle  to  allow  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried, Dv  the  fear  of  reproach,  into 
an  act  against  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience ;  for  none  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  history  can  doubt 
bis  personal  bravery.   But  the  state- 
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tion,  nothing  proves  the  power  of  his  mind  more  than  the 
deference  invariably  shown  to  him  by  Cromwell,  whose 
ascendency  was  acknowledged  by  all  other  men.  With 
great  capacity,  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  striking  power 
of  expression,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  joined  to  a 
character  for  consistency  and  uniform  uprightness,  he 
could  not  fail  to  acquire  influence  over  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  did  not  obtain 
a  seat  in  parliament  till  1646,  but  he  soon  rendered  him- 
self eminent  there.  So  long  as  accommodation  with  the 
king  appeared  practicable,  he  eagerly  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  it;  and  when  a  thorough  proof  of  the  un- 
happy monarch's  want  of  good  faith  at  length  convinced 
him  that  no  treaty  could  be  reUed  on,  he  at  first  only 
proposed  that  Charles  should  himself  be  imprisoned,  and 
the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but 
the  continual  plots  of  the  king,  and  the  danger  which  his 
life  threatened  to  every  arrangement  for  securing  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  ultimately  convinced  him  that  a 
system  which  should  free  them  from  bondage  to  the  evil 
passions  of  an  individual  was  necessary,  and  that  an 
example  ought  to  be  made  of  the  grand  offender,  who, 
by  trampling  on  all  those  laws  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  to  maintain,  had  already  brought  so 
many  calamities  on,  and  still  threatened  innumerably 
more  to,  his  country.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued  with 
truth,  that  the  form  of  government  which  Ireton  proposed 
was  not  calculated  to  attain  the  object  which  he  medi- 
tated ;  but  on  a  new  and  unprecedented  occasion,  mistaken 


CHAP. 
IV. 


ment,  probably  the  invention  of 
noUis  Limself,  who  continually  ac- 
cuses his  adversaries  of  cowardice, 
is  unfounded.  Both  Ludlow  and 
Hutchinson  agree  in  stating,  as  if 
the  matter  were  undoubted,  that 
Ireton  accepted  of  the  challenge. 
IloUis  whispered  it  in  the  House, 
and  the  other  followed  to  terminate 
the  matter  in  the  usual  way,  when 


some  of  the  members  having  ob- 
served what  passed,  acquainted  the 
House  with  it,  and  the  serjeant 
having  been  instantly  despatched  to 
command  their  attendance,  arrived 
in  time  to  stop  them  as  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  ITiames  (I^udlow, 
vol.  i.  pp.  244,  246  J  Hutchinson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147). 
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opinions  ought  to  be  forgiven.  Nor  can  it  with  justice  be 
said  that  he  was  guilty  of  departing  from  the  ancient 
monarcliical  institution.  By  attempting  to  overturn  the 
laws  of  his  country,  Charles  had  thrown  all  things  loose, 
and  people  were  imperiously  called  upon  to  make  some 
new  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  descended  to  them  fix)m  their  an- 
cestors. It  is,  however,  singular  that  the  idea  of  passing 
by  tlie  lineal  successor,  in  consequence  of  his  improper 
principles,  and  yet  electing  a  member  of  the  fiimily,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  power  of  the  people 
would  be  estabUshed  on  the  one  hand,  while  usurpers,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  small  departure  from  the  usual 
course  of  inheritance,  would  be  repressed  on  the  other, 
was  afterwards  urged  by  Whitelocke,  St.  John,  and  others, 
and  ultimately  adopted  at  the  Eevolution.  It  is  believed 
that,  had  Ireton  lived,  Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to 
usurp  the  government,  or  would  have  been  quickly  re- 
pressed ;  for  that,  such  was  the  inflexibihty  of  his  princi- 
ples, he  would  not  have  respected  an  usurper  in  the  person 
of  his  father-in-law,  more  than  in  any  other  individual 
So  remarkable  was  his  disinterestedness,  that  had  his  pre- 
mature death  not  obstructed  his  purpose,  he  would  have 
declined  the  grant  of  two  thousand  a  year  which  was 
ordered  for  his  services,  and  conferred  on  his  family.* 


•  Ireton  was  in  those  matters  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Cromwell,  and  likewise  by 
Colonel,  afterwards  Major-general, 
Lambert  —  a  man  of  ancient  ex- 
traction and  liberal  education  — 
'  who,'  says  Whitelocke,  '  had  like- 
wise studied  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  was  of  a  subtile  and  working 
brain.'  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  find 
him  making  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  field,  while  as  a  member  of 
society  he  was  generally  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  noble  bearing. 

Whitelocke  was  rather  offended 
with  Ireton  for  his  attempt  to  reform 
the  law;  yet  he  does  justice  to  his 


talents,  courage,  and  integrity  {Mem, 
pp.  254,  616).  Even  Clarendon  ad- 
mits that  Ireton  was  no  dissembler, 
and  so  true  to  his  prindplea,  that, 
had  he  lived,  CromweU  would  not 
have  ventured  to  usurp  the  gOTem- 
ment  (vol.  vi.  pp.  612  e^  seq,,  468). 
As  to  his  character  for  gentleness 
and  inflexible  worth,  see  Ludlow, 
pp.  840,  861,  871,  381;  Wood's 
Athen.  Oxon,  voL  ii.  p.  81;  Fatii 
Oxan,  vol.  i.  p.  865;  Hutcheeon. 
See  CromweU's  Life  of  Cramwdiy 
p.  450 ;  Noble's  JTutory  of  the  IVo- 
tedoral  House  of  CromwelL  This 
last  writer  has  yeiy  little  judgment, 
and  as  little  research^  but  heiirbgB 
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We  shall  now  return  to  Charles.      Hurst  Castle,  to    chap. 
which  he  had  been  latterly  carried  by  the  orders  of  Fair-  -    ^^' 


a  few  well-known  particulars  to- 
gether. (See  also  ^tes'  blench. 
Mot.  p.  178.) 

The  character  of  Ireton  hy  Hume 
is  singular:  'Cromwell  had  great 
deference  for  the  counsels  of  Ireton ; 
a  man  who,  having  grafted  the 
soldier  on  the  lawyer,  the  statesman 
on  the  saint;  had  adopted  such  prin- 
ciples as  were  fitted  to  introduce  the 
severest  tyranny,  while  they  seemed 
to  encourage  the  most  unbounded 
licence  in  himian  society.'  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  what 
in  logic  is  termed  a  non  sequitur, 
more  complete  than  that  here  pre- 
sented in  this  short  passage.  Did  it 
really  follow,  that  because  Ireton 
had  studied  the  law  of  his  country, 
and  fought  in  its  defence^  and  -sin- 
cerely believed  in  the  Christian 
reveuktion,    he  had    adopted    such 

Srinciples  'as  were  fitted  to  intro- 
uce  tne  severest  tyranny,  while  they 
seemed  to  encourage  the  most  un- 
bounded licence  in  human  society  ? ' 
We  have  stated,  in  the  text,  what 
was  the  usual  course  of  education  in 
that  age  for  men  in  a  high  sphere  of 
life;  and  that  Ireton  had  not,  by 
dmdgexT  in  his  profession,  contracted 
his  understanding.  But  we  may 
observe  that,  though  professional 
practice  may  injure  an  orcunary  mind, 
it  never  will  subdue  a  great  one. 
Of  this,  the  Works  of  Bacon,  who 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law,  however  he  violated  tne  justice 
it  inculcated,  will  ever  afibrd  an 
illustrious  proof ;  and  Hume's  own 
fayourite.  Clarendon,  was  a  profes- 
sional man,  besides  others  whom  he 
eulogises.  To  those  who  fully  esti- 
mate the  character  of  Lord  Somers, 
too,  the  notion  relative  to  Ireton 
must  be  particularly  surprising ;  and 
one  is  amazed  to  find  Laing,  nimself 
a  lawyer,  and  yet  an  historian,  al- 
most repeating  Hume's  words:  but 
perhaps  he  found  it  easier  to  repeat 
other  people's  sentiments  than  to 
think  for  himself;  and  sitting  down 


to  history  as  a  mere  party  man,  he 
yiewed  everything  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  party  he  espoused.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  have  a 
deciaed  tendency  to  produce  an  effect 
on  the  mind  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  stated  by  Mr.  Hume.  The  mind 
of  a  mere  lawyer — by  such  I  mean 
an  individual  of  orainary  capacity 
who  cannot  rise  above  his  profession, 
and  for  such  Hyde  himself  expressed 
great  contempt,  informing  us  that 
Whitelocke  and  others,  though  pro- 
foimdly  versed  in  law,  were  all  of  a 
higher  stamp  —  is  so  crippled  by 
cases,  that  he  never  can  thiok  with- 
out a  precedent  to  direct  his  judg- 
ment. As  to  Ire  ton's  grafting  the 
statesman' on  the  saint,  ne  certainly 
did  so  with  benefit  to  mankind,  for 
it  taught  him  this  most  important 
truth — that  the  consciences  of  men, 
in  the  service  of  their  God,  ought 
never  to  be  interfered  with,  provided 
their  principles  are  not  subversive  of 
the  seGfety  of  civil  society ;  that  per- 
secution generally  encourages  what 
it  is  intended  to  repress;  and  that 
no  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
has  been  prescribed  by  the  Author  of 
revelation  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  What  we  learn  of  Ireton, 
however,  from  the  best  authorities, 
and  the  very  able  papers  which  he 
drew  up,  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  exempt 
of  his  time  from  anything  like  cant 
or  fanaticism.  Anthony  Wood,  in- 
deed, tells  us  that  he  was  reckoned 
the  best  preacher  and  prai/er-maker  of 
the  army;  but  honest  Anthony,  as 
he  is  called,  lived  in  a  region  of 
bigotry,  where  everything  connected 
with  the  name  of  treton  was  likely 
to  be  traduced,  and  where  prayers, 
however  excellent  in  themselves, 
that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
service  book,  were  rep:arded  with 
horror ;  and  he  had  imbibed  all  those 
prejudices  to  their  full  extent;  while, 
m  spite  of  his  character  of  honest. 
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CHAP,     fax,  was  situated  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
^y*  _^  Wight,  but  was  not   nearly  so  beautiful  a  residence  as 


it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
show,  as  in  his  account  of  Digby's 
affiiir  at  Kinffston-upon-Thames,  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  pious  fraud. 
On  this  subject,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Whitelocke's 
account  of  his  embassy  to  Sweden 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  a 
conversation  with  the  Queen  Chris- 
tina.— *  Queen.  I  have  been  told  that 
manv  officers  of  your  army  do  them- 
Bt'lves  preach  and  pray  to  their 
soldiers.  Is  tliat  true  f —  WfUtelocke, 
Yes,  madam,  it  is  very  true.  When 
their  enemies  are  swearing,  or  de- 
bauchin<r,  or  pillaging,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  parliament's  army 
use  to  be  encouraging  and  exhorting 
one  another  out  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  praying  together  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  for  liis  blessing  to  be  with 
them,  who  hath  sliowed  his  appro- 
bation of  this  military  preaching  by 
the  successes  ho  liath  given  them. — 
Q.  That's  well.  Do  you  use  to  do  so 
too  ? —  W,  Yes,  upon  some  occasions 
in  my  own  family ;  and  think  it  as 
proper  for  me,  being  the  master  of 
It,  to  admonish  and  speak  to  my 
people  when  there  is  cause,  as  to  be 
t>cholden  to  another  to  do  it  for  me, 
which  sometimes  biings  the  chaplain 
into  more  credit  than  his  lortl. — 
Q.  Do  your  generals  and  other  great 
officers  do  so? — W.  Yes,  madam, 
very  often,  and  verj'  well.  Never- 
theless, they  maintam  chnplains  and 
ministers  in  their  houses  and  regi- 
ments ;  and  sucli  as  are  godly  and 
worthy  ministt'rs  have  as  much 
respect,  and  as  good  provision  in 
England,  as  in  any  place  of  Christ^n- 
d«un.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
good  men  with  us,  that  a  long  cas- 
sock, with  a  silk  crirdle,  and  a  great 
beard,  do  not  make  a  learned  or  a 
good  preacher,  without  gifts  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  hiboui-ing  in  his 
^1neva^l ;  and,  whosoever  studies 
tlie  lloly  Scriptures,  and  is  enabled 
to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  others, 
and  endeavours  the  samC;  is  nowhere 


forbidden  by  that  word,  nor  Ib  it 
blamable.  I'he  officers  and  aoldien 
of  the  parliament's  army  held  it  not 
imlawful,  when  they  ourried  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  were  goin^ 
to  adventure  them  in  the  high  places 
of  the  field,  to  encourage  one  another 
out  of  His  word  w&o  commanda 
over  all ;  and  this  had  more  weight 
and  impression  with  it  than  aay 
other  word  could  have,  and  wa« 
never  denied  to  be  of  use  but  by  the 
Popish  prelates,  who  by  no  means 
would  mlniit  lay  people  (as  they 
called  them)  to  gather  frt)m  thence 
that  mstniction  and  comfort  which 
can  nowhere  else  be  found. — Q.  Me- 
thinks  you  preach  yeiy  well,  and 
have  now  made  a  good  sermon.  I 
assure  you  I  like  it  very  well. —  IT. 
Madam,  I  shall  account  it  a  great 
happiness  if  any  of  my  words  mav 
please  you '  (Jounud  of  the  SwediA 
Bmhassyj  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  253).  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  the  great 
lord  commissioner  Whitelocke,  of 
whom  Hume  himself  talks  in  the 
highest  strain,  and  surely  none  will 
venture  to  call  him  a  fanatic.  But, 
if  any  layman  were  entitled  to 
preach,  it  must  have  been  an  indi- 
vidual so  highly  educated  and  of 
such  a  great  capacity  as  Ireton. 
Hear  the  language  of  Clarendon: 
'  Liberty  of  conscience  was  now  be- 
come the  great  charter,  and  men 
who  were  inspired  preached  and 
prayed  where  they  would  '  (vol.  v. 

f).  110).  Mighty  offence  against  re- 
igion  and  morals  !  The  remainder 
of  the  character  given  by  Hume  ia 
as  discreditable  to  the  writer  as  un- 
just to  the  subject  of  it.  As  we  are 
on  the  topic  of  religion,  we  may 
remark  in  regard  to  Iluine,  that  one 
at  lirst  sight  is  apt  to  bo  startled  at 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  (when 
he  gives  the  account  of  Laud*s  trial 
and  death)  relative  to  the  nakedness 
of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, considering  the  tendency  of  liis 
writings  in  general,  and  the  attacks 
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Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  accommodutions  were  not  be- 
coming the  guest ;  but  every  means  were  taken  to  render 
liis  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Few  of  his 
attendants  were  indeed  admitted ;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobett,  *  to  give  him  his  due,'  says  Herbert,  *  was  very 
civil  to  the  king,  both  in  his  language  and  behaviour,  and 
courteous  to  those  that  attended,  upon  all  occasions ;  nor 
was  his  disposition  rugged  towards  such  as  in  loyalty  and 
love  came  to  see  the  king  and  to  pray  for  him  ;  as  sundry 
out  of  Hampshire  did,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.' 
Tlie  conduct  of  this  officer  proved  a  contrast  to  that  of  a 
captain  who  received  his  majesty  at  landing.  This  man's 
look  was  stem,  his  hair  and  large  beard  black  and  bushy. 


CHAP. 
IV. 


which  he  so  often  indulges  in  againHt 
the  clergy.  One  would  almost  ima- 
gine tliat  he  had  the  same  object  in 
view  with  that  ascribed  to  tno  un- 
happy subjecta  of  his  panej^Tics — 
that  of  beg^inningy  by  making  men 
irreligious,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  superstition — or  for  that  mental 
subjection  to  the  priesthood,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  the  prince.  I  cannot  re- 
frain hero  from  remarking,  tliat  his 
case  affords  a  proof,  that  a  man 
huffers  more  from  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  his  friends  than  the  open 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  One  can 
easily  conceive  how,  not  only  with- 
out any  intention  to  injure  society, 
but  even  under  an  impression  that 
ho  was  promoting  its  interests,  he 
might  publish  the  result  of  his  own 
conm'tion  on  the  most  important 
points  of  human  speculation ;  and 
it  must  have  been  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  man  who  desires  to 
think  highly  of  his  memory,  to  tind 
a  letter  from  his  nephew  to  the 
editor  of  the  Qtiarterly  ReHeiCf  vAth 
information  calculated  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  uncle  had  thro^^ii  out 
eeveral  notions  for  the  amusement 
of  the  speculative,  while  himself  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  assailed.  No  one  who  respects 
his  memory  would  wish  to  give  it 

VOL.  III. 


credit,  nor  indeed  is  it  consonant 
with  his  private  correspondence,  or 
all  we  know  of  his  conversations; 
for  what  opinion  must  we  entertain 
of  anv  man  who  can  publish  opinions 
calculated  to  subvert  the  faith  of 
thousands,  in  a  religion  which  he 
himself  conceives  a  belief  of  essential 
to  their  eternal  welfare  P  (See  Quar- 
terly Review  for  October,  1816.) 

To  return  to  Ireton :  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us,  tliat  at  the  uni- 
versity he  had  the  character  of  being 
saucy  to  his  seniors ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, his  company  was  not  much 
sought  after.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  of  a  great  and  gene- 
rous mind.  The  insolent  and  over- 
bearing, to  those  whom  they  regard 
as  their  inferiors,  are  always  despi- 
cably mean  to  their  seniors,  or  such 
as  they  deem  their  superiors.  A 
generous  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
disputes  the  claims  to  respect  of 
many  with  whom  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  cannot  purchase  the  good 
opinion  of  seniors  oy  the  ready  smile 
of  assent.  Such  a  person  thinks  for 
himself,  and  will  not  flatter  by  re- 
ceiving and  repeating  other  people's 
sentiments  without  examinatitm. 
Fielding,  who  was  such  an  admirable 
master  of  the  human  heart,  has 
happily  depicted  this  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Blihl  and  Tom  Jones. 
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Harrison 

Btttlt  to 

bring 
ChArlm 
from  Hunt 
Cavtlo  to 
'Windifor. 
Chmracter 
of  Har- 
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*  and  no  l^-?5  robust  and  rude  was  hi*  belia\'iour/  acting 
with  all  the  a>siinie<l  consequence  of  a  base  mind^  that 
fe<-ls  it-elf  suddenlv  investe^l  with  a  little  brief  authoritv. 

*  fNjnie  of  liis  majesty's  senant?  were  not  a  little  fearful 
(t{  liiin  ;  and  that  he  was  designed  for  mischief,  especially 
wIh'Ii  lie  vaiKJured,  being  elevated  witli  his  command, 
and  jmfled  up  witli  liavinjr  so  royal  a  prisoner,  so  as  he 
proljaljly  conceived  that  he  was  nothing  inferior  to  the 
governor  of  the  cfistle  at  Milan :  but  Ix^ing  complained  of 
to  liis  superior  olTicers,  api)eareil  a  bubble:  for,  being 
pretty  shaiply  admonislied,  he  quickly  became  mild  and 
c^din — a  posture  ill  becoming  such  a  rhodomont,  and 
made  it  vi-ible  that  this  humour  (or  tumour,  rather)  was 
acted  to  currv  favour,  wherein  also  he  was  mistaken/* 
Tlici  walk  allowed  the  kinjj  was  about  two  miles  in  lenjrth, 
but  only  a  few  paces  broad,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
covered  pretty  dee})  with  gravel  or  small  pebble,  which 
rendered  it  disjigre(»able  to  the  feet.f 

It  was  at  last  determined  to  remove  the  king  from 
Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  and  Colonel  Harrison,  after- 
wards major-general,  was  deputed  Xo  bring  him  up.  Har- 
rison was  the  son  of  a  grazier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle-under-Line.  He  had  been  early  articled  to  a 
Mr.  Hoselker,  an  eminent  attorney  in  Clifford's  Inn,  who 
had  employment  under  the  king.  When  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  Inns  of  Court  were  formed  into  com- 
panies under  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Harrison  was  one;  and 
such  were  his  general  talents,  aptitude  for  war,  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty,  that,  long  before  the  New  Model, 
lie  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  J  and  had 


•  Tlorbort,  p.  m. 

t  I  hid.  ]).  84  ef  /vy. 

}  (Man^iulon  snys,  that  ho  wiw  only 
A  captain  lH»fi>rc  the  Now  Model;  and 
Noble  tolls  iij*,  that  ho  had  attained 
no  rank  ln»fort»  it :  but  the  following" 
T»aM8agi>  in  a  lettt*r  by  Ikillie,  dated 
jAmdon.  July  Mi, '  1(J44,  to  Mr. 
Kobvrt  Blair,  is  conclusive.   II«  says. 


in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  '  We  were  both  grieved  and 
angrv  that  your  Independent?  there 
should  have  sent  up  Major  Ilani- 
eon  to  trumpet  over  aU  the  city 
their  own  praiii>es,  to  our  prejudice, 
making  all  believe  that  Cromwell 
alone,  with  his  unspeakably  valorous 
regiments,  had  done  all  the  service' 
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acquired  a  high  character  as  a  soldier.  Ardent  in  re-  chap. 
ligion,  even  to  enthusiasm,  he  was  open  and  generous  in  .  ^^'  ^ 
all  his  actions.  The  same  individual  who  had  contributed 
to  raise  Cromwell,  (there  was  scarcely  any  man  in  whose 
judgment  and  talents,  to  which  his  professional  habits 
contributed  much,  Cromwell  had  more  confidence,)  im- 
mediately attempted  to  overthrow  him  when  he  discovered 
the  selfishness  of  his  designs.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  Harrison,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  rectitude  of  feeling  that 
actuated  him ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  aimed 
merely  at  their  own  aggrandisement,  or  were  influenced 
by  personal  resentment;  neither  was  he  amongst  the 
number  of  such  as  the  after  change,  with  all  its  motives  of 
fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  hope  on  the  other,  could  induce 
to  disavow  his  sentiments.  At  the  Eestoration,  he  refused 
to  withdraw  himself,  though  informed  of  the  intention  of 
his  advei'saries,  and  advised  by  his  friends  to  consult  his 
safety  in  flight.  *  He  accounted  such  an  action,'  says 
Ludlow,  '  a  desertion  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged; though  many  precepts  and  examples  might  be 
produced,  even  from  the  Scriptures,  to  justify  men  who 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  enemies  and  persecutors 
by  removing  themselves  where  they  may  be  protected. 
For  that  only  can  properly  be  called  a  desertion  of  the 
cause,  when  men  disown  it  to  save  their  lives,  and  not 
when  they  endeavour  to  secure  themselves  by  lawful 
means  in  oi-der  to  promote  it.  But  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  major-general,  not 
knowing  what  extraordinary  impulse  one  of  his  virtue, 
piety,  and  courage  may  have  had  upon  his  mind  in  that 
conjuncture.     Sure  I  am,  he  was  every  way  so  qualified 

(LfH^rs,  vol.  ii.  p.  208  et  teg.),    Cla-  shall  more  fullv  see,  he  disproves  the 

rendon  is  incorrect  in  regard  to  the  story  told  hy  liumet,  of  his  having 

eiu'ly  (dtuation  in  life,  as  well  as  the  entertained  an  idea  to  assassinate  the 

birth  and  the  birthplace  of  Harrison;  king  (Clar.  Htst,  vol.  vi.  pp.  220  H 

but  he  does  justice  to  his  talents  and  seq,,  224  et  seq.), 
general  fair  intentioofl,  while^  as  we 
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CHAP,    for  the  part  he  had  in  the  following  sufferings,  that  even 

— ,' '  his  enemies  were  astonished  and  confounded.'* 

Harrison  arrived  at  Hurst  Castle  late  in  the  evening,  and 
his  majesty  having  heard  the  drawbridge  let  down  and 
the  horses  enter,  sent  his  attendant,  Mr.  Herbert,  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  the  noise.  Herbert  went  to  Captain 
Keynolds,  who  informed  him  of  tlie  arrival  of  Harrison, 
but  refused,  at  this  time,  to  say  more  than  that  the  cause 
of  his  arrival  would  be  speedily  known.  Herbert  returned 
with  tlie  intelligence  to  his  majesty,  who  received  it  widi 
much  discomposure.  Herbert  wept ;  and  Charles,  having 
asked  the  cause,  and  been  apprised  that  it  arose  from  the 
perturbation  he  had  observed,  proceeded  thus  :  '  I  am 
not  afraid,  but  do  not  you  know  that  this  is  the  man  who 
intended  to  assassinate  me,  as  by  letter  I  was  informed 
during  the  late  treaty  ?  To  my  knowledge  I  never  saw 
the  major,  though  I  have  oft  heard  of  him,  nor  ever  did 
him  injury.  The  commissioners,  indeed,  hearing  of  it, 
represented  it  from  Newport  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  satisfaction  he  gave  them  I  cannot  tell  :  this  I 
can — that  I  trust  in  God,  who  is  my  helper.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  :  this  is  a  place  fit  for  such  a  purpose.  Her- 
bert, I  trust  to  your  care ;  go  again,  and  make  farther 
inquiry  hito  this  business.'  Herbert  returned  to  Eey- 
nolds — who  was  a  gentleman  well  educated,  as  Herbert 
himself  informs  us,  and  had  not  only  shown  great  per- 
sonal civility  to  the  king,  but  to  all  his  servants,  and  had 
therefore  generally  been  selected  by  his  majesty  to  walk 
with  him — and  was  apprised  by  him  that  the  object  was 
to  remove  the  king  within  two  days  to  Windsor.  The 
news  was  received  w^ith  great  satisfaction,  Windsor  being 
a  place  the  king  had  ever  delighted  in.f 

Harrison  stayed  two  nights  at  Hurst,  and  then  de- 
parted at  night  without  seeing  the  king  or  speaking  with 
any  of  his  attendants.     All  things  havnig  been  prepared 

•  Ludlow,  vol  iii.  p.  12.  t  Herbert,  pp.  01-94. 
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for  his  removal,  Charles  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Mil- 
ford,  about  three  miles  from  Hurst  Castle.  There  a 
party  of  horse,  which  had  been  sent  for  winter  quarters 
to  Lyndhurst,  conveyed  him  to  Winchester,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  dutiful  respect.  From  thence  he 
rode  to  Alton,  and  then  to  Alesford,  where  his  reception 
was  as  gratifying  as  at  Winchester.  *  From  Alesford  the 
king  passed  to  Farnham,  betwixt  which  two  towns  (being 
about  seven  miles  asunder)  another  troop  of  horse  was  in 
good  order  drawn  up,  by  which  his  majesty  passed :  it 
was  to  bring  up  the  rear.  In  the  head  of  it  was  the 
captain,  gallantly  mounted  and  armed  ;  a  velvet  monteir 
was  on  his  head,  a  new  bull*  coat  on  his  back,  and  a 
crimson  silk  scarf  about  his  waist,  richly  fringed ;  *  who, 
as  the  king  passed  by  with  an  easy  pace  (as  dehghted 
to  see  men  well  horsed  and  armed),  the  captain  gave  the 
king  a  bow  with  his  head  a  la  soldade^  vfhich  his  majesty 
requited.  This  was  the  first  time  the  king  saw  the  cap- 
tain. Mr.  Herbert,  riding  a  little  beliind  the  king  (who 
made  no  use  of  his  coach  since  he  came  from  Hurst 
Castle),  he  called  him  to  come  near,  and  asked  him  who 
the  captain  was  ;  and  being  told  it  was  Major  Harrison, 
the  king  viewed  Iiim  more  narrowly,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
so  steadily  upon  him,  as  made  the  major  abashed,  and 
fall  back  to  his  troop  sooner  than  probably  lie  intended.f 
The  king  said  he  looked  like  a  soldier,  and  that  his 
aspect  was  good,  and  found  him  not  such  a  one  as  was 
represented ;  and  that,  having  some  judgment  in  faces, 
if  he  liad  observed  him  so  well  before,  he  should  not 
have  harboured  that  ill  opinion  of  him  ;  for  ofttimes  the 
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•  Mrs.  Hutchinson  accusos  TTftrri- 
«on  of  having  bct»n  too  fond  of  dress, 
and  on  one  occasion  of  ha^nn^  acted 
rather  disingcnoiudy  towards  lior 
hiii>band  on  that  heaid.  But  Hutch- 
inson might  bo  unjustly  piqued ;  and 
though  upon  the  whole  a  very 
wortfijr  character,  he  had  not  the 
ingenuousuess  of  Harrison;  as  niay 


fairly  be  seen  in  their  respective 
conduct  at  the  Restoration.  1  rather 
think,  too,  that  the  to'wn's  people, 
and  others  of  Nottingham,  appear 
from  the  lady*s  own  showing  to  have 
been  often  right  in  the  bickerings 
with  her  husband. 

t  This  surely  is  a  striking  proof  of 
a  proper  feeling  of  delicacy. 
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CHAP,  spirit  and  disposition  may  be  discerned  by  the  counte- 
^  ^y*  _^  nance ;  yet  in  that  one  maybe  deceived/*  That  evening 
his  majesty  lodged  in  a  private  gentleman's  house  in 
Farnham,  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  beuig  then  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  his  accommodation.  A  little  before 
supper,  the  parlour  was  full  of  company  to  see  the  king ; 
but  he  having  observed  through  the  crowd  Colonel 
Harrison  talking  with  another  officer  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  '  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand  to  come  nearer  to 
him,  which  he  did  with  due  reverence'  (that  is,  he  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  on  his  knee) ;  '  the  king  then,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  drew  liim  aside  towards  the  window, 
where,  for  hah'  an  hour  or  more,  they  discoursed  together; 
and  amongst  otlier  things  the  king  minded  him  of  the 
information  concerning  him,  which,  if  true,  rendered  him 
an  enemy  in  the  worst  sense  to  his  person ;  to  which  the 
major,  in  his  vindication,  assured  his  majesty  that  what 
was  so  reported  of  him  was  not  true  ;  what  he  had  said  he 
might  repeat — tliat  the  law  was  equally  obliging  to  great 
and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of  persons,  or 
words  to  that  purpose  :  which  his  majesty  finding  affect- 
edly spoken,  and  to  no  good  end,  he  left  off  farther  con- 
versation with  him,  and  went  to  supper,  being  all  the 
time  very  ple<asant,  whicli  was  no  small  rejoicing  to  many 
to  see  him  so  cheerful  in  that  company  and  such  a  con- 
dition.' It  is  extraordinary  tliat,  tliough  both  Charles  and 
his  attendants  were  fully  satisfied  that  Harrison  disdained 
tlie  veiy  thought  of  assassination,  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  mistake  was  thus  explained,  the  itilse  report  was  after- 
wards revived  to  blacken  the  memory  of  him  who  was, 
with  such  circumstances  of  cruelty,  executed  as  a  tniitor, 
while  the  bones  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  others 
were  dug  from  their  graves  to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
The  cause  of  his  speech  having  been  taken  up,  was  that 

•  This  prownts  a  favourable  picture  of  Charles. 
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he  had  been  more  unreserved  than  the  other  officers  in 
the  expression  of  sentiments  which  yet,  before  the  king's 
removal  from  Hurst  Castle,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  em- 
bodied in  a  remonstrance  to  the  parUament  by  Fairfax 
and  his  council ;  and  that  the  Presbyterian  party  in  par- 
liament, eager  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  and 
dissolve  the  army,  caught  hold  of  this  circumstance  as  a 
pretext  for  rendering  the  soldiers  odious. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  rode  from  Farnham  to 
Bagshot,  where  he  dined  at  Lord  Newburgh's  :  and  here, 
we  are  told  by  Clarendon,  though  the  circumstance  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  king's  im- 
mediate attendant,  Herbert,  that  there  was  a  design  to 
effect  an  escape,  by  laming  his  majesty's  own  horse,  and 
supplying  him  with  one  from  his  lordship  (who  was 
reckoned  to  have  the  fleetest  in  England),  by  which  he 
might  be  able,  in  his  passage  through  the  forest,  to  bolt 
off  from  and  outride  his  guard,  when  in  the  obscure 
passages  of  the  forest,  with  which  he  was  particularly 
acquainted,  he  might  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  other 
horses  wore  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  design,  however,  having  been  suspected  by 
Harrison,  had  been  sufficiently  provided  against,  and 
Charles  abandoned  the  attempt.  In  the  evening  lie 
reached  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  chambers  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.* 
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•  Herbert's  Memoirs,  pp.  05-99; 
aar.  Hid.  vol.  vi.  p.  219  et  neq.  The 
Doble  bi»toriiui  tells  us,  that  Harrison 
received  the  king  with  outward 
respect,  kept  himself  bare ;  but  at- 
tended him  with  ^eat  strictness, 
and  WAS  not  to  be  approached  by 
any  address ;  ans^'ering^  questions  in 
short  and  few  words,  and,  when  im- 
portuned, with  rudeness.'  Again  he 
says :  *  In  this  journey  Harrison  ob- 
served that  the  king  had  alwayn  an 
apprehension  that  there  was  a  pur- 

re  to  murder  him,  and  had  once 
fall  some  words  of  the  odiousness 
and  wickednoflB  of  such  an  assasntina- 


tion  and  murder,  which  could  never 
be  safe  to  tlie  person  who  undertook 
it :  he  plainly  told  him  that  he  needed 
not  to  entertain  any  such  imagina- 
tion or  apprehension ;  that  the  par- 
liament liod  too  much  honour  and 
justice  to  cherish  such  an  intention  ; 
and  assured  him  that  whatever  the 
parliament  resolved  to  do  would  be 
very  public,  and  in  the  way  of  justice, 
to  which  the  world  should  be  wit- 
ness ;  and  would  never  endure  a 
thought  of  secret  violence :  wldch 
his  majesty  could  not  persuade  him- 
self to  believe,  nor  ditl  imagine  that 
they  durst  ever  produce  him  in  the 
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CHAP.  Colonel   Whitxihcott   was 

.    ^y*    ^  Windsor  Castle ;  and  though 

Tho  situa- 

Chiiples  at  ®%^*  ^^  ^^^  people  under  any  fonn 
Windsor  whatever  of  a  public  trial '  (see  also 
p.  224  ct  scq.).  We  may  remark, 
that  Clarendon's  account  of  Harri- 
son's conduct  is  not  so  favourrtble  to 
that  gallant  officer  as  Herbert's ;  but 
that,  as  Clarendon  was  not  then  in 
England,  he  could  only  receive  his 
infonnation  from  those  who  attended 
his  majesty;  and  that  as  Herbert 
was  the  person  most  immediately  in 
waiting,  ne  probably  derived  it  m)m 
that  very  individual.  This  accoimt, 
however,  does  credit  to  himself  when 
compared  with  that  of  Burnet,  who 
says  that  Harrison  *  was  a  fierce  and 
bloodv  enthu&iast;  and  it  was  be- 
Iteved  that,  while  the  army  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  fitter  to  kill 
the  king  privately  or  to  bring  him  to 
an  open  trial,  that  he  offered,  if  a 
private  way  wa.s  nettled  on,  to  be  the 
man  who  should  do  it  ^  Burnet's 
Jliftt:  vol.  i. ).  Now,  who  were  they 
who  believed  this  ?  Clai'endon  fays, 
that  it  had  been  acknowledg(?d  since 
(that  is,  after  the  Restoration) y  by 
some  officers  tmd  others,  who  were 
present  at  the  consul tations,t]iat  some 
advised  to  depose  tho  king,  others  to 
cut  him  off  privately ;  but  Ireton, 
Harrison,  and  the  Levellers  would 
not  endure  either  wav,  but  insisted 
on  an  open  trial.  Clarendon  was, 
however,  no  great  enemy  to  assas- 
sination himself,  and  not  ^^l()w  at 
blackening  his  enemies.  When  we 
consult  Whitelofke  and  oth(Ts,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  an 
idea  never  entered  into  tlie  inuigina- 
tion  of  tlie  army.  That  it  was  utterly 
abhorrent  from  the  whole  life  and 
disposition  of  Harrison  (to  wliom 
the  term  bloody  could  not,  with  tin; 
slightest  justice,  unless  it  be  alleged 
that  his  having  sat  as  one  of  tho 
king's  judges  fonus  an  exception,  be 
attributed),  is  evident  frum  Chiren- 
don,  I  lerbert,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  on  his  trial.  Even 
Burnet  allows  that  he  was  consci- 


at   this  time   governor  of 
none  of  the  nobility  and  few 


entious,  and  his  general  deportment 
was  that  of  humanity.  But  here  I 
cannot  omit  a  few  observations  lela- 
tive  to  Burnet  himself,  since  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made,  parti- 
cularly by  Laing,  to  prop  up  his  cha- 
racter. Laing  repels  the  objectioas 
brought  against  him  by  Hume  and 
others,  by  alleging  that  be  had  com- 
pared Burnet's  works  with  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Librarj',  and  found  them  to  be 
generally  correct.  This  is  a  8wee]j- 
mg  statement:  I  admit  that  there  is 
much  valuable  information  in  Bur- 
net ;  but  I  cannot  proceed  so  far,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  his  sketches 
of  characters.  Swift  and  he  were 
great  enemies;  and  it  is  singular 
that  both  had  been  apostates  from 
their  original  principles,  though  the 
course  had  been  directly  reversed 
betwixt  them.  Swift  set  out  a  pre- 
tended enthusiast  in  favour  of  puolic 
liberty,  and  not  only  flattered  Lord 
Somers,  whom  he  afterwards  abused, 
because  he  did  not  help  him  to  office 
and  emolument,  but  even  made  an 
epigram  in  honour  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  as  the  most  glorious 
deed  j  and  yet  afterwards  spoke  with 
fury  against  that  monarch's  adver- 
saries, and  with  admiration  of  '  the 
blesjjed,  martyred  prince,'  and  his 
churchman  I^aud.  WTiat  overtures 
Swift  subsequently  made  to  the 
reigning  party  we  need  not  mention  : 
the  utter  profligacy  of  his  political 
principles  IS  scarcely  a  subject  of 
doubt.  What,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  course  of  his  enemy  Burnet  ?  He 
began  a  violent  tory,  and  ended  an 
admirer  of  revolution  principles, 
'i'he  question  immediately  put  on  this 
statement  is — What !  is  it  wonder- 
ful, or  is  it  discreditable,  for  a  man  to 
become  a  convert  to  more  liberal 

fviuciples  as  he  advances  in  life? 
Jnquestionably  not ;  though,  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  entertain  a  moii 
favourable   opinion  of  a  man  who 
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of  the  gentry  were  suffered  to  come  to  see  his  majesty, 
except  on  Sundays  to  sermon  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
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commenced  with  very  Hberal  prin- 
ciples, and  became,  in  the  progress  of 
111*6,  cooler  in  all  nis  views,  than  of 
one  who  begins  as  a  supporter  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  is  converted  into  a 
waim  advocate  of  liberty,  when  it 
happens  to  correspond  with  his  inter- 
est, or  to  arise  from  some  disappoint- 
ment. Youth  is  not  only  the  season 
of  generous  feelings,  but  for  indul- 
gence in  prospects  of  happiness  to 
mankind,  which  a  sad  experience  of 
the  world,  with  all  its  contacting  in- 
terei<ts,  fatally  overclouds.  But  this 
is  not  all  that  can  be  said  of  Burnet. 
He  was  the  paneg}'rist,  not  only  of 
Charles  I.  of  whom  he  afterwards 
spoke  in  such  unfavourable  tenns, 
but  of  Charles  II.  whom  he  subse- 
quently likened  to  Tiberius ;  and 
even  of  the  detestable,  infamous 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  himself.  Had 
he  been  sincere  in  his  early  prin- 
ciples, he  would  have  had  some 
charity  for  those  who  continued  to 
adhere  to  them.  But,  instead  of  that, 
he  invariably  imputes  to  them  tbe 
worst  motives, — whence  we  may 
fairly  deduce  that  he  must  have 
judged  of  them  from  what  he  felt  in 
nis  own  breast.  Nor  can  it  even  be 
said,  that  the  affairs  had  undergone  a 
change,  because  he  condemns,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  the  very  ac- 
tions and  actors  he  had  formerly  ap- 
E roved  of.  Even  this  is  not  all— m 
is  Memoirs  of  the  Ilamiltons  he 
stamps  1^4 th  his  approbation  the  most 
downright  acts  of  perfidy,  as  pious 
means  towards  a  worthy  end.  n  hen 
the  revolution  in  his  principles  took 
place,  and  how  it  quadrated  with  his 
mterest,  we  shall  not  pause  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  amazing,  however,  that 
the  bishops  of  England  were  not 
satisfied  even  with  the  toryism  of 
Burnet,  and  therefore  attempted  to 
prevent  his  writing  a  hiptory  of  the 
Keformation.  He  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cotton  Library,  but, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was 


'  prevented  by  the  archbishop  (San- 
croft),  who  told  SirJohn  Cotton  that 
Burnet  was  no  friend  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  or  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom.'  '  This  judgment,' 
says  Swift,  'was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, because  the  doctor  had  not 
long  before  published  a  book  in  Scot- 
land, with  his  name  prefixed,  which 
carries  the  royal  prerogative  higher 
than  any  writer  oi  the  age  '  (Nichors 
edition  of  Swift,  voL  v.  p.  62).  It 
is  remaikable,  however,  that  this 
story  by  Burnet,  which  was  gene- 
rally questioned,  I  discovered  by  a 
letter  m  the  British  Museum  from 
Sir  William  Dugdale  to  Sir  John 
Cotton,  dated  Heralds'  Office,  20th 
December,  1677  (Aysc.  4102  No.  of 
vol.  62),  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
Dugdale  had  been  applied  to  by 
Cotton  in  behalf  of  Burnet  for  ac- 
cess to  papers,  and  Dugdale  answers, 
'  that  the  hishops  do  not  think  Bur- 
net a  fit  hand ;  that  he  is  a  Scotch- 
man, and  has  shown  his  bias  in  tho 
Mefttotrs  of  the  HamiUonSy  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  late  execrable 
rebellion  entirely  on  the  bishops. 
Dugdale,  therefore,  desires  Cotton  to 
tell  him,  that  he  being  no  English- 
man, he  (Cotton)  must  advise  with 
the  bishops.'  This  is  surely  a  valu- 
able proof  of  the  unconscionable 
lengths  these  men  would  have  gone ; 
for  the  Memoirs  had  been  submitted 
to  Charles  U.  himself,  and  approved 
of  by  him.  To  return  to  Harrison  : 
Hume  says,  *  Colonel  Harrison,  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  and  the  most  furi- 
ous enthusiast  in  the  army,  was 
sent  with  a  strong  party  to  conduct 
the  king  to  London.'  With  regard 
to  the  birth  of  Harrison,  there  are 
two  accounts  of  it ;  and  as  Clarendon 
is  wronjf  in  regard  to  the  early  life 
of  that  indi\idual,  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  the  torrent  of  filth  which 
which  was  poured  forth  on  all  those 
characters,  where  birth  was  ever  as- 
sailed, and  the  grossest  calumnies  on 
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where  the  cliaplain  to  the  governor  and  garrison  preached, 
*the  colonel  behaved  himself,  nevertheless,  very  civilly 
towards  the  king,  and  his  observance  was  taken  notice  of 
by  his  majesty,  as  also  the  soldiers  there,  who,  in  their 
places  there,  gave  no  offence,  either  in  language  or  in  be- 
haviour, either  to  the  king  or  any  that  served  him.' 
Charles  had  full  hberty  to  walk  at  his  pleasure  within  the 
castle,  and  on  the  large  terrace  without,  which  commands 
so  beautiful  a  prospect.* 

We  now  return  to  the  parliament  and  army.  Many  of 
the  members,  besides  those  seized,  were  refused  access  to 
the  Lower  House,  which  having  been  thus  purged,  re- 


tliat  bead  invented,  the  most  favoiir- 
ablo  account — that  his  father  was 
a  respectable  jrrazier  —  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  But  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hume  is  intended  to  convey  a  mis- 
representation under  what  ho  had 
an  authority  for  calling  truth.  The 
natural  inference  is  —  what  Hume 
ever  attempts  to  inculcate  —  that 
Harrison,  and  others  in  employ- 
ment, had  been  raised  from  mean 
occupations  to  high  oiHces,  merely 
by  c»mt  and  fanaticism.  One  would 
never  imajriue,  from  his  statement, 
that  Harrison,  who  had  been  bred 
to  a  liberal  profession,  had  received 
the  education  of  a  gentleman,  had 
associated  with  gentlemen,  and  had 
80  profited  from  the  opportunities 
presented  to  him,  that^^^tn  his  great 
talents  he  could  not  fail  to  ri.«e  to  dis- 
tinction wherever  the  road  was  open 
to  merit.  To  the  credit  of  the  English 
government,  there  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  highest  situations — and, 
though  not  disposed  to  panegvric,  I 
must  say  that  it  would  have  Wen  a 
disgrace  to  any  government  which 
would  not  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity* to  some  of  those  to  rise — per- 
sons irom  an  inferior  sphere  of  life. 
Hume's  statement,  indeed,  reminds 
us  of  the  base  mali«rnitv  of  Swift  in 
regard  to  Lord  Soniers — the  subject 
of  his  former  panegjrics.  In  remarks 


on  the  characters  of  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  original  author  of 
the  characters  says  of  Lord  Somers, 
that  *  he  was  of  a  creditable  family 
in  the  city  of  Worcester.'  Swift 
writes  under  it, '  very  mean  ;  his  fa- 
ther was  a  noted  rogue  *  (voL  v. 
p.  164).  Thus  does  Swift  write  of 
one  of  the  greatest  characters  that 
England  ever  produced,  and  whom 
ho  had  courted  with  the  meanest 
sycophancy.  The  character  of  So- 
mers  was  beyond  his  power ;  but  he 
would  wound  him  by  slandering  his 
father,  whose  obscurity  rendered  the 
vindication  of  his  good  name  diffi- 
cult Yet  S\%'ift  was  himself  of  low 
origin.  '  The  lowest  of  all  wretches,* 
says  Fielding,  *  are  always  the  firet 
to  crj'  out  low  in  the  pit.*  Nothing 
is  more  disgusting  than  the  perusu 
of  the  low  abuse  which  was  poured 
out  against  these  men  on  the  bead  of 
birth  and  conduct  (see  Motus  Com- 
positiej  by  Skinner,  ed.  1G7G,  p.  82  H 
seq.). 

*  Herbert,  p.  101.  This  conveys  a 
ver\'  different  picture  of  the  parlia- 
mentary officers  and  soldiers  from 
that  generally  given,  yet  it  proceeds 
from  the  royal  attendant.  But  lie 
appears  to  have  hail  too  much  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  to  do  injustice 
to  any  extent  to  his  enemies. 
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the  vote  for  admitting  the  impeached  members,     chap 
stiimed  to  that  of  no  more  addresses,  while  it  also 
that  the  late  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  scan- 


s.' 


out  this  period  a  consultation  was  held  amongst  the  Aoonsuita- 

^  T  ,  .        .  «  °  tion  about 

ig  men  regarding  the  constitution  or  a  new  govern-  the  trial  of 
;  and  many  wlio  thouglit  that  monarchy,  as  most  ^^®^8- 
able  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  general  fabric 
e  laws,  ought  to  be  preserved,  advised  that  Charles 


Pride  was  the  officer  who 
1  excluding  the  members,  the 
jT  of  the  transaction,  as  we 
^marked,  has  been  mijustly 
d  to  him  in  a  more  eminent 
than  to  Fairfax  and  his  other 
rs,  as  well  as  to  a  great  num- 
the  House  of  Coumions  and 
of  the  peerage ;  and,  to  ren- 
Q  the  more  odious,  he  has  been 
^nted  as  having  been  originally 
man,  though  it  is  also  stated 
e  had  raised  himself  to  the 
*  a  brewer  before  the  troubles. 
.  acquainted  \ivnth  the  misre- 
ations  regarding  the  birth  of 
uals  who  acted  at  that  time 

popular  side  will  pay  small 
3n  to  this  storv.  Out  of  such 
to  that  eminence  as  to  render 
irth  a  subject  of  strict  inquiry, 
ave  reluctantly  received  some- 
ike  justice  from  history  ;  but 
lese  nave  only  obtained  it  be- 
heir  original  rank  was  too  pub- 
i  long  disputed.  The  memories 
rest  Lave  incurred  all  the  cou- 
cea  of  failure  in  a  grand  con- 
But,  though  Pride  had  been  of 
rth,  ought  that  to  fonn  an  ob- 
to  him  ?  The  majority  of  the 
officers  and  other  great  actors 
len  of  rank  as  well  as  educa- 
*ven  Colonel  Rich,  who  wtis 
d  to  act  along  with  him, 
.  his  regiment  of  horse  was 
uired,  was  a  man  of  family, 
;d  a  barrister.  Nay,  a  great 
1  of  the  common  soldiery  were 
'  some  rank;    Cromwell's  re- 


giment of  horse  was  composed  of 
freeholders  and  freeholders*  sons,  who 
engaged  out  of  conscience.  High, 
therefore,  must  any  man*8  talents 
have  been  who  could  distinguish 
himself  amongst  such  competitors — 
competitors  with  all  the  advantage 
of  even  parliamentary  friends.  It  is 
one  great  excellency  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, that  merit  meets  with  its  just 
reward  ;  and  such  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  present  contest.  Was 
there  any  spirit  so  mean  as  to  grudge 
the  rise  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the 
highest  of  some  of  our  bravest  naval 
commanders  during  the  Peninsular 
war  ?  But  even  arbitrary  princes  find 
it  expedient — nay,  necessary — ^to  em- 
ploy new  men  in  the  administration 
of  their  government.  Did  those  men, 
however,  who  are  so  loud  in  calum- 
niating the  popular  party,  find  the 
want  of  birth  to  be  any  objection  in 
the  courtiers — as  Lautf  ?  Davenant, 
too,  tlie  poet — the  aniiy-conspirator, 
and  great  favourite  of  the  court,  was 
the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper.  Wil- 
liams, bishop  of  liincoln,  who  was 
at  one  time  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  afterwards  created  archbishop 
of  York,  was  of  low  birth ;  and  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of 
Down,  was  the  son' of  a  baroer. 
Hume  seems  to  think  that  genius  or 
talent  could  only  legitimately  rise 
through  a  court,  or  by  literature — 
and  the  last  he  would  have  laid  under 
the  protection  of  a  court,  which 
would  have  palsied  it.  Tlie  profana- 
tion of  learning  he  mortally  disliked. 
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should  be  set  aside  for  his  gross  abuse  of  power,  and  the 
prince,  for  liaviiig  been  in  arms  against  the  people  of 
England,  and  also  the  Duke  of  York,  as  having  fled  from 
their  custody  ;  but  that  the  crown  should  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  as  a  mere  boy, 
might  easily  be  trained  up  in  and  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government,  and,  owing  the  throne  to  the 
election  of  the  people,  might  conduct  the  affairs  of  tlie 
state  according  to  the  law  which  made  him  monarch. 
The  majority,  however,  conceiving  that,  by  a  better  ar- 
rangement, and  frequent  changes  in  the  representation, 
the  public  w^ill  might  be  properly  expressed  by  the  par- 
liament— and  that,  as  the  national  council,  thus  the  organ 
of  the  pubUc  will,  ought  to  be  supreme,  it  was  unsafe  to 
commit  authority  to  an  individual  wiio,  from  w^hat  they 
had  just  experienced,  wT)uld  probably  conceive  his  in- 
terest different  from  that  of  the  people,  and  always  endea- 
vour to  promote  it  at  tlieir  expense,  by  frustrating,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  measures  of  the  parliament— 
proposed  to  lay  aside  monarchy  entirely,  and  conduct  the 
government  by  committees,  or  a  council  nominated  by 
the  parliament,  according  to  the  plan  so  successfully  pur- 
sued from  the  commenceuK'nt  of  the  late  struggle.  It 
w^as  at  the  same  time  determined  on  to  bring  Cluirles  to 
trial,  and  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  w^ere  brought 
from  various  quarters.* 


•  Whitclocko,  p.  804 ;  and  com- 
pare it  with  pft-sag-es  relative  to 
ev(?iitd  after  the  king's  death,  pp.  510, 
CI  7. 

Hume  puts  a  s|)oei*h,  as  uttered  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  into  Crom- 
well's mouth,  for  which  lie  quotes 
no  authority.  The  tirst  part  is  taken 
fi-om  Clement  Walk(»r,  a  writer  so 
absurdly  violent,  and  so  reg^ardles-s  of 
truth,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  much 
consideration.  The  alle^^ed  speech 
of  Cromwell  is — 'Should  any  ono 
liave  voluntarily  proposed  to  briuj^ 
the  kinjjf  t^)  punishment,  I  sliould 
liave  regarded   bim  as  the  greatest 


traitor;  but  since  Providence  and 
necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will 
pray  to  (toiI  for  a  blesi>ing'  on  your 
counsels  ;  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.'  Hero  Walker, 
whom  Hume  does  not  even  quote, 
stops  {History  of  Indejmidimcy,  part 
ii.  p.  54) ;  but  then  follows  iu 
JIume's  work  this :  *  Even  I  mv- 
self,'  subjoined  he  ( Cromwell  K 
*■  when  I  was  lately  oflering  up  peti- 
tions for  his  majesty's  restoration, 
felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  tlie  roof  of 
my  mouth,  and  con.sidered  the  pre- 
ternatural movement  as  the  answer 
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Tlie  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  design  to  bring 
Charles  to  trial,  nominated  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  to 
examine  witnesses  and  prepare  a  cliarge  against  him.    The 


-which  heaven,  having  rejected  the 
king,  had  sent  to  my  supplication.'*.* 
1  would  ask,  how  even  the  first  part, 
fls  given  by  Walker,  corresponds 
with  tlie  general  conduct  of  Crom- 
well (Clar.  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  544  et  seq, 
ift  very  unjust,  yet  look  even  into  it), 
with  what  he  urged  as  to  the  vote  of 
no  more  addres-ses?  with  the  large 
remonstrance  of  the  army,  &c.  &c. 
liut  whenee  does  Mr.  Ilunie  extract 
the  last  part  of  this  pretended  speech? 
I  beg  the  reader's  attention :  for  if 
ever  an  instance  of  unpardonable  im- 
position was  practised,  it  occurs  hero. 
Walker's  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  house,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded, is  manifestly  fabricated ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  could  ho  have  ven- 
tured to  proceed  a  step  farther,  with- 
out exposing  his  worn  to  utter  con- 
t empty  oe  would  have  done  it.  Now, 
what  does  Hume  do  ?  He  finds  the 
following  passage  in  Perinchief,  and 
he  manufactures  it  to  suit  his  own 
purpose  : — *•  Cromwell,  to  some, 
would  have  covered  this  impiety 
with  another* — (the  reader  will  re- 
mark that  neither  time  nor  place  is 
liinted  at,  while  the  wora  somt: 
clearly  proves  that  it  never  could  be 
lueant  to  insinuate  that  it  was  '  in 
the  house,'  as  Hume  says) — 'that 
as  he  was  praving  for  a  blessing  from 
(fod  on  his  undertakings  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  pristine  majesty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his 
luouth,  that  he  could  not  speak  one 
word  more,  which  he  took  as  a  re- 
turn of  prayer,  and  that  God  had  re- 
jected him  from  being  king '  (p.  00). 
^o  one  that  ever  looked  into  Perin- 
chief would  give  one  straw  for  any 
unvouched  statement  of  his,  particu- 
larly when  neither  time,  place,  nor 
person ~ all  which,  as  ho  wrote  after 
the  llestoration,  could  have  been 
upecilied — is  even  insinuated.  Liit  I 
must  develope  a  little  artitice.  Mr. 
Hume  knew  well  that,  as  never  was 


period  more  the  subject  of  misrepre- 
sentation than  this,  even  ministers 
of  the  gospel  of  high  degree  compar- 
ing the  suiferings  of  Charles  to  those 
of  Christ — ^nay,as  more  unjustifiable 
— and  feigning  miracles  as  performed 
by  handkerchiefs  dipped  in  his  blood, 
so  there  are  some  authors  whom  by 
quoting,  he  would  have  exposed  him- 
self to  ridicule.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  Perinchief  and  Lloyd,  whom 
he  only  refers  to,  I  think,  once  ;  and 
yet  he,  in  some  important  places, 
almost  transcribes  from  them,  par- 
ticularly the  first,  making  their  lan- 
guage his  own,  either  without  gi\ing 
a  reference  at  all  or  givmg  a  wrong 
one. 

Immediately  after  the  pretended 
speech  of  Cromwell,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage  : — *  A  woman  of 
Hertfonlshire,  illuminated  bv  pro- 
phetical visions,  desired  adimttance 
into  the  militarv  council,  and  com- 
muuicated  to  the  ofHcers  a  revela- 
tion, which  assured  them  that  their 
measures  were  consecrated  from 
above,  and  ratified  by  a  heavenly 
sanction.  Tliis  intelligence  gave 
them  gi-eat  comfort,  and  much  con- 
finned  them  in  their  present  resolu- 
tions.* For  this  he  quotes  White- 
locke,  whose  words  are  these :  *  A 
woman,  out  of  Hertfordshire,  came 
to  the  council  of  the  anuy,  and  ac- 
quainted them  she  had  something 
from  God  to  speak  to  them ;  and 
being  admitted,  she  did  much  en- 
courage them  in  their  present  pro- 
ceedings'  (p.  35G).  Now,  all  that 
know  the  style  of  the  age  must  ad- 
mit that  the  moaning  of  the  passage 
is  only  that  she  used  encouraging 
language,  not  that  they  were  encou- 
raged. But  Hume  makes  a  good 
storv  of  it.  The  reader  will  find  in 
HerWrt  a  notable  proof  of  supersti- 
tion on  the  part  of  Charles  and  his 
attendants  (p.  87;  see  Perinchief. 
pp.  82, 114). 
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CHAP,     committee  sat  close,  and  an  impeachment  was  firamed  to 
^^*       the  following  effect :  *  That  Charles  Stuart  being  admitted 


Charge  J^ng  of  England,  and  therein  entrusted  with  a  limited 
cWea,  power  to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
'.  and,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  by  his  trust,  oath,  and 
office,  being  obliged  to  use  the  power  committed  to  him 
for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rights  and  Uberties  :  yet,  nevertheless, 
out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an 
unlimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to  rule  according  to  his 
wiU,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people — yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the  foundations 
thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and  remedy  of  misgovemment, 
which,  by  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  this  kingdom, 
were  reserved  on  the  people's  behalf,  in  the  riglit  and 
power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments,  or  national 
meetings  in  council, — he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  promoting 
of  himself  and  his  adherents  in  his  and  their  wicked  prac- 
tices, to  the  same  end  hath  traitorously  and  maliciously 
levied  war  against  the  present  parliament,  and  the  people 
therein  represented.'  It  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
specify  the  several  places  where  battles  were  fought ;  it 
next  states  that  he  had  caused  the  war  to  be  renewed, 
and  goes  on  thus  :  '  by  which  cruel  and  unnatural  wars, 
by  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  levied,  continued,  and 
renewed,  as  aforesaid,  much  innocent  blood  of  the  free 
people  of  this  nation  hath  been  spilt,  many  famiUes  have 
been  undone,  the  public  treasure  wasted  and  exhausted, 
trade  obstructed  and  miserably  decayed,  vast  expenses 
and  damages  to  the  nation  incurred,  and  many  parts  of 
this  land  spoiled,  some  of  them  even  to  desolation ;  and 
for  further  prosecution  of  his  said  e\TLl  designs,  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  doth  still  continue  his  commissions  to 
the  said  prince  his  son,  and  other  rebels  and  revolters, 
both  English  and  foreigners,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  to  the  Irish  rebels  and  revolters  associated  with  him ; 
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from  whom  farther  invasions  upon  this  land  are  threatened,  chap. 
upon  the  procurement  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  ^  ^y*  ^ 
Charles  Stuart.  All  which  wicked  designs,  works,  and 
evil  practices  of  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  have  been 
and  are  carried  on,  for  the  advancement  and  upholding 
of  a  personal  interest  of  will,  power,  and  pretended  pre- 
rogative to  himself  and  his  family,  against  the  public 
interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  of  the 
people  of  tliis  nation,  by  and  from  whom  lie  was  entrusted 
as  aforesaid.  By  all  which  it  appeareth,  that  the  said 
Charles  Stuart  hath  been,  and  is,  the  occasioner,  author, 
and  continuer  of  the  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody 
wars,  and  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders, 
rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mis- 
chiefs to  this  nation,  acted  and  committed  in  the  said 
wars,  or  occasioned  thereby.'  This  cliarge  was  voted  by  Or^ance 
the  Commons,  and  a  provision  was  made  against  the  trial,  &c 
king's  refusing  to  plead,  while  a  vote  was  passed  adjudg- 
ing and  declaring  it  to  be  treason  in  time  to  come  to  levy 
war  against  the  parliament.  When,  however,  the  ordi- 
nances were  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  they  declared  them- 
selves unsatisfied  regarding  the  collective  power  of  the 
nation  to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  and,  to  avoid  a  disagree- 
ment, adjourned  for  ten  days.  But  the  Commons  having 
appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  their  journals,  discovered 
that  there  were  votes  recorded,  which  they  had  concealed, 
against  the  ordinances  ;  and,  therefore,  they  (in  wliich 
they  only  followed  out  an  intimation  that  they  had  sent 
up  before  the  civil  wars,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than  Denzil 
Hollis  himself)  determined  to  act  without  that  body  as 
sitting  in  parKament  for  their  own  behoof  only,  while 
themselves  represented  the  community  at  large.  In  con- 
formity to  this  pui-pose  they  passed  the  three  following 
resolutions :  '  First,  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the 
origin  of  all  just  power ;  secondly,  that  the  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  parliament  have  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  nation  ;  thirdly,  that  whatever  is  enacted 
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CHAP,  and  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  of  parliament  hath 
^  ^^'  _'  the  foi'ce  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  the  nation  are  in- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  peers  may  not  be  had  thereto.'  These  were  passed 
without  a  negative  voice,  and  an  ordinance  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  Stuart  by  a  high  court  of  justice,  specially  consti- 
tuted, was  consented  to  and  ordained  to  be  engrossed  on 
the  succeeding  day.  The  Commons  thenceforth  styled 
themselves  the  parliament.  A  new  seal  was  likewise 
ordered,  bearing  on  one  side  the  anns  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  these  words — '  The  great  seal  of  England ; ' 
and  on  the  other  side  the  picture  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  the  words,  '  The  first  year  of  freedom,  by 
God's  blessing,  restored,  1648.'  The  inscription  was  im- 
puted to  Henry  Martin,  who  was  a  keen  Commonwealth's 
man.* 
Scottish  The  Scottish  commissioners  havin^]:  heard  of  the  ordi- 


commis- 
Hioncrs 


nance  for  the  trial,  sent  to  the  Commons  a  letter,  in  which 

^^instth    ^^^^^^  protested  against  it,  and  pressed  for  that  unity  of 

trial.  counsels  and  actions  between  the  two  kingdoms  Avhich 

had  been  so  studiously  provided  for  by  the  Solemn  League 

and  Covenant ;  but  their  representations  were  disregarded. 

Commis-         There  were  in  aU  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  comniiijsioners 

sioners  for  *^ 

the  trial;  (somc  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  officers  of  the  army, 
Fairfkx/*  aldemieii  of  London,  and  gentlemen  from  the  countie:?) 
^^-  nominated  by  the  parliament  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  and 

twenty  were  to  form  a  quorum ;  but  there  do  not  appear 
to  have  sat  above  eighty-one  of  the  number  appointed, 
and  never  above  seventy-one  at  one  time.  The  absence 
of  the  rest  has  been  l)y  many  writers  ascribed  to  abhor- 
rence at  the  proceeding ;  but  if  we  may  credit  others 
who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing,  and  whose 
statements  are  corroborated  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  absentees,  they  were  influenced  by  prudential  motives 
only.     The  measure  itself  formed  a  new  em  in  the  poh- 

♦  OidPaH  Hist  Yol  xviii.  p.  488      1262  et  seg,  j  Rush.  vol.  vii.  ch.  34  ; 
et  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.      Whitelocke,  p.  306  iA  seq. 
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tical  world;  and  the  present  government  could  not  be  chap. 
supposed  to  have  the  stability  of  an  old  established  one.  ..  ,'  ^ 
On  any  fresh  revolution  the  grand  actors  in  this  event 
were  the  most  likely  to  be  selected  for  victims ;  and  as 
there  was  no  compulsion  used,  and  no  loss  of  favour 
threatened  to  those  who  absented  themselves,  many  per- 
ceived that,  while  by  absence  they  should  not  incur  the 
danger  of  the  act,  they  might  derive  (as  they  did)  all  the 
advantages  of  the  measure.  Lord  Fairfax  himself,  w^ho 
had  very  lately  declared  his  desire  of  bringing  the  king 
to  justice,  sat  once  as  a  commissioner  in  that  court  to 
prepare  matters  for  the  trial,  and  assented  to  what  was 
done ;  whence  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  fully  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  that  judicature,  and  its  authority  over 
the  individual  whom  it  was  specially  appointed  to  try  :* 
but,  after  this,  he  sat  no  more,  and  therefore  has  been 
ranked  amongst  the  chief  of  those  who  would  take  no 
part  in  the  proceedings — though  he  did  not  scruple  to 
continue  in  his  office,  and  acknowledge  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  inconsistent  conduct  of  Fairfax  on  that  occasion 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  lady.  He  had 
been  himself  attached  to  the  Independent  principles  ;  but 
she  having  been  gained  over  by  some  Presbyterian  divines, 
excluded  the  Independent  clergy  from  his  presence,  and 
unceasingly  laboured  to  convert  him  to  her  principles.  It 
is  not,  however,  improbable  that  other  motives  swayed 
both  him  and  his  consort.  Though  not  an  Enghsh  peer 
he  was  now,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  Scottish  one, 
and  most  likely  was  attached  to  the  title  which  he  in- 
herited. The  parliament  had  determined  to  make  his 
father  an  earl,  both  to  reward  his  own  services,  and, 
through  him,  those  of  his  son ;  and  had  the  ordinance 
which  was  voted  been  established,  the  general  would  now 
have  held  that  rank ;  but  as  the  measures  of  the  Commons 

•  IToweirs  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  1054.    This  fact  has  been  unaccount- 
ably overlooked. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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CHAP, 
IV. 


Character 
of  Brad- 
shaw. 


were  now  destructive  of  the  Upper  House,  his  ambitioii  had 
received,  in  that  particular,  a  fatid  blow.  He  still  held 
the  chief  command  in  the  army ;  yet  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  with  the  parliament,  the  military,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  sur^Dassed  liis  own ;  and,  in  the  council  of 
officers,  he  found  his  influence  subordinate  to  that  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  He  had,  besides  all  this,  the  same 
prudential  motives  as  the  others:  still  he  had,  at  the 
Eestoration,  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that  if  any  man 
ought  to  suffer  for  the  death  of  Charles,  it  should  be 
himself,  as,  had  he  cliosen,  he  might  have  prevented  the 
catastrophe.*  It  has  been  said  that  those  who  acted  as 
commissioners  in  this  high  com*t  of  justice  were  almost 
entirely  men  of  mean  extraction  ;f  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  inspect  the  list  to  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary : 
there  were  three  lords,  five  baronets,  five  knights,  and 
the  remainder,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were 
members  of  old  and  highly  respectable  families.  The 
president,  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant-at-law,  was  of  a  very 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  p.  10;  Hutch- 
inson's Mem.  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-2,  154 
et  seq.  This  lady  inwnns  us  that 
In^oldsby,  who  afterwards  pretended 
that  Cromwell  and  other  ofHcers, 
having  put  a  pen  into  his  hand  by 
force,  made  it  scrawl  the  sijrnature, 
was  the  most  forward  in  ur;i:ing  on 
the  trial.  With  regard  to  Fairfax, 
she  ha.s  this  just  statement:  *  Then 
also  u  declaration  to  the  same  pur- 
pose was  presented  to  the  House  irom 
the  I^ord  (xeneral  Fairfax  and  his 
council  of  officers ;  and  strange  it  is 
how  men  that  could  aft^rwartls  pre- 
tend such  reluctanev  and  abhorrence 
of  tliose  things  ttat  were  done, 
should  forget  they  were  the  eflective 
answer  of  their  petition.* 

The  motives  which  influenced 
Lord  Willougliby  of  l*arham  may 
have  affected  Fairfax  at  the  king's 
trial.  Lord  W^illoughby,  a  man  of 
talent,  courage,  &c.,  acted  as  lieu- 
tenant-goueral  to  Kssex,  and  was 
voted  to  be  an  earlj  but  *  having 


taken  a  disgust  at  the  parliament *5 
declining  of  a  personal  treat}*  with 
the  king,  and  being  jealou^  that 
monarchy,  and  consequently  degrees 
and  titles  of  honour,  were  in  danger 
to  bo  whoUv  abolished,  he  was  for- 
ward,'  &c.  (Whitelocke,  p.  324). 

t  The  scurrilitv  of  the  scum  of  the 
Koyalist  party,  including  the  mis- 
creant renegades  in  the  Kestoration, 
is  truly  ridiculous.  Tliey  preteud 
that  all  were  low :  one  or  two  of 
them  were  cobblers ;  some,  too, 
adulterers;  others  atheistical,  &c. 
&c.  But  Sanderson  has  the  highest 
ilight  of  all : — *  If  it  were  necessary 
to  prove  it,'  says  he,  *  it  was  reported 
for  truth,  there  was  one  man,  and  no 
man,  or  rather  of  double  sex,  an 
hermaphrodite*  (p.  1121  ;  Perin- 
chief,  p.  81  et  seq. ;  Batea*  EieucK 
Mot.yiAW).  This  fellow, Dr.  GtHjrge 
Bates,  appears  to  me  tlie  most  mon- 
strous ol  all  villnnous  tunicoati».  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  aUude  to  him 
hereafter. 
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ancient  family,  though  his  fortune  was  chiefly  of  his  own     chap. 


IV. 


acquiring,  by  talent  and  industry  in  his  profession.  Even  > 
tlie  most  liberal  of  his  enemies  allow  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  extent  of  his  legal  practice.  Amongst 
his  own  party,  his  character,  not  only  for  professional 
abiUty,  but  for  general  information,  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity, and  dauntless  resolution,  was  remarkably  high.  The 
parliament  having  appointed  counsel  to  plead  for  the 
people  of  England,  John  Cooke  was  nominated  for  the  Character 

.  .9  .  .    .  of  Cooke 

occasion,  solicitor-general :  Dr.  Dorislaus,  originally  a  na- 
tive of  Holland,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske,  were  appointed 
his  assistants.  Party  rancour  afterwards  pronounced  this 
man  unlettered,  and  denied  him  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  bar !  Cooke  had,  in  his  younger  years,  seen  the 
best  parts  of  Europe,  and  during  his  stay  at  Eome  had 
acquired  such  a  reputation,  that  the  clergy  there  con- 
ceived it  worth  their  while  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  He  afterwards  spent 
some  months  in  the  house  of  G.  Deodati,  the  learned 
friend  of  Milton  ;  and  having,  on  his  return  to  England, 
been  called  to  the  bar,  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
practice  in  the  profession.* 

Petitions  were  in  the  meantime  presented  from  various 
quarters,  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  justice.  As, 
however,  neither  Charles  himself  nor  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers conceived  it  possible  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  trial,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
seeing  peace  established  in  England  within  six  months ; 
for  that  in  case  the  parUament  should  not  restore  him,  or 
Ireland  vindicate  his  rights,  Denmark  and  other  foreign 
states  would.  It  was  only  after  he  was  brought  into 
Westminster  Hall,  that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  delu- 
sion which  had  been,  in  no  small  degree,  the  cause  of  the 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  pp.  GO,  70.  For  Cooke  among.<*t  otliors,  eeo  Batos' 
a  proof  of  the  scurrility  employed  Ehnch.  Mot.  p.  108;  Mot.  Comp.  by 
against  tbe  actors  at  this  tiiuc;  aud      Skinner^  p.  84 ;  Perinchief;  &c. 

T  2 
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CHAP,    wilfulness  that  had  all  along  scorned   concession,  and 
.    ^y*    .  caused  so  many  disasters  to  a  people  whose  laws  he  had 


been  appointed  to  administer. 
State  pre-  During  Charlcs's  residence  at  Windsor,  he  lived  in  all 
Charles  at  tlic  State  of  a  mouarch  :  his  usual  diet  was  '  kept  up  ;* 
Wmdflor.  t  gj^^.  Yuiko  GreviUc  being  cup-bearer,  gave  it  upon  his 
knee  ;  Mr.  Mildmay  was  carver  ;  Captain  Preston,  some- 
times sewer,  and  kept  the  robes  ;  Mr.  Anstey,  gentleman- 
usher  ;  Captain  Bm-roughs,  Mr.  Firebrass,  Mr.  Muschamp, 
had  their  places ;  Captain  Brimer  was  cook  ;  Mr.  Babing- 
ton,  barber  ;  Mr.  Eeading,  page  of  the  Back  Stairs ;  and 
some  others  also  waited.  The  king's  dishes  were  brought 
up  covered,  and  all  things  performed  with  satisfaction  in 
that  pomt.'  He  was  now  brought  to  St.  James's,  prepara- 
tory to  his  trial,  and  at  first  dined  publicly  in  tJie  pre- 
sence-chamber ;  and  at  meals,  was  served  after  the  usual 
state,  the  carver,  cup-bearer,  and  gentleman-usher,  attend- 
ing and  doing  their  offices  respectively :  his  cup  was  given 
upon  the  knee,  as  were  his  covered  dishes ;  the  say  was 
given,  and  other  accustomed  ceremonies  of  state  observed, 
notwithstanding  this  his  dolorous  condition ;  and  the  king 
was  well  pleased  with  the  observance  afforded  him.  But 
then  the  case  was  altered  ;  for  the  officers  of  the  army 
being  predominant,  gave  order  at  a  court  of  war,  that 
thenceforth  all  state  ceremony  or  accustomed  respect  to 
his  majesty  should  be  forborne,  and  his  menial  servants, 
though  few  in  number,  be  lessened.  And  accordingly  the 
king's  meat  was  brought  up  by  soldiers,  the  dishes  un- 
covered ;  no  say,  no  cup  upon  the  knee,  nor  other  accus- 
tomed court-state  was  then  observed ;  which  was  an 
uncouth  sight  unto  the  king,  saying,  that  the  respect  and 
honour  denied  him,  no  sovereign  prince  ever  wanted;  nor 
yet  subjects  of  high  degree,  according  to  ancient  prac- 
tice ;  further  expressing,  Is  there  anything  more  con- 
temptible than  a  despised  prince.^  But  seeing  it  was 
come  to  such  a  pass,  the  best  expedient  he  had  to  recon- 
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cile  it,  was  to  contract  his  diet  to  a  few  dishes  out  of  the    chap. 
bill  of  fare,  and  to  eat  in  private.'  *  ._   ,' 


•  Herbert's  Mem,  p.  101  et  seq, ; 
Clar.  J/wf.vol.vi.  pp.  227-220  ;White- 
locke,  p.  t^03  et  seq.  But  he  must  be 
"wrong  as  to  the  time  when  ceremony 
"was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Charles.  He  makes  it  on  the  27th 
December,  while  the  king  was  at 
Windsor;  but  Herbert,  though  he 
would  have  the  king  to  be  longer  at 
St.  James's  than  he  was,  (such  mis- 
takes are  not  wonderful,)  could  not 
be  wrong  as  to  the  ceremony  having 
been  used  at  the  latter  place. 

We  have  been  the  fuller  in  our 
quotations,  to  show  the  misstate- 
ments generally  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. Warwick,  when  compared 
with  Herbert,  who,  he  erroneously 
savs,  was  appointed  to  the  king,  for 
Charles  himself  gave  a  certificate  to 
the  contrary,  (Herbert  is  ever  loud  in 
Charles's  praise,  and  was  afterwards 
made  a  baronet,)  will  be  found  to 
misrepresent  strangely.  Perinchief 
says  that  Charles,  who  used  to  have 
his  beard,  which  he  wore  long,  neatly 
picked,  neglected  it  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  he  had  his  barber,  and 
was  too  fond  of  state  to  allow  that ; 
yet  this  is  represented  in  glowing 
colours  by  other  historians,  who,  to 
depict  A  heart  surcharged  with  woe, 
and  estranged  from  the  world — 
though  he  was  at  the  time  intent  on 
only  plunging  the  nations  again  in 
blood — have  dwelt  upon  the  circum- 
stance without  even  warning  their 
readers  that  the  beard  which  they 
Kiy  he  allowed  to  grow  was  worn 
long.  His  stiff,  cold,  formal  man- 
ner and  fondness  for  state,  which 
were  unaccompanied  with  the  ma- 
jestic grace  of  a  Louis  XIV.  to  set 
them  ofi',  raised  up  against  him 
many  enemies.  It  is  said  that  the 
younger  Vane  having,  at  an  early 
period,  gone  accidentally  into  a 
chamber  of  state,  which  those  only 
of  a  certain  rank  were  permitted  to 
enter,  no  sooner  heard  the  approach 
of  the  king's  foot  than  he  hia  him- 


self behind  the  curtains  ;  but  Charles, 
having  observed  something  bulge 
out,  poked  him  out  with  his  staff, 
and  immediately  struck  him.  He 
turned  away  so  abruptly,  too,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  a  petition  on  his  knees, 
that  his  horse  trampled  on  Sir 
Thomases  foot  (Carte's  Ormonde, 
vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357). 

We  may  now  put  to  the  proof  the 
verses  which  Burnet  alleges  were 
written  by  Charles  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  The  20th  and  2l8t  stanzas 
run  thus : — 

30.  *  My  life  they  prize  at  snch  a  slender  rate, 
That  in  my  absence  they  draw  bills  of  hate, 
To  prove  the  king  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

21.  Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I ; 
They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die  : 
'Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  why.' 

N.B.  The  bills  alluded  to  in  the 
first  stanza  were  drawn  after  his 
arrival  at  Windsor.  The  second 
stanza  relates  to  an  event  which 
even  Clarendon  assures  us  he  never 
conceived  to  be  possible  till  he  was 
actually  brought  into  Westminster 
Hall.  When  verses  were  forged, 
something  dectmt  in  point  of  talent — 
genius  is  out  of  the  question — ought 
to  have  been  framed  ;  but  these  are, 
taken  altogether,  the  most  sorry 
jingle  (Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  ITamil' 
tons,  pp.  381-3).  But  the  truth  is 
manifest  from  what  the  same  writer 
tells  us  in  his  History  (vol.  i.  pp.  45- 
7G) :  for  he  there  says  that  Charles 
reiused  to  accept  of  the  terms  prof- 
fered at  the  meeting  of  Newport, 
though  so  urged  to  it  by  the  indivi- 
duals desiring  to  save  him  ;  because 
'  he  still  fancied  that  in  the  struggle 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  army,  both  saw  they  needed 
him  so  much  to  give  him  the  superior 
strength ;  but  he  imagined,  by  bal- 
ancing them,  he  would  bring  both 
sides  into  a  greater  dependence  on 
himself,  and  force  them  to  better 
terms.' 
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IV. 

^^ • — -^ 

Trial  of 
Charles  be- 
gins, Jan- 
uary 20, 
1648-9. 


On  tlie  20th  of  January,  1G48-9,  Cliarles  was  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  justice  for  trial.  He  went  into 
the  inside  of  the  bar  covered,  and  tlie  judges,  who  would 
otlierwise  liave  hfted  their  hats,  also  retained  theirs.  He 
sternly  looked  both  on  the  court  and  the  audience,  but 
paid  not  the  slightest  resjiect  to  the  tribunal.  The  presi- 
dent having  commanded  silence  to  be  proclaimed,  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner,  stating,  that  the  Commons  of  England 
assembled  in  i)iirliament,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  mis- 
chiefs and  c^damities  that  had  been  brought  on  the  nation, 
and  the  innocent  blood  which  had  been  shed — ^whereof 
he  was  accused  as  the  principid  author — ^had  resolved  to 
make  inquisition  for  this  blood ;  and,  according  to  the 
debt  tliey  owed  to  God,  to  justice,  to  the  kingdom,  and 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  in  conformity  ^^'ith  that  funda- 
mental power  which  belonged  to  them,  and  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  the  people — other  means  faihng  tlirough 
his  default — had  determined  to  bring  him  to  trial  and 
judgment,  and  had,  therefore,  constituted  the  present 
court  of  justice  before  which  he  was  now  summoned, 
and  where  he  would  hear  the  charge  on  which  the  court 
would  proceed.  Mr.  Cooke,  as  solicitor  for  the  people 
of  England,  stood  up  to  read  the  impeaclimcnt,  wlien 
Charles,  gently  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
stafi*,  commanded  him  to  forbear.  Even  then  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  coint  durst  not  proceed  to  sen- 
tence ;  but  a  trivial  incident  was  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers as  an  imfavourable  omen,  and,  from  tlie  deep  im- 
pression it  made  on  his  own  mind,  appears  to  have  first 
opened  his  eyes  to  a  truth  which  all  other  circumstances 
had  failed  to  convhice  him  of:* — The  silver  head  of  his 


*  ITorVrt,  p.  115;  Warwick,  pp. 
33J),  •340.  T\\U  onion  must  linve 
ov<*rconi«!  a  favounible  one  at  Ox- 
ford, (/harlos  had  always  *  a  Inr^^ 
cakf  of  wax,'  set  in  a  silver  basin,  to 
hum  all  Ihi'  niLrht.  It  went  out, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  slept 
in  the  chamber  as  his  attendant,  oo- 


8or\'(^d  that  it  bad  gr)no  out,  but 
durst  not,  for  fear  of  disturbiii}?  his 
majoety,  rise  to  relight  it.  lie  then 
fell  a.slei'p;  and  when  he  awoke,  he 
obMerved  the  lamp  biimin?  brifrht, 
and,  in  his  a8tonishmeDt,  he  men- 
tioned the  circiimatance  to  Charle.*, 
w^ho  told  liim  he  liad  remarked  it 
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staff  fell  off  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  touching  Cooke's 
shoulder,  and  rolled  to  the  opposite  side,  as  one  of  his 
attendants  attempted  to  catch  it,  so  that  Charles  was 
obliged  to  stoop  for  it  himself  The  president,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  command,  ordered  the  counsel  to 
proceed ;  and  the  charge  was  read.  While  Cooke  read 
the  charge,  Charles  was  observed  to  smile ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance was,  according  to  the  difference  of  feeling  in 
the  spectators,  ascribed  to  different  motives.  His  friends, 
probably  with  the  greatest  truth,  conceived  tliat  it  indi- 
cated a  contempt  of  the  power  assumed  over  him :  his 
adversaries  imputed  it  to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the 
recital  of  the  blood  shed  by  him  for  the  re-establishment 
of  his  own  usurped  power ;  and  they  thought  the  same 
feeling  farther  testified  by  his  general  conduct,  which 
neither  evinced  remorse  nor  pity  for  the  calamities  he  had 
brought  on  his  country. 

Instead  of  answering  to  the  charge,  Charles  demanded 
by  what  authority  he  w^as  brought  thither ;  stating,  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  had  nearly  concluded  it  when  he  was 
carried  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  *  Now,'  says  he,  '  I  would 
know  by  what  authority,  I  mean  lawful :  there  are  many 
unlawful  authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and  robbers  by 
the  highways :  but  I  would  know  by  what  authority  I 
was  brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place  to  place, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  and  when  I  know  by  what  lawful 
authority,  I  shall  answer.  Eemember  I  am  your  king, 
your  lawful  king,  and  w^hat  sins  you  bring  on  your  heads 
and  the  judgment  of  God  on  this  land  ;  think  well  upon 
it,  I  say,  think  well  upon  it,  before  you  go  farther  from 
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^ 


himself,  and  considered  it  as  a  pro- 
gnostic of  God*s  power  and  mercy 
towards  him  or  his ;  that  although 
he  was  at  that  time  so  eclipsed,  yet 
either  he  or  thev  might  shine  out 
bright  again  (terinchief,  p.  114; 
Lloyd,  p.  176).    We  have  also  re- 


ferred to  it  in  ITerbert,  who,  how- 
ever, merely  mentions  it  as  having 
learned  it  from  the  person  to  whom 
ho,  in  the  epistolary  style,  writes  his 
Memoirs,  See  an  instance  of  Carte's 
own  ridiculous  superstition  in  his 
Life  of  Ormofide,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55. 
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cn.vp.     one  sin  to  a  greater:  therefore,  let  me  know  by  Avhat 

. r^ — .  lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here,  and  I  shall  not  be 

unwilling  to  answer.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not  betray 
my  trust ;  I  have  a  trust  committed  to  me  by  God,  by 
old  and  lawful  descent,  I  will  not  betray  to  answer  to  a 
now  and  unla^vful  authority :  therefore,  resolve  me  that, 
and  you  shall  hear  more  of  me.'  The  president  told  hini, 
that  if  he  had  attended  to  what  was  hinted  when  he 
entered  into  court,  he  would  have  known  the  autliority — 
that  it  was  an  authority  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  of  which  he  was  elected  king.  Charles  denied 
that  he  had  been  elected,  declaring  that  the  kingdom  of 
England  had  been  hereditaiy  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  he  stood  more  upon  the  liberty  of  his  people 
than  any  that  came  there  to  be  his  pretended  judges. 
After  some  more  conversation,  in  which  he  persisted  in 
denying  any  authority  over  him,  he  was  conducted  from 
the  court. 

As  he  was  brought  to  court  on  the  next  occasion,  some 
of  the  soldiei-s  and  the  rabble  cried  out,  *  Justice,  justice ! 
Execution ! '  and  they  repeated  the  brutahty  on  his  return 
from  it.  '  Here,'  says  Whitelocke,  with  generous  indig- 
nation, 'we  may  take  notice  of  the  abject  baseness  of 
some  vulgar  spirits,  who  seeing  their  king  in  that  con- 
dition, endeavoured,  in  their  small  capacity,  further  to 
promote  his  niiserj',  that  they  might  a  Uttle  curry  favour, 
and  i)ick  thanks  of  their  then  superiors.  Some  of  the 
very  siime  persons  were  afterwards  as  clamorous  for  jus- 
tice against  those  that  were  the  king's  judges.'  One  of 
the  soldiei-s,  however,  stepping  out  of  his  ranks,  said, 
'  God  bless  you,  Sir.'  The  king  thanked  him ;  and  when 
the  soldier's  officer  had  struck  him  for  it  with  his  cime, 
remarked  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence.  The 
ollicer  (Col.  Axtell)  suffered  capiudly  aftenvards  upon  this 
cliarge  amongst  others ;  and  though  all  this  matter,  greatly 
exaggerated  indeed,  w^as  after  the  llestoration  fully  brouglit 
before  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  some  of  the 
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Eoyalist  writers,  who  published  subsequently  to  that  event, 
have  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  soldier  was  killed  on  the  ^ 
spot.  After  his  return  home,  Chai'les  having  asked  Herbert 
whether  he  heard  the  cry  for  justice,  the  latter  answered, 
that  he  did,  and  '  marvelled  thereat ; '  to  which  the  fallen 
monarch  replied,  ^  So  did  not  I,  for  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  soldiers  bear  no  mahce  to  me.  The  cry  was  no  doubt 
given  by  their  officers,  for  whom  the  soldiers  would  do  the 
like  were  there  occasion.'  But,  to  the  credit  of  the  soldiery, 
and  all  concerned  in  the  business,  Charles  was,  even 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herbert,  treated  at  all  other 
times  with  the  utmost  kindness,  compatible  with  his 
situation.* 


CHAP. 
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•  As  Herbert  is  an  authority  be- 
yond all  question^  I  have  strictlv 
followed  him.  Clarendon  {Hist.  vol. 
vi.  p.  234)  and  Warwick  saj  that  one 
of  tne  soldiers  spit  in  the  king's  face  ; 
but  such  a  piece  of  brutality  never 
could  escape  Herbert,  and  they,  as 
they  were  not  even  in  the  kingdom, 
ought  to  have  derived  their  informa- 
tion from  him,  particularlv  as  it  is  con- 
firmed by  others,  as  by  VVhitelocke. 
See,  too,  the  sort  of  evidence  on  this 
head  in  the  trials  of  the  regicides 
(llo  well's  *S!to<c  TWafo,  vol.v.  pp.  1151, 
1215).  But  their  account  could  not, 
of  course,  satisfy  Mr.  Hume,  whom 
even  any  royalist  of  that  age  could 
scarcely  outstrip.  The  theatrical  re- 
mark attributed  to  Charles — *Poor 
souls  !  for  a  little  money  they  would 
do  as  much  for  their  commanders' — 
though  to  be  found  in  Kushworth, 
was  evidently  copied  from  l*erin- 
chief  and  others  of  his  stamp,  since 
the  verv  individual  to  whom  Charles 
made  tfie  remark  reports  it  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  the  sanctilied 
light  in  which,  to  make  it  accord 
with  the  Eikon,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented. But  Hume  proceeds  thus : 
'  Some  of  them  were  permitted  to  go 
the  utmost  lengths  of  brutal  inso- 
lence, and  to  spit  in  his  face  as  he 
was  conducted  along  the  passage  to 
the  court.  To  excite  a  sentiment  of 
piety  was  the  only  effect  which  this 


inhuman  insult  was  able  to  produce 
upon  him.'  He  quotes  no  authority, 
yet  he  had  one  ;  but  such  a  one  as  ho 
was  ashamed  to  refer  to.  The  reader 
shall  have  it  in  the  original : — '  At 
his  departure,  he  was  exposed  to  all 
the  insolence  and  indignities  that  a 
phanatick  and  base  rabble,  instigated 
bv  Peters  and  other  instructors  of 
villany,  could  invent  and  commit; 
and  he  suffered  many  things  so  con- 
formable to  Christ,  his  King,  as  did 
alleviate  the  sense  of  them  in  him, 
and  also  instruct  him  to  a  corre- 
sponding patience  and  charity.  When 
the  barbarous  soldiers  cried  out  at 
his  departure,  "  Justice,  justice  I  Exe- 
cution, execution  I  ^^  as  those  deceived 
Jews  did  onc^  to  their  King — 
*'' Crucify  him!  crucify  him!^^  this 
prince,  in  imitation  of  that  most  holy 
King,  pitied  their  blind  fury,  and 
said — "Poor  souls  I  for  a  piece  of 
money  they  would  do  as  much  for 
their  commanders."  As  he  passed 
along,  some  in  defiance  spit  upon  his 
garments,  and  one  or  two  (as  it  was 
reported  by  an  officer  of  theirs,  who 
was  one  of  their  court,  and  praises  it 
as  an  evidence  of  his  soldiers'  gal- 
lantry, while  others  were  stupefied 
with  their  prodigious  baseness)  pol- 
luted his  majestic  countenance  with 
their  unclean  spittle.' — The  render 
will  remark  how  this  hangs  together. 
The  whole  rests  upon  the  pretended 
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Pevcral  times  was  he  brought  before  the  tribunal,  ar- 
guing that  no  power  on  earth  had  jurisdiction  over  liiin, 
Avlio  was  answerable  to  God  only  for  his  actions;  that, 


ri'port  of  a  nameli'ss  oilicor  who  np- 

}>]iuul«'d  it ;  nnd  yet  tliis  writer,  wno 
iiu'w  it  only  ii-oin  the  nameless  olli- 
eer — an  ("llieer,  too,  that  is  said  to 
have  a])i)l;iuilecl  the  deed — can,  not- 
witlistandin'T,  tell  us  how  all  tho 
(jthers  I'elt.  Ihit  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  all — *The  good  king,  ro- 
Hecting  on  his  gr»'at  example  and 
Master,  wi]v»d  it  <»tr,  saying,  *' My 
Sa\iour  suiiered  far  nmre  than  this 
for  me!''' — Did  the  author  derive 
all  this  fnmi  the  nameless  ollicer? 
Ilf  (l(M'S  not  even  in>inuate  that,  and 
yet  begins  with  ttdling  us  that  he 
got  all  his  information  on  the  suhject 
from  that  nauudess  individual.  *  Into 
Jiis  very  face  they  blowed  their 
t*t inking  tobacco,  which  they  knew 
was  very  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  in 
tin*  way  where  he  was  to  go,  just  at 
Ins  feet,  they  tlun«r  down  pieces  of 
their  nasty  pipes.  Such  as  pulled  olF 
their  hats,  or  bow«.'d  to  him,  they 
})eat  with  their  lists  and  wea]>on«, 
nnd  hnorlud  down  one  dead,  hut  for 
cn/inij,  **  (i(Hl  hi'  m(*rt'ifu!uidohim  .'"  * 
( A//1',  hv  l*erinehief.  pn'lixed  to  King 
( 'harles's  Works,  p.  ^'8.)  It  is  curious 
tliatthis  passjige  was  marked  by  Mr. 
Hume  himself  opp(»site  the  words 
*  l*«x»r  souls!  for  a  piece  of  money,' 
&e.  Iiates  just  gives  in  Latin  what 
is  Iien»  quoted  j'rom  IVrinchief,  p. 
1 1 ;'» i-t  Hii{.  See  Milt( »n's  Trcjsj.AVorks, 
regarding  the  story  al>out  the  soldier 
being  killed,  &c.,  Ihf,  *St'C.  pro  Pop. 
A/if/f.  vol.  V.  p.  .*>44. 

Perhaps  1  ought  hen*  to  say  a  few 
wonls  about  the  evidence  in  genenil 
whieh  was  adduced  at  the  tnal  <»f 
the  n*gieides.  The  ]N>storation  was 
tlw  hour  of  signal  triumph  to  tho 
reigning  l>arty,  who  returned  with 
infunated  passions;  and  as  every 
imposture  had  }»ern  resorted  to,  even 
})V  divines,  to  rend«'r  the  Common- 
wealth party  odious,  so  now  every 
sligma  was  encouraged,  not  only  in 
triumph  over  fallen  enemies,  but  to 


prevent  their  rising  agidn.  Trrelipon 
and  utter  indecency,  ss  well  as  pro- 
Higacy  of  manners,  as  the  reverse  oi 
theirs,  becaiue  fashionable.  But  to 
make  the  death  of  Charles  appear  to 
be  the  act  of  a  few,  the  collected 
torrent  of  abuse  was  directed  against 
those  who  were  arraigned  aaregicideiv 
and  men  who  liad  been  the  most  im- 
pudentlv  violent  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  were  now  the  mwt 
for^'ard,  both  to  save  their  own  lives 
and  curry  favour,  (for  the  mad  of 
pn»fennent  was  chiefly  open  to  thow 
who  could  blacken  the  late  ruling 
party  most,)  to  act  as  the  principal 
witnesses  against  their  former  asw- 
ciates.  The  accused,  on  the  other 
hand,  were,  after  a  long*  close  con- 
finement, suddenly  brought  into 
court — marked,  too,  for  destruction, 
without  the  assistance  of  friends  or 
counsel.  Counter  -  evidence  they 
could  not  adduce  "^"ithout  involving 
their  witnesses  in  nearly  their  own 
danger;  aiul  none  of  them  except 
Peters,  who  adduced  one  to  speak  to 
a  simple  fact,  and  he  was  not  sworn, 
attempted  it  Ihit  of  what  use  would 
exculpatory  CAidenco  have  been, 
when  Axtell  was  addressed  thus  by 
the  chief  baron  ? — *  Mr.  Axtell,  you 
know  tho  strength  of  one  affinuative 
witness,  **  I  saw  such  a  man,  and 
heard  such  a  man  say,  &c.,*'  is  more 
than  if  twenty  should  witness  they 
stood  by,  but  did  not  see  him,  nor 
hear  him  speak'  (irowclFs  iiHat^ 
Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  11(50).  That  the 
witiu»sses  perjured  thems*?Ive8  is 
ouite  evident  from  a  comparis<m  of 
their  te.stimony  with  the  accounts  of 
Herbert,  IWrkeley,  and  others,  who, 
as  keen  1  loyalists,  cannot  bo  auppm^ 
to  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth. 
IJut,  indeed,  the  temper  of  the  wit- 
ness»?s  may  l)e  si^en  in  their  testi- 
mony :  yet  their  conduct  was  at  least 
equalled  by  the  indecency  of  the 
ctuirt.  By  the  way,  the  rt*ader  may 
perhaps    not    know  that  Algernon 
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even  supposing  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  possessed 
Biicli  a  jurisdiction,  yet  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  legislature,  had  not 
concurred ;  and  that,  granting  tlie  people  of  England  had 
the  authority,  yet  that  tlie  opinion  of  every  man,  down  to 
the  meanest  subject,  ought  to  be  taken.     Bradshaw  in- 
terrupted him  in  these  discourses,  telling  him  that  the 
authority  of  the  court — which  had  proceeded  from  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  their  representatives — was  not  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  that  if  he  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  both, 
the  plea  was  overruled,  for  that  they  had  considered  of 
and  confirmed  their  jurisdiction.     The  court  was  twice 
interrupted  by  Lady  Fairfax:  when  some  asked  where 
Lord  Fairfax  was — he  had  sat  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
preparatory  to  the  trial — she  exclaimed,  that '  he  had  too 
much  wit  to  be  there!'  a  remark  fully  verified  by  the 
event;  and  when  Bradshaw  told  Charles   that  he  was 
brought  there  by  the  people  of  England,  she  cried  out, 
*  Not  by  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  them.'     The  interruption 


CHAP. 
IV. 


Sidney  sat  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers in  the  high  court  of  justice. 

Herbert,  pp.  11.3-14 ;  Whitclocke, 
pp.  37;^4 ;  Clar.  Hid.  vol.  y\.  p.  234, 
says  that  *  as  there  was  in  many  per- 
Bons  present  at  that  woeful  spectacle  a 
real  duty  and  compassion,  so  there 
was  in  others  so  barbarous  and  brutal 
a  behaviour  to  him,  that  they  called 
him  tyrant,  murderer,  and  one  spit 
in  his  face,  which  his  majesty,  witli- 
out  expressing  any  trouble,  wiped  off 
with  his  handkerchief.^  There  is 
here  none  of  the  pioas  reflection. 
But  that  the  story,  though  repeated 
by  Warwick  (p.  33J))  and  Sanderson 
(p.  1132)  is  altogether  untrue,  no 
one  who  consults  the  mast  un- 
doubted authority — that  of  the  king's 
own  attendant,  with  Whitelocke 
and  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1425,  &c. — can 
doubt.  In  a  suppressed  passage, 
CUrendon  {Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  22\))  had 
said  that  at  St.  James's^  after  the 


withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  cere- 
mony, no  man  was  suffered  to  see  or 
speak  to  him  but  the  soldiers  who 
were  his  guard,  some  of  whom  sat 
always  in  his  Ix^dchamber,  and  drank 
and  took  tobacco  as  if  they  had  been 
upon  the  court  of  guard.  Nor  was 
he  suffered  to  go  into  any  other  room, 
either  to  say  his  prayers  or  to  receive 
the  ordinary  benelit^  of  nature,  but 
was  obliged  to  do  both  in  their  pre- 
sence and  before  them ;  and  yet  they 
were  so  jealous  of  these  his  jani- 
zaries, that  they  might  be  wrought 
upon — follows  in  old  text — *  by 
the  influence  of  this  innocent  prince, 
or  by  the  remorse  of  their  own  con- 
science upon  the  exercise  of  so  much 
barbarity,  that  they  caused  the 
guards  to  be  still  changed,'  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  object  was  not 
to  insult,  but  to  secure.  Yet  is  all 
this  disproved  by  the  untiuestionable 
narrative  of  Herbert 
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to  the  court  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences, when  the  female  was  discovered  to  be  the 
lord  general's  wife.  On  the  third  occasion,  when  Charles 
was  before  the  court,  he  told  them  that  he  valued  not  the 
charge  a  nish — that  it  was  the  hberty  of  the  people  of 
England  that  he  stood  for ;  that,  as  a  king,  he  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  all  the  people  of  England  to  uphold 
justice ;  and  he  would  never,  by  owning  a  new  authority, 
commit  a  breach  of  that  justice  which  he  owed  to  God 
and  his  people,  to  maintain,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Bradshaw  having  repeatedly 
warned  him  that  the  default  to  plead  would  be  recorded, 
adch-essed  him  thus  :  '  Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you 
have  publicly  disowned  the  court,  and  put  an  affront  upon 
it :  how  far  j^ou  have  preserved  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  your  actions  have  spoken  it ;  but  truly,  sir,  men's 
intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions  :  you  have 
written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout 
the  kingdom.'  Ludlow  tells  us,  though  the  fact  is  not 
recorded  elsewhere  in  any  account  of  the  trial,  that,  to 
Charles's  repeated  assertions  that  he  was  responsible  only 
to  God,  Bradshaw  answered  that,  ^  seeing  God  had  by  liis 
])rovidence  overruled  that  plea,  the  court  was  determined 
to  do  so  likewise.'  At  the  two  next  meetings,  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  arms  against  the 
people  of  England  in  various  places ;  but  the  deposition 
of  most  consequence  was  that  of  Henry  Gooclie,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  who  sjiid  that, '  on  the  30th  of  September  hist,  having 
access  to  hold  discourse  with  the  king  at  Newport^  he 
told  him  that,  shice  his  majesty  had  justified  the  parlia- 
ment's Uikiug  up  arms  by  consenting  to  the  preface  of 
the  bill,  he  did  not  question  but  most  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  both  soldiers  and  others,  would  stick  close  to  him. 
To  which  the  king  answered,  that  he  would  have  all  his 
old  friends  know,  that  though  for  the  present  he  was 
contented  to  give  the  pariiament  leave  to  caU  their  own 
war  what  they  pleased,  yet  that  he  did  neither  then  nor 
ever  should  decline  the  justice  of  his  own  cau^.     More- 
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over,  upon  the  deponent  saying  that  the  business  was  chap. 
much  retarded  through  want  of  commissions,  the  king  /  - 
made  answer,  that,  being  upon  a  treaty,  he  would  not 
dishonour  himself;  but  that  if  the  deponent  would  go  over 
to  the  prince  his  son  (who  had  full  authority  from  him), 
lie  or  any  fi'om  him  should  receive  whatever  should  be 
desired/  This  evidence,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  might  not, 
at  such  a  juncture,  have  been  entitled  to  credit ;  but  when 
^ve  collate  it  with  the  private  letters  which  Charles  was 
writing  at  the  very  moment,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it ;  and  it  is  just  an  additional  proof  of  that  unfortunate 
want  of  fiuth  in  this  prince,  which  rendered  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  bind  him  to  any  law  or  condition. 

Wlien  the  trial  was  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  Charles 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
painted  chamber,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  he 
meant  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  Some  of 
the  court  were  for  granting  the  request ;  but  others,  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  division,  proposed  to  adjourn, 
which  was  carried,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the  court  re- 
turned with  an  answer,  that  tlie  king's  request  could  not 
be  granted.  Sentence  of  death,  by  severing  tlie  head  Sentence 
from  the  body,  was  then  pronounced.  On  giving  sentence,  nounced, 
Bradshaw  dilated  on  tlie  king's  misgovernment,  stating,  JgJg^J' 
that  by  law,  which  was  superior  to  kings,  they  were 
accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  instanced  the  case  of 
many  monarchs  who  had  been  deposed  and  imprisoned 
by  their  subjects,  particularly  in  Charles's  native  country, 
where,  out  of  109,  the  greater  part  had  either  been  de- 
throned, or  proceeded  against  for  misgovernment;  and 
even  the  prisoner's  own  grandmother  removed,  and  his 
father,  while  an  infant,  crowned  in  her  stead.  The  sen- 
tence having  been  read  by  the  clerk,  Charles  desired  to  be 
heard ;  but,  as  the  sentence  had  now  passed,  his  request 
was  refused.* 

•  Rush.  vol.  Tii.  p.  1.100  et  scq.\  ei  seq. ;  ITowcirs  State  Trials,  vol.  iv. 

Whitelocke,  p.  870 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  904  c<  «».,  and  particularly  for 

p.  276^  seq, ;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  Gooch's  evidence,  p.  lOOO. 
155 ;   Clarendon,  Hut,  vol.  vi.  p.  2>h) 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Two  hours  after  his  sentence,  which  was  pronounced 
on  l:?atur(lay  the  27th  of  January,  Charles  was  conducted 
to  St.  James's,  wliere  lie  continued  till  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  thereafter,  on  which  he  was  executed.  The 
kinir  had  desired  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Juxoii,  formerly 
bishop  of  London,  in  his  mediuitions,  and  his  request  was 
granted.*  Tliere  came  also  to  him  Messrs.  Cahimy,  Vines, 
C'arlyl,  Dell,  and  some  other  ministers,  (it  may  be  remarked 
that  tliese  were  hostile  to  the  present  proceeding  against 
him,)  *  who  jirescntod  their  duty,  and  their  humble  desires 
to  pray  witli  him,  and  perfomi  other  offices  of  service,  if 
he  would  be  j)leasi»d  to  accept  of  them.'  Charles  returned 
them  thanks  for  their  love  to  his  soul,  and  hoped  that,  in 
their  addresses  to  God,  they,  and  all  his  other  good  sub- 
jects, would  be  mindful  of  him;  but  told  them,  that  hav- 
ing chosen  Dr.  Juxon,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  ability  to 
admhiister  s])iritiial  comfort  he  had  experienced  for  many 
vears,  he  had  resolved  to  take  his  assistance  only.  These 
ministers  were  scarcely  gone,  Avhen  Mr.  John  Goodwin, 
an  Independent  clerL^yman,  presented  himself  on  the  same 
account :  Charles  thanked  him  also  for  the  tender  of  his 


•  Pt'ttTs,  wlio  is  s<)  iinii'h  n^viltMl, 
wa?  (Miinloyt'd  by  C'lmrles  to  iiiiiiiirtte 
liis  (lo>in»  of  huvin;r  Juxon,  This 
iii(livi<lujil,  of  wlioiii  we  slijill  afUT- 
•\vaitls  hnw  occasi<^n  to  tjjH'ak  nioru 
nt  lar*ro,  said  on  his  trial,  in  answtT 
to  tli«'  ••vifU*n(*i'  of  his  havinjr  ridden 
l)rf«»r»'  Charles  hetwfon  Wiiul^cir  and 
St.  James's,  Mike  Lishop  ulni<tn«'r/ 
that  he  was  conmninded  ov  the  kinjj 
to  ride  Ix^fore  him,  that  Bi**!  Kip  Juxon 
iui«rhtcoiMe  to  liini.  What  is  extra- 
ordinary i8,  tluit  it  wn.s  allowed  hy 
the  court  that  Teters  had  been  rnf- 
ployod  on  such  a  service,  but  three 
weeks  later.  IVttTs  had  l>een  very 
anxious  to  preaeli  l^-fure  Charlrs 
while  he  was  with  the  army  ;  but  the 
kiuK,  tliou^h  he  courted  him,d(?ni(.d 
that.  A\'!iitelo«ke,  havinjr  (»ecasion 
to  speak  of  P.'tei-s  to  (.'hristina  of 
{Sweden  in  c«mst'(^uenee  of  Teters 
having  sent  hep  a  mastiff  dog— a  cir- 


cumstance at  which  W'hit^Liclie  was 
deeply  offended — the  queen  inquirvd 
about  that  individual;  and  he  told 
her  that  Peters  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  ^nxnl  family,  that  he  had  )x'en  a 
constant  servant  of  the  parliament 
in  their  wars  and  great  ntlairs,  and 
fhiii  hv  inm  aho  an  e.rrrf/**tit prtntrhrr. 
She  said  it  wiw  much  to  be  a  good 
soldier  and  a  g(Hxl  preacher.  AVhite- 
hx'ke  said  there  were  nianv  such 
amongst  the  servants  of  the 'parlia- 
ment (Iligt,  of  his  Embngstf,  Ayttc. 
ManmcnpUj  Jjrit.  Mus.  No.  4W1, 
p.  2()()).  In  relating  this,  he  does  not 
give  us  the  slightest  reasiin  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  "uilty  of  any  di-«- 
ingenu()u^ness  in  the  character*;  and 
his  iudgment  and  impaniality  will 
surely  not  Ik?  questioned  by  any. 
I'eters  had  b«'en  quite  regularfy  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  nither  wrote 
a  good  style. 
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service,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  like  friendly  answer.* 
During  tlie  very  short  time  which  he  had  now  to  spend 
on  earth,  lie  employed  himself  in  devotion,  and  in  taking 
farewell  of  liis  friends  and  family.  His  nei)hew,  the 
Prince  Elector,  with  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay,  visited 
him,  and  received  his  commands.  Such  of  his  children 
as  were  in  England  were  admitted  to  him,  to  take  a  last 
farewell ;  and  the  scene  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
aflecting  one.  Charles  bestowed  upon  them  many  good 
advices,  particularly  as  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  eldest  brother  as  king.  The  prince,  who  was  in 
Holland,  lu'ged  the  States  to  interpose  by  their  ambassador 
to  save  his  father's  hfe,  or,  at  least,  defer  the  execution  ; 
but  their  interposition,  as  well  as  the  protest  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  who  argued  that  they  had  a  right  and 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person,  was 
fruitless.f 


CHAP. 
IV. 


•  Herbert,  p.  117  et  seq.  This 
conduct  was  equally  becoming  in  the 
unfortunate  Charles  and  the  cler«rj ; 
vet  their  conduct  is  alleged  by  l*er- 
inchief  and  Bates  to  have  proci»eded 
from  inhuman  motives.  Some  autho- 
rities, supported  by  the  evidence  on 
the  trial  of  Hacker,  say  that  (Jharlos 
was  carried  to  St.  James's  on  Sun- 
day morning;  but  Herbert  coidd 
scarcely  be  wrong, 

*  Every  night  during  this  interval/ 
(from  the  sentence  till  the  execution,) 
says  Hume,  *  the  king  slept  sound  as 
osual,  though  the  noise  or  the  work- 
men employed  in  framing  the  scaf- 
fold, ana  other  preparations  for  his 
execution,  continually  resounded  in 
his  ears/  As  Hume's  own  marks 
are  still  in  the  copy  of  Herbert's 
Mem.  belonpring  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  now  on  my  table, 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  he 
could  have  no  excuse  for  following 
such  a  writer  as  Clement  Walker, 
who  is  contradicted  by  every  other. 
(See  Laing  and  Fox's  letter  to  him 


in  Introduction  by  Lord  Holland  to 
Fox's  IlUtonj.)  But  Laing  might 
have  gone  farther ;  for  Clement 
Walker  does  not  bear  Hume  out, 
and  so  refutes  himself  as  to  leave 
no  apology  for  not  perceiving  the 
groundlessness  of  the  statement. 
Aftiir  stating  that  the  king  had  beeu 
disturbed  all  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night  by  the  strokes  of  the  workmen, 
he  proceeds  thus :  '  Tuesday,  SOtli 
Januarv,  1048,  Wiis  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  king's  death.  He 
came  oti  foot  from  St.  Jameses  to 
WhiteJiall  that  morning''  {Hid.  of 
Imlejjendenci/y  part  ii.  p.  110). 

j  The  story  told  by  Hume,  of 
Richmond,  itertford,  {Southampton, 
and  Lindsay  having  offered  them- 
selves for  execution  to  save  Charles, 
rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
Perinchief,  Llovd,  and  also  Bates 
(p.  115-10).  which,  if  true,  it  never 
could  have  done ;  but  it  is  clearlv  a 
fabrication.  Indeed,  they  could  not 
but  know  that  such  an  ofter  would 
have  been  scouted  at.     The  account 
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Tlie  waiTant  for  execution  was  signed  on  Monday  the 
20tli,  and  the*  place  assigned  for  the  awfiil  catastrophe 
was  the  Banquetnig-liouse  at  Whitehall,  wliich  was  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  by  opening  a  window,  that  he 
niiirht  walk  out  to  a  scaflbld  erected  before  it.  Serious 
aj)i)rehen?ions  were  entertained  either  of  an  escape  or  a 
rescue  ;  and  it  is  said  by  Clarendon,  that  great  care  was 
taken  to  chanire  the  puard  almost  dailv.  After  sentence. 
Colonel  Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guards,  intended  to 
liave  placed  two  musketeers  in  the  chamber;  but  Dr. 
Juxon  and  Mr.  Ilerbeit  prevailed  u|)on  him  to  alter  that 
resolution,  and  allow  Charles  the  privacy  which  his  rank 
and  situation  required. 

Having  slept  about  four  liours  on  the  Tuesday  momiug, 
Charles  awoke  before  day,  and  calleil  for  Herbert,  who 
re[)osed  on  a  pallet  by  his  side.  He  had  alwaj-s  a  larce 
'  cake  of  wax,'  which,  set  in  a  silver  bason,  bunied  during 
the  whole  night,  and  as  by  it  he  perceived  that  Herbert 
was  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  desired  to  know  his  dream. 
The  other  repeated  it,  and  Charles,  having  declared  it  was 
remarkable,  said,  '  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage- 
day  ;  I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be,  for,  before 
night,  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus.'  He 
then  appointed  the  clothes  he  would  wear,  and  said,  '  Let 
me  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  oixlinaiy,  by  reason  the 
season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake,  wliich 
some  obsen'ers  will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would 
have  no  such  imputation.  I  fear  not  death.  Death  is 
not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared.' 
Juxon  joincHl  them  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  assisted 
Charles  in  his  devotion ;  after  which  the  fallen  monarch 


of  the  lanjruapre  used  l)v  Cliarli-s  to 
tho  yoim^^  Duke  of  (ilouce.ster,  and 
the  ohiM*a  reply,  as  detailed  bv  Mr. 
Hume,  without  r».*fiTrinfr  to  an  au- 
tliority,  is  taken  from  Llovd  (p.2lL'), 
who  is  followed  by  Bates  (p.  107), 
and    doubUess    also    a   fabrication. 


Hume  wisely  abstains  from  mention- 
in<r  such  an"  authority.  The  K».ider 
vTiW  recollwt  that  I  account  Ken- 
net's  llidonf  no  authority  whatever, 
because  it  is  only  valuat>]e  in  so  i^ 
as  it  is  supported  by  refereuces. 
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delivered   to  .  Herbert   some  presents  for   his  children,     chap. 

accompanied  with  advice  for  their  future  conduct.*  .^^^' ^ 

As  the  hour  approached,  Hacker  knocked  gently  at  CharieB 
the  door ;  but  Herbert  would  not  stir  to  ask  who  it  was,  ^mV 
and  he  knocked  a  second  time  a  httle  louder.     Charles  ^^^ 
then,  guessing  the  business,  desired  his  attendant  to  go  to  for  execu- 
the  door,  when  Hacker  intimated  his  wish  to  speak  with  8o,'i648^9. 
the  king.     Charles  having  himself  said,  'Let  him  come 
in,'  '  the  colonel,  in  a  trembling  manner^f  came  near,  and 
told  his  majesty  it  was  time  to  go  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
might  have  some  further  time  to  rest.'     The  other  bade 
him  go  forth  and  he  would  be  ready  presently ;  and  at 
the  next  warning   (about   ten  o'clock),  went   out  with 
becoming  firmness.      Several   companies   of  foot  were 
drawn  up  in  the  Park  as  a  guard  on  either  side  as  he 
passed.     A  body  of  halberdiers  went  both  before  and 
behind  him.     On  his  right  hand  was  Juxon,  and  on  the 
left  was  Colonel  Tomlinson,  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
the  way.     The  drums  beat  all  the  time.     '  His  majesty,' 
says  Herbert,  '  heard  many  of  the  crowd  pray  for  hhn, 
the  soldiers  not  rebuking  any  of  them  ;  by  their  silence 
and  dejected  faces  seeming  afflicted  rather  than  insult- 
ing.' ;J;    At  Whitehall  he  took  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  fuUy  prepared  himself  for  the  last  melan- 
choly scene.     About  noon  he  was   brought  upon  the 


♦  Herbert,  p.  124  etseq. ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  S67ets€0,;  Clar.  Higt.Yol  vi.  p.  236 
ei  seq,  Warwick  ffiyes  an  account 
of  wnat  passed  witn  Juxon,  which, 
he  says,  he  had  from  that  prelate 
himself;  not  quite  so  creditable  to  the 
royal  martyr.  The  words  of  Charles 
are, '  We  will  not  talk  of  these  rogues 
in  whose  hands  I  am ;  they  thirst 
after  my  blood,  and  they  will  haye 
it;  and  God^s  will  be  done.  I  thank 
God  I  heartily  forgive  them,  and  I 
will  talk  of  them  no  more.'  *  When 
he  had  taken  the  euc^harist,  he  rose 
from  his  knees  with  a  steady  coun- 
tenance. "  Now,"  says  he,  "  let  the 
rogues  come;   I  haye   heartily  for- 

VOU  HI. 


giyen  them,  and  am  prepared  for  all  I 
am  to  undergo  • ' '  (pp.  341,  343).  The 
reader  may,  from  the  language, 
rather  think  this  a  bastard  sort  of 
forgiveness. 

t  Herbert,  pi  132.  Does  this  look 
like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  would 
be  insolent  ?  See,  for  a  similar  in- 
stance, p.  122. 

X  Herbert,  p.  134.  Whoever  will 
compare  the  gentlemanly  narrative 
of  this  writer  with  the  scurrility  of 
such  as  Bates  and  Perinchief  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  utter 
disregard  to  truth  with  which  such 
works  abound. 
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CHAP,  scaffold,  where  he  addressed  the  spectators,  telling  them 
^^'  that  he  would  have  held  his  tongue  were  it  not  that,  as 
Execation.  some  might  impute  his  silence  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and  him- 
self, to  vindicate  his  character  as  an  honest  man,  a  good 
king,  and  a  good  Cliristian.  He  commenced  with  his 
irmoceuce,  upon  which  he  said  it  would  be  unnecessaiy 
for  him  to  enlarge,  as  all  men  knew  that  he  neither  b^an 
the  war,  nor  intended  to  encroach  on  parliamentary  pri- 
vileges. He  imputed  the  war  to  the  parUament,  in  their 
proceeding  about  the  militia,  though  he  ascribed  their 
conduct  to  evil  instruments  between  them:  that,  with 
regard  to  tlie  blood  which  had  been  spilt,  he  could  not 
charge  himself  with  it,  though  he  reckoned  his  fate  a  just 
retribution  for  the  death  of  Strafford :  that  as  to  his  being  a 
good  Cliristian,  he  appealed  to  Juxon  whether  he  had  not 
heartily  forgiven  his  enemies ;  and  that  his  charity  went 
farther,  as  he  wished  them  to  repent  of  the  great  sin  they 
had  committed,  and  bring  back  matters  to  their  legitimate 
channel :  that,  as  they  had  no  pretext  for  the  quarrel,  so 
they  had  nothing  to  plead  but  conquest ;  and  '  then,'  sap 
he,  '  it  is  a  great  robbery  ;  as  a  pirate  said  to  Alexander, 
that  he  was  a  great  robber,  himself  but  a  petty  one.' 
That  things  would  never  be  well  till  God  had  his  due,  the 
king  his,  and  the  people  theirs :  that,  as  for  the  r^al 
power,  the  laws  would  instruct  them  what  it  was ; 
and  as  to  the  people's  liberty,  it  consisted  in  being 
governed  by  the  laws,  not  in  having  any  share  in  the 
government ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a 
subject  being  different  things.  He  concluded  in  these 
words :  *  Sire,  it  was  for  this  that  I  am  come  here ;  if  I 
w^ould  have  given  way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have 
all  laws  changed  according  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I 
needed  not  to  have  come  here ;  and,  therefore,  I  tell  you, 
and  I  pray  God  may  not  lay  it  to  your  charge^  that  I  am 
the  martyr  of  the  people.  h\  troth,  sirs,  I  shall  not  hold 
you  much  longer,  for  I  will  only  say  this  to  you,  that  in 
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truth  I  could  have  desired  some  time  longer,  because  that 
I  would  have  put  this  that  I  have  said  in  a  Uttle  more  order 
and  a  little  better  digested  than  I  have  done  ;  and  there- 
fore I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  delivered  my 
conscience.  I  pray  God  that  you  may  take  those  courses 
that  are  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  your  own 
salvation.'  At  the  desire  of  Juxon,  he  declared  that  he 
died  a  Protestant  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  hair  he  put  under  a  satin  nightcap, 
with  the  assistance  of  Juxon  and  the  executioner  ;  and  he 
evinced  his  presence  of  mind,  by  desiring  some  of  the 
spectators  who  passed  near  him  to  take  heed  of  the  axe. 
His  hair  having  been  adjusted,  he  turned  to  the  bishop, 
and  said, '  I  have  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious  God  on  my 
side.'  The  bishop  rephed,  '  There  is  but  one  stage  more ; 
this  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome ;  it  is  a  short  one ; 
but  you  may  consider  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way — 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  cordial  joy  and  comfort.'  *  I  go,'  said  Charles,  *  from  a 
corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturb- 
ance can  be.'  Bishop^'  You  are  exchanged  from  a  tem- 
poral to  an  eternal  crown — a  good  exchange.'  Having 
requested  the  executioner,  who  was  in  a  visor,  to  put  him 
to  as  little  pain  as  possible,  and  bid  him  strike  when  he 
held  out  his  hands  as  a  sign,  he  used  the  word  *  Eemem- 
ber '  to  Juxon  (which  the  prelate  said  was  intended  to 
caution  his  son  to  forgive  his  enemies),*  and  laid  his  head 


CHAP. 
IV. 


*  See  what  Milton  says  on  this 
subject,  Prase  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  244. 
The  parliament,  or  ruling  men, 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the 
matter  ;  and  if  it  related  to  such  an 
injunction,  it  was  shamefully  disre- 
gwded  (Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1429-00 ; 
Whitelocke,    pp.  874-6;   Herbert, 

6134).  The  account  fdven  by  Mr. 
ume,  in  regard  to  an  aUeged  fresh 
instance  of  nvpocrisy  on  the  very 
day  of  Ihe  hug's  aeath,  and  the 
conduct  of  Faimx^  together  with 
the  part  assigned  to  Harrison^  is 


worthy  of  an  author  who,  when  he 
took  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  this 
misguided  monarch,  appears  to  have 
thought  himself  as  much  absolved 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  history 
as  the  subject  of  his  panegyric  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  from  tne  law  of 
the  land  which  alone  gave  him  a 
title  to  reign.  He  quotes  Herbert, 
but  the  author  that  he  really  fol- 
lows is  Perinchief.  We  shall  give 
llerbert^s  own  words.    'Mr.  Her- 


bert during  this '  (that  is,  during  the 
execution)  '  was  at  the  door  lament- 
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upon  the  block.     The  executioner  performed  his  office  at 
one  stroke ;  and  another  person,  Uke^vise  in  a  mask,  cried 


ing ;  and  the  Li^^hop  coming  thence 
with  the  n)yal  corpse,   which   was 
iniiiifdiately   cotVmed^   and  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  he  and  Mr. 
Ilorburt   went  with  it  to  the  back 
st.iirs  to  be  embalmed.     Meantime 
they   went   into    the   lonp  gallery, 
where  chancing  to  meet  the  general, 
he  asked  Mr.  llerbeil  how  the  king 
did  'i    which   he  thota/Itt  strati ffe  ;   {it 
st'ema  thercbi/  that  the  yvneral  knew 
not    what   had  pa^etl^  being  all  that 
morni/u/f    as   indeed  at   other  times, 
imny  his  iwwer  and  interest  to  h4ic€ 
the  e.reatfton  de/erretl  some  days,  for- 
bearing  his  coming  among  the  offU'trs, 
and  fully  resolatl  with  his  own  rai- 
ment to  prevent  the  e.vecntion,  or  have 
it  deferred  till  he  could  make  a  party 
in  the  army  to  second  his  drsign  ;) 
but  Ijeing  with  the    oflicers   of  the 
army,  then  at  prayer  or  discourse  in 
(/oloncl  Harrisons  apartment  (being 
a  room    at  the    hither   end  of  that 
gallery  looking  towards   the   privv 
gard<?n),  his  question  being  answered, 
the  general  seemed  much  surprised ; 
and   walking   farther    in    the   gal- 
lervi    thev  "were    met    bv   another 
great   commander,  Cromwell,    who 
knew    what    had   so  lately  passed, 
for  he  told  them  they  should  have,  or- 
ders  for  the  hinges   burial  Sji)eetlily ' 
(IlerVrt,   pp.   1:35-^3(5).      Now   the 
render  cannot  have  failed  to  remark 
a  little  incongruity  in  this  passage. 
First  we  are  told  that  the  general 
had  been  employed  all  that  morning, 
fii*>  he   had  been  for  some  days  pre- 
vious, using  his  power  and  interest  to 
have   the    execution    deferred,   and 
then'fon'  had  forborne  to  bo  mnong 
the  officers;    and    yet,  in  the  same 
breath,  we  are  told  that  he  had  l)een 
all  that  morning  with  them  in  prayer 
or  discourse.     In  tlie  st^cond  place,  it 
\A  perfectly  evident  that  Herbert  did 
not  mean  to  convey  that  ho  deiived 
liis  information  of  Fairfax's  conduct 
from  liimself,  as  to  his  having  been 
employed  in  attempts  to  stop  or  de- 
lay the  execution;  because  he  merely 


inferred  that  Fairfax  did  not  knoir  of 
the  fact  from  his  having  asked  how 
the  king  did,  (a  question  of  this  kind, 
where  a  man  out  of  delicacy  wLahes 
to  signify  more  than  he  expresses, 
UMy  easilv  be  miflconceivea,)  and 
from  his  ^ving  semned  surprised. 
Had  Fairfax  been  imposed  upon,  and 
generously  resented  what  had  paeecd, 
would  not  he  have  said  so  in  as 
many  words  P  But  Cromwell  comes 
to  them,  and  at  once  tells  them  that 
they  should  have  orders  for  the 
king's  burial  speedily  ;  and  I  would 
ask.  could  he  have  possibly  done  this 
unless  upon  the  assumption  that 
Fairfax  knew  what  had  just  taken 
place?  And  would  not  Fairfax — 
who,  as  one  of  the  bravest  men  that 
ever  existed,  would  not  have  been 
afraid  to  utter  his  sentiments  (indeed, 
he  could  have  no  cause  for  fear)— di- 
rectly have  charged  Cromwell  with 
the  measure  P  Yet  he  does  not  utter 
one  word  ex})ressive  of  his  disappro- 
bation. Now  let  us  hear  what  Hume 
says  on  the  subject.  ^Vfter  stating  that 
Fairfax  had  even  employed  persua- 
sion with  his  own  regiment  to  rescue 
the  king  from  his  dLsloval  murderens 
lie  proceeds  thus :  '  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  informed  of  this  intention, 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king :  and 
they  exhorted  him  to  seek  by  praver 
some  direction  from  Heaven  on  tliis 
important  occasion,  but  they  con- 
cealed from  him  that  they  {lad  al- 
ready signed  the  warrant'  for  the 
execution.  Harrison  was  the  perMm 
apjwinted  to  join  in  prayer  with  th« 
uuwary  general.  By  agreement^  he 
prolonged  his  doleful  cant  till  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  the  fatal  blow  was 
stru(>k.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  insisted  with  Fairfax  that  this 
event  was  a  miraculous  and  provi- 
dential answer  which  Heaven  hail 
sent  to  their  devout  supplications.* 
For  all  this  Mr.  Uiunc  quotes  the 
passage  we  have  just  given  from 
Ilerbert,  and  that  only :  and  yet  it  is 
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out,  '  Here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor/     Many  wept  at  the     chap. 
sad  spectacle  ;  many  strove  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  w  ^7*  - 


evident  from  Herbert^s  statement, 
that  he  had  met  the  s-eneral  alone, 
walking  too  in  the  gallery,  and  that 
he  did  not  even  see  Harrison  or  any 
other  officer,  except  Cromwell,  who 
joined  them.  The  passage  in  Her- 
bert is  marked  by  Mr.  Hume^s  own 
pencil  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Advocates'  Library  ;  but  he  had  not 
the  merit  of  invention.  He  owed  it 
to  Perinchief — an  author  whom  he 
had  not  the  manliness  to  refer  to, 
but  whose  work  was  always  in  re- 
serve to  be  adduced,  in  case  his  state- 
ments had  been  attacked  as  opposed 
to  his  own  authority.  Perinchief, 
after  stating  that  Fairfax  had  taken 
up  some  resolutions  {f  as  is  credi- 
bly REPORTED,')  proceeds  in  almost 
the  very  words  wnich  Mr.  Hume  has 
adopted :  *  This  being  suspected  or 
known,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Har- 
rison, coming  to  him,  after  their 
usual  way  of  deceiving,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  the  Lord  had 
rejected  the  king,  and  with  such  like 
language  as  they  knew  had  formerly 
prevailed  upon  him,  concealing  that 
they  had  that  very  morning  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  assassination  f  (it 
was  not  signed  that  morning ;)  ^  they 
also  desired  him,  with  them,  to  seek 
the  Lord  by  prayer,  that  they  mi^ht 
know  his  mind  m  the  thing.  Which 
he  assenting  to,  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  duty,  and  by  compact 
to  draw  put  his  profane  and  blas- 
phemous discourse  to  God,  in  such 
a  length  as  might  give  time  for  the 
execution,  which  they  privately  sent 
to  their  instruments  to  hasten  ;  of 
which  when  they  had  notice  that  it 
was  passed,  they  rose  up,  and  per- 
suaded the  general  that  this  was  a 
full  return  of  prayer,  and  God  having 
so  manifested  his  pleasure,  they  were 
to  acquiesce  in  it  (pp.  91-2).  No 
one  sijrely  would  pretend  to  refer  to 
Perinchief  as  an  authority ;  and 
even  he .  qualifies  his  statement,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  his  parentheMs 
(<  as  is    credibly   reported  *).      We 


may  observe,  as  we  have  formerly 
remarked,  that  in  order  to  prove 
Fairfax  to  have  been  innocent,  they 

Eroceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
e  was  destitute  of  common  sense. 
But,  in  the  first  placn  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  Fairfax,  who  was  at 
Whitehall,  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth.  Did  ho  not  see  the  scaffold 
erected  P  Did  he  not  see  the  troops 
drawn  out,  and  the  crowd  assem- 
bled ?  Did  he  not  hear  the  noise  of 
the  drums  which  beat  all  the  way 
from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall  ? 
Was  there  not  one  even  of  his  own 
regiment  to  apprise  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstance? or,  would  not  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  upon  whom,  Hume  says, 
*  the  king's  conduct  had  wrought  a 
total  conversion,'  have  signified  the 
circumstance?  W^ould  not  all  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  who  knew  per- 
fectly that  it  was  to  take  place,  and 
were  vehement  against  it,  have  run 
with  the  tidings  to  Lady  Fairfax,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  interposition  of 
her  lord  ?  These  clergy  were  always 
about  her,  and,  knowing  her  senti- 
ments, could  not  fail  to  introduce 
the  subject.  W^e  must  then  suppose, 
that  what  all  the  world  knew,  Fair- 
fax alone  was  ignorant  of.  Yet,  we 
may  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  does  not  pretend  anything 
of  this  kind  in  his  own  Memoirs; 
and  we  may  be  well  assured  that  he 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  charge 
against  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Har- 
rison to  pass.  In  the  third  place,  he 
survived  the  IJestoration  many  years, 
and  doubtless  would  have  been  ad- 
duced as  a  witness  against  Harrison, 
to  prove  a  fact  so  calculated  to  ex- 
cite execration  against  one  whom 
the  ruling  party,  now  joined  by  this 
very  Fairfax,  wished  so  much  to  make 
abhorred;  or,  at  all  events,  would 
have  embraced  some  public  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  out  the  truth. 
•  Yet,  far  from  thif«,  lie  does  not  appear 
to  have  asserted  such  a  thing  even 
to  his  private  friends.    But,  lastly ^^ 
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his  blood,  as  in  that  of  a  martyr.    Misery  is  always  sacred ; 
and   fallen  greatness,   however  merited   the    sufferings, 


what  sets  the  matter  beyond  all  dis- 
pute isy  that  it  is  disproved  in  the 
luost  direct  manner,  hv  the  evidence 
against  Colonel  Hacker,  as  one  of 
the  re;ricides.  The  evidence  is  that 
of  Colunel  Iluncks,  who  says,  th>it  a 
little  before  the  hour  the  king  died, 
he  was  in  Ireton's  chamber,  where 
Ireton  and  Harrison  were  in  bed  to- 
gether, and  tliat  there  were  Crom- 
well, Colonel  Hacker,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Phavro,  Axtel,  and  the  wit- 
ness hiniselt  standing  at  the  door 
(Howell's  State  Tnafo,  vol.v.p.  1180). 
Now,  as  Hacker  was  the  officer  who 
bn)ught  the  king  from  St.  James's, 
and  as  the  king  was  but  a  short  time 
at  "Whitehall  before  his  execution, 
they  left  St.  James's  at  ten,  and 
Charles  was  l)rought  on  the  scaffold 
by  twelve,  Huncks  could  not  be 
wrong  in  saying,  that  immLnliately 
afttT  this  inten'iew  the  king  camo 
out  to  the  scaifold.  It  is  beyond  all 
question,  therefore,  that  though  Her- 
bert might  state  correctly  what  he 
witnessed,  all  the  rest,  and  particu- 
larly the  imputation  by  Perinchief 
and  Hume,  is  utterly  unfouuded. 
But  why  have  all  this  misstatement 
and  slander  been  directed  against 
Harrison,  with  whoso  character,  as 
Harris  well  remarks,  it  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  ?  It  ifl,  that,  at  the 
Restoration,  ho  was  so  far  from  deny- 
ing what  he  had  done,  or  feigning  re- 
pentance for  it,  that  he  declared  ho 
came  into  court  to  bring  it  forth  to 
the  light,  and  died  with  such  mag- 
nanimity and  Christian  piety,  that 
the  Koyalists  were  as  apprehensive 
of  the  eff'ect  of  his  character  after 
his  death,  as  thev  had  been  of  his 
heroism  in  the  fiefd.  It  is,  that  he 
reminded  the  bench  that  manv  who 
sat  there  had  formerly  been  as  active 
as  himself;  and,  indeed,  not  to  men- 
tion Monk,  who  had  sold  them  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
duct of  Hollis  on  that  occasion,  and  * 
the  language  he  then  U8e<l,  compared 
with  his  former  proceedings,  without 


amazement  at  his  efironteij.  But 
let  us  here  quote  a  short  passage  of 
the  trial.  —  '  HarrUtm :  Notwith- 
standing the  judgment  of  so  many 
learned  ones,  t  nat  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land are  no  ways  accountable  to  the 
parliament,  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
m  the  becinning  of  this  war,  baring 
declared  the  king*s  bennning  war  upon 

them,  the  God  of  gods Court: 

Do  you  render  yourself  so  desperate, 
that  you  care  not  what  language  tou 
let  fall  ?  It  must  not  be  suffered.— 
Ilarristm:  I  would  not  willingly 
speak  to  offlend  any  man ;  but  I  know 
(rod  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
I  lis  setting  up  his  standard  against 

the  people Court :  Truly,  Mr. 

Harrison,  this  must  not  be  stiffered 
— this  doth  not  belong  to  you. — 
Harrison:  Under  favour,  this  doth 
belong  to  me.  I  would  have  ab- 
horred to  have  brought  him  to  ac- 
count, had  not  the  blood  of  Eng- 
lishmen  that  had    been    shed 

Counsel:  Methinks  he  should  be  sent 
to   Bedlam,  till   he  comes  to   the 

?illows  to  render  an  account  of  this, 
his  must  not  be  suff'ered.     It  is,  in 
a  manner,  a  new  impeachment  of 
this  king,  to  justify  their  treasons 
against  his  late  majesty. — Solicitor^ 
General:  My  lords,  I  pray  that  the 
jury  may  ffo  together  on  the  evi- 
dence. —  Sir  Edward  Turner  :    Mv 
lords,  that  man  hath  the  plague  all 
over  him ;   it  is  a  pity  any  should 
stand  near  him,  for  he  will  infect 
them.     Let  us  say  to  him  as  the? 
used  to  write  over'an  house  infected, 
"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  ;" 
and  so  let  the  officers  take liim  away. 
— Lord  Chief  Baron :  Mr.  Harrison, 
we  are  ready  to  hear  you  again  ;  but 
to  hear  such  stuff*  it  cannot  be  suf- 
fered.    You  have  spoken  that  which 
is  as  high  a  degree  of  blasphemy, 
next  to  that  against  God,  as  I  have 
heard  !  * — The  plea  of  I{arri5«>n  was, 
that  he  acted  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority, the  parhamenL  and  that  no 
inferior  jurisdiction  could  take  cogni- 
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never  fails  to  make  the  deepest  impression.  We,  too, 
would  now  willingly  draw  the  curtain  over  his  failings, 
did  we  not  conceive  it  an  imperious  duty  not  to  allow  the 
last  scene  of  his  life  to  make  a  false  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind.  It  is  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
genuous breast,  to  credit  that  a  human  being,  who,  as  a 
firm  believer  in  Christianity,  expects  that  the  stroke  of 
death  must  usher  his  spirit  into  the  presence  of  his  ever- 
lasting Judge,  to  whom  his  secret  thoughts  are  known, 
and  from  whom  he  looks  for  his  reward  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  could  spend  his  latest  breath  in 
uttering  untruths,  that  too  many  are  misled  by  declara- 
tions of  innocence  emitted  on  the  scaflfold  ;  but  numerous 
instances  could  easily  be  adduced  to  prove  that  men  whose 
hearts  are  hardened  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  who 
yet  retain  a  regard  for  character,  easily  deceive  them- 
selves, or  compound  with  their  consciences,  so  as  to  gain, 
by  false  assertions,  the  good-will  of  bystanders  who  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  last  affliction.  The  unfortunate 
Charles,  however,  was  in  a  peculiar  situation.  Accus- 
tomed from  his  earhest  years  to  intrigue  and  dissimu- 
lation, he  seems,  like  his  father,  to  have  regarded  hypocrisy 
as  a  necessary  part  of '  king-craft : '  he  had  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  the  most  uncandid  protestations,  and  had 
studied  divinity  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  lawful - 


CHAP. 
IV. 


ness  of  taking  oaths  to  break  them.* 


Though  he  loved 


sance  of  the  act.  lie  in  vain  asked 
for  liberty  to  haye  counsel  to  urge 
that  plea.  The  han^an^  in  an  ugly 
dresa,  with  a  halter  in  his  hand,  was 
purposely  placed  before  him  during 
what  they  were  pleased  to  denominate 
Atrial  (HoweU's  State  Tt-iais,  p.  1024- 
81 J  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  p.  62).  Be- 
sides thiS;  he  wafl,  after  three  months' 
doae  confinement,  every  friend  denied 
access  to  him,  and  tlie  indictment 
never  shown,  apprised  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  0th  of  October, 
that  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  bar  next 
mofDing,  and  he  was  finally  disposed  of 


by  the  court  on  the  11th  (lb.).  As 
Love,  the  shcrift*  of  London  at  tbe 
Restoration,  would  not  pack  the 
juries,  the  trials  were  delayed  till 
new  sherifls  were  appointed  (Lud. 
vol.  iii.  p.  69). 

•  He  had  translated  Sanderson's 
DeJwamenti  Vtomissorii  Ohligatione 
with  his  own  hand.  See  a  judicious 
note  by  Laing  on  this  subject. 
What  too  we  have  seen,  that  he  said 
he  had  learned  from  divines,  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  a  promise  by  a 
person  under  restraint,  is  in  point 
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CHAP,    the  Church  of  England  only  as  a  prop  to  his  own  power, 
s,  ^y*,.  he  had  latterly  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that, 


by  upholding  it,  he  was  rendering  a  service  to  religion ; 
and  lie  was  now  surrounded  with  clergy  who,  r^arding 
the  ecclesiastical  estabhshment  with  reverence,  partak- 
ing, in  no  small  degree,  of  the  feeling  of  self-interest, 
were  ready  to  assure  him  (and  well  did  they  prac- 
tise the  lesson  they  taught)  that  a  pious  fraud  which 
promoted  such  an  object  was  not  only  justifiable,  but 
commendable  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d.  Thus  did  his  faith, 
instead  of  controlUng  the  dictates  of  his  will,  encourage 
them  ;  and  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  family  appeared 
to  him  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  Deeply, 
however,  must  every  man  who  regards  sincerity  deplore 
that  the  firmness  displayed  by  Charles  on  the  scafibld  was 
disgraced  by  the  speech  he  uttered.  His  whole  govern- 
ment, and  all  his  measures — as  proved  by  authorities  and 
documents  which  can  admit  of  no  dispute — had  been  sub- 
versive of  parliament,  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and,  in 
short,  of  the  law  of  the  land,  on  which  alone  was  founded 
his  right  to  govern  ;  and  yet,  like  his  two  grand  criminal 
ministers.  Laud  and  Strafford — ^whose  own  correspond- 
ence, in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof,  would  indisputably 
establish  their  guilt — he  averred  on  the  scaffold  that  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  parliaments  and  the  fran- 
chises of  the  people. 
The  Icon.  A  fcw  days  after  his  death  was  published  the  *  Eikon 
Basihke,  or  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Suffer- 
ings,' and,  from  the  effect  it  produced — an  effect,  however, 
which  has  been  much  exaggerated — some  historians, 
overlooking  the  circumstance  of  its  having  owed  all  its 
effect  to  its  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dying  decla- 
ration, have  erroneously  inferred  that,  had  it  been  pub- 
hshed  a  few  days  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  the 
monarch's  life.  This  work  pretends  to  give  an  account 
of  the  royal  government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king  in 
all  his  actions,  while  each  chapter  concludes  with  fervent 
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prayers  and  appeals  to  heaven  for  the  sincerity  of  all  his  chap, 
ways,  and  with  invocations  of  blessings  on  his  people.  He  ^  ^'  - 
is  represented  as  a  prince  fraught  with  every  virtue, 
aspersed  in  all  his  administration,  oppressed  unjustly  in  all 
his  measures  for  the  public  good,  rebelled  against  without 
a  pretext,  and  yet  breathing  out  his  secret  prayers  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  and  drinking  the  bitter  cup  of  afflic- 
tion with  all  the  benignity  of  a  saint  whose  affections, 
placed  on  another  and  a  better  world,  are  only  concerned 
here  for  the  wickedness  and  destructive  folly  of  his  people, 
and  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children.  The  Eoyahsts, 
and  particularly  the  high-church  party,  whose  purpose 
was  manifestly  '  to  make  the  same  advantage  of  his  book 
which  they  did  before  of  his  regal  name  and  authority, 
and  who  intended  it  not  so  much  the  defence  of  his  for- 
mer actions,  as  the  promoting  of  their  own  future  designs,* 
appealed  to  this  book  as  to  an  unanswerable  vindication 
of  their  royal  master.  Having  declared  it  to  be  his,  they 
were  not  contented  with  imputing  to  it  even  aU  the 
quaUties  which  constitute  excellence  in  a  human  produc- 
tion ;  but,  while  they  blasphemously  compared  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  royal  martyr  to  those  of  the  Author  of  their 
faith,  (nay,  some  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  were 
more  unjustifiable,  '  the  kingdom  of  Christ  not  being  of 
this  world,  and  he,  though  unjustly  condemned,  judged  at 
a  lawful  tribunal,')  have  attributed  to  it  inspiration  itself. 
The  same  interests  continuing,  the  work  was  still  defended 
with  similar  pertinacity.  The  truth  soon  came  out ;  but, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  point  of  faith  which  brought  a  man's 
principles  to  the  tdst,  the  high  party,  with  bigoted  zeal, 
first  defended  it  as  the  work  of  that  prince,  and  then 
reiterated  the  eulogies  which  had  been  pronounced  upon 
it.  Though  the  only  productions  of  Charles  which  can  be 
relied  on  with  confidence  as  his  are  his  private  letters,  and 
possibly — though  I  deem  it  most  improbable — one  or  two 
messages  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  after  the  exclusion  of  so 
many  of  his  followers,  and  the  return  of  the  excluded 
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CHAP,  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  possibly  also  the 
^  ^y*  ^  controversy  with  Henderson,*  which,  however,  I  think 
extremely  doubtful ;  and  these  certainly  afford  but  a  very 
indifferent  proof  of  talent,  and  none  of  power  of  compo- 
sition ;  yet  even  such  an  author  as  Mr.  Hume  speaks  of 
the  internal  evidence  derived  from  the  style  and  composi- 
tion as  perfectly  conclusive,  aflirming  that  *  these  nieditcUions 
resemble  in  elegance^  purity^  neatness^  and  simplicttyy  the 
genius  of  those  performances  which  we  know  to  have  flowed 
from  the  royal  pen'  No  wonder  that  the  bigotry  which 
could  see  these  qualities  in  the  harsh,  abrupt  style  of  his 
letters,  could  perceive  no  defect  in  his  conduct.  But  the 
truth  could  not  be  denied  for  ever  ;  and  though  the  same 
historian  is  pleased  to  say  that  these  meditations  *  are  so 
unlike  the  bombast,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  corrupt  style  of 
Dr.  Gauden,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  that  no  human 
testimony  seems  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  teas  the 
author^'  yet  they  are  now  indisputably  and  for  ever  ascer- 
tained— to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  will  be  convinced 
by  liuman  testimony — to  have  been  the  production  of  that 
individual.  No  man  who  had  studied  the  Clarendon 
Papers,  with  the  remarks  of  S}Tnmons  and  Laing,  could, 
we  imagine,  have  doubted  the  fact ;  but  additional  docu- 
ments, published  by  Mr.  Todd  in  his '  Life  of  Dr.  Walton,' 
have  set  the  point  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  And 
now  we  may  safely  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  work, 
without  being  charged  with  any  design  to  detract  from 
the  royal  merits.  Proof  of  anything  like  a  high  mind  it 
never  affords,  and  occasionally  the  corrupt,  rhetorical  style 
of  Gauden  breaks  through  the  subdued  tone  which  he 
conceived  it  necessary  to  assume.  If  compared  with  the 
works  of  Gauden,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he 

♦  The  controversy  with  Henderson  pot  assistance  P    He  carried  on  many 

is  poor  enough ;  but  from  the  cun-  intrigues  at  that  time,  and  a  Taried 

ning  device  practised  after  he  left  correspondence ;  why,  then,  could  he 

London,  betwixt  him  and  H^de,  why  not  obtain  the  assistance  of  Juxoa 

should  we  be  surprised  at  his  having  in  the  way  he  adopted  with  Hyde  ? 
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was  the  author  ;  but,  if  style  can  be  relied  upon,  it  would 
require  strong  human  testimony  indeed  to  convince  any 
imprejudiced  mind  that  it  could  be  the  production  of  the 
same  pen  that  composed  the  royal  letters.  Unfortunately 
for  the  memory  of  Charles,  however,  though  he  had  no 
merit  in  the  composition,  he  had  guilt  in  the  publication ; 
for,  as  the  manuscript  had  been  shown  to  him  by  Gauden, 
and  he  consented  that  it  should  be  published  in  his  name, 
he  adopted  all  the  misstatements,  accompanied  with  ap- 
peals to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  prayers 
which,  as  they  abound  with  untruths,  can  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  mockery  of  that  Supreme  Being  for 
whose  worship  in  purity  he  affected  such  zeal.  The  im- 
position, however,  is  the  less  extraordinary  from  the  con- 
currence it  met  with  in  the  guardians  of  his  conscience. 
In  charity  to  this  unfortunate  prince's  memory,  we  shall  Character 
abstain  from  further  remarks  on  his  moral  qualities.  His  for  tJents, 
abilities  do  not  appear  to  have  been  great ;  but  they  had  ^• 
been  judiciously  cultivated  in  his  youth.  He  had  read 
little ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
conversation,  as  to  have  a  great  stock  of  general  know- 
ledge ;  and  his  struggles  with  the  parliament  necessarily 
brought  his  qualities  into  play,  beyond  what  almost  falls 
to  the  lot  of  princes,  or,  indeed,  of  any  who  are  not 
obliged  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life.* 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
building,  and  purchased  the  works  of  eminent  masters  at 
a  vast  expense  ;  but  as  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
who  involve  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  frequently  in 


•  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  lead- 
ing men  had  formed  too  unfavourable 
an  estimate  of  Charles's  talents,  and 
they  were  necessarily  astonished  to 
find  that  he  had  fair  abilities.  The 
eoloffies  of  his  friends,  however,  can- 
not be  regarded,  and  the  speeches 
attributed  to  Cromwell  and  others 
are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Whitelocke, 
at  the  Oxford  Treaty,  gives  him  a 
high  character  for  talent,  and  none 


was  a  better  judge.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  a  king  to  the  test,  be- 
cause no  one  dares  use  the  freedom ; 
and  possibly  the  editor  (as  I  suspect, 
on  grounds  already  stated  by  me,  he 
has  done  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
sions) assisted  the  passage.  If  we 
may  judge  of  Charles  hy  his  corre- 
spondence, we  form  no  high  estimate 
of  his  powers. 
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absolute  ruin,  on  those  branches  of  art,  has  anv  taste  for 
thorn,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Charles  was  influenced  by 
tiLSte  or  a  love  of  maifnificence :  or  bv  the  latter  chieflv, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  the  former.*  In  stature  he  did 
not  rise  alx)ve  the  middle  height,  but  he  was  well  pro- 
y>ortioned ;  and  though  he  neither  walked  nor  rode  with 
grace,  he  did  both  witli  acti\ity.  His  features  were 
regular,  and  upon  the  whole  accounted  handsome:  a 
feebleness  aVjout  the  eyes,  however,  detracted  from  his 
ap|)earance,  and  was  not  calculated  to  give  a  high  idea  of 
mental  energy.  In  his  manners  he  was  cold,  stiS,  and 
formal,  and  preserved  a  state  and  reserve  which  alienated 
the  affections  of  those  who  approached  him.  Like  his 
progenitors,  his  father  excepted,  he  showed  personal 
coui'age.f 

•  Had  his  8V8tem  not  been   op- 

rf;d,  it  woiilcf  have  beon  found  to 
doHtnictivo  of  the  art^s — as  the 
o>>Htruction  of  induttrv  would  have 
lK;n,'ft  i>eophj  of  the  means  of  en- 
couraging' them.  There  is  a  pafs^age 
in  Milton  which  has  been  often 
quoted  to  nhow  that  Charles  ad- 
mirtfd  Shakespeare. 

t  Warwifrk,  p.  04  et  ^eq. ;  Clar.  Higt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  2.*J0  fi  xtfj.  This  writer  says 
*  h<i  was  \(iTy  fearless  in  his  person, 
but  not  ver}'  enterprlsingr.*  I  suspect, 
however,  tliat  in  tne  last,  Clarendon 
— who,  deceived  l)y  outward  appear- 
ances, stupidly  imajrined  that  Charles 
nif{ninnl  only  to  persist  violently  in 
his  proj»?cts  to  carrv  them  decisively 
— does  the  monarcfi  injustice.  The 
noble  author  afterwanis  paid  the 
mulct  of  his  own  want  of  scrupu- 


orijfiiial  paintin^,'  of  him.  It  is  only 
nectJHsar}',  in  rt'franl  to  the  Eikon,  to 
n'f<r  to  'th«;  tliird  volume  of  tlie  Cla- 
rendoH  Pajur*^  Appendix,  p.  95 ; 
Lain<r,  vol.  i.  notexiv. ;  Symmons' 
Life  of  MiUony  p.  27*1  H  sw/. ;  Bur- 
net's '  IlMf.  vol.  i. ;  lastly,  Todd's 
Life  of  Dr.  Waltoti,  vol.  i.  p.  llrt  ei 
$fq,    'l*erinchief  says  of  tne  Icon, 


that  a  ^  sober  reader  cannot  tell  what 
to  admire  most,  either  his  iDcredible 
prudence,  his  ardent  piety,  or  his 
majestic  and  truly  royal  Vtyle.  It 
was  imainned  that  the  admintioii 
of  following  a^es  might  brinff  it  into 
the  canon  of  holy  writings,  oecaiue 
it  corresponded  so  nearly  with  the 
occasions,  and  was  so  full  of  the 
piety  and  elegance  of  David's  Psalms, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit  *  (p.  94).  This  writer  was 
a  doctor  of  divinitv. 

Hume  says, '  Milton  compared  its 
effects  to  those  which  were  wrought 
on  the  tunmltuous  Romans  by  An- 
thony's reading  to  them  the  will  of 
Caesar.*  How  far  this  statement  is 
correct,  the  wonls  of  Milton  will  de- 
termine. 'First,  then,  that  some 
men  ( whether  this  were  by  him  in- 
tended or  by  his  friends)'  have  by 
policy  accomplished  after  death  that 
revenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in 
life  they  were  not  able,  hath  been 
oft  related.  And,  among  other  ex- 
amples, we  find  that  the  last  will  of 
Ca>8ar  being  read  to  the  people,  and 
what  bounteous  legacies  ne  nad  be- 
queathed them,  wrought  more  in 
that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging 
of  his  death,  tlian  all  the  art  he 
could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in 
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his  lifetime.  And  how  much  their 
intent,  who  published  these  overlate 
apolofiries  and  meditations  of  the 
dead  King,  drives  to  the  same  end  of 
stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him 
that  honour,  that  affection,  and,  by 
consequence,  that  revenge  to  his  dead 
corpse,  which  he  himself  living  could 
never  gain  to  his  person,  it  appears, 
both  by  the  conceit<id  portraiture 
before  his  book,  drawn  out  to  the 
full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and 
set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly 
gazers;  and  by  those  Latin  words, 
after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  quts  hella 
negarunf  (Svmmons*  edition  of  his 
Prose  Works]  vol.  ii.  pp.  894,  396). 
The  following  sentence  contains 
much  truth,  as  we  shall  prove  in  \\iq 
8e<|uel:  'But  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved 
him,  never  honoured  either  him  or 
his  cause,  but  as  thev  took  him  to 
set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs,  nor  bemoaned  his  loss  at 
all,  but  the  loss  of  their  own  aspiring 
hopes:  like  those  captive  women 
whom  the  poet  notes  in  his  Biad,  to 
have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patroclus 
in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their 
own  condition  '  (p.  397).  The  Icon 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  fifty 
editions  in  the  nrst  year ;  but  consi- 
dering the  innumerable  forgeries  of 
that  period,  and  the  attempt  to  com- 
pare it  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  in- 
spired work,  we  cannot  find  those 
statements  entitled  to  much  credit. 
Whitelocke,  and  other  writers,  do 
not  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it 
Clarendon  had,  indeed,  a  reason  for 
his  silence ;  for  he  knew  it  to  be,  as 
ho  states  in  his  own  letters,  a  forgery; 
and  says  that  he  had  early  satisfied 
the  king,  Charles  II.,  on  that  subject. 
We  have  given  specimens  already 
of  Charles's  composition  in  his  let- 
ters ;  and  surely  no  man  who  is  not 
perfectly  bigoted  can  admire  them. 
The  foflowing  sentence  may  afford 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  author 
of  the  Icon :  '  Generally  whoever  had 
most  mind  to  bring  forth  confusion 
and  ruin  on  church  and  state,  used 
the  midwifeiT  of  those  tumults; 
whose  riot  and  impatience  was  such 


that  they  would  not  stay  the  ripen- 
ing and  season  of  counsels,  or  fair 
piiduction  of  acts,  in  the  order, 
gravity,  and  deliberateness  befitting 
a  parhament ;  but  ript  up  with  bar- 
bourous  cruelty,  and  forcibly  cut  out 
abortive  votes,  such  as  their  inviters 
and  encouragers  most  fancied*  (Icorif 
p.  11,  edit.  1662). 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  com- 
fortable ignorance  of  editors.  The 
gentleman  who  published  Evelyn's 
Memoirs  goes  on  aully  to  prove  what, 
he  says,  requires  no  proof — the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Icon — by  referring 
to  a  public  letter  to  the  Houses, 
asking  to  have  his  chaplains  al- 
lowed access  to  him  ;  —  a  letter 
which,  as  it  is  recited  in  the  Jour^ 
nalSf  ought  not  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  this  editor  as  an  origmal, 
(but  ignorance,  when  it  would  teach 
where  it  ought  to  learn,  is  ever  the 
same,)  along  with  some  passages  in 
the  Jco/i,  and  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Nicholas ; — a  letter  as  afibrding  in- 
ternal evidence ;  but  it  is  a  species  of 
evidence  utterly  beyond  my  powers 
to  comprehend. 

The  following  is  a  very  singular 
passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  work.  After 
stating  the  violent  return  of  duty 
and  affection  which  was  occasioned 
by  Charles's  death, he  proceeds  thus: 
*  On  weaker  minds,  the  effect  of  these 
complicated  passions  was  prodigious. 
Women  are  said  to  have  cast  forth 
the  untimely  fruit  of  their  womb ; 
others  fell  into  convukions,  or  sunk 
into  such  a  melancholy  as  attended 
them  to  their  graves  j — nay,  some, 
unmindful  of  themselves,  as  though 
they  could  not  or  would  not  survive 
their  beloved  prince,  it  is  reported, 
suddenly  fell  down  dead.  The  very 
pulpits  were  bedewed  with  unsub- 
omed  tears — those  pulpits  which  had 
formerly  thundered  out  the  most 
violent  imprecations  and  anathemas 
against  him.  And  all  men  united  in  the 
detestation  of  those  hvpocritical  par- 
ricides who,  by  sanctified  pretences, 
had  so  long  dL«»guised  their  treasons, 
and  in  this  act  of  iniquity  hnd  thrown 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  nation.' 
Now,  as  Mr.  Hume  quotes  no  autho- 
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rity  for  this  statement,  the  reader 
naturally  imagines  tbat  he  had  at 
least  seen  facts  resting  on  something 
deserving  tlie  name  of  authority. 
Alas  I  it  is  no  such  thing.  He  has 
ijivcn  almost  the  ver}'  words  of  Per- 
mchief,  whom  yet  he  durst  not 
quote  ;  and  his  pencil-marks  are  still 
at  the  place  in  tne  copy  belonging  to 
the  Advocates'  Library.  *  When  the 
news  of  his  death  wore  divulged, 
women  with  child,  for  grief,  cast 
forth  the  untimely  fruit  of  their 
womb,  like  her  that  fell  in  travell 
when  the  (flory  ira«  departed  from 
larael.  Others, both  men  and  women, 
fell  into  convulsions  and  swounding 
fits,  and  contracted  so  deep  a  melan- 
choly as  attended  theni  to  the  grave. 
Some,  unmindful  of  themselves,  as 
though  thev  could  not  or  would  not 
live  when  tlieir  beloved  prince  was 
slaughtered  (it  is  reported),  suddenly 
fell  down  dead.  The  pulpits  were 
likewise  bedewed  with  unsubomed 
tears ;  and  some  of  tliose  to  whom 
tlie  living  king  was,  for  episcopacie's 
sake,  less  acceptable^  yet  now  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  him  when  dead. 
Children  (who  usually  seem  uncon- 
cerned in  public  calamities)  were 
also  affected  with  the  news,  and  be- 
came so  prodigal  of  their  tears,  that, 
for  some  time,  they  refused  com- 
fort. Even  some  of  tliose  who  sat 
as  j  udges  could  not  forbear  to  mingle 
some  tears  with  his  blood  when  it 
was  spilt '  (p.  06).  Bates  gives  this 
exactly  in  Latin. — When  Hume 
could  embody  such  stuff  as  this, 
why  did  not  he  boldly  give  a  miracle 
at  once,  as  the  following,  which,  in 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  was  pub- 
lished in  London,1640 : — 'A  Miracle 
of  Miracles,  wrought  by  the  blood 
of  King  Charles,  of  happy  memory, 
upon  a  mayd  at  Detford,  foure  miles 
from  London,  who,  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease  called  the  king's 
evil,  was  blinde  one  whole  yeere, 
but  by  makcin^  use  of  a  piece  of 
handkerchief  dipped  in  the  king's 
blood,  is  recovered  of  her  sight,  to 
the  comfort  of  the  king's  friends, 
and  astonishment  of  his  enemies, the 
truth  whereof  many  thousands  can 


testify.  Load,  printed  1649.'  The 
author  says — 'The  like  was  never 
known  since  our  Saviour  Chziet  and 
his  blessed  apoatlee  lired  in  the 
earth.  She  wae  the  most  loathsome 
spectacle,  besides  being  Uind;  hsd 
been  given  up  by  her  physicians,  for- 
saken by  her  aoquaintuioe,  yet  re- 
covered her  siffht,  and  became  lusty 
and  strong  as  oefore,  and  capable  ct 
doing  ever^-thing  befitting  her  age^' 
whicn  wasabout  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
The  names  of  her  parents,  and  her 
abode,  &c.,  are  also  given,  and  people 
invited  to  satisfy  themselTea.  It  is 
said  that  '  hundreds  flock  daily  to 
see  her,  and  that  all  who  aaw'hto 
before  do  confesse  that  it  is  a  work 
the  Lord  hath  done,  whereby  His 
name  might  be  glorified,  an^  the 
king's  death  thought  upon,*  &c.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  give  simikr 
instances  from  the  royakst  pamph« 
lets  of  that  time. 

The  following  passage  is  given  by 
Mrs.  M'Auly  from  a  sermon  preached 
before  Charles  U.  at  Breda,  on  Feb.  4, 
l(U8-9 : — *  The  person  now  murdered 
was  not  the  Lord  of  glory,  bat  a 
glorious  lord,  Christ's  own  yicar,  his 
lieutenant  and  vicegerent  here  on 
earth;  and  therefore,  by  sJl  laws, 
divine  and  human,  he  was  privileged 
from  any  punishment  which  coidd  be 
inflicted  by  men.  Albeit,  he  was  an 
inferior  to  Christ,  as  man  is  to  Qod, 
yet  was  his  privilege  of  inviolability 
far  more  dear  than  was  Christ's :  for 
Christ  was  not  a  temporal  prince; 
His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ; 
and,  therefore,  when  He  vouchsafed 
to  come  into  the  world,  and  to  be- 
come the  Son  of  Man,  He  did  sub- 
ject Himself  to  the  law.  But  oar 
gracious  sovereign  was  well  known 
to  be  a  temporal  prince,  a  free  mon- 
arch, and  their  undoubted  sovereign, 
to  whom  they  did  all  owe  and  had 
sworn  allegiance.  The  parliament  is 
the  great  council,  and  hath  acted  all 
and  more  against  their  lord  and  sove- 
reign than  the  other  did  against 
Christ  The  proceedings  against  our 
sovereign  were  more  illegsJ,  and,  in 
many  tliinffs,  more  cruel.  The  true 
religion  deurered  unto  us  in  Scrip- 
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tiire,  and  professed  in  the  true;  an- 
cient;  and  catholic  church,  doth 
teach  us  to  honour  and  obey  the 
king  as  God's  minister  set  oyer  us  ; 
and  that  the  inj  uries  of  kings,  though 
ever  so  great,  are  to  be  endured  by 
their  subjects,  who  have  no  other 
remedy,  and  are  to  use  no  other 
arms  against  their  king,  than  to  pray 
unto  God  for  him,  who  hath  the 
hearts  of  kings  in  His  hand,  and 
may  turn  them  when  He  thinks  fit ' 
(M'Auly,  vol.  iv.  p.  426).  Such  was 
the  language  not  only  of  a  simple 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  of  a  pre- 
late !  Let  us  be  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  hypocrisy  of  Charles  on  the 
scaffold,  nor  wonder  that  Charles  U. 
proved  so  unconstitutional  in  his  go- 
Temment  when  he  had  such  ghostly 
advisers.  But  Englishmen  would 
not  exchange  their  privileges  for  the 
political  divinity  of  prelates,  and 
Danished  a  family  that  acted  upon 
it.  General  (Jonn)  Digby  writes 
thus  to  Ormond : — *  From  the  crea- 
tion to  the  accursed  day  of  this 
damnable  murder,  nothing  parallel 
to  it  was  ever  heard  of  Even  cruci- 
^ng  our  blessed  Saviour,  if  we  con- 
sider Him  only  in  His  human  nature, 
did  nothing  equal  this — His  king- 
dom not  bein^  of  this  world;  and 
He,  though  unjustly  condemned,  yet 
judged  at  a  lawful  tribunal '  (Carte's 
OnnondejYol.  iii.  p.607;  Harris's Xi/e 
of  (yomwell,  ^.  2 il).  Comparisons 
of  Charles's  sufferings  with  those  of 
Christ  were  widely  circulated  (Mil- 
ton's Ih'ose  Worksy  Def,  Sec.  pro  Pop, 
Jbtg.  pp.  241;  242). 


We  haye  already  said  a  little  about 
the  research  of  Noble ;  and  here  we 
shall  give  an  instance  of  it : — He,  in 
his  accoimt  of  Harrison,  Liws  of  the 
Regicides^  refers  to  Worsley's  History 
of  the  Isle  of  Wighty  and  says  that 
the  narrative  of  Charles's  sufferings 
in  Hurst  Castle,  as  given  by  Worsley 
from  an  authentic  manuscript,  would 
melt  any  heart  but  that  or  a  stem 
republican.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
Worsley  relates  chiefly  what  oc- 
curred at  Newport,  and  breaks  off" 
his  account  of  the  king  when  he  was 
carried  out  of  the  island.  In  the 
second  place,  the  authentic  manu- 
script is  no  other  than  Col.  Cooke's 
MeniotrSy  which,  says  Worsley,  were 
published  shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion, but  haye  since  become  scarce; 
and  therefore  he  refers  to  the  manu- 
script copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  were 
republished  along  with  Herbert's 
MemoirSy  to  which  Worsley  particu- 
larly refers ;  and  it  is  inexcusable  in 
Noble  not  to  have  been  particularly 
acquainted  with  them.  Cooke  had 
been  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  but 
was  gained  over  by  Charles ;  and 
his  narrative  is  so  disingenuous,  that 
it  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
monarch's  own  correspondence. — 
Worsley  is  extremely  incorrect  in 
his  narrative,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  it  with  Herbert's 
MemoirSy  to  which  he  refers  as  his 
authority  for  great  part  of  his  state- 
ment. 


CHAP. 
IV. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

STATE  OF  EX0LAI7I)  —  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COHXOimrEALIH  —  A 
UIQII  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  CONSTITUTED  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  TKE 
DUKE  OF  nAXILTON,  AS  EARL  OF  CAKBRIDOE,  AND  TUB  EABLB  OF 
NORWICH,  ETC. — IRISH  AFFAIRS,  AND  THE  EXPLOITS  OF  CBOXWELL 
THERE,  ETC.— STATE  OF  SCOTLAND— THE  EXPEDITION  AND  DEATH 
OF  MONTROSE  —  ENGLISH  AFFAIRS — ARRIVAL  OF  CHARLES  II.  IN 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  NATIONS  —  FAIRFAX 
DECLINES  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  ARMY  DESTINED  AGAINST  SCOT- 
LAND,  AND  CROMWELL  APPOINTED  GENERAL  —  CROMWELL's  EXPE- 
DITION INTO  SCOTLAND  —  BATTLE  OF  DUNBAR  —  SUBSEQUENT 
M^EASXrRES  OF  THE  COVENANTERS,  AND  THEIR  EXPEDITION  INTO 
ENGLAND  —  BATTLE  OF  WORCESTER  —  THE  EING*S  ESCAPE  —  EX- 
PLOITS OF  THE  NAVr ;  CHARACTER  OF  BLAKE  —  THE  DUTCH  WAR 
— STATE  OF  PARTIES  —  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT,  AND 
USURPATION  OF  CROMWELL. 

CHAP.     The  deatli  of  Charles  produced  the  greatest  sensation 


-  not  only  throughout  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  but 
F**uSd.  ^^  ^^  Christendom ;  and  the  Eoyalist  party  tried  to  sound 
&c  the  tocsin  amongst  aU  princes,  clergy,  and  privileged  or- 

ders, as  against  an  example  of  rebellion  in  subjects  which 
they  were  boimd  out  of  self-interest  to  avenge;  the 
monarchs  being  told  that  they  ought  to  regard  the  blood 
of  the  English  king  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  their  own 
veins.  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  the  last  act  of 
the  English  parliament  against  that  unfortunate  prince, 
wliile  it  excited  alarm,  also  inspired  awe  and  respect. 
Far  from  joining  in  a  league  for  the  conquest  of  England 
in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  these  monarchs,  as  we  are  told 
by  Clarendon,  who  would  have  ridden  on  the  neck  of  his 
country  at  the  head  of  foreign  troops,  shared  in  the  spoil 
of  that  infatuated  prince's  private  property.*      TTis  fiirui- 

*  C\ar.lIi8t.\o\.Y\.'p,2i8etseq.(hut     text).    This  author  says,  that  'so 
attend  to  the  foot-notes  correcting  the      many  miraculous  drcomstanoeB  oqq- 
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tiire,  plate,  and  paintings  were  exposed  to  sale;  and  chap. 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  as  head  of  the  French  government,  and  -_  Y'  ^ 
Christina  of  Sweden,  both  great  admirers  of  the  Enghsh, 
and  particularly  of  Cromwell,  were  extensive  purchasers 
of  those  sumptuous  articles.  The  Presbyterian  party 
throughout  the  British  empire,  or  rather  their  clergy  and  / 
leaders,  though  they  would  have  reduced  the  crown  to  a 
total  dependency  on  themselves,  and  even  avowed  that  it 
might  be  transferred  to  another  head,  while  many  justified 
the  execution,  though  they  detested  the  instruments  by 
whom  it  was  accomplished,  were  now  loud  in  expressions 
of  abhorrence  against  the  obnoxious  party  who  had 
blasted  all  their  hopes,  and,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
spiritual  dominion,  which  imported  also  the  civil,  allowed 
a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  fatal  to  the  prospects  and 
pretensions  of  an  aspiring  priesthood.*  Equally  with  the 
Royalists  they  declaimed  against  the  king's  death,  and 
predicted  general  anarchy  and  confusion  from  allowing 
men  to  worship  their  Creator  in  the  manner  most  recon- 
tributed to  his  ruin,  that  men  might  trntes.  By  the  way,  had  Bishop 
weU  think  that  heaiyen  ami  earth  con-  Horsley  (in  his  sermon  preaclied 
gpired  it,  and  that  the  stars  desired  before  the  House  uf  Lords,  January 
it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  Jinst  30,  1705)  seen  this  tract  in  Sym- 
decletuiion  of  his  poictTy  so  mucli  be-  mons's  edition  of  Milton's  Prose 
trayed  by  his  own  servants  that  there  Works,  voh  ii.,  it  would  have  saved 
were  very  few  who  remained  faith-  him — if,  indeed,  his  bigoted  (not  to 
ful  to  him,  yet  that  treachery  pro-  give  it  another  title)  toryism  would 
ceeded  not '  (the  first  edition  here  *  not  have  regarded  misstatement  as 
unwarrantably  introduced  the  word  a  pious  fraud — from  a  very  great 
always)  ^froni  any  treasonable  pur-  error,  and  prevented  an  injurious 
po«e  to  do  him  any  hanu,  but  from  attack  on  Milton,  in  regard  to  Luther 
particular  and  personal  animosities  and  other  reformers — an  attack  which, 
against  other  men '  (p.  2o8).  Yet,  were  he  sincere,  would  prove  that 
forsooth,  a  woman  in  the  middling  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  never 
ranks  at  the  Hague,  being  with  looked  into  the  works  which  he  pre- 
child,  fell  into  travail  with  horror  at  tended  to  be  so  fully  master  of,  smoe 
the  mention  of  the  king's  death,  and  these  are  fairly  quoted  by  Alilton. 
died ;  and  all  about  Charles  11.  were  But  the  whole  passage  in  this  tract, 
bereft  of  their  understandings  {Id.  as  published  by  himself,  had  been 
p.  208).  But  with  condolence  of  expunged  in  various  collections  of 
the  States,  '  there  was  not  litterness  his  Prose  Works,  till  it  was  restored 
enotiyh  against  the  rebels  and  mur-  by  Simmons  (vol.  ii.  pp.  271—304). 
derers*  See  Buillie  generally,  but  particularly 

•  They  are  well  lathed  by  ^Milton      Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  \Vd  et  seq, 
in  hia  T&ittre  of  Kings  and  Magis- 

VOL.  IIL  A  A 
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CHAP,  cilable  to  their  own  consciences.  The  event,  however, 
^  ^'  .  proved  tliat  the  liberty  of  conscience  so  decried  was  no 
less  politic  than  charitable,  and  conformable  to  true 
Chriiitian  piety.  A  learned  and  pious  ministry  was  esta- 
blished throughout  the  land  ;  the  differences  in  opinion, 
fierce  under  control  and  persecution,  gradually  melted 
down  when  the  fetters  were  removed.  Xo  longer  regard- 
ing one  another  through  the  medium  of  all  those  interests 
and  passions  excited  and  inflamed  by  an  undue  inter- 
ference w^ith  men's  spiritual  conduct,  they  continued  an 
intercourse  with  each  other  as  beings  embarked  in  the 
same  voyage  for  eternity,  who,  upon  a  diflference  of 
opinion,  only  a  httle  varied  the  course,  without  materially 
forsaking  the  track.  Tlie  rage  and  ftiry  of  the  Boyalists 
seemed  to  be  unlimited  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  at 
least  gave  convincing  proofs  that  it  was  their  own  mis- 
fortunes they  bewailed,  while  they  affected  to  drop  teiirs 
for  their  late  master.  During  his  life  tlie  party  had  been 
rent  with  factions,  every  one  being  ready  to  betray  the 
king  and  ruin  liLs  friends  for  his  own  advancement ;  ami 
even  the  works  of  Clarendon  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
disgusting  picture  of  faction,  treachery,  and  selfishness 
amongst  those  who,  in  foreign  paits,  poured  forth  exe 
crations  against  the  proceedings  in  England,  and  uttered 
the  language  of  unlimited  devotion  to  kings,  as  well  as  of 
inexpressible  anguish  at  tlfe  late  catastrophe.  He  re- 
presents eveiy  one,  from  the  queen  downwards,  as  anxious 
only  to  monopolise  the  royal  ear,  in  hopes  of  all  the 
benefits  of  his  exclusive  favour  whenever  he  should  he 
permitted  to  ascend  tlie  throne ;  and  even  the  Duke  of 
York's  attendants,  as  convulsed  with  faction— nay  that 
royal  duke  himself,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  as 
fond  of  mtrigue.* 

•  Clarendon,  iZi^.  vol.  vi.  pp.  120  c<       rz/v.  vnl  i  r^ni^  ,-;      t>«     «j-       .v 

lMi'2  ei  «^.,  771  et  scq.  to  p.  484,  T^       p  o^/},^"^  ?  fumi  Win  Z./r,  vol  l 
etseq.,  tmet  seq.,  68«  et  s^. ;  to  .  t^      tiuJ:}?  ^'ntes-'  Never  little  fa- 

pp.  51  ct  seg.  to  78,  80  Jl^.  to  JS  j       Stbl      tT^T^  "^"^^  ^'"^  ""^ 

f        lat lions.       Ilie  duke  WOflVPrv  vntinir. 
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The  civil  war,  accompanied  with  all  the  misery  we     chap. 
have  detailed,  was  so  far  from  inflicting  any  lasting  evils,  -     ^'    ^ 
that  the  comitry  had  no  sooner  felt  itself  reUeved  from  that 
oppressive  system  of  monopoly,  and  want  of  confidence 
in  individual  property,  with  which  the  nation  had,  anterior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  present  parUament,  been  distressed, 
than  it  acquired  a  new  spring  of  activity  and  industry, 
which  brought  general  wealth.     With  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  security,  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
classes,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  taxation,  made  such 
an  astonishing  progress,  that  the  rate -of  interest,  which  intftrestof 
had  never  before  been  under  eight  per  cent.,  now  fell  to  ^^^  ^ 
six.*     Delinquents,  as  the  Eoyalists  were  termed,  did  in-  ^^arch  12, 
deed  sufler;    but  their  property  was   not   lost  to   the 
public. 

The  war,  though  disgraced  on  the  Eoyalist  side  with 
many  cruelties,  which  the  Parliamentary  did  not  always 
abstain  from  imitating,  was,  upon  the  whole,  of  un- 
exampled mildness;  while  it  led  to  a  development  of 
talent  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
To  the  credit  of  the  popular  party,  never  was  one  assas- 
sination committed  by  them.  This  crime,  though  less 
known  in  England  than  in  any  other  countiy,  had  still 
iir  the  preceding  times  occasionally  disgraced  the  com- 
munity, and  its  disappearance  now  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  an  equal  dispensation  of  law  imd  justice.  When  men 
are  denied  their  rights  in  courts  of  law,  and  find  that 
there  is  no  legal  redress  for  oppression,  they  give  vent  to 
their  own  feelings,  in  order  to  repress  that  which  other- 
wise would  be  without  check :  but  wherever  courts  of  law 
are  open  to  the  injured,  and  the  jurisprudence  is  founded 
on  principles  of  equity,  the  general  feehugs  of  mankind 
operate  a  thousand  times  more  than  cruel  punishments  in 

Tet  loved  intrigues  so  well,  that  ho      to  make  bold  proportions  to  him. 
was  too  much  inclined  to  hoarkon  ♦  Cobb.iV/r/. //fVt^.  voLiii.p.  1202j 

to  any  men  who  had  the  confidence      J'.wtt.  j  AMiit.  p.  388. 
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CHAP,    preventing  a  crime  wbicli  disturbs  every  breast  with  a 

. ,1^  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  consequently  inspires  the  blackest 

passions.  The  loyalists,  however,  who  conceived  that, 
allied  with  the  king,  they  alone  were  entitled  to  all  power, 
and  that  their  exclusion  was  a  tyrannous  persecution, 
evinced  sufficient  readiness  to  peiijetrate  this  dastardly 
crime. 

Vain  is  it  to  attribute  the  civil  war  of  England  to  the 
growth  of  freedom.  The  hberty  of  that  coinitry  had 
previously  preserved  it  from  intestine  commotion,  and  the 
stniggle  had  been-  for  everything  valuable — all  those  in- 
stitutions which  had  descended  from  their  aiicestoniL 
Mattel's  had,  indeed,  i)roceeded  farther  than  the  first 
assertoi-s  of  the  public  rights  had  anticipated ;  but  this 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  prince  and 
his  advisei's,  who,  in  their  attempt  to  establish  un  mingled 
despotism  in  the  place  of  a  limited  monarchy,  had  shaken 
and  subverted  the  pillars  of  the  constitution,  and  taught 
the  people  that  it  now  became  them,  as  the  origin  of  all 
just  power,  to  make  some  new  arrangement  which  might 
preserve  for  them  and  their  posterity  blessings  that, 
though  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  under  a  certain  form, 
they  had  sadly  experienced  were  no  longer  to  be  expected 
under  the  government  of  such  an  individual.  Though 
nothing  but  a  great  crisis  or  a  cerUiinty  of  a  grand  melio- 
ration can  justify  a  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
privileges,  for  attempting  to  alter  the  government ;  yet 
when  that  is  done  for  them,  when  the  i)rince  has  sapjml 
the  foundation  of  all  their  institutions,  as  well  as  instructed 
them  that  no  conditions  could  bind  him,  no  oaths  were  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  becomes  incumbent  on  them  to 
erect  a  new  structure,  they  are  no  longer  in  the  condition 
of  a  people  who,  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  specidative 
good,  subvert  a  valuable  government,  and  incur  the  risk 
of  [march}',  followed  by  mihtary  despotism.  WJiether 
the  English  adopted  the  mode  best  calculated  for  j>ublic 
happiness,  is  not  the  question  ;  but  a  suiTcy  of  the  trans- 
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actions  in  foreign  states  will  prove  with  what  little  justice 
the  convulsions  in  Britain  have  been  ascribed  to  the  free- 
dom of  lier  government.  Germany  had  long  been  afflicted 
with  the  most  sanguinary  contests :  all  men  know  how 
the  Low  Countries  were  desolated  in  the  last  age,  and  by 
what  a  bloody  stniggle  Holland  asserted  her  indepen- 
dence. From  the  despotism  of  the  French  government, 
that  country  had  rarely  been  without  insurrections ;  and 
the  religious  schism  liad  been  productive  of  horrors  which 
never  disgraced  the  Britisli  soil.  Henry  IV.  had  only 
reached  the  tlirone  of  France  tlirough  a  civil  war ;  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Huguenots,  with  the  civil  wars,  subse- 
quently, we  have  already  in  part  related.  Even  at  the 
very  moment  of  which  we  are  treating,  civil  war  seemed 
to  be  transferred  from  England  to  that  country ;  but  the 
war  of  the  Fronde,  with  whatever  spirit  of  vengeance  it 
was  attended,  was  as  ridiculous  as  destitute  of  any  legiti- 
mate object ;  and  the  royal  family  were  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt  by  a  people  wlio  afterwards  boasted 
of,  and  were  eulogised  for,  their  affection  to  kings.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Portugal  had  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  re-established  an  independent  monarchy  in  the  house 
of  Braganza. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new  government,  men's 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  that  important  subject ;  and, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  various  opinions  were  en- 
tertained, peculiar  notions  were  indulged  in,  and  many  of 
influence  were  disappointed  and  chagrined  that  their  own 
\-iew8  were  not  adopted.  But  the  question  which  princi- 
pally divided  men's  opinions  was,  whether  the  govern- 
ment should  be  monarchical  or  repubhcan.  The  liberal 
party,  still  attached  to  monarchy,  proposed  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late 
king,  both  because  the  eldest  son  had  already  appeared  in 
anus  against  the  people,  and  because  the  deviation  from 
tlic  ordinaiy  rules  of  succession  would  sufficiently  indicate 
the  national  choice,  and  render  the  king  dependent  upon 
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CHAP,  the  public  will ;  while,  by  preserving  the  crown  in  the 
.  y-  .  same  family,  the  ambition  of  private  men  would  be 
checked.  The  supporters  of  this  opinion  argued,  and 
with  justice,  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  what 
government,  in  the  abstract,  might  be  preferable,  but 
wliat,  as  most  suitable  to  the  present  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
stabiUty  and  happiness? — ^that  tlie  nation,  having  been 
always  accustomed  to  monarchy,  could  not,  without  a 
violent  shock,  pass  instantaneously  to  a  new  form  of 
govermnent,  which  necessarily  required  different  habits ; 
and  that,  while  monarchy  would  be  more  consonant  to  the 
general  sentiments,  the  election  of  a  king  from  one  of  the 
late  prince's  cliildren  would  so  improve  the  machine  of 
government,  as  to  afford  a  vast  field  for  meliorating  tlie 
various  institutions  of  society,  the  laws  and  rights  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  supporters  of  this 
view,  which  was  the  basis  of  that  adopted  forty  years 
afterwards,  argued  with  great  philosophical  precision. 
The  other  party  maintained,  that  the  melancholy  train  of 
events  which  had  lately  flowed  from  monarchy  proved 
that  it  was  absolutely  vicious,  and  that  no  regidations 
were  sufficient  to  check  the  growth  of  arbitrary  power  in 
a  prince  ;  that,  after  sucli  an  awful  lessson,  it  would  im- 
part little  wisdom  to  restore  the  same  form  of  government; 
that  a  republic  might  now  be  estabhshed  without  further 
revolution  or  difficulty ;  that  how  reasonable  soever  sub- 
mission might  have  been  to  a  monarchy,  provided  the 
king  ]iad  been  contented  with  the  portion  of  power  con- 
ceded to  him  by  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  that  such 
reasoning  could  no  longer  be  applicable,  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  attempts  to  overthrow  tlie  riglits  of  the 
people,  from  whom  liis  own  power  had  flowed,  the  old 
government  had  actually  been  brought  to  a  period ;  that 
the  present  opportunity  neglected,  another  could  never  be 
hoped  for ;  and  tliat  matters  ha\dng  been  once  settled  in 
a  different  channel,  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  expect,  as 
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criminal  to  attempt,  a  fresh  change  in  order  to  realise    chap. 
their  conception  of  a  more  perfect  form  ;  that  the  Dutch       y*    . 
repubUc  fully  evinced  the  practicability  of  estabUshing  a 
commonwealth,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  system ; 
that  by  electing  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  king, 
they  might  indeed  repress  the  ambition  of  private  men  in 
any  hope  of  reaching  the  throne,  but  they  held  out  an  in- 
consistent lesson  to  the  people,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
intimated  that  the  monarchy  was  elective,  and  taught  man- 
kind that  the  right  of  succession  was  a  principle  founded 
in  error ;  and  yet,  on  the  otlier,  they,  by  still  selecting  one 
of  the  family,  assured  them  that  there  was  an  inherent  ex- 
clusive right  in  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  the  inevitable 
effect  of  this  would  be  so  to  confirm  in  men's  minds  the 
old  principle  regarding  the  law  of  succession  that  they 
would  conceive  the  eldest  son  had  been  illegally  debarred 
the  throne,  and  the  Eoyalist  party  would  ever  be  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  this  impression,  in  order  to 
bring  him  in,  unconditionally ;  that  in  this  way  faction 
would  be  kept  up,  and  the  settlement  of  the  state  be  in 
such  jeopardy,  that  rigorous  and  arbitrary  measures  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  it :  but  that  the  simple  principle 
— that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power — was 
so  obvious  as  to  obtain  universal  assent.     It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  present  was  one  of  those  seasons  when 
men  were  not  only  at  full  liberty,  but  imperiously  called 
upon,  to  exercise  their  judgments  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  future  government ;  and  the  only  question  regards 
tlie    practicability   of  the  different   systems,  with  their 
stability  and  probable  benefits.      Tlie  mere  name  of  a 
repubUc  is  nothing  without  such  provisions  as  to  make 
even  bad  men  co-op(»rat(i  for  the  public  good ;  and  the 
idea  of  giving  the  national  council  all  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating to  offices,  a^  well  as  of  legislation,  could  not  fail 
to  be  productive  of  a   melancholy  result.     The   conse- 
quences of  the  plan  pursued  at  this  time,  and  the  benefits 
that  afterwards  accrued  from  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
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wealth 
upon. 


CHAP,  fully  establish  that  the  first  party  had  formed  the  justest 
_  ^'  .  eritiinate  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  emph-e.  But  let 
u.s  not  be  hsisty  in  condemning  men  for  not  seeing  all  the 
A  common-  effects  of  a  new  posture  of  afiairs.  The  form  of  a  com- 
monwealth was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  understood  to  be 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  proix):>itions  contained  in 
a  paper  called  the  '  Agreement  of  the  People.'  It  was  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  resolved  upon  that  the  parliament 
should  continue  its  powers  till  such  tranquiUity  should  be 
establislied  throughout  tlie  nation,  as  to  render  a  general 
election  upon  the  new  principles  no  longer  hazardous.* 

The  New  Seal,  which  had  been  ordered,  was  now  struck; 
and  the  crown  lands  and  fee-farm  rents  were  exposed  to 


NewSoaL 


•  As  Whit«;locke  refused  to  concur 
in  Uio  proceedinjrs  against  C'liarlefl, 
tlio  following  extract  from  liis  Jour- 
nal may  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
convorsation  is  betwe(?n  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsah*,  a  doctor  who  ac- 
companied the  prelate,  and  White- 
locke.  After  speaking  of  the  won- 
derful acts  of  tlie  parliament,  the 
archbishop  says — *'lhey  have  been 
indeed  wonderful ;  but,  with  your 
leave,  my  lord  ambassador,  we,  in 
these  partM,  doe  not  understand  what 
ncjcessity  you  were  putt  unto  to  take 
away  your  settled  and  nntient 
government  by  kings,  wholly  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  resolve  into  a  re- 
publique. —  WA.  It  was  judged  a 
prudence  and  necessity  uppon  the 
rarliament  party,  for  the  safety  and 
WM'uring  themselves  and  their  cause, 
after  tlieir  sword  had  been  drawn 
against  the  king,  not  only  to  throw 
away  the  scabbert,  butt  to  abolish 
kingly  government,  and  to  admit  no 
more  kings,  which  they  thought 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  them ; 
and  to  resolve  into  a  renublique,  that 
they  mi^'ht  enjoy  their  just  rights 
and  liberti(?s,  which  htid  been  invaded 
and  wrested  from  them  by  their 
kings.  Arch,  liutt  how  could  their 
consciences  be  satisfied,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  owne  rights,  to 
take  away  the  right  of  kings,  and  for 


their  own  safety  to  destroy  their 
king  ?  —  llTt.  Selfe  -  preserx-ation 
goes  farre  with  mortall  men  ;  and 
they  held  the  rights  of  a  people 
more  to  be  regarded  than  anythiog 
relating  to  a  particular  person  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  right  of  a  king  to 
goveme  a  people,  but  the  consent  of 
a  people  that  such  a  king  shall 
goveme  them ;  which,  if  he  doe  not 
according  to  justice  and  their  law, 
they  hold  that  the  people  for  whom, 
and*  for  whose  good,  and  for  preser- 
vation of  whose  righte,  he  is  entrusted 
as  the  supreme  olficer,  mav,  if  they 
please,  remove  him  from  ttat  office, 
and  uppon  this  ground  the  people's 
deputies,  in  our  supreme  coiuselL 
the  parliament,  thought  fitt  to  take 
away  the  government  by  kings,  and 
make  it  a  republique.  Dr,  It  is  no 
false  doctrine,  that  kings  are  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  wei*e  not  made  for  kings,  butt 
kings  for  the  people's  sake,  &c/  (vol 
i.  pp.  800,  801).  AMiitelocke  says 
to  the  chancellor — *  Everj-  govern- 
ment which  the  people  chooseth  is 
certainly  lawfull,  whether  by  kingly 
or  other ;  and  that  to  be  accomited 
best,  which  thev,  by  their  represen- 
tatives, doe  maVe  choice  of,  as  best 
for  them  and  their  condition/  Yet 
he  would  not  justify  the  execution 
of  Charles,  p.  389. 
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sale  ;  and,  lest  the  trappings  of  royalty  should  seduce  the     chap. 
people,  the  regalia  and  rich  furniture  of  the  royal  palaces    _  ^'    - 
were  disposed  of.      An  ordinance  was  likewise  passed, 
making  it  high  treason  to  proclaim  any  of  the  royal 
family.* 

Diu-ing  the  month  of  January,  the  Lords  had,  without  Howe  of 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  continued  to  iSed,*^ 
sit  in  their  judicial  capacity;  but,  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  they  made  an  exertion  to  secure  for  their  order  a 
share  in  the  new  government,  and,  for  that  purpose,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Commons,  intimating  their  readiness  to 
concur  with  them  in  a  general  settlement  of  pubUc  affairs : 
the  message  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  a  second 
and  third  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  but,  on  the  fourth,  the 
subject  underwent  a  debate,  and  the  House  having  divided, 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  advice  of  the  Peers  should 
not  be  taken.  It  was  settled,  however,  witliout  a  division, 
•that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  but  they  allowed  the  peers  to  be 
eligible  as  representatives  of  the  people.f  The  Commons 
voted,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  been  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  office  of  a  king  in  this  nation,  with  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person,  is  unnecessary,  bur- 
thensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.  Acts  were 
afterwards  passed  to  that  purpose — one  enjoining  an  en- 
gagement to  be  taken,  first  by  the  particular  classes,  then 
generally,  to  adhere  to  the  Commonwealth  without  a  king 
or  House  of  Lords ;  and  strange  it  is,  when  the  future 
conduct  of  Fairfax  is  considered,  to  find  him  actively  en- 
forcing this  very  engagement.  The  Lower  House  then 
changed  its  name  from  Commons  into  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  and  appointed  a  Council  of  State  Connca  of 

State. 
♦  Cobb.  Varl,  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  1281      (pp.  415,  41G). 
ei  seq, ;  Wbitelocke'a  Mem.  p.  376  et         t  Some  of  them,  as  the  Earl  of 
M7.  ;    Joum,    The    library    at    St.      Pembroke   for  Berks,  were   elected 
Jameses  was   saved    to  the  nation      members    for    shires   (Whitolocke, 
bj  Uie  interpodtion  of  Whitelocko      p.  396^  &c.). 
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CHAP,    to  manage  the  executive  part  of  public  business.    The 

^ r '  clioice  of  this  council  indicated  that  regard  to  rank  and 

wealth  wliich  generally  sways  the  public  mind.  There 
were  four  earls  and  four  lords  of  the  number,  with  many 
of  the  leading  characters,  as  St.  John,  Vane,  Cromwell, 
Whitelocke,  Martin,  and  Ludlow.*  The  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  was  reduced  to  a  small  number ;  but  out  of 
the  forty-one  secluded  members,  seven  were,  on  certain 
conditions,  permitted  to  return.  The  present  system,  as 
we  have  hinted,  was  never  more  than  a  temporary 
arrangement ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  to  have  been 
liable  to  many  objections,  since  the  scrambling  for  offices 
which  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  system  was 
fit  to  rend  the  legislature  into  ftictions,  and  lead  them  to 
neglect  the  public  for  private  interest.  Defective  as  it 
was,  however,  it  possessed  that  inherent  vigour  which 
belongs  to  all  popidar  assemblies ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  their  immediate  enemies,- 
it  taught  foreign  sUites  that  they  should  not  with  impmiity 
interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of  England.  The 
Religious  religious  establishment  was  not  neglected.  The  system 
was  Presbyterianism ;  but  such  a  presbytery  as  was 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  feelings  of  the  party  de- 
nominated Presbyterians ;  while  it  accorded  with  those 
of  the  Independents.  All  coercive  power  was  taken  from 
their  provincial  and  classical  assemblies,  and  nothing 
appeai-s  to  have  remained  to  them  but  the  power  of 
licensing  preachers,  and  the  ordinations.  The  consequence 
was,  that  those  of  the  Independent  principles  who  agreed 
with  them  on  all  points  of  doctrine  were  numerously 
admitted,  and  in  some  parts  encouraged  those  volmitary 
associations  which  were  so  agreeable  to  their  principles. 
The  partiality  of  the  presbyteries,  however,  in  liconsiucr 
preachers  having  been  complained  of,  ministers  were,  in 
1G53,   appointed   as   commissioners   for   that    purpose.f 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  381.  ^  Ihid.  p.  663. 


establish- 
ment. 
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Meantime,  some  of  the  smaller  parishes  were  united,  and  chap. 
the  larger  ones  divided.  The  tithes  were  regularly  paid ;  > .  ^'  ^ 
the  glebe  lands  were  vested  in  the  incumbents ;  and  to 
compensate  for  the  lands  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  added  to  the 
means  of  the  preaching  ministry.  There  were  about  ten 
thousand  benefices  in  England  ;  some  of  the  livings  were 
five  hundred,  six  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  and 
most  of  them  above  a  hundred.  ^  If  we  only  consider  the 
value  of  money,  and  comparative  riches  and  habits  of  the 
people  at  that  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  liighest  of  these 
livings  were  immense,  and  that  one  hundi'ed  would  give 
a  man  the  same  rank  in  the  community  as  six  hundred, 
at  least,  would  do  now.  As  one  instance  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  Sir  H.  Slingsby  kept  an  establishment  of 
thirty  servants  on  five  hundred  a  year.*  Thus  were  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  England  supported  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  and  their  learning  and  piety  corre- 
sponded with  their  livings.  The  universities  were  at 
tlie  same  time  amply  encouraged;  and  an  ambulatory 
ministry,  in  addition  to  the  clergy  settled  there,  was 
appointed  for  Wales,  which  continued  in  deplorable 
ignorance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  episcopal  beneficed 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  livings  without  any  com- 
pensation ;  and  we  have  already  pronounced  our  condem- 
nation of  the  measure.  The  parliament,  however,  now 
purged  of  members  allied  to  and  controlled  by  the  rigid 
IVesbyterians — who,  under  the  pretext  of  serving  God  by 
their  divine  establishment,  did  injustice  to  his  creatures — 
made  a  provision  for  the  episcopal  clergy.  Many  of  these, 
disappointed  of  ambition  through  the  favour  of  a  court, 
applied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  general  advancement  of  religion :  it  was  during 
the  Interregnum  that  the  Polyglot  Bible  wasj  by  the  great 

*  MemorialSf  pp.  25,  26. 
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learning  and  indiistrj'^  of  Dr.  Walton,  projected  and  exe- 
cuted. But,  in  tliis  state  of  things,  the  Eoyalists,  Episco- 
palians, and  rigid  Presbyterians  saw  notliing  but  confusion; 
and  a  worthy  prelate,  in  an  after  age,  mentions  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  were  even  falling  from  Christianity — that 
a  translation,  which,  however,  was  suppressed,  had  been 
made  of  the  Koran,  whence  he  infers  that  the  land  was 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Mahometanism.* 


•  This  subject  has  been  so  mis- 
represented, that  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Whiteloeke's  Journal  of 
hi.s  embassy  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able.    In  a  conference  one  day  with 
Christina,   she   remarked  that  *■  the 
J'apists  had  not  equal  liberty  with 
otliers,  as  they  ought  to  have. —  Wh. 
Tlieir  tenets  doe  not  consist  with  tho 
publique  peace  of  Protestant  princes 
and  states,  whom  they  esteem  here- 
ticks,  and  a  pood  service  to  God  to 
cutt  them   oft*.     Qw.    This    opinion 
some  have  vented  in  former  times ; 
but  now  their  interest  leads  them 
from  it,  and  they  doe  not  hold  it. — 
Wh.   I   doubt  they   still   retain  it. 
Qu.  I  pray  what  religion  doe  you 
professe  in  England? — Wh.  In  re- 
gaixi    your    majesty  doth    me    the 
honour    to    catechise    me,   I    shall 
answer  you  very  freely.    We  professe 
the  true  refonned  Protestant  Chris- 
tian religion :  we  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  our  Creator;  in  God  the  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer ;  and  in 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Comforter; 
three  persons,  and   one  God.     Qti. 
This  is  very  right,  and  these  are  the 
fundamentals  with  other  Protestant 
churches;  but  the  world  reports  a 
great  number  of  severall   d liferent 
religions  in  England,  some  Luthers, 
some  Calvins,  some  called  Indepen- 
dents, some  Anabaptists,  and  some 
yett  higher,  and  different  from  all 
the  rest,  whose  names  we  know  not. 
—  Wh.  Where  Luther  or  Calvin,  or 
others,  agree  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the   true   rule   to   walke  by, 
thcTe    the    profession    in     England 
agrees  with  them,  and  is  butt  one  in 
the  fundamcntalls  of  it ;  and  as  to 


the  difference  of  opinions  in  ceremo- 
nies, or  some  matters  of  worship  and 
discipline,  it  is  incident  to  men,  (u 
much  as  differences  of  counteuancea 
or  of  dyet ;  but,  in  the  maine,  they 
all  agree.     The  late  troubles  occa- 
sioned the  people  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  all  things,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  than  formerly; 
and  there  it  is  esteemed  the  highest 
tyranny  of  all  others,  to  tyrannise 
over    men^s   judgments     and    con- 
sciences.    Qu,  May  not  such  a  busi- 
ness as  that  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster  be  feared  by  you  to  be  the 
issue  of  these  differences  in  religion, 
especially  when  such  kind  of  men 
receive  countenance  ?     There  is  no- 
thing more  desperate  to  the  peace  of 
a  state,  than  tiie  fostering  of  such 
violent  incendiarj'es  as  these  kind  of 
people  are;    and  if  they  be  suffered 
to  grow,  and  spred   their  opinions 
uncontrouled,  it  will  prove  difficult 
to   reduce  them    to    order    againe. 
These  new  opinions  are  not  sprung 
up  from    those  who  now  professe 
them,  but  have  bin  instigated  bv 
your  enemies. —  Tilt,  Your  majestv''8 
obser\ation  is  most  right,  that  our 
enemies  have  fomented  these  differ- 
ences ;  and  the  more  care  and  vigil- 
ance   is    requisite    to    prevent   the 
daungers  of  them,  butt  hold  it  the 
best  way   to   neglect  them,   tpreta 
e:i'ole)icwU.     Thereby  they  will  fall 
of  themselves ;  when  a  public  notice 
and   pi-oceeding  against   them  will 
butt  make  them  the  more  consider- 
able, men  being  apt  to  take  in  with 
a  prosecuted  party  ;  and  new  fhngles 
please  the  vulgar,  who  can  least  dis- 
tinguish, and  are    sonest    mislead. 


HAMILTON  AND  OTHERS   TBIED   BT  PABLIAMENT. 


Jq  have  already  said  that  Hamilton,  Norwich,  Holland, 
Capel  were  referred  to  the  justice  of  parliament : 


many  with  us  hold  it  a  right 
rery  one  to  be  left  to  take  care 
[b   own   Boulc;  which  concerns 
butt  himselfe^   and  that    the 
strate  ought  not  to  confine  or 
cute  another  into  his  judgement, 
hat  which  concerns  the  other 
so  long  as  the  publiquo  peace  is 
n'ed,  to  which  the  law  of  Kng- 
hath  a  strict  regard ;  and  who- 
?r,  by  his  opinion  or  practice, 
rbes  that  peace,  is  to  be  severely 
ihed*    (vol.    i.    pp.    275-277). 
e  men  who  thought  and  reasoned 
fanatics?     (Rut  the  principle 
regarded  by  the  Presbvterians 
Tocious.     See  Baillie's  Let.  MS. 
iv.  pp.  501,  502.)      AVhiteliK-ke 
9  also  an  account  of  conversations 
he  had  with  the  Archbishop  of 
lie,  who,  says  he,  '  spake  Latin 
itly,  butt  not  pcdantickly,  and 
essed  hiniselfe  with  good  reason, 
td  with  chearfulness  and  learn- 
specially  out  of  the  Fathers  and 
in  authorities ;  and  he  was  more 
than   others  of  his  coate  in 
of  Holy  Scripture'  (p.  :388). 
some    discourse,    in    which 
locke  told  the  archbishop  that 
elates  in   England   had  been 
en  destnuiiofiy  but  tliat  there 
ot  wanting  learned   men   in 
d  to  interpret  the  Scriptures, 
ibishop  says — *  Then  vou  are 
for  the  report  goes,  that  you 
lot  learning,  and  that  you 
ing  downe  the  famous  uni- 
in  your  countrj',  whereby 
will  wholly  decay  and  Ije 
. —  Ifli.  That,  indeed,  is  an 
nd  I  assure  you  that  our 
«  were  never  in  a  more 
•  condition  than  tliey  now 
'.  I  am  glnd  to  henre  it; 
ess  I  have  not  met  with 
ing  in   a  soldier  as  you 
he  reader  need  not  be  re- 
'  "Whitelocke  was,  though 
an  ambassador,  appeared 
uilitar\'  garb.) — *  nh.  I 
tanly  learned^  but  our 


universities  are  full  of  eminent 
learned  men,  and  are  the  fountaiues 
from  whence  the  whole  land  is 
watered  with  the  streames   of  the 

?^ospell,  by  sending  out  learned  men 
rom  thence,  who  labour  in  Christ's 
vineyard.     Arch,   Are  your  minis- 
ters in  repute   among    you  ? —  Wh. 
Godly,  learned,  and  able  ministers 
were  never  in  greater  repute  than 
they  now  are.     Arch.  Butt  I  doubt 
their  meens  is  shortened  by  taking 
away  the  church  lands. —  Uli.  The 
lands  of   bishop<9,   of    deanes,    and 
chapters  are  sould ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment added   to  the  means   of  the 
preaching    ministry    near    50,(XX)/. 
sterling  yearly  more  than  they  had 
before.     Arch.  That  is  a  good  addi- 
tion.    Are  their  livings  in  parishes 
by  the  tithes,  as  ours  are,  and  of  good 
value? — Wh.  Their  maintenance  is 
by  tithes  in  their  respective  parishes, 
and  by  glebe-lands.     Some  of  their 
livings  are  worth  600/.,  (500/.,  700/. 
sterling  yearly,  and  most  above  1001. 
yearly.    Arch,  That  is  farre  beyond 
the  proportion  in  our  countrey.  How 
many  spiritual  livings  have  you? — 
TfVi.    There    be    in    England    near 
10,0(X)    benefices,    there    being    so 
many  parishes'  (id.  pp.  41«3,  414). 
An    excellent    publication    by  Mr. 
Ormc,   an   Independent  minister  in 
Perth,   The  Memoirs  of  Dr.   Owni^ 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  tliis 
subject,   and    deserves    the   serious 
attention  of  all  who  wish  for  further 
information  on  the  religious  parties 
of  that  age.     He  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  the  addresses 
to  the  Assembly  at  Westminster  by 
Presbyterian  divines,  entitled,  *  The 
Harmonious  Consent  of  the  Lanca- 
sliire  Ministers  with  their  Brether  at 
Loudon  : ' — *  A  toleration  would  be 
putting  a   sword    in    a    madman's 
nand  ;  a  cup  of  poison  into  the  hand 
of  a  cliild ;  a  letting  loose  of  madmen 
with  tin'brands  in  their  hands ;  and 
appointing  a  city  of  refuge  in  men's 
consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to ;  a 


CHAI 
V. 

"—    <»  • 

Trials  of 
Duke  of 
Hamilton, 
Earls  of 
Holland, 
Norwich, 

&C. 
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and  a  liigh  coui't  of  justice  was  now  erected  for  their  trial. 
Hamilton  liad  escaped  from  prison,  but  was  afterwards 


layinjr  of  a  stuinhliujr-block  before 
the  biimi  j  a  proclaiming  lilx^rty  to 
the  wolves  to  come  into  Christ's*  fold 
to  prey  upon  the  lambs.  Neither 
would*  it  be  to  provide  for  tender 
consciences,  but  to  take  away  aU 
cons(rience '  (p.  45).  We  mij^fht  give 
specimens  of  a  similar  style  from 
episcopalian  divines ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  let  us  jj^ve  one  from  a  states- 
man, in  addition  to  what  wo  have 
already  quoted  from  Clarendon. 
*The  House  of  Commons,'  savs 
SecreUiry  Nicholas,  m  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Edgman,  Nov.  4,  1047,  'hath 
again  voted  the  presbj-tery,  with 
liberty  for  tender  consciences,  which 
is  a  l)ack  door  to  let  in  all  sects  and 
heresies.  The  Socinians  now  begrin 
to  a])pear  in  great  numbei-s,  imder 
th«;  title  of  Kationalistfl ;  and  there 
are  a  sect  of  women  lately  come  from 
fort'ign  parts,  and  lodged  in  Soutli- 
wark,  called  (Juakers,  who  swell, 
shiver,  and  shake  ;  and  when  they 
come  to  themselves  (for,  m  all  the 
time  of  their  fits,  Mahomet's  Holy 
Ghost  converses  with  them),  they 
begin  to  preach  what  hath  been 
delivered  to  them  by  the  ^^pirit  * 
(Clar.  Papers f  vol.  ii.  p.  I38.*i.  See 
Neal  as  to  the  origin  of  this  sect, 
vol.  iv.  p.  'V2),  Nicholas  was  mis- 
taken. But  I  would  desire  the 
reader  to  compare  this  with  the 
passages  quoted  from  Whitelocke 
and  others,  and  then  say  where  the 
fanaticism  or  bigotry  wjis.  It  is 
extraordinaiy  that  >rr.  Hume,  a  phi- 
losopher, should  have  reiterated  too 
many  of  the  notions  promulgated  by 
men  who  laboured  to  darken  their 
understandings  with  fears  of  univer- 
sid  schism,  if  not  atheism,  Mahomot- 
anism,  &c.  (!i:c. 

liut,  in  his  account  of  Wales,  he 
is  most  egregiously  mi.'^tjiken.  He 
says  that,  *  almost  all  tlie  clerg}'  of 
Wales  having  Ixien  ejected,  itinerant 
preachers,  with  small  salaries,  were 
settled,  not  above  four  or  five  in  each 
county;   and  these,  being  furnished 


with  horse  at  the  public  expense, 
hurried  from  place  to  place,  and 
carried,  as  they  expressed  tnemselves, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.'  For 
this  he  refers  to  Dr.  John  Walker's 
attempt,  and  continues  :  *  They  were 
all  of  them  of  the  lowest  birth  and 
education,  who  had  deserted  me- 
chanical trades  in  order  to  follow 
their  new  profession.     And  in  thi* 

§  articular,  as  well  as  in  their  wan- 
ering  life,  they  pretended  to  be 
truly  apostolical.*  Now,  as  we  are 
well  iniormed  by  Neal,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Wales  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  Christian  knowledge,  their 
language  was  little  understood,  their 
clergy  were  ignorant  and  idle,  so 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  sermon  from 
one  quarter  to  another.  The  pet»ple 
had  neither  Bibles  nor  Catecuisms, 
nor  w^as  there  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance for  such  as  were  capable  of 
instructing  them.  The  parliament, 
therefore,  on  Febniaiy  22,  1640, 
passed  an  Act  for  the  better  propaga- 
tion and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales,  for  the  ejecting  scimdalous 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  re- 
dress of  some  grievances — to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  three  years.  So 
intent  wa.<*  the  parliament  on  this 
8ubj(jct,  that  it  devoted  everj-  Friday, 
says  Whitelocke,  to  consider  tfie 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  it 
(Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  15 ;  Whitelocke). 
What  hnppeneu  fnmi  this?  Tlie 
following  passage  occurs : — '  Letters, 
that  since  the  Act  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Wales,  there  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  good  preachers  in 
the  thirteen  Welch  counties :  mi>st 
of  them  preached  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  That  in  everj*  market  to^-n 
there  were  phiced  one*  schoolmaster, 
and  in  most  great  towns  two  school- 
maiiters,  able,  k^amed,  and  unitTrm'tif 
men '  (lie,  indeed,  says  nothing  of 
their  hi/ih).  *  That  the  tithes  were 
all  employed  to  the  uses  directed  by 
the  act  of  parliament : — 1.  To  main- 
tain godly  ministers ;  2.  Schoolmas- 
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seized  and  arraigned  as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  conse- 
quently as  an  English  peer  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  He  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English 
court,  as  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  arguing  that  his 
title  of  earl  of  Cambridge  did  not  constitute  him  a  sub- 
ject of  England ;  but  it  was  held  that,  as  not  contented 
merely  with  the  title,  he  had  sat  as  an  English  peer  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  claimed  and  exercised  all  the 
privileges  of  a  peer  of  that  realm,  he  had  necessarily 
subjected  himself  to  English  jurisdiction,  and  his  plea 
was  overruled  :  his  other  pleas  met  with  a  similar  fate  ; 
and  he  was  condemned,  and  suffered.  Capel  argued  that 
he  was  not  hable  to  trial  at  all,  for  that,  on  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  there  was  a  special  article  for  quarter  to 
the  officers,  and  on  that  lie  claimed  his  hfe  and  freedom. 
Tlie  general,  Lord  Fairfax,  was  examined  as  to  the  im- 
port of  the  articles,  (the  words  did  not  warrant  Capel's 
construction,)  and  he  declared  that  it  meant  only  exemp- 
tion from  military  execution,  not  from  public  justice.  It 
was  clearly  estabhshed  that  such  was  the  understanding 
of  parties  at  the  time  that  the  articles  were  entered  into. 
Capel  had  commenced  his  career  a  vehement  assertor  of 
pubhc  Uberty ;  but,  soon  seduced  by  the  court,  he  thence- 
forth professed,  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  the  throne.     Such  an  individual  was  not 
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tere;  3.  The  fifth  part  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  ejected  cierf/t/ ;  4. 
To  pay  taxes;  5.  To  pay  the  olKcera' 
(p.  54i^).  Thoi«e  who  desire  more 
iaforinatioQ  on  this  subject,  I  would 
advise  to  consult  Neal,  vol.  iv.,  where 
they  will  find  the  erroueoiL«?ne.s8  of 
IIume*8  statement  fully  verified. 

I  have  already  said  a  good  deal 
about  the  religion  of  the  age.  Hume's 
account  is  always  extravagant;  but 
I  am  astonished  that  even  he  should 
have  written  note  o  to  vol.  vii.  The 
Btory  of  the  six  soldiers,  taken  from 
Clement  Walker,  is,  considering  the 
authority,  worthy  of  no  considera- 
tion.    The  remainder  of  the  note  is 


unsupported  altogether.  But  are 
extravagances  by  a  few  individuals 
sufficient  to  stigmatise  a  whole  ageP 
Because  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  arose 
then,  we  are  apt  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  misled.  As  for  tithes,  a  party 
did  desire  their  abolition,  and  some 
other  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy 
as  less  oppressive ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment resolved  to  continue  the  tithes 
till  some  other  provision,  '  as  large 
and  an  honourabley'  were  agreed  upon 
(Whitelocke,  p.  19;J).  the  clergy 
were  judiciously  prohibited  from  in- 
terferino:  with  affairs  of  state  (Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1305). 
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CHAP,  likely  to  meet  with  much  compassiou,  and  the  high  tone 
__  ^'  ^  with  which  he  vindicated  his  conduct,  though  it  pleased 
his  own  party,  and  is  naturally  admired  by  a  generous 
reader,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  men  to  wliom  the 
civil  war  appeared  in  ail  its  native,  disgusting  defonnity. 
He  was  condemned,  and  died  intrepidly.  The  Earls  of 
Holland  and  Norwich  were  also  condemned,  but  their 
cases  were  referred  to  the  parliament.  That  of  Norwich 
was  first  heard,  and  the  Ilouse  was  equally  divided  in 
regard  to  granting  hhn  a  pardon,  or  allowing  the  sen- 
tence to  Uike  its  course.  The  Speaker's  vote  was  tlierefore 
called  for ;  and  he  having  received  a  kindness  from  that 
nobleman,  voted  in  his  favour.  When  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland  was  heard,  the  House  was  again  equally 
divided,  and  the  Speaker's  vote  was  consequently  called 
for.  Holland  was  both  a  better  private  character  than 
Norwich,  and  a  preferable  citizen  ;  but  the  same  affec- 
tion did  not  sway  the  breast  of  the  Speaker,  and  he  sealed 
his  doom.* 

The  present  settlement  was  not  agreeable  to  many 
attached  to  the  Eepublican  cause,  to  whom  it  appeared 
tliat  the  parliament,  from  fondness  of  power  only,  delayed 
to  establish  mattere  on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  called 
the  '  Agreement  of  the  People.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  argued,  in  its  own  defence,  that  the  present  go- 
vernment was  never  intended  for  anything  more  than  a 
temporary  arrangement,  till  the  public  tranquillity  was 
sufficiently  restored  for  a  general  election  ;  and  that  it 
was  their  object  to  compose  matters,  and  to  allow  full 
time  calmly  to  weigh  all  propositions,  before  they  finally 
determined  on  the  future  constitution.  Part  of  the  army, 
however,  was  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  a  portion  resisted, 
but  were  quickly  reduced.  The  invidious  name  of  Levellers 
was  revived,  and  applied  to  them,  while  the  absurd  pro- 
ceedings of  about  thkty  fanatics  afforded  a  pretext,  which 

♦  Whitelocko,  p.  ZlQetscq. ;  Iloweirs  Stat-e  Trials,  vol.  iv.  p.  1175  ftseg. 
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was  too  much  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ruling  party,  chap. 
as  well  as  by  the  Eoyalists,  for  accusing  those  popularly  ^ — r^ — 
inclined  of  being  corrupted  with  the  same  silly  and  ridi- 
culous notions.  These  thirty  fanatio>s,  under  the  guidance 
of  one  Everard,  who  had  once  been  a  soldier,  and  now 
professed  himself  a  prophet,  proceeded  with  spades  in 
their  hands  to  dig  the  earth,  when  Everard  predicted  on 
the  spot  that  all  things  would  soon  be  in  common.  This 
ridiculous  proceeding  ended,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
these  foolish  people's  returning  to  their  occupations.* 
John  Lilburn,  and  others,  were  more  formidable.  They 
presented  their  propositions  for  the  new  government,  and 
were  supported  by  a  very  large  party.  Their  propositions 
differed  little  from  those  contained  in  the  '  Agreement  of 
the  People ;'  but  as  Lilburn  used  the  language  and  de- 
meanour of  dictator  to  the  parliament,  whose  measures 
lie  arraigned,  he  was  a  second  time  imprisoned,  and  many 
took  a  deep  interest  in  his  suffering.  Lilburn  was  ever 
consistent ;  with  the  spirit  that  he  had  formerly  opposed 
the  court,  he  now  opposed  the  parliament  as  disinclined 
to  estabhsh  such  public  liberty  as  might  compensate  for 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  We  may,  perhaps, 
allow  that  he  was  hasty  in  condemning  the  public  mea- 
sures; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  honest  in 
maintaining  his  principles  :  his  talents  were  considerable ; 
his  personal  courage  beyond  the  reach  of  fear,  and  his 
resolution  immovable.  Always  inflexible,  however,  he 
was  accused  of  never  being  satisfied  with  anything  ;  and 
it  was  humorously  remarked  of  him,  that  if  there  were 
no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself,  *  John  would 
be  against  Lilbum,  and  Lilburn  against  John.'f 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  transac-  irUh 
tioiis  in  Lreland.     The  CathoUcs  there  were  divided  into  "^^^^ 


•  Wbitelocke,  p.  300  e<  wy.  p.  309  et  sea, ;  Cobbett'a  :PiKrU  Hid. 
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two  parties, — the  aboriginal  Irish,  and  those  of  the  Pale, 
\vh<>,  as  of  English  descent,  were  called  the  EnglLsh-IrLsh. 
Wo  have  already  seen  that  tlie  old  Irisli  were  not  only 
more  bigoteil  and  ignorant  than  those  of  the  Pale,  but 
inflamed  with  deeper  passions.  The  Marquis  of  Orraoiid 
liad,  as  has  been  stated,  negotiated  a  peace  more  advan- 
tageous to  tlie  Protestants  than  the  terms  agreed  upon 
by  (ilamorgan,  who  acted  along  with  the  nuncio  in  con- 
se(jiienee  of  secret  powers  from  Charles  ;  but  the  nuncio, 
secure  of  the  royal  support,  though  it  durst  not  be  avowed, 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  thundering  forth  anathe- 
mas against  those  who  adhered  to  it,  and,  with  the  old 
Irish,  continued  the  war  for  better  terms.  Ormond,  having 
left  Ireland,  concerted  new  dispositions  with  the  king  and 
queen,  and  seduced  from  the  Protestant  side  Inchiquiu, 
wlio  had  fought  liitherto  against  the  Catholics.  When 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  army  was  recalled, 
Inchiquin,  joining  the  troops  with  the  moderate  Catholics, 
turned  himself  against  the  wilder  party,  who  refused  to 
be  bound  by  the  treaty ;  and  while  he  compelled  Owen 
O'Xeil  to  cross  the  Shannon,  Clanricarde  besiejred  the 
ninu'io  in  the  town  of  Galway.  Ormond  now  landed, 
and  concluded  a  second  peace,  nearly  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  fn-st,  that  both  parties  miglit  be  united  against  the 
English  parliament.  As  the  king's  heutenant,  his  govern- 
ment over  all  that  disowned  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  nominally  acknowledged,  but  it  was  subject  to 
the  control  of  twelve  commissioners  till  tlie  peace  should 
be  finally  ratified  by  the  legislature. 

The  hopes  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  soon  miserably 
blighted  by  a  total  defeat,  which  Inchiquin,  their  new 
commander,  received  from  Jones,  the  parliamentaiy 
general.  Ormond  was  however,  early  in  the  spring, 
prepared  to  take  the  field,  and,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  marched  towards  Dubhn,  having  reduced 
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several  garrisons  by  the  way.  His  object  for  the  re-  chap. 
(luction  was  to  obstruct  supplies  by  sea ;  but  the  plan  ~  ^;  • 
failed,  and  he  received  a  total  defeat  from  Jones.  The 
English  parliament  had  been  hitherto  obhged,  in  some 
measure,  to  neglect  Irish  affairs ;  but,  now  that  peace 
was  established  at  home,  it  determined  to  evince  the 
vigour  of  its  counsels  in  the  neighbouring  isle.  Crom-  Cromwell 
well  was  therefore  sent  as  lord-lieutenant  and  commander-  JJ^^'Sl^ 
in-chief  He  set  sail  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  hia 
and  foot,  all  animated  with  that  spirit  which  the  dis- 
gusting atrocities  of  the  Irish  had  inspired  into  the  hearts 
of  zealous  Protestants.  It  was  not  the  temper  of  this 
intrepid  leader  to  lose  an  instant  in  striking  an  important 
blow  ;  and  he  soon  let  the  Irish  feel  both  his  ability  and 
vengeance.  Marching  to  Drogheda,  he  determined  im- 
mediately to  reduce  it,  though  garrisoned  with  two 
thousand  foot  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  deemed  by 
the  governor  to  be  impregnable  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  place  was  taken  at  the  third  assault,  and  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inhabitants,  put  to  the 
sword.  Those  saved  were  destined  for  the  plantations. 
This  has  been  generally  condemned  as  excessively  cruel 
and  sanguinary,  and  it  undoubteilly  was  a  terrible  act ; 
but  men  must  ever  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  and 
feelings  of  their  own  times.  Such  had  been  the  in- 
describable atrocities  of  the  Irish, — who,  not  content 
with  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  an  unsuspecting  moment  of  security,  had 
inflicted  upon  their  unresisting  victims  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments, — that  the  gates  of  mercy  were  barred 
against  them  in  every  breast ;  and  Cromwell,  by  denying 
quarter,  which  they  never  granted,  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Protestants.  The 
argument  of  that  leader  was,  that,  by  rigour  in  the  outset, 
he  would,  in  reality,  save  blood,  by  inclining  the  Catholics 
to  immediate  subjection.     To  blacken  the  measure,  how- 
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CHAP,  ever,  it  lias  been  said  that  the  majority  of  the  garrisnn 
.,  ^'  ,.  were  Protestants;  but  the  statement  is  not  authenticated: 
had  it  even  been  so,  however,  and  the  fact  been  known 
to  Cromwell,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  presuming,  it 
would  not  have  lessened  the  public  abhorrence  at  their 
conduct,  since,  by  their  alliance  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  supporting  tliem  in  their  measures,  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  renegadoes  from  their  own  principles, 
and  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  party  with  whom  they  co- 
operated. 

The  fate  of  Di'ogheda  struck  such  universal  terror,  that 
everywhere  the  CathoUcs  talked  of  ti-eatiiig,  and  places 
of  strength  yielded  at  his  approach.  Ormond,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  into  complete  disgrace  with  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestant  troops  under  Inchiquin  revolted  to 
Croinwell,  by  which  all  the  towns  in  Munster  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  season,  however,  was  so  far  advanced 
before  he  attempted  Waterford,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Owen  O'Xcil  had,  in  consequence  of  his  disagreement 
with  Ormond,  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
English  parliament;  but,  as  all  his  offers  were  sternly 
rejected,  he  again  united  witli  Ormond,  who  now  en- 
tertained hopes  of  combining  all  parties  to  resist  Crom- 
well in  the  spring.     That  great  aiptain  took  the  field 
early  in  the  season,  and  was  preparing  for  a  second  at- 
tempt  on   Waterford,  when  he  was   recalled,   and  the 
cx)mmand  transferred  to  Ireton,  under  the  title  of  deputy. 
Ireton  was  not  the  man  to  lose  the  decisive  moment. 
What  Cromwell  had  projected  he  executed  ;  and  Water- 
ford (which,  with  other  towns,  had  refused  to  agi'ee  with 
Ormond)    was   immediately  reduced.      These   successes 
brought  the  power  of  the  Cathohcs  so  low,  that  they  had 
scxircely  an  army  to  take  the  field  ;    and  Ormond,  de- 
spised by  the  soldiers,  and  execi*ated  by  tlie  clei'gy,  was 
obliged  to   surrender  his  command  to  the  Marquis  of 
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Clanricarde,  and  leave  the  kingdom.  Limerick  was  now  chap. 
the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  possession  of  the  .,,'.. 
Irish  ;  and  such  jealousy  did  the  party  that  held  it  en- 
tertain of  the  other  faction,  that  they  refused  admission 
to  Clanricarde.  As  the  town  was  besieged,  a  party, 
under  Lord  Muskerry,  advanced  to  its  relief ;  but  as  they 
were  beaten  back  by  Lord  Broghill,  the  magistrates  de- 
termined to  surrender  the  place  on  terms.  The  Bishops 
of  Limerick  and  Emly,  then  in  the  town,  perceiving  that 
they  would  be  deUvered  up  as  victims  to  the  conquerors, 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  citizens  if  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  treaty ;  and  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  in  spite  of  the  threat,  they  actually  excom- 
municated the  city,  and  published  a  perpetual  interdict 
against  it,  recallable  only  by  their  retracting  the  negotia- 
tion. The  governor,  Hugh  O'Neil,  Ukewise  laboured  to 
prevent  a  treaty ;  but  a  party  of  the  soldiers,  under 
Colonel  Fennell,  having  given  admission  to  about  two 
hundred  of  the  besiegers,  the  town  capitulated.  By  the 
articles,  the  soldiers  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but 
liad  liberty  to  march  where  they  pleased.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  allowed  three  months  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  goods  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  that  should 
be  allotted  to  them  by  the  pariiament.  The  mayor,  the 
governor,  and  the  two  bishops  were  excepted.  One  of 
the  bishops,  Limerick,  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier ; 
the  other,  with  the  mayor,  was  hanged ;  the  governor 
was  shot 

This  siege  proved  fatal  to  the  deputy,  whose  weak 
constitution  sank  under  the  fatigue.  The  celebrated 
Ludlow  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  and  prosecuted 
the  reduction  of  that  kingdom.* 

The  Scottish  commissioners  had,  in  conformity  with 

♦  Ludlow,  vol.  L  p.  293  et  sej. ;  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  315  et  aeq,;  Clap. 
Carte's  Ormonde,  yoL  ii. ;  White-  Hist.  vol.  vi  pp.  550  et  seq,,  612  el 
locke,  p.  891  et  eeq,  \  Milton  a  Prase      seq. ;  vol.  viii.  p.  121  et  seq. 
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CHAP,     tlieir  instructions,  protested,  not  only  against  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  late  king,  but  even  against  the 


Rupture      ncw  government.     The  English  parUament,  however,  fiir 
i^d.  from  attending  to  their  protestations,  treated  their  over- 

tures with  contempt,  and  proposed  that  the  Scots  should 
hkewise  establish  a  republic,  and  enter  into  a  federal 
union  with  England.  This  was  considered  as  adding 
insult  to  injury  ;  and,  on  their  continued  complaints,  they 
were  ignominiously  conducted  to  the  borders,  and  dis- 
missed the  countr}\* 
^^^^  Scotland  was  neither  disposed  nor  prepared  to  erect 

itself  into  a  commonwealth.  The  aristocracy  were  so 
powerful,  that  monarchical  authority  was  necessary  to 
restrain  them,  and  afford  protection  to  the  other  ranks. 
The  clei'gy  indeed  formed  a  considerable  counterpoise, 
by  uniting,  under  their  direction,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  were  not  immediately  dependent  on  the 
aristocracy  ;  but  as,  from  the  state  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  bulk  of  the  population  depended  on  the 
landijwners,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  failed  to  afford 
an  extensive  protection.  The  aristocracy  derived  their 
titles,  and  nominally  their  lands  too,  from  the  crown; 
and  they  were  not  strangers  to  the  disposition  of  their 
vassals  to  shake  off  their  oppressive  feudal  tenures,  and 
otherwise  curb  their  power.  They  mdeed  desired  to 
transfer  the  authority  of  the  throne  to  themselves ;  but 
they  knew  that  the  appearance  of  monarchy  was  necessary 
to  the  preseiTation  of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
they  perceived  that  the  attempt  to  estabhsh  a  common- 
wealth with  the  preservation  of  their  own  power  would 
probably  lead  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  recall  the 
king,  when  they,  as  opposing  the  measure,  would  incur 
general  ruin. 

With  what  views  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had 

•  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  273  et  seq.,      et  seq.  ;  Cobbett's   Pari    Hid.  vol 
also  271  et  serj.;  Wliitelocke,  p.  307      iii.  p.  1277  et  seq. 
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been  entered  intx),  we  have  already  suflSciently  explained,  chap. 
That  many  were  piously  disposed,  cannot  be  disputed :  ,  \  -^ 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  expected  the  lucrative  offices 
of  church  and  state  as  a  retiun  for  confemng  the  benefit 
of  the  Presbyterian  system  on  England.  The  EngUsh, 
therefore,  gave  them  no  credit  for  their  zeal,  alleging 
that  their  God  was  forms,  and  the  tenth  of  every  man's 
estate.  The  army  of  sectaries,  as  they  denominated  that 
of  England,  had  blasted  all  their  expectations  ;  but  they 
flattered  themselves  that  the  body  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  generahty  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  hated  the 
sectaries  no  less  than  themselves  did — an  opinion  in 
which  they  were  confinned  by  the  outcry  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  on  the  late  king's  death.  They  inferred, 
therefore,  that,  could  they  raise  an  army,  and,  having 
recalled  the  king  on  their  own  terms,  use  his  name  in  an 
expedition  into  England,  they  should  be  joined  by  such 
numbers  as  might  effectuate  his  restoration,  and  if'  they 
rigorously  excluded  the  Malignants  and  Engagei's,  really 
place  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  Such  were  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Covenanters  ;  but  the  more 
rigid — as  they  in  reahty  justified  the  execution,  how- 
ever they  might  declaim  against,  because  they  abhorred, 
the  instruments  by  which  it  was  accomphshed — were 
cold  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  to  involving  their 
country  in  a  war  with  England,  and,  at  all  events, 
laboured  to  render  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  monarch  so  severe  as 
would  have  left  him  scarcely  the  shadow  of  authority, 
and  converted  him  into  their  tool,  the  EoyaUsts  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  ascendency  by  restoring  him  uncon- 
ditionally, and  thus  so  binding  him  to  them  as  to  make 
it  his  interest  to  entrust  them  wholly  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  In  their  purpose  to  exclude  those 
classes  from  all  share  of  power,  the  ruling  party  acted  on 
principles  of  sound  poUcy — nay,  in  self-defence ;  since,  once 
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CHAP. 
V. 


Charles  II. 
proclaimed 
in  Scot- 
land. 


admitted,  they  might  soon,  with  the  royal  aid,  have  at- 
tained the  rule,  not  only  defeating  all  the  ends  of  the 
Covenant,  but  putting  themselves  in  a  condition  to  crush 
its  adherents.  But  the  Presbyterians  in  general  resolved 
to  exclude  the  Malignants  from  all  share  in  either  the 
civil  or  military  department ;  aware  that,  once  admitted 
into  either,  they  should,  with  the  king's  assistance,  soon 
become  the  ruling  faction.  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
an  attempt  by  ^lonro  and  Middleton  to  restore  the  king 
unconditionally  was  insUmtly  put  doAvn,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  who  had  been  sixteen  months  in  prison, 
brought,  as  an  example,  to  the  scaffold.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  and  such  the 
views  of  the  prevailing  one ;  yet,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  the  parliament,  under  the  guidance  of  this  body, 
order  the  son  to  be  proclaimed  Charles  11.,  king  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  '  iis  the  righteous 
heir  and  lawful  successor.'  But,  they  added,  '  upon  the 
condition  of  his  good  behaviour  and  strict  observation  of 
the  Covenant,  and  his  entertaining  no  other  persons  about 
him  but  such  as  were  godly  men,  and  faithful  to  that 
obligation  ;' — 'a  proclamation,'  observes  Clarendon,  *so 
strangely  worded,  that  though  it  called  him  tlieir  king, 
manifested  enough  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  subject  to 
their  determinations  in  all  the  paits  of  his  government' 
That  the  young  king  might  be  brought  to  Scotland  upon 
proper  terms,  commissioners  were  sent  from  the  Scottish 
Chari  parliament  to  the  Hague  to  arrange  the  business  with 
the  Hague,  him.  Miserable  as  was  the  condition  of  that  prince,  and 
reaty,&c.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  £^,^^,  attendants  were  into  factions,  they  were 


omrnis- 
■ioners 
from  Scot- 
land to 


*  Clnr.  Ifi^t.  vol.  vi.  p.  275  et  seq. ; 
Buniet's  Mem.  p.  388;  Hint.  vol.  i. 
p.  40;  Whitelocke,  p.  578.  Arjfvlewaa 
accused  of  iustigating  Huntley's  exe- 
cution ;  but  it  appears,  by  Father 
ilay'8  Memoirs,  that  Argjle  retired 
from  the  parliament  aj?  discontented 
at  the  measure :  and  though^  as  might 


be  expected,  the  author  accuses  that 
nobleman  of  having  secretly   em- 

r loved  aU  his  intiuence  to  compass 
luntley's  death,  charity  would  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of 
better  authority,  that  the  charge  is 
unfounded  (Whitelocke,  p.  393). 
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all  enraged  to  find  that  the  Scottish  commissioners,  instead  chap. 
of  inviting  Charles  back  without  conditions,  acted  rather  ^  Y*  ^ 
like  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state  than  what  they  ima- 
gined became  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To  Charles  also 
resorted,  with  others  of  the  same  class,  the  lords  of  the 
Engagement,  Lauderdale,  Callendar,  and  Lanerick,  now, 
by  his  brother's  death,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had,  of 
course,  a  different  policy  to  pursue.  About  the  same 
time  also  came  the  thorough  Scottish  Eoyalists  or  Malig- 
iiants,  Montrose,  Kinnoul,  and  Seaforth.  Lauderdale  was 
so  infuriated  against  Montrose,  whose  barbarities  and  in- 
discriminate slaughter  upon  his  countrymen  he  expatiated 
upon,  that  he  refused  to  have  communication  with  him, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather  the  king  never  was 
restored,  than  by  the  assistance  of  such  a  man  as  James 
Graham  :  so  he,  in  consequence  of  Montrose's  attainder, 
denominated  that  individual,  whom  he  likewise  pronounced 
the  author  of  all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  Montrose, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  misled  by  childish  prophecies, 
imagined  himself  the  destined  restorer  of  Charles,  advised 
that  prince  to  disdain  all  propositions,  and  trust  to  his 
valiant  achievements  alone  for  the  recovery  of  his  crowns. 
The  lords  of  the  Engagement,  perceiving  that  all  would 
be  lost  by  a  coaUtion  with  Montrose,  advised  Charles  to 
agree  with  the  commissioners  from  the  parliament,  hoping 
that,  on  the  restoration,  they  might  recover  their  own 
influence,  while  they  mitigated  the  tenns  to  him.  But 
Hyde  and  others  strenuously  advised  Charles  against  such 
an  agreement,  and  trusting  his  person  in  Scotland  without 
an  armed  force.  Such  a  measure  they  naturally  abhorred, 
as  pregnant  with  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  all  who  had 
suffered  in  the  royal  cause.  They  therefore  supported 
Montrose  ;  and  while  the  negotiation  was  continued  with 
the  commissioners,  measures  of  a  veiy  different  nature 
were  agitated  and  determined  on.  We  have  already 
detailed  the  state  of  affairs  in  Lreland  some  time  before 
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CHAP,     tlic  arrival  of  Cromwell ;  and  matters  being  represented 
^*        as  far  more  flourishing  than  they  were,  Charles  was  ad- 


vised to  transport  himself  thither,  and  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  commanded  by  Ormond  and  Inchi- 
quin  ;  while  he  secretly  granted  a  commission  to  Montrose 
to  levy  troops  in  Scotland,  and  subdue  that  kingdom  un- 
conditionally to  tlie  royal  j)ower.  This  plausible  scheme 
was,  however,  soon  defeated.  Montrose,  who  had  already 
so  fully  shown  his  aptitude  to  commit  the  base  and 
dastardly  crime  of  assassination,  now  stained  his  character 
Assassina-  with  that  enoiTnity  on  the  person  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had 
DorLiiaufl.  ^ctcd  as  assistant  counsel  against  the  late  king,  and  was 
now  English  resident  at  the  Hague.  Twelve,  according 
to  Clarendon  '  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,'  under  his  employ- 
ment, perpetrated  the  deed,  as  Dorislaus  was  unsus- 
piciously seated  at  table  in  his  own  lodgings.  Dorislaus 
had  been  bred  at  Leyden,  was  afterwards  a  professor  ia 
Gresham  College,  and  had  acted  as  judge-advocate  in 
Essex's  army.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  Eoyahsts,  tliis  un- 
manly crime  was,  not  long  after,  committed  on  Ascham, 
who  was  sent  as  resident  to  Madrid ;  and  it  continued  to 
be  attempted  on  others  :  even  Whitelocke  was  threatened 
during  his  embassy  in  Sweden.  When  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus  w^as  announced  to  the  English  government,  it, 
with  its  accustomed  vigour,  took  it  so  imperiously  up, 
that  the  States  were  obliged  to  do  something,  though, 
according  to  Clarendon,  they  proceeded  *with  great 
gra\aty,  and  more  than  ordinary  respect  to  the  king,* 
conducting  the  inquisition  very  slowly,  and  with  sucli 
formahties  that  the  assassins  might  escape.  They,  how- 
ever, intimated  to  the  king,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  their  territory.  This  somew^hat  obstiiicted 
the  preparations,  and  many  advised  to  delay  them  tQl  the 
parties  in  Ireland  w^ho  declared  for  him  had  composed 
their  mutual  animosities.  It  was  also  deemed  proper  that 
Charles  should  visit  his  mother  at  Paris  previous  to  the 
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expedition.    In  the  meantime,  Montrose,  carried  away  by    chap. 
prophecies  and  predictions,  to  which  he  '  was  naturally  ^     ^/    ^ 
given,'  that  he  alone  should  subdue  Scotland,  and  success- 
fully lead  an  army  into  England  for  the  same  object,  pre- 
pared to  make  a  descent  on  the  Scottish  coast* 

Tlie  Covenanters,  eager  to  effectuate  the  restoration  of  Another 
Charles  on  their  own  terms,  sent  to  him  a  second  deputa-  to  cShm 
tion  by  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Lothian.   The  necessities  ^™  ^^ 
of  the  French  court  had  obliged  Charles  to  remove  to  Treaty  of 
Jersey ;  but,  under  the  pretext  that  the  island  had  not  ^"*^ 
sufficient  accommodations,  the  treaty  was  transferred  to 
Breda.      The  propositions   carried   by  these   noblemen 
were,  that  Charles  should  not  only  take  the  Covenant 
himself,  but  impose  it  on  all  classes  without  toleration ; 
that  Malignants  should  be  of  course  excluded,  and  the 
monarch  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  parliament  in 
civil  affairs,  and  of  the  assembly  in  ecclesiastical    Against 
propositions  so  severe  towards  the  Eoyalists,  that  party 
bitterly  declaimed,  representing  them  as  injurious  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  and  unworthy  of  the  present, 
eitlier  as  a  sovereign  or  as  a  man ;   as  destructive  of 
monarchy,  and  sacrilegious  to  the  church.      The  most 
galling  part  of  the  proceeding,  however,  was,  that  the 
commissioners  were  restrained  from  intimating  any  pur- 
pose to  i-egain  for  him  the  English  throncf 

Charles  was  advised,  not  only  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  by  his  own  mother,  to  the  hypocritical  act  of  taking 
the  Covenant ;  and  whatever  scruple  of  conscience  he 
might  affect  on  the  subject,  his  real  motive  for  protract- 
ing the  treaty  was,  that  Montrose  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  the  reahsing  of  his  extravagant  promises. 

♦  Clar.  Hid,  vol.  vi.  ip,  271  et  seq,;  oppoBing  the  treaty  ?    (Journal   of 

fiee  p.  278  et  seq.    Clarendon  accuses  Jl  hitelocke^s  Embiissyy  and  Menw^ 

the  lords  of  the  Engagement  of  being  rials ;  Baillie*8  Let,  vol.  iii.  p.  06  « 

actuated  only  with  a  desire  of  being  seq,) 

restored  to  their  estates   (p.  307).  t  Clar.  Ilisi.  voL  vi.  pp.  353  et  seq,, 

But  what  were  his  own  motives  for  377,  397  et  aeq. 
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CHAP. 
V. 

^" » ' 

Pioceed- 
iDgs  of 
liontrofie. 


Lands  in 
Scotland. 


Tliis  individual  had  visited  the  Swedish  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  assistance  in  a  cause  which  the  Koyalists 
loudly  proclaimed  to  be  that  of  monarchs  in  general: 
but  his  reception  there  was  not  commensurate  with  his 
expectations,  for  he  merely  obtained  some  hundred  stand 
of  arms.  From  thence  he  proceedcnl  to  Denmark,  where 
he  foimd  the  monarch  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause,  but 
destitute  of  the  means  of  promoting  it ;  for,  besides  his 
poverty,  lie  was  in  no  estimation  with  his  ow^n  subjects 
and,  consequently,  could  not  expect  their  co-openition. 
Montrose,  however,  received  a  small  advance  of  money, 
and,  in  the  spring  (1650),  sailed  for  the  Orkneys,  with 
six  hundred  Gennans,  commanded  chiefly  by  Scottish 
exiles. 

The  barbarous  and  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Orkners 
had  lived  remote  from  the  broils  which  had  convulsed 
the  British  empire,  and  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  issue. 
Unacquainted  with  land  service,  they  could  not,  without 
j)revious  training,  which  the  conjuncture  would  not  admit 
of,  be  formidable  in  the  field ;  and,  except  under  their  owu 
superiors,  they  could  have  no  spirit  in  any  undertaking. 
Montrose,  however,  insisted  upon  their  acting  under  his 
banners  ;   and,  as  they  were  unprepared  for  resistance, 
eight  hundred  were  easily  impressed  into   the  service. 
His  object  was   to  cross  the  mainland,  that,  amid  the 
northern  clans,  he  might  raise  a  large  army ;    but,  as  he 
iiuuched  through  Caithness   and  Sutherland,  miserable 
was  his  disappointment  to  perceive  that  the  inhabitants, 
instead  of  flocking  to  his  standard,  everywhere  fled  at  his 
approach.     From  the  horrors  of  civil  war  these  counties 
had  hitherto  been  exempt ;  but  the  fame  of  Montrose's 
dreadful  exploits  had  too  fully  reached  them  not  to  spread 
dismay  at  his  approach  at  the  head  of  foreign  troops. 
The  committee  of  the  Estates  were  suflSciently  vigilant  to 
be  prepared  for  his  reception ;   and  Strachan,  who  had 
ser\'ed  under  Cromw^ell,  and  had  formerly  defeated  ilid- 
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dleton,  was  dispatched  with  300  horse  to  obstruct  his    chap. 

progress,  while  Leslie  followed  with  4000  more.      The  >_  T' * 

committee  of  Estates  were  sufficiently  vigilant  to  meet 
the  exigency,  and  David  Leslie  was  ordered  on  the  enter- 
prise.    Leslie  having  mustered  his  forces  at  Brechin  on 
the  25th  of  April,  set  forward,  with  4000  cavalry  and 
infantry,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day;  while  he 
despatched  Lieut.-Col.  Strachan,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Pluscardine  insurrection,  to  take  com- 
mand of  troops  lying  about  Boss  and  Inverness.     The 
force  with  which  Stmchan  totally  routed  Montrose  did 
not  amount  to  300,  including  36  musketeers.*     Mont-  ¥?*^2? 
rose  never  seems  to  have  been  qualified  for  any  com-  April  27, 
bined  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  but  possibly  the  ^^^ 
prophecies  or  predictions  on  which  he  relied  had  now 
disordered  his  understanding,  as  his  former  penetration 
deserted  him.     Without  cavalry  he  could  fight  to  advan- 
tage on  the  mountains  only,  and  yet  he  trusted  himself  in 
the  champaign  country.    As  he  advanced  beyond  the  pass 
of  Invercarrou,  on  the  confines  of  Boss-shire,  without  in- 
teUigence  regarding  the  opposite  party,  the  small  force 
under  Strachan  issued  from  an  ambuscade  in  three  divi- 
sions against  him.   The  engagement  occurred  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  the  enemy,  when  the  idea  of  attacking  them  was  first 
meditated  by  Strachan,  were  ten  miles  off.    It  was  doubted 
by  these  rigid  Covenanters  whether  they  sliould  march 
towards  them  or  delay  the  fight  till  Monday,  though  it 
was  suspected  that  they,  consisting  as  they  did  of  foot, 
would  take  to  the  hills  the  instant  they  heard  of  Strachan's 
approach ;  but  the  doubts  were  quickly  removed  by  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  had  advanced  six  miles  nearer.f 
The  first  division  was  repulsed ;  but  the  second,  headed 
by  Strachan  himself,  put  the  whole  of  Montrose's  troops 
to  the  rout.     The  islanders  threw  down  their  arms  ;  and 
the  foreigners,  having  retreated  to  a  wood,  surrendered, 

•  Balf.  vol.  iv.  p.  8  ^  M^.  t  ^^^^ 
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CHAP. 
V. 


His  trcat- 
iii(>iit  and 
iK>nteuoe. 


Montrose's  own  horse  had  been  sliot  under  him ;  but  liis 
friend,  Lord  Friendnought,  generously  gave  him  his ;  and 
he,  liaving  borrowed  tlie  clothes  of  a  poor  countryman, 
escaped  in  that  disguise.  His  cloak,  star,  and  garter,  how- 
ever, having  been  found  swimming  down  a  river,  enabled 
his  ])ursuers  to  ascertain  the  course  he  had  taken ;  and  a 
friend,  wliom  he  trusted,  betrayed  him  to  Leslie. 

By  Leslie  he  was  conducted  in  triumph,  in  the  mean 
habit  lie  had  assumed,  till  they  reached  Dundee,  where 
he  i)urchased  a  suit  becoming  his  rank.     Whether  it  was 
in  the  [lower  of  Leslie  to  afford  him  an  exchange  of  g:\rb 
sooner,  or  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Eoyalists, 
he  exulted  in  the  meanness  of  his  prisoner's  garments,  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.     At  Dundee,  which  had 
formerly  suffered  from  him,  he  is  said  to  have  met  witli 
more  i)ity  than  from  other  quarters ;  he  was  elsewliere 
assailed  with  curses.     He  had  been  previously  attaint<?d 
as  well  as  excomnmuiaited,  and  his  doom  was  therefore 
sealed.     The  magistnites  of  Edinburgh  received  him  as 
the  blackest  criminal.    With  his  arms  pinioned  with  conk, 
and  his  principal  officers,  coupled  together,  preceding  him, 
he  was  placed  on  an  elevated  ciirt,  and  ignominiously 
conducted  through  the  streets.     But  we  must  not  rashly 
credit  the  enemies  of  Argyle,  when  they  assert  that,  seated 
at  a  window,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  humiliation  of  his 
enemy.     All  these  indignities  Montrose  bore  with  forti- 
tude ;  but  when  reproached  in  parliament,  previous  to  his 
sentence,  with  his  manifold  enormities,  his  temper  forsook 
him  :    he  vindicated  his  breach  of  the  Covenant  by  alleg- 
ing their  rebellion ;  his  various  appearances  in  arms  by 
the  commissions  of  his  sovereign ;  and  impudently  asserted 
that  he  had  never  shed  blood  except  in  battle,  and  that 
he  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  present  occasion  to  accele- 
rate the  treaty.      He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  and  to  hang  for  three  hours;  to 
have  his  head  affixed  to  the  jail,  and  a  limb  to  be  placed 
in  each  of  the  other  four  principal  towns  of  Scotland— 
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Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen ;  and  to  have  the     chap. 
trunk  buried  among  the  common  malefactors,  unless  he  .    ^'  _- 
were  relaxed  from  the  censures  of  the  church. 

Montrose  preserved  his  spirit  to  the  last,  and  amused  Execution 
himself  with  embodying  his  feehngs  of  loyalty  in  verse,  J^,  May 
which  however  was,  as  poetry,  no  less  execrable  than  his  ^®»  ^^^^• 
actions  had  been  as  a  member  of  society.  The  clergy 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a  sense  of  contrition, 
and  refused  him  absolution  unless  he  manifested  repent- 
ance; but  his  proud  heart  remained  unsubdued.  'Far 
from  being  troubled  that  my  hmbs  are  to  be  sent  to  your 
principal  towns,'  said  he, '  I  wish  tliat  I  had  flesh  enough 
to  be  dispersed  throughout  Christendom,  to  attest  my 
dying  attachment  to  my  king.'  He  appeared  next  day 
on  the  scaffold  in  a  rich  suit;  but  the  history  which, 
composed  in  Latin,  had  been  pubUshed  in  Paris,  of  his 
exploits — enormities,  rather — was,  by  the  public  order, 
suspended  from  his  neck.  This,  charity  would  induce  us 
to  believe,  flowed  more  from  the  desire  of  rendering  the 
spectacle  an  impressive  act  of  justice,  than  of  embittering 
the  last  moments  of  a  criminal,  however  flagrant  his 
demerits.  He  smiled,  and  told  them  he  was  prouder  of 
the  liistory  than  he  had  ever  been  of  the  Garter.  Having 
finished  his  prayers,  and  demanded  if  any  further  insult 
were  intended,  he  calmly  submitted  to  his  fate. 

That  writers  who  represent  Montrose  as  fired  with 
the  generous,  though  perhaps  mistaken,  ambition  of  loyally 
serving  his  prince,  as  a  hero  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  and 
decided  genius,  who  splendidly  took  that  part  in  the 
contest  which  his  conscience  dictated,  should  depict  in 
the  most  odious  colours  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  is  not  wonderful ;  for  many  may  concur  in  the 
exalted  sentiment  of  the  younger  Vane,  that  he  always 
respected  the  adherents  of  both  parties,  as  they  were  true 
to  their  principles :  but  it  is  strange  to  find  the  treatment 
condemned,  and  tlie  victim  sympathised  with,  by  any 
writer  who  represents  him  as  having  taken  ten'ible  ven- 
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CHAP,  geance  on  Aberdeen  for  refusing  the  Covenant^  and  then 
>  y-  _.  having  betrayed  the  cause  when  he  could  not  be  leader ; 
as  having  projected  tlie  assassination  of  Argyle  and  the 
Haniiltons,  as  well  as  the  massacre  of  the  Covenanters,  in 
an  hour  of  unsuspecting  confidence ;  as  liaving  trampled 
on  all  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity,  in  introducing  the 
bigoted  and  cruel  Irish  to  burn  toAvns  and  \nllapes,  and 
indiscriminately  slaugliter  man,  woman,  and  child;  as 
having  assassinated  Dorislaus ;  and  as,  during  the  treaty, 
having  projected  an  invasion,  calculated  to  defeat  its 
every  object,  before  the  design  was  even  suspected  :  yet 
some  writers  have  committed  this  inconsistency.  Should 
there  be  any  who  still  lament  the  death  of  Montrose,  let 
them  yet  not  be  over-hasty  in  the  condemnation  of  liis 
enemies  for  inflicting  it,  but  reflect,  that  men  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  his  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
naturally  steeled  against  compassion  ;  that  those  who  had 
lost  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations — relations  whose 
age  or  sex  prevented  resistance — not  by  the  common 
coui'se  of  war,  but  by  cold-blooded,  indiscriminate,  un- 
manly vengeance ;  that  they  who  had  seen  their  children, 
that  had  escaped  fire  and  sword,  only  doomed  to  perish 
by  famine,  in  consequence  of  his  homd  devastations — 
could  not  be  expected  to  soar  so  far  above  the  level  of 
humanitv,  as  not  to  feel  some  desire  to  see  him  brought 
to  an  infiimous  end.  Eevenge  is  ever  to  be  condemned ; 
but,  under  such  circumstances,  what  breast  could  rise 
altogether  above  the  feeling?  We,  however,  will  venture 
to  assert  that,  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  law  or  justice 
in  existence,  Montrose  could  not  escape  his  doom.  Argyle 
is  said  to  have  urged  it  on ;  but,  as  Montrose's  known 
enemy,  he  declined  taking  an  ostensible  part  in  the 
condemnation. 

That  Montrose  was  decidedly  brave,  none  will  deny ; 
but  it  is  not  astonishing  that,  under  his  circumstances, 
his  spirits  should  have  risen  superior  to  his  fate.  The 
man  who  steadily  pursues  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
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unsupported  by  any  party,  may  allow  his  heart,  at  times,  to 
sink  under  persecution ;  but  there  is  no  merit  in  a  heroic 
appearance  on  a  scaffold,  when  the  individual  acts  under 
the  impression  that  the  fame  of  it,  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  civiUsed  world,  will  elicit  the  applause  of  all 
whose  approbation  he  esteems,  and,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  recorded  to  his  credit  in  the  history  of  the  event- 
ful period. 

The  character  of  this  individual  has  already  been  de- 
picted. His  mihtary  genius  was  no  longer  triumphant 
than  when  opposed  by  unskilful  commanders :  the  pro- 
phecies and  predictions  which  misled  hhn,  yet  inspired 
him  with  romantic  hopes*  which  a  cooler  head  would 
not  have  entertained,  but,  engaging  him  in  adventures 
which  were  accompanied  with  a  delusive  success  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  created  for  him  a 
name  that  a  greater  military  genius  could  not,  under  his 
circumstances,  have  eai'ned. 

Some  of  his  followers  suffered  likewise :  amongst  these 
was  Hurry.  This  officer,  as  we  have  already  partly  re- 
lated, had  first  entered  into  the  service  of  the  parhament, 
and  then  deserted  and  betrayed  them :  he  had  not  been 
long  with  the  king  before  he  fell  also  under  the  suspicions 
of  the  Koyahsts,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  camp.  After 
tliis,  he  proffered  his  services  to  his  own  countrymen 
against  the  king,  and  was  employed  against  this  vciy 
Montrose,  when  his  conduct  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  a 
second  treachery.  He  latterly  went  again  over  to  the 
royal  side,  and  now  suffered  as  the  follower  of  Montrose. 
Lord  Friendnought,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a 
pubUc  execution,  starved  himself  to  death. f 


CHAP. 
V. 


•  Ife  bolieTcd  'somewhat  to  be  in 
hinuself  which  other  men  were  not 
flKquainted  with  *  (Clar.  Hist.  vol.  y\, 
p.  422,  aa  corrected  in  the  note  from 
the  MS. 

t  WLihart's  Mem,  of  Montrose^ 
ch.  iv.-Tiii. ;  Father  iTay'a  Mem, 
MS.  p.  883 ;  Nichola'  Dtary,  MS. 


Adv.  Lib. ;  I^ng,  vol.  i.  pp.  419-20 ; 
Clar.  Hint,  vol.  vi.  pp.  284  et  seq.^ 
315  et-  seq.,  408  et  sea. ;  Montrose 
confeflsed  that  he  had  rooted  out 
familipBy  and  never  given  quarter; 
but  retorted  the  charge,  and  ar- 
gued he  had  never,  like  the  other 
party,  caused  any  to  be  hanged  in 


VOL.  III. 
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Charles 
agrees  with 
the  Scot- 
tish com- 
missioners, 
and  sails 
for  Scot- 
land. 


Proceed- 
ings of  the 
English 
parlia- 
ment. 


Conduct  of 
Fairfax, 
who  de- 
clines the 
command. 


No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Montrose's  defeat  reach 
Charles,  than,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  re- 
cover his  crowns,  he — basely  declaring,  even  by  letter  to 
the  parhament,  on  hearing  of  Montrose's  overthrow,  that 
he  was  heartily  sorry  tliat  James  Graham  had  invaded 
the  kingdom,  that  the  measure  had  been  taken  not  only 
without  his  consent,  but  against  his  direct  prohibition, 
and  that  he,  therefore,  did  not  regret  the  issue  * — agreed 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and 
instantly  made  arrangements  for  accompanying  them  to 
Scotland,  f 

The  English  parliament  had  been  perfectly  informed  of 
all  these  negotiations,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  with  the  meditated  expedition  of 
the  exiled  king  to  Scotland,  they  instantly  determined  to 
carry  into  that  country  the  hostilities  which  apj^eared  to 
be  inevitable.^  For  this  purpose  Cromwell  had  been 
summoned  from  Ireland  in  the  old  capacity  of  lieutenant- 
general  to  Fairfax,  who  was  ordered  to  undertake  the 
expedition  in  the  character  he  still  held  of  lord,  of  Ciii)- 
tain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised  by  authority  of  parliament.  At  first  no  disincli- 
nation to  this  business  appeared  on  the  part  of  Fairfax ; 
but  he  soon — induced  to  that  course,  it  is  alleged,  by  die 
importunate  chssuasions  of  his  wife,  who  was  guided  by  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian  parson — refused  the  command,  on 
the  principle  of  its  being  against  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  to  begin  the  war  witli  that  people.  §  Upon  this 
the  council   of  state  sent  a  deputation  to  w^ait  on  his 


cold  blood  Tsoo  p.  200  et  feq. ;  White- 
locke,  p.  451  et  seq. 

*  Balf.  Tol.  iv.  p.  24  et  seq. 

t  Clar.  Iliist.  Tol.  vi.  pp.  4'2'2  et  seq., 
435  et  seq. 

I  Had  doubt  existed  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Scots  to  imix)So  ft  king 
on  England,  it  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  papers  found  in  the  cabinet 
of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  on  the 


rout  at  Dunbar  (Pari.  JTigt.  vol.  xii. 
p.  »'^5  et  seq. 

§  On  the  Ist  of  Julv,  Argrle  re- 
ported to  the  Scottisli  parliament 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
trusty  friends,  appri:>ing  him  that 
the  PresbAlerian  party  in  England 
had  80  dealt  with  Fairfax  that  he 
had  laid  down  bis  command  (Balf. 
voL  iv.  p.  60). 
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excellency,  and  use  all  their  endeavours  to  prevail  with  chap. 
him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  The  deputies  were,  ^^  ^; 
St.  John,  Whitelocke,  Cromwell,  Harrison,  and  Lambert ; 
and  though  all  of  these  were  urgent,  none  pressed  the 
general  so  far  as  Cromwell,  *  who,'  says  Ludlow,  *  acted 
his  part  so  to  the  life,  that  I  thought  him  sincere.'  The 
same  opinion  was  entertained  by  all  the  commissioners, 
till  subsequent  events  induced  them  to  alter  it.  The 
ground  assumed  by  Fairfax  was,  that  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  justified,  as  that  people  had  pro- 
claimed no  war  with  England,  and  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  the  one  country  to  com- 
mence war  against  the  other.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  the  Scots  had  already  broken  the  Covenant  by  the 
late  Engagement;  that  this  had  indeed  been  disavowed 
by  a  subsequent  parliament  or  party,  but  that  their  whole 
conduct  latterly  had  evinced  a  determination  to  support 
the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart  against  the  people  of  England, 
and,  not  content  with  proclaiming  him  king  of  Scotland 
only,  they  had  presumed  also  to  proclaim  him  king  of 
England  and  Ireland :  that,  therefore,  however  they 
might  talk  of  peace,  war  was  inevitable ;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  Scotland  should  be  the  seat  of  war, 
or  that  people  be  unmolestedly  allowed  to  organise  their 
forces  till  they  were  prepared  to  march  into  England,  and 
be  joined  by  a  party  there,  which  would  inevitably  bring 
more  miseries  upon  the  country,  and  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Fairfax  allowed  that  war  was  probable, 
and  he  declared  his  willingness  to  march  against  them  if 
they  entered  England;  but  he  conceived  it  proper  to 
delay  hostilities  till  the  event  occurred.  War  was,  how- 
ever, resolved  on,  and  he  resigned  the  command;  Svhere- 
by,'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson, '  he  then  died  to  all  his  former 
glory,  and  became  the  monument  of  his  owne  name,  which 
every  day  wore  out.'  But  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
and  subsequent  advancement  of  the  Eestoration,  induced 
the  Royalists  to  adopt  the  most  extraordinary  course  in 

c  c  2 
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vindication  of  his  character  as  one  of  their  party.  Ac- 
cordinir  to  the  account  tninsniitteJ  of  him  fi-om  the  best 
authorities,  he  was,  t!iou£rh  slow  in  resohinsr.  steadv  to 
his  purpose  when  fonned,  and  of  a  perspicacious  judg- 
ment ;  his  inconsistency  at  the  king's  trial,  where  he  was 
unrler  the  intiuence  of  his  wife,  and  possibly  of  motives 
wliich  he  did  in  »t  think  it  prudent  to  express,  having  been 
an  exception  to  his  general  conduct :  but  the  Royalist 
writers,  in  tlieir  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
inclined  towards  their  principles,  represent  him  as  liaviiig 
been  so  dull  and  devoid  of  understanduiir,  as  to  have  been 
made  a  property  of,  or  a  mere  machine,  in  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  A  portion  of  liis  Memoirs,  which  were  pub- 
lished as  written  bv  himself,  is  calculated  in  some  measure 
to  confirm  the  idea ;  but  we  have  alreadv  said  that  the 
statement  there  is  so  contradicted  bv  documents  mider  liis 
own  hand,  that  we  must  in  charity  believe  that  part  an 
interpolation,  unless  we  agree  ^vith  Mrs.  M'Auly,  that 
it  was  written  in  dotage,  and  while  he  had  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Cromwell  was  soon  readv  to  march  into  Scotland,  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men.*  The  internal  safety  of  England 
was  not  left  unprovided  for  during  the  absence  of  Crora- 
Avell.  Six  hundred  horse  liad  been,  by  a  recent  Act, 
added  to  the  military  of  the  City,  and  the  whole  put  by 
an  Act  of  the  legislature  under  the  command  of  Skippon. 
Harrison,  too,  Avho  was  about  this  time  made  major- 
general,  was,  during  the  absc»nce  of  the  general,  and  in 
subordination  to  him,  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  forces  allotted  to  the  defence  of  the  southern  ports. 
Charles,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  reached  the  Spey ;  but 


•  LiuIImw,  vol.  i.  pp.  314-315; 
Wbit.locke,  p.  4(>();  lliitdiinson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  171  ;  see  p.  107.  Proha- 
})]y  a  roa«*on  mav  there  be  found  for 
Fairfax^  conduct : — that  Cromwell 
had  .so  nuKleUed  tlie  army,  that  he 
(Fairfax)  would  have  found  himself 
destitute  of  the  power  and  deference 


which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
This  author  savs  that  Cromwell  was 
sincere ;  but  Iwth  AN'hitelocke  and 
Ludlow  say  that  they  thought  hini 
so  all  the  time.  It  was  his  subse- 
quent conduct  which  induced  suspi- 
cion of  his  candour. 
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he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  country  till  he  took  the  chap. 
Covenants.  The  lords  of  the  Engagement  had  hoped  that  ^  ^/  ^ 
the  return  of  the  king  would  be  attended  with  their  own  Theyonng 
restoration ;  but  the  present  powers,  perceiving  the  ne-  i^°i|j<^ 
ces.sary  consequences — that  the  king  would  colleague  with  {^°^JJf^ 
them,  whose  influence  was  so  powerful,  in  order  to  crush  mentthere, 
the  rigid  Covenanters — insisted  on  their  immediate  de-  ^' 
parture,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  Charles's  other 
attendants.  A  union  of  parties,  indeed,  would  have  most 
efTectually  resisted  tlie  power  of  England ;  but  the  clergy, 
and  others  of  the  ruling  party,  perceived  that,  as  the  lords 
of  the  Engagement  would  raise  their  adherents,  and 
Charles  would  unquestionably  join  with  them,  such  a 
junction  would  be  no  less  fatal  to  their  interest  than  the 
success  of  the  sectaries.  The  ridicule  directed  agahist 
them  for  their  conduct  in  refusing  the  coalition  has  been 
therefore  misplaced,  as  they  acted,  in  so  far  as  their  own 
interest  was  concerned,  from  sound  views  of  human 
policy,  and  not  from  the  contracted  bigotry  ascribed  to 
them  :  indeed,  their  only  object  in  recalling  the  king 
against  the  feelings  of  the  English  goveniment  was  to 
secure  those  very  interests  which  a  union  with  the  lords 
of  the  Engagement  would  have  ruined,  while  by  a  federal 
union  with  England  they  would  not  have  been  in  im- 
mediate hazard.  The  clergy,  however,  are  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  having  resorted  to  many  unworthy  strata- 
gems to  raise  the  popular  feeling :  the  pulpits  resounded 
against  the  sectaries ;  and  it  was  reported  that  in  a  village 
consisting  of  fourteen  famihes,  they  discovered  as  many 
witches.  Yet  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  together  with  the  diflusion  of  religious  knowledge 
amongst  the  people,  ought  to  induce  us  at  once  to  reject 
a  story  circulated  against  them  in  England,  without  the 
mention  of  name  or  place,  that  some  ministers  had,  in 
their  public  prayers  from  the  pulpit,  used  the  most  blas- 
phemous language  to  the  Deity, — that  if  lie  did  not 
subdue  their  enemies.  He  should  no  longer  be  their  God; 
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CHAP,    language  which  could  be  believed  only  of  polytheists  in 
.     y*    .  their  addresses  to  a  tutelar  god,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  both  people  and 
clergy  in  Scotland.* 

All  outward  respect  was  paid  to  Charles ;  but  he  was 
strictly  guarded  by  the  party  in  power,  while  a  solemnity 
of  deportment,  as  well  as  an  observance  of  religion,  was 
required,  which  little  corresponded  with  a  dispositiou 
accustomed  to  treat  the  most  serious  obligations  of  mo- 
rality with  derision,  f 
Lieut..  The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  conferred  on 

LeSieap-  David  Leslie,  and  the  country  betwixt  Edinburgh  and 
pointed  to   Berwick  almost  entirely  laid  waste,  that  the  Encrlish  forces 

the  com-  .  .  .  ^ 

mand  of  might  bc  deprived  of  subsistence.  As  Cromwell  entered  the 
army,  and  couiitry,  wlicrc  the  Universal  poverty  surprised  and  shocked 
proceed-      j^jg  soldicrs,  the  inhabitants  fled  from  his  approach,  the 

ings  of  the  .  iii  i  i-r«Ti  ii  i 

Covenant-  clcrgy  liaviug  told  them  that  the  Jinghsh  would  cut  the 
era,  &c.  throat^s  of  all  the  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  muti- 
late of  their  right  hands  all  under  sixteen  and  above  six, 
and  burn  the  women's  breasts  with  hot  irons.  *The 
clergy,'  says  Captain  Hodgson,  who  served  in  Cromwell's 
army,  '  highly  incensed  against  us,  represent  us  to  the 
people  as  if  we  had  been  the  monsters  of  the  world.' J 
In  their  march,  therefore,  the  Enghi?h  saw  not  for  a  con- 
siderable time  any  Scotsmen  under  sixty  years  of  age,  nor 
any  boys  above  six,  and  but  a  very  few  women  and  chil- 
dren :  §  the  women,  too,  fell  down  on  their  knees,  begging 


•  Clarendon,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  435  tii 
seq. :  Whitolocke,  p.  416  et  scq. ;  see 
p.  465  about  the  ullogcd  language  of 
the  ministers.  It  was  announced  in 
letters  from  the  army  on  its  advance 
to  Berwick. 

t  Clar.  Hid.  vol.  vi.  p.  435  et  seq, 
X  *  h\  the  march  between  Mording- 
ton  and  Copperspith,  we  saw  not 
anv  Scotchman  in  Evton  and  other 
places  which  we  passed  thorow;  but 
the  streets  were  lull  of  Scotch  wo- 
men, pitiful  sorrv  creatures,  clothed 
in  white  flannel!;  in  a  very  homely 


manner:  very  many  of  them  be- 
moaned their  husbands,  who,  thev 
said,  were  enforced  by  the  laiid«  of 
the  towns  to  ganjfe  to  the  muster.' 

*  delation  of  the  Fight  at  Leith,neere 
Edinburgh,'  published  along  with 
Slingsby  s  and  Hodgson's  Mcmoirtj 
Despatches^  and  Letters,  relative  to 
this  campaign  (p.  207). 

§  Hodgson's  i/<wf.  pp.  128,  131; 

*  Relation  of  the  Fight  at  Leith/  p. 
208  ; '  Relation  of  the  Campaign  m 
Scotland,'  Id.  p.  232:  Whitelocke, 
p.  466. 
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of  them  not  to  burn  their  breasts,  and  the  children  fol- 
lowed their  mothers'  instructions  in  praying  for  their 
lives.  Cromwell  had  too  much  good  sense  not  instantly 
to  adopt  measures  for  dissipating  those  terrors.  He  pub- 
lished a  declaration  inviting  all  to  remain  in  their  houses 
without  fear  of  molestation,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly 
enjoined  his  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  offer  the  slightest 
violence  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  any  not  immediately 
coimected  with  the  Scottish  army.  Having  heard  that 
some  stragglers  were  guilty  of  violating  the  order,  he 
cashiered  one  or  two,  and  issued  out  another  edict,  &c., 
on  which  two  or  three  were  brought  to  punishment, 
not  to  go  half  a  mile  from  the  main  body  on  pain  of 
death.  Some  Scottish  troopers,  who  were  taken,  were 
dismissed  with  kindness.*  This  produced  a  correspond- 
ing spirit,  insomuch  that  the  women  began  to  bake  and 
brew  for  the  soldiery. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  the  Emjagers^  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  committees  of  church  and  state, 
had  embodied  to  join  the  Scottish  army ;  but  as  it  was 
easily  seen  that  if  this  party  were  once  allowed  to  take 
the  field  in  considerable  numbers,  they,  under  the  royal 
protection,  would  soon  gain  the  ascendency,  and  frustrate 
all  the  measures  of  the  present  ruling  party,  they 
were  ordered  to  disband :    upwards  of   eighty   officers 


CHAP. 
V. 


•  \Miitelocke,  pp.  466, 4CG ;  Crom- 
wellianay  p.  8.3  et  seq.y  and  preced- 
ing authorities.  In  apparently  a 
demi-official  letter,  dated  from  ^Mus- 
Belburjjh,  the  80th  July,  (appended 
to  HodjTHon's  Mem.  p.  232  c/  «<'7.), 
the  writer  says — *  The  people  had 
generally  deseVted  their  habitations ; 
some  few  women  only  were  left 
behind ;  yet  we  had  this  mercy, 
that  their  houses,  thus  forsaken, 
were  indifferently  well  furnished 
with  beer,  wine,  and  com,  which 
was  a  very  good  supply  to  us. 
Our  soldiers  were  einl  and  orderly^ 
which  gains  much  upon  the  country.* 
PVom   the  seeming   position  of  the 


writer,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  value  of  these  articles  was 
allowed, — at  least  if  the  owners,  or 
any  in  their  place,  were  in  a  condition 
to  receive  it.  There  would  other- 
wise have  been  an  abuse  of  the  word 
MERCY,  and  a  violation  of  Crom- 
well's orders.  Whitelocke  gives  us 
the  substance  of  intelligence  that  all 
these  goods  and  household  stuff  were 
carried  away  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled, — *  except  a  few  oats  and 
meal,  and  a  little  beer,  hid  under 
coals,  which  the  soldiers  made  use 
of '  (p.  4()7).  This  seems  io  import 
that  there  was  nobody  to  deal  with. 
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CHAP,  wore,  on  the  same  account,  dismissed  from  the  armv. 
-  /  _  ■  The  spirit  of  the  Mahgnants  and  Engagers  inspired 
furtlier  distrust  of  the  king  himself,  wliich  was  confirmed 
by  his  refusing  to  sign  a  proclamation  prepared  in 
his  name,  in  which  he  is  made  to  say,  that  as  it  had 
pleased  the  Lord  in  liis  gracious  goodness  and  tender 
mercy  to  discover  unto  him  the  great  evil  of  the  ways 
wherein  he  luid  been  formerly  led  by  wicked  counsel, 
and  had  so  far  blessed  the  endeavours  of  this  kirk  and 
kingdom,  liis  majesty  had  now  sworn  and  subscribed  the 
Solenni  League  and  Covenant,  and  was  most  willing  and 
desirous  to  giant  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  father  at  Newcastle  and  Hampton 
Court,  witli  such  alterations  and  additions  as  should  be 
thouglit  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  kingdom ; 
and  to  give  sucli  satisfaction  to  his  i)eople  of  England  as 
should  be  desired  by  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  sitting 
in  freedom ;  but  tliat,  though  the  secUuian  army,  whicli 
had  now,  under  Cromwell,  invaded  Scotland,  contrarv  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  had  used  force  on  the 
two  Houses,  and  had  put  his  father  to  death,  contriving 
the  subversion  of  all  governments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  to  subject  all  persons  to  their  tyrannical  usurpation, 
he  yet,  believing  that  the  majority  had  been  misled, 
oflered  a  free  })ardon  to  all — except  those  who  had  sat  in 
parliament,  in  measures  against  his  father,  after  the  force 
used  on  the  two  Houses — who  should  instantly  join  the 
Scottish  army.  The  king's  declining  to  subscribe  this 
proclamation,  together  with  the  conduct  of  the  Malignants 
and  Enijnijers,  induced  the  committees  to  insist  on  his 
removing  to  a  distance  from  the  camp,  lest  he  should 
debauch  the  army.  A  large  declaration,  of  a  far  stronger 
kind,  was  now  brought  to  him ;  and  as  he  positively  re- 
fused to  sign  it,  the  clergy  thundered  out  from  their  piilpils 
next  day,  that  they  were  deceived  in  him,  as  he  was  the 
very  root  of  malignancy,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Christ ;  and   that,  as   he   had  only   taken   the 
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Covenant  to  gain  his  private  ends,  they  must  be  on  their  chap. 
guard  against  him  and  the  heathen  people  about  him.*  \'  - 
The  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  then  met,  and 
drew  up  a  declaration,  in  which,  having  stated  that  there 
might  be  just  grounds  of  stumbUng,  from  his  refusing  to 
subscribe  and  emit  tlie  declaration  offered  to  him,  they 
declare  that  *the  kirk  and  kingdom  do  not  own  or 
espouse  any  malignant  party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest ;  but 
that  they  fight  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and 
principles,  and  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
the  kingdom,  as  they  have  done  these  twelve  years  past ; 
and,  therefore,  as  they  did  disclaim  all  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so  they  will  not  own  him 
or  his  interest,  otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to 
God,  and  so  far  as  he  oAvns  and  prosecutes  the  cause  of 
God,  and  disclaims  his  and  his  father's  opposition  to  the 
work  of  God  and  to  the  Covenant,  and  likewise  all 
the  enemies  thereof;  and  that  they  will,  wdth  conve- 
nient speed,  take  into  consideration  the  papers  lately 
sent  unto  them  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindicate 
themselves  from  all  the  falsehoods  contained  therein, 
especially  in  those  things  wherein  the  ground  betwixt 
them  and  that  party  is  misstated,  as  if  they  owned  the 
late  king's  proceedings,  and  Avere  resolved  to  prosecute 
and  maintain  his  present  majesty's  interest,  before  and 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  of  his  house  and 
former  w^ays,  and  satisfaction  to  God's  people  in  both 
kingdoms.'  The  committee  of  estates  approved  of  this ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  having  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  a  remonstrance  against  Malignants  to  a 
similar  effect,  received  a  gracious  answer  confirming  the 
declaration.  The  declaration  was  shown  to  Cromwell 
by  the  party  most  averse  to  the  king;  but  his  answer 
is  reported  to  have  been,  that  he  w^ould  not  juggle  with 
them  ;  that  he  came  there  for  their  king,  and  that  if  they 

♦  The  utter  perfidy  of  the  young      published  for  a  very  different  obiect 
king  is  well  displayed  by  documents       by  Carte  (Zd.  toI.  i.  pp.  378^398). 
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CHAP,    would  deliver  him  up  he  would  treat,  but  not  otherwise. 
^     y*    ^  The  state  of  the  Scottish  army  appeared  now  prosperous; 
the  party  at  the    helm   consequently  triumphant ;  and 
the  young   king,  who  had  no  sincerity,  at  last  agreed 
to  a  declaration  which  they  prepared  —  that  though  it 
became  him    as   a    dutiful  son  to   honour   his   fathers 
memor)%  and   to   esteem  his  mother,  yet   that   he  was 
deeply  afflicted   in   spirit  before    God,   because  of  his 
father's  hearkening  unto  and  following  evil  counsel,  aiid 
his  opposition  to  the  work  of  reformation  and  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lord's  people  had  been  shed  in  these  king- 
doms ;    and    for   his   mother's    idolatry,   the    toleration 
whereof  in  the  kinsr's  house,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
stumbling  unto  all  the  Protestant  churches,  so  it  could 
not  be  but  a   high   provocation   against   him   who  is  a 
jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father   on  the  chil- 
dren ;  tliat,  though  he  might  extenuate  his  own  conduct, 
yet  that  he   freely  acknowledged  all  his  own  sins,  and 
the  sins  of  his  father's  house  ;  that,  from  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  he  had  subscribed  it  and  sworn  to  it,  declaring 
that  he  had  not  entered  into  the  oath  of  God  with  his 
people  upon  any  sinister  intention  and  crooked  design 
for  attaining  his  own  ends,  but,  so  far  as  human  weak- 
ness would  permit,  in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
and  that  he  would  ever  promote  that  grand  object.   He 
professes  that  he  will  have  no  enemies  but  those  of  the 
Covenant ;  that  he  detested  all  popery,  superstition,  and 
idolatry,   together  with  prelacy,  and  all  errors,  schism, 
and  profaneness,  and  had  resolved  to  endeavour  the  ex- 
tirpation thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  he  commanded  all  who  pretended  to  espouse 
his  interest  to  do  it    upon    that  ground,  and  therefore 
recalled   all  commissions  granted  to   any  w^ho  did  not 
adhere  to  the  Covenant  ;  that  he  disclaimed  the  peace 
with  Ireland,  and  the  toleration  of  the  Catholic  super- 
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stition  in  that  kingdom ;  that,  no  less  anxious  to  do  chap. 
justice  to  his  good  subjects  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  /  ^ 
would  accord  to  the  propositions  formerly  tendered  by 
both  kingdoms,  if  the  two  Houses  would  still  proffer 
them.  He  declares  that  it  is  upon  tliese  grounds  he 
calls  on  all  the  people  to  oppose  the  sectaries.  Not 
satisfied  even  with  this,  the  clergy  appointed  a  solemn 
fast  and  humiliation  for  the  sins  of  his  father's  house, 
and  for  his  own.* 

We  now  return  to  military  affiiirs.  Leslie  had  taken  Military 
up  a  strong  position,  properly  entrenched,  betwixt  Edin-  *^^' 
burgh  and  Leith.  The  line  extended  from  the  Canongate 
(or  lower  part  of  the  Old  Town)  across  the  Calton  Hill, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  to  Leith,  which  was  likewise 
fortified.  A  deep  trench,  mounted  with  cannon,  fortified 
the  whole  line  on  the  low  ground,  while  the  castle  was  at 
that  time  deemed  a  place  of  great  strength.  Cromwell 
found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  forcing  the  trenches,  and,  after 
facing  them,  he  retreated  to  Musselburgh  for  provisions ; 
his  supplies  arriving  by  sea  either  there  or  a  little  above 
Leith.  On  his  retreat  to  Musselburgh,  his  rear  was  at- 
tacked ;  but  the  Scots  were  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  and 
the  English  general,  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  how  much  he  was  misrepresented,  and  how  false 
were  the  reports  of  success  which  had  been  circulated  by 
the  enemy,  sent  the  principal  wounded  officers  in  his  own 
coach,  and  the  rest  in  waggons,  to  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Having  refreshed  his  army,  which  had  suffered  much  from 
a  very  heavy  rain,  he  again  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  ex- 
pectation of  drawing  Leslie  beyond  his  entrenchment; 
but  tliough  he  dislodged  a  party  which  had  been  posted 
on  the  north  side  of  Arthur's  Seat,  he  could  not  move  the 
Scottish  general  from  his  ground.      To  effect  this  object, 


♦  Walker,  p.  1G3  et  seq.  Consider-  by  papers  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of 
able  light,  but  nil  confirming  our  the  MS.  of  Baillie's  Ltiters^  &c.  See 
Durrative,  is  thrown  on  the.  state  of  also  the  printed  volume  in  the  Ban- 
things  in  Scotland  at  this  juncture,  natyne  Club. 
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therefore,  he  marched  to  the  Avest,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pentlands,  that  by  interposing  betAvixt  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 
ling, he  might  intercept  supplies,  and  thus  oblige  the  Scots 
to  follow  him.  Afnxid  of  this  measure,  Leslie  moves  to 
the  Avest,  in  a  line  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  now  Ci-omwell 
believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  meet  him  on  fairground. 
But  the  local  knowledge  of  Leslie  enabled  him,  owing  to 
the  mvines  and  other  inequalities  of  surface,  so  dexterously 
to  shift  his  positions,  as  to  preclude  a  possibility  of  reaching 
him.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  Cromwell  believed  that 
the  juncture  was  come;  but  as  the  troops  advanced,  a 
bog  Avas  found  to  inteq^ose  between  them  and  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  this  time,  Avhen  the  two  armies  were  hnn^rveiT 
nefir  each  other,  that  Cromwell,  having  gone  to  recon- 
noitre, rebuked  on  the  spot  a  Scottish  trooper  who 
discharged  his  carbine  at  him,  saj-ing,  if  he  had  been 
one  of  his  men,  he  would  have  had  him  cashiered  for 
firing  at  such  a  distance.  After  spending  some  days  in 
this  position  to  no  puri)ose,  Oliver  was  obliged  to  retirni 
to  the  sea-side  for  victuals.  But  now  his  whole  army 
began  to  be  dispirited :  the  weather  had  been  exceed- 
ingly rainy,  and  their  privations  gi'eat ;  while  there 
appeared  no  prospect  of  drawing  the  Scots  from  their 
strong  ground.*  Sickness,  too,  was  engendered  in  the 
aimy,  and  the  season  was  rapidly  advancing.  It  was, 
therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  retreat  to  Dunbar,  where 


•  Old  Pari  IliM.  vol.  xix.  p.  330 
et  fefj.  In  one  of  the  letters  referred 
to,  there  i.«  the  following  pa?9ii|jre : 
*Cai)tflin  Wilford,  a  gentlemnn  in 
my  lord's  own  troop,  beinp  on  Tues- 
day taken  pri-soner  (his  horse  being: 
killed  under  him),  was  carried  to 
Leith,  where  he  was  very  courteously 
used  by  I-iieutenant-peneral  David 
Ix?.sley,  who  kept  him  at  his  own 
house,  where  resorted  to  him  divers 
of  their  ministers  and  commanders, 
who  demanded  of  him  how  long  he 
had  served  under  Antichrist,   that 

Sroud  man   Cromwell,  over  whoso 
ead  the   curse  of   God  hung  for 


murdering  the  king,  breaking  the 
Covenant,  and  they  did  expect  daily 
when  the  I^ord  should  deliver  him 
into  their  hands;  they  saying,  he 
termed  liis  guns  his  twelve  apostles, 
and  that  he  put  his  whole  confidence 
in  them;  and  the  commanders,  old 
cavaliere  like,  did  swear  most  despe- 
rately that  they  had  taken  eighteen 
of  our  colours ;  and  the  ministers  said 
that  our  ships  in  the  haven  weie 
revolted  to  the  king;  which  your 
Ix)udon  cavaliers  may  perhaps*  be- 
lieve '  (pp.  2:20-1).  This  shows  how 
little  the  vulgar  reports  are  to  be 
trusted. 
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they  might  estabUsh  a  garrison,  which,  it  was  thought,  if    chap. 
anything   could,  would   provoke   the   enemy   to   fight;  ^    ^' 


where  they  had  a  good  harbour  for  receiving  supplies  The  retreat 
of  provii>ions  from  England ;  where,  being  within  thirty  giilh^iipmy 
miles  of  Berwick,  they  could  easily  receive  reinforcements  *°  ^>^^»^' 
that  were  expected ;  where,  during  contrary  winds  or 
stormy  weather,  they  could  obtain  supplies  by  land ;  and 
from  which,  as  the  distance  to  Berwick  was  scarcely 
more  than  one  day's  march,  they  might,  at  any  time  that 
the  exigency  required  it,  leave  the  country,  and  yet  be 
ready  to  pour  in  upon  it  on  any  favourable  occasion 
which  might  suddenly  present  itself*  At  Musselburgh, 
they  shipped  off  about  six  hundred  sick  for  Dunbar, 
whom  the  Scots  strangely  mistook  for  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  August,  marched  to  Had- 
dington. The  Scots,  whose  numbers  more  than  doubled 
those  of  their  adversaries,  now  imagining  the  enemy  to  be 
in  full  march  to  England,  presumptuously  thought  only  of 
obstructing  their  retreat,  and  destroying  them.  On  the 
Saturday  evening,  the  31st  of  August,  the  Enghsh  army, 
as  it  marched  by  moouhght,  was  closely  followed,  and  the 
rear  assailed  with  such  impetuosity,  as  might  have  been 
productive  of  loss,  and  even  danger,  had  not  a  cloud  sud- 
denly passed  over  the  moon,  and  so  obscured  the  field 
that  the  Scots  were  obhged  to  suspend  their  operations  till 
the  English  were  prepared  to  repulse  them.  That  even- 
ing the  English  quartered  at  Haddington,  and  next  morn- 
ing it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy,  who  were  quite  close 


*  Cromwell;  in  his  dispntcli  about 
the  batUe  of  Dunbar,  writes  thus : 
'  Upon  serious  consideration^  finding 
our  weakness  so  to  increase,  and  the 
enemy  lying  upon  his  advantages,  at 
a  general  councel  it  was  tliought  fit 
to  march  to  Dunbar,  and  there  to 
fortiiie  the  town,  which^  we  thought, 
if  anything,  would  provoke  them  to 
engage ;  as  alM)  the  having  a  garrison 
there,  would  furnish  us  with  accom- 
modation for  our  sick  men^  would  be 


a  place  for  a  good  magazine  (whicli 
we  exceedingly  wanted,  being  put 
to  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
weather  for  landing  provisions,  which 
many  times  cannot  be  done,  though 
the  being  of  the  whole  anny  lay 
upon  it,  all  the  coasts  from  J^elth  to 
l&rwick  not  having  one  good  har- 
bour); as  also  to  lie  more  conveniently 
to  receiye  our  recruits  of  horse  and 
foot  from  Berwick'  (p.  294;  Old 
Pari  Hid.  vol.  zix.  p.  341  et  seq,). 
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position  of 
the  Scots 
on  Down 
IlilL 


upon  them,  would  engage.  Cromwell  took  up  his  position 
a  Uttle  to  the  .south  of  the  town,  and  waited  four  or  five 
hours  in  expectation  of  the  attack.  LesUe,  however,  who 
had  occupied  the  higher  ground  a  little  farther  to  the 
south,  was  not  inchned  to  leave  his  position  ;  and  Crom- 
well, considering  the  others  situation,  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  be  the  assailant.*  He  therefore  ordered  his 
army  to  marcli  to  Dunbar.  As  they  approached  that 
town,  Leslie,  who  had  hung  all  the  time  on  their  rear, 
took  a  direction  to  the  south  of  a  marsh,  now  almost 
entirely  drained  and  richly  cultivated,  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  Down  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town ;  while, 
su{)posing  the  enemy  to  be  in  retreat  to  England,  he  sent 
forward  a  party  to  seize  the  pass  at  Cockburu's  Path, 
where,  as  Cromwell  says  in  his  dispatch,  '  ten  men  to 
hinder  are  better  than  forty  to  make  their  way.* 

Down  Hill  is  not  distant  two  miles  from  Dunbar.  In 
itself  it  is  small,  tlie  largest  base  not  being  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  forms  part  of  a  range  of  hills  which  connect 
with  the  Lammermuirs.  Betwixt  the  sea  and  that  ranae, 
extends  a  low  and  fertile  strip  of  land,  terminated  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Lammermuirs.  This  low  ground  holds 
its  communioition  with  the  rest  of  the  fertile  tract  which 
extends  to  Edinburgh  by  a  passage  near  to  Dunbar.  On 
the  north  and  west,  Down  Hill  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible.  On  the  south  it  is  also  stc^p,  though  far  less 
so.     On  the  east  it  slopes  down  to  the  sea  with  such  a 


•  "Walker,  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  rigid  CovenaiiterM,  in  whose  loss 
at  Dunbar  he  with  his  master  re- 
joiced, says  that  Leslie  had  an 
opportunity  of  de!»troyin|r  the  Knyr- 
lilih  armv  on  Sunday,  and  that  tlie 
clergy  prevented  hini,  allej[nn«r  it 
would  involve  the  nation  in  the  sin 
of  fiahbath-brt^akinj^.  Jjut  did  not 
the  march  do  the  ^ame  thing?  An 
attack  was  exactly  what  Cromwell 
wished,  and  it  is  strange  to  observe 
the  inconsiBtent  statement  of  Hume. 


He  sends  I-.eslie  to  the  heights  of 
I>ammermuir,  at  the  distance  of 
about  from  six  to  eight  miles,  and 
where  he  never  could  possibly  march, 
— the  ravines,  &c.  would  have  pre- 
cluded it, — and  yet  he  adopts  the 
story  of  Walker  about  the  Sabbath. 
Ife  ridicules  the  clergj-  for  insisting 
on  I^slie  leaving  Down  Hill  to  meet 
Cromwell,  and  yet  holds  them  up  to 
scorn  for  preventing  hiui  at  tacking 
the  English  on  equal  ground ! 
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gentle  declivity  that  one  might  gallop  up.  By  the  north 
side  runs  a  small  stream,  which  passes  through  the  grounds 
of  Broxmouth  House,  the  seat  of  tlie  then  Earl,  now 
Duke,  of  Eoxburgh.  Before  it  enters  the  park,  the  banks 
are  so  steep  (except  at  one  point  to  the  west,  which  was 
occupied  by  Cromwell,  to  prevent  a  surprise  by  the 
enemy)  that  neither  army  could  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the 
other  without  great  disadvantage.  From  the  termination 
of  these  banks  to  the  sea  at  the  nearest  point,  the  distance 
is  not  great ;  and,  according  to  the  description,  the  pass 
had  been  still  more  contracted  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  probably  too  by  the  state  of  the  park 
about  Broxmouth  House. 

Leslie  had  drawn  up  his  troops  to  face  the  north,  and, 
consequently,  the  English  army.  The  left  wing  was  near 
the  ti')p  of  the  hill,  the  right  towards  the  base.  On  the 
Monday  evening,  however,  he  was  observed  to  bring  his 
cavalry  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  his  foot  still  farther 
down  the  hill.  As  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of 
LesUe's  motives  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  exactly  by  what  he  was  really  influenced. 
An  idea  pervaded  the  Scottish  army,  which  far  outnum- 
bered the  adverse  body,  that  the  English  were  completely 
in  their  power ;  that  they  might  destroy  them,  and  march 
forthwith  to  England ;  and  that  such  was  Cromwell's 
situation,  that  he  had  already  embarked  part  of  his  foot 
and  ordnance,  and  meant  to  break  through  with  his 
cavalry  alone.*  Leslie  therefore  might  think  of  attacking 
them  in  the  moment  of  embarking,  or  might  only  in- 
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*  It  is  then  given  as  having  been 
related  to  the  anonymous  author, 
'  that  on  Monday  evening  three 
soldiers  were  taken,  and  one  of  them 
was  first  examined  by  Leslie,  who 
asked  him  if  the  enemy  did  intend  to 
fight.  He  replied,  what  did  he  think 
they  came  tiiere  for  ?  —  they  came 
for  nothing  else.  "  Soldier,"  says 
Ixislie,  **  how  will  you  fight,  when 
you  have  shipped  half  of  your  men 


and  all  your  great  guusP"  The 
soldier  replied,  "  Sir,  if  you  please 
to  draw  down  your  army  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  you  shall  find  both  men 
and  great  guns  also."  One  standing 
by  asked  him  how  he  durst  answer 
the  general  so  saucily.  He  told  him 
that  he  only  made  answer  to  the 
question  demanded  of  him '  (Carte's 
Let.  vol.  i.  p.  382). 
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CHAP,  tend  to  place  himself  in  a  more  exact  line  of  interposition. 
._  V  -  He  miirht,  however,  have  other  reasons  no  less  potent. 
The  English  army  was  indeed  in  a  critical  predicament, 
and  was  reminded  of  the  condition  of  Essex's  army  when 
it  surrendered  to  the  king  in  Cornwall.  The  expected 
recruits  from  Berwick  were  stopped,  as  well  as  all  supply 
of  provisions  by  land.  In  the  event  of  discomfiture,  or 
failure  of  a  supply  of  provisions  by  sea — which,  owing  to 
contrarv  winds, mijzht  occur — thev,as  little  could  be  drawn 
from  the  exliausted  coiuitry,  might  soon  be  reduced  to 
extremities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Leslie's  own  position 
was  likewise  critical.  The  height  exposed  his  troops  to  the 
inclemencv  of  the  season,  which  was  exceedinsjlv  rainy  and 
tempestuous ;  and  his  supplies  could  come  only  from  tho 
country  to  tlie  west,  the  communication  with  which  wa? 
obstructed  bv  Cromwell's  army.  The  hill  not  only  coulJ 
not  furnish  the  horses  with  foraixe,  but  did  not  affoitl  one 
drop  of  water ;  so  that,  if  he  resolved  to  retain  his  p'jsi- 
tion,  lie  must  draw  it  from  the  stream  already  described, 
or  possibly  from  another  to  the  south.*  Besides  all  this 
as  the  hill  is  perfectly  accessible,  Cromwell  might  trans- 
j)ort  his  army  beyond  the  pass  already  described,  and 
charge  them  up  the  acclivity,  when,  from  the  contracted 
nature  of  the  <rround,  they  coidd  not  take  advantaire  of 
their  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  in  the  event  of  dis- 
comfiture, retreat,  owing  to  the  steepiless  of  the  west  and 
north  banks,  would  have  been  impracticable. 
n.ittiPof  Cromwell  and  Major-General  Lambert,  having  gone 
8«"Itom^*ior  to  Broxmoutli  House  to  view  the  position  of  the  enemy 
3,1050.  on  the  Monday  evening,  'I  told  him,'  said  the  first, 'I 
thought  it  did  give  us  an  oppt>rtunity  and  advantage  to 
attempt  upon  the  enemy ;  to  which  he  immediately  re- 
plied, that  he  had  thought  to  have  said  the  s;ime  thing  to 
ine :  so  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  set  this  apprehension 
upon  both  of  our  hearts  at  the  same  mstant.'f     Colonel 

•  Cartels  Letter^^  vol.  i.  p.  381.  lume  alrcadv  referred  to,  p.  AV*,  and 

t  Ciomwell'8  dispatch,  in  the  to-      Old  ParL  iliM,  toL  xix.  p.  339  ii 
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Monk  was  called,  who  agreed  with  them  on  the  prac-  chap. 
ticability  of  the  measure;  and  the  general,  having  re-  _  ^^'  - 
turned  to  his  quarters,  summoned  other  colonels,  who  all 
cheerfully  concurred,  when  the  plan  of  the  engagement 
was  formed  for  the  following  morn  at  daybreak.  Six 
regiments  of  horse,  and  three  and  a  half  of  foot,  were 
appointed  for  the  van.  During  the  night,  however, 
LesUe  prudently  seized  the  pass,  and  that  was  the  grand 
point  of  contention  next  morning  ;  but  as  the  night  was 
rainy  and  tempestuous,  the  Scots  suffered  much,  while 
the  English  were  imder  cover.  In  consequence  of  Lam- 
bert's not  having  been  able  to  bring  up  the  artillery  so 
quickly  as  he  expected,  the  attack  did  not  begin  till 
nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Cromwell  was  impatient.  The 
first  regiment  of  horse  was  so  gallantly  received,  that  it 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  ;  but  Cromwell  having  called  up 
his  own  regiment  of  foot,  which,  Uke  his  regiment  of 
horse,  was  ever  invincible,  it  carried  the  pass  with  butt 
end  of  musket  and  push  of  pike.  More  troops  were 
pressed  down  by  Leshe  upon  this  point ;  but  the  Enghsh 
foot  made  their  way,  and  the  horse  resolutely  charged 
through  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  '  who,'  says  Cromwell, 
'  were,  after  the  first  repulse  given,  made  by  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  as  stubble  to  their  swords.'  At  this  moment,  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  sun,  hitherto  obscured  by  a  foggy 
horizon,  burst  in  splendour  on  the  German  Ocean  ;  *  and,' 
writes  Captain  Hodgson,  *  I  heard  Old  Noll  say,  '  Now, 
let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered.'*  His 
next  exclamation  was,  'I  profess  they  run;'  and,  in  an 
instant,  charged  through  and  through  up  the  hill,  they 
everjrwhere  fled.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  rally  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  possibly  they  might  have  renewed  the 
conflict ;  but  some  large  gims,  judiciously  placed  at  the 

9eq.    This  is  a  complete  answer  to  engaged  in  a  fast,  he  observed  the 

the   ffossiping    relation   by  Burnet,  Scots    coming    down,   through    his 

whicn  has  been  turned  to  such  good  glass,  and  exclaimed,  '  The  Ixtrd  has 

account  bj  Hume,  and  adopted  by  delivered  them  into  our  hands.' 

Laing,  that  Cromwell^s  army  being  *  See  Psalm  Ixviii  1, 
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Effects  of 
tlip  victory 
at  Dunbar. 


State  of 
Scottish 
parties,  &c 
after  the 
battle. 


foot  of  the  north-west  ascent,  played  with  such  effect  as 
to  dislodge  them  thence ;  and  now  the  steepness  of  the 
north  and  west  banks,  with  the  stream,  to  which  they 
had  trusted  for  their  security,  proved  their  ruin,  retreat 
there  beinjr  impracticable  ;  though  part  fled  towards  the 
south — where,  as  they  were  still  farther  from  their  re- 
sources, the  great  body,  throwing  down  their  arms,  tried 
to  escape  by  Dunbar,  and  thus  necessarily  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  About  ten  thousand,  including  many 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners;  the  rest  were  pursued 
with  great  slaugliter  to  Haddington,  and  by  one  r<^ment 
even  beyond  that  town.  Upwards  of  three  thousand 
were  slain,  including  some  of  the  clergy ;  a  body,  of  whom 
few  escaped  without  broken  heads.  All  their  ordnance, 
consisting  of  forty  gmis,  great  and  small,  some  of  them 
of  leather,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  victors  ;  while  above 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  picked  up  from  the 
field.  Nearly  two  hundred  stand  of  coloiu^  graced  the 
conquest.  Cromwell  ordered  the  117th  Psalm,  says 
Hodgson,  to  be  sung  on  the  field,  and  the  army  returned 
'  to  bless  God  in  their  tents,  like  Issachar,*  for  the  great 
salvation  afforded  to  them  that  day.'f  About  one-half 
of  the  prisoners,  as  wounded,  were  dismissed;  the  rest 
were  sent  to  England.|  The  victory  was  gained  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  twenty  men. 

This  victory  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  afiairs. 
LesUe  retired  to  Stirling,  and  the  country  opened  to 
Cromwell.  Leith,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  was 
abandoned  to  him ;  and  Edinburgh  Castle  alone,  in  that 
district,  stood  out.  § 

The  king  w^as  at  this  time  in  Perth,  and  was  so  far 
from  being  afflicted  with  the  news,  that,  in  the  language 


•  Deuteronomy,  ch.  xxxiii.  r.  18. 

t  Hodgson,  p.  140. 

X  Cromwell's  Dispatch  and  other 
Letters  in  the  vol.  already  referred 
to;  Hodgson,  in  same  Col.^  p.  144 
^  8€q. ;  CartQ*8  Let,  toL  L  pp.  380-4 ; 


Clar.   ffist.  vol.  vi.  p.  4o4  el  «^.; 
Ludlow,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-9;  AValker, 
p.  170  et  seq. ;  Burnetts  Hid.  vol.  i. 
§  Dispatches  in  CoL  referred  to; 
Walker,  p.  186  et  seg. 
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of  Clarendon, '  he  was  glad  of  it,  as  the  greatest  happiness  chap. 
that  could  befall  him  in  the  loss  of  so  strong  a  body  of  _  y*  ^ 
his  enemies;  who,  if  they  should  have  prevailed,  his 
majesty  did  believe  that  they  would  have  shut  him  up 
in  a  prison  the  next  day.'*  He  now  flattered  himself 
that  this  terrible  blow  to  the  leading  party  would  enable 
the  less  rigid  Covenanters,  in  conjunction  with  the  En- 
gag  erSy  to  obtain  the  ascendency ;  and  that,  in  their 
anxiety  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  keep  their  ground, 
they  might  allow  the  Royalists  admission  into  their  ranks, 
when  he  doubted  not  that  the  latter,  along  with  the 
Engagers^  might  take  the  power  even  from  the  moderate 
Covenanters,  and  ultimately  model  an  army  with  which 
he  could  recover  his  crowns  on  his  own  terms.  On  this 
account,  every  species  of  ridicule  was  levelled  against  the 
rigid  party,  as  the  authors  of  the  late  defeat ;  and  it  was 
even  desired  to  supersede  David  Leslie  as  general.  He, 
dispirited  by  his  late  ill  success,  was  willing  to  renounce 
the  command,  but  he  was  still  retained.f 

In  spite  of  discomfiture,  the  rigid  Covenanters  still  main- 
tained their  principles :  the  more  moderate  joined  with 
the  lords  of  the  Engagement,  who  were  now  permitted 
to  return  to  the  king.  This  gave  an  ascendency  to  these 
united  parties,  and  the  committees  of  church  and  state 
were  moved  by  them  to  accept  of  the  service  of  such  as 
had  either  deserted  the  church,  or  had  maintained  what 
was  called  a  detestable  neutrality,  provided  they  testified 
repentance.  A  parliament,  too,  having  been  held  at 
Perth,  passed  two  resolutions  to  that  effect.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  passed,  than,  in  order  to  obtain  com- 
mands, Malignants  flocked  to  testify  repentance ;  and  this 
caused  a  new  defection.  Many  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians 
not  only  approved  of  the  beheading  of  the  late  king  as 


BailHe  had*\een   veiy   activQ   in     ^alfl  yoL  iv.  p.  106). 
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rif>i?-     sr.  ^r.  '•  -«rj:>v.  '.•:::  iji^i  tj^.j^i  :.:•  :c-e  r^^soODQ  of  the 

rlr.^:^  I'c.^j  perieiT-i-i  -Jii:,  r  :h^  ^^L^i  :.>  r^ke  tiua  step. 

i/;rr,  wovil'L  ai. i  '*1-.^  wre?c  i-r  i«>Trer  -i-Tn  «'  ibeir  hands. 
No-A'.  f.oTs^evpr.  :b:"i=:b.  Arz^'lt-  =c3o:-r:cd  the  king,  (in- 
flf:^/L  h:.-  ;:.:^:^^  ha-i  Lii-eno  -iTemiltti  ite  rigid  panr.) 
t}>rv  V>;I!'rv-yi  :ha:  meafure?  •>:  a  verr  c*p:>:«ste  nature 
v^rr^r  to  be  resonei  ^J:  and  ia:  iheir  assiscazice  was 
ofily  ?<^iight  till  trie  monarch  ani  ihe  M^Iignaiits,  with 
th';  lori-T  of  the  Engagement,  were  In  a  situation  to  act 
agjjin-!t  and  overturn  them.  Tney  ( particalarlT  in  the 
CO  in  ties  of  Air.  Renfrew.  Gailowav.  Wigton,  and  Dum- 
frie^;  accordingly,  protested  against  the  oommisdan  of 
the  church,  and  declared  that,  to  admit  the  disaffected, 
viHh  to  betray  the  cause,  and  put  the  whole  power  into 
i]if:  Fjan'ls  of  ilalignants,  whose  pretended  penitence  was 
a  rn^x:kery  to  God  :  they  urged  many  gross  faults  agidnst 
Arg}'lc,  Loudon,  Balcarres,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
liaving  the  active  noblemen  most  inclined  to  their  prin- 
ciples removed ;  thev  declaimed  against  the  idea  of 
giving  a  king  to  England,  especially  one  who  was  un- 
wortliy  of  reigning  over  Scotland ;  for  that,  as  England 
was  not  subordinate  to  them,  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  her  affairs.  One  of  the  ministers  declared  that 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  would  approve  of  nothing 
which  was  right ;  that  a  hypocrite  ought  not  to  reign 
over  them ;  that  they  should  treat  with  Cromwell,  and 
give  him  security  not  to  trouble  England  with  a  king; 
and  that  the  blood  shed  in  the  quarrel  must  be  on  their 
heads  who  marred  such  a  treaty.  Some  also  were  dis- 
j)Osed  to  set  a  strict  guard  on  the  king.  All  this  has 
been  ascribed  to  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  as  if  they  could 
not  defer  their  relimous  differences  while  their  countrv 
wfts  invaded ;  but,  in  truth,  such  writers  overlook  the 
nature  of  the  war.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  invasion 
from  a  foreign  state,  as  people  fear  their  general  liberty, 
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their  property,  and  the  safety  of  their  famihes,  all  minor     chap. 
interests  merge  in  one  grand  one,  involving  the  existence     ^/    - 
of  everything  they  value ;  but  here  the  rigid  Covenanters 
would  have  gained  far  more  valuable  privileges  by  an 
aUiance  with  England,  than  by  allowing  the  ascendency 
of  their  intestine  enemies.* 

Charles  was,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  The  start 
against  even  the  moderate  Covenanters.  It  was  con- 
certed that  he  should  escape  from  the  present  party, 
when  a  thousand  Higlilanders  should  be  ready  to  rush 
down  from  Athole,  and  surprise  the  committee  of  estates 
at  Perth ;  that  Dundee  should  be  secured  by  its  constable, 
Lord  Dudhope ;  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  with 
General  Middleton,  in  the  North,  and  Lord  Ogilvy  in 
Angus,  should  simultaneously  rise.  In  conformity  with 
this  plan,  Charles  escaped  from  his  party ;  but  miserably 
was  he  disappointed  at  being  met  only  by  a  few  High- 
landers, who  conducted  him  to  a  wretched  house. 
Buckingham  and  Monro  dissuaded  him  from  prosecuting 
his  purpose  ftirther,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Montgomery 
from  the  committee  of  estates,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
return.  Middleton  had  risen,  but  was  soon  put  down  by 
Leslie.  Alarmed  by  this  proceeding  of  the  king,  the  full 
nature  of  which  was  not  known,  and  which  was  called 
the  Starty  the  moderate  Covenanters,  who  still  desired 
monarchical  government,  formed  the  resolution  of  con- 
ciliating him  by  gentle  measures,  and  therefore  consented 
to  pardon  the  insurgents,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  crowning  Charles.f 

It  was  apprehended  that  Cromwell  might  attempt  to  Charles  n, 
annoy  them  during  the  coronation  ;  but  the  ceremony  ^^®^ 

*  BailHe's  Let,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110-  are  many  papers  and  letters  not  in 

129,   131  et  seq, ;    NichoVs  Diary ;  the  printea  copy — which  again  see ; 

Balfour*8  iSlWfe  3f«morie« ;  Bumet*s  Balfour^s    Shake   Memories]     Chir. 

Hid,  voL  i.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  483 ;  Thurloe's  State 

t  Walker,  p.  197  ;  Baillie's  Let,  Papers,  voL  i.  p.  65 ;  Carte's  Orig. 

vol.  liLp.  116  rf  seq, ;  Nicholas  Diary y  Let,  vol.  i.  p.  3o9  et  seq, 
MS.  voL  iv.  p.  128  et  seq,,  where 
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•^ — ~i..  r.'Zi  iieir  la:c:  rt^-: rLsmmce,  wen? 
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?:•.  I-  :  :  i  L_L_j^iji:  TJirrr,  5i2*:'e  Ci^e?,  to  whom  ihev 

:,!-:  -.»:  £  !-?  :_•:_:  ^rL.—  u.i       .>rJ^  r*fc.:i:it:  i  Covenanter. 

T-.-  jTiri:  .  ■?f.  ::  ~f"Tr.  ~^is  ::  C-t'-erjL  Skra\:han,  vrb'Jee 

-m".  _i:r  .'-ni-Szli  1.J.1  ":».■:•:  zie  "Jirf^::^!  'w-lih  :he  sectarian 

.T.riTii^    :  .-.i:.:  ^T-.     2£i  r^f^-Si-i  :    LiT  l::v^  Lis  o:'CimaaJ  when 

;  -t:-^.  iLil  i-.-j.j  L^\:iz.L-='L  T-u-.l  of  hi?  tn>»ps  as  he 

1-11  :.  :  :r^:.  '  „rl  1  r:  ziv%vl!.  hi?  r'.rmor  o»:»imuaiiiler, 

-:'...  :..•:  r^i-.Jiir- irr.T     71:-   .>.v;:.:ry  was,  indeed,  in  the 

:;.  -:   :-;;/.  r^.l-j  •:■::. i::: :■:. :  rhmine.  the  result  of  the  pre- 

(:ix\^.  j:,t  Vj  iin^.z  :he  pr.cre??  of  Cr»mwell.  was  felt  in 

ji..   .:■:  i.orror-   hv  the  ii.hab:tan:s   to  the  south  of  the 

•  f':sLT.  lIkJ(t,  vol.  vi.  7,.  4r4  </  vy. :  ler-^S  :  Burnet's  HiA.  vol.  L    ?e^ 

-f:  a!-/i  Zi/*-,  '.ol.  i.  p.  4.'iO  f<  A^y.  an  ast'>iu>hin^  proi^f   of   CharW? 

\\\  tr.i,   )jvj^,cri».y   i-   ftpprovd  of  h\-poi  risy  in  Thurloe'5  Stttte  Papen, 

hy   rihr'-nJon :    but,   to    do    T'arte  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  toI.  l 

jri-»ir*-,   h«;   f-Xpr^:(;iH-!)  fUtnio.  just  ji-f-n-        p.  H53. 

iiMi'iiff  on  til*;  w;i;ft.-ion.  Xi/i?  of  t  Baillie's  Z<^.  toL  iii.  p.  Hi*  << 
Oryitmth.,  vol.  ii.  p.  M'/) ;  Nirrhol'a  seq.]  flee  in  the  MS.  copy,  vol  It^ 
IHary^  MH, ;  ISaillif/ji  LH,  vol.  iii.  pp.      many  uopxinted  document^  &c. 
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Forth ;  the  population  in  the  North  was  split  into  factions ;  chap. 
in  the  West,  the  Remonstrants  were  inclined  rather  to  join  ^/  _^ 
with  Cromwell  than  oppose  him,  and  loudly  demanded  a 
treaty.  The  English  general,  on  his  part,  left  no  measures 
imessayed  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people ;  he  even 
supplied  many  with  provisions  out  of  his  own  stores; 
and  such  was  the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  that,  though 
on  his  first  visit  to  Glasgow  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  railed  at 
him  to  his  face — which  he  Ustened  to  with  great  com- 
placency— and  at  a  future  period  several  of  the  clergy 
abused  the  whole  body  of  English  as  '  an  army  of  secta- 
ries and  covenant-breakers,  who  unjustly  had  invaded 
the  country  and  strove  to  throw  down  all  power  in  kirk 
and  state,'  no  one  found  molestation  from  the  soldiery 
on  that  occasion :  however,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  men  in  arms  might  not  be  easily  restrained  from 
violence  if  incessantly  abused,  and  Cromwell,  fully  sensible 
of  the  danger,  as  well  as  anxious  to  gain  them  '  by  love,' 
proposed  a  conference,  which  they  somewhat  reluctantly 
granted.  Guthrie  and  Gillespie  managed  the  debate  on  Cromweira 
the  Scottish  side,  Cromwell  himself  and  Lambeth  on  the  ^^^^^ 
other,  and  all  was  temperately  managed.  It  is,  however,  Scottish 
needless  to  add,  that  both  agreed  in  holding  each  other  ^'^^ 
wrong.  But  one  great  end  was  achieved,  to  keep  the 
clergy  in  bounds.  Prior  to  this,  Cromwell  had  exhibited 
his  polemical  power  in  a  correspondence  with  the  governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  who  herein  represented  his  party. 
Cromwell  maintained  that  the  divines  in  Scotland  falsely 
charged  the  English  parliament  with  persecuting  ministers 
of  the  gospel ;  for  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  sup- 
ported in  full  liberty  to  discharge  their  function,  though 
they  were  not  allowed,  under  a  pretended  privilege  of 
character,  to  overtop  the  civil  powers,  or  debase  tliem  as 
they  pleased  :  that  neither  in  England  nor  Ireland,  nor 
yet  in  Scotland,  since  the  army  had  come  thither,  had 
any  man  been  molested  for  preaching  the  gospel ;  that  to 
speak  truth  became  the  ministers  of  Christ ;   but  that 
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CHAP,  wlien,  '  under  tlie  pretence  of  a  glorious  reformation, 
.  ^'  .  they  seek  only  power  for  themselves,  they  must  know 
that  the  Sion  promised  is  not  to  be  built  with  such  un- 
tempered  mortar/  That  ministers  were  only  helpers  of, 
not  lords  over,  the  faith  of  God's  people ;  and  yet  that 
denying  any  of  their  doctrines,  or  dissenting  fix)m  them, 
incurred  the  censure  of  a  sectary,  which  was  just  assum- 
ing the  infallible  chair :  that  they  would  not  find  in 
Scripture  that  preaching  fell  exclusively  within  their 
function :  Christians  were  instructed  earnestly  to  covet 
the  best  gifts, '  but  chiefly  that  we  may  prophesy,  which 
the  apostle  explains  to  be  a  speaking  to  instruction,  edifi- 
cation, and  comfort :'  '  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of 
mission,  be  not  envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad  pro- 
phesy.' That  their  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step 
in,  whence  they  deny  a  man  the  liberty  he  has  by  nature, 
is  like  him  who  would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the 
country,  that  people  should  not  be  drunk.  *  The  doctrine 
and  practice,'  says  he,  *  shoidd  be  tried  by  the  word  of 
God ;  and  other  people  must  have  a  liberty  of  examining 
them  upon  these  heads,  and  of  giving  sentence.'  As  to 
their  charge  against '  the  sectaries  for  allowing  the  use 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  laity,  he  says,  *  Are  ye  troubled  tliat 
Christ  is  preached?  Does  it  scandaUse  the  reformed 
churches,  and  Scotland  in  particidar  ?  Is  it  against  tlie 
Covenant  ?  Away  with  the  Covenant  if  this  be  so.  I 
thought  the  Covenant  and  these  could  have  beeu  willing 
that  any  shoidd  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not, 
it  is  no  covenant  of  God's  approving ;  nor  the  kirk  you 
mention  in  so  much  the  spouse  of  Christ.'  In  his  fin^t 
letter,  Cromwell  writes — *Wo  have  said  in  our  papers 
with  what  hearts  and  upon  what  account  we  came,  and 
the  Lord  has  heard  us,  though  you  would  not,  upon  as 
solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experience  can  parallel.'  To 
this  it  was  answered — '  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ  as 
to  hang  the  eqiuty  of  a  cause  upon  events.'  But  the 
English  general  replies — *  We  could  wish  that  blindness 
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had  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  those  marvellous  dispen-  chap. 
sations  which  God  has  lately  wrought  in  England.  But  .  _  ^'  ^ 
did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so 
too  ?  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think  with  fear  and 
trembling  on  the  hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  mighty 
and  strange  appearance  of  his,  and  not  shghtly  call  it  au 
event?  Were  not  your  expectations  and  ours  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  whilst  we  waited  on  God  to  see  how 
He  would  manifest  Himself  upon  our  appeals  ?  And  shall 
we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears,  expecta- 
tions, and  solemn  appeals,  call  these  bare  events  ?  The 
Lord  pity  you ! '  It  is  easy  to  turn  all  this,  and  every 
thing  of  that  nature,  into  ridicule  ;  but  possibly  reflecting 
minds,  that  seriously  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
may  form  a  different  opinion,  while  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Cromwell's  idea  of  toleration  was,  considering  the 
age,  enlightened  and  noble.* 

To  return  to  military  affairs :  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  JfiHteiy 
all  the  other  garrisons  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  except 
Stirling  Castle,  yielded  to  the  EngUsh,  and  Cromwell 
gained  a  victory  at  Hamilton  over  part  of  the  western 
troops,  which  had  been  induced  to  depart  from  their 
neutrality  :  but,  in  spite  of  this  continued  want  of  success 
and  the  defection  of  Strachan,  a  vigorous  plan  of  defence 
was  determined  on  by  the  Scots  for  the  ensuing  spring. 
An  army  was  embodied,  and  though  many  were  pressed, 
yet,  from  the  number  of  volunteers,  it  soon  became  as 
considerable  as  that  defeated  at  Dunbar.  Charles,  at  the 
request  of  the  estates,  commanded  in  person ;  Hamilton 
was  appointed  Keutenant-general,  and  Leslie  major-general. 
During  the  winter  Cromwell  was  seized  with  an  ague, 
which  for  some  time  retarded  his  operations ;  but  no 
sooner  did  his  health  permit  than  he  was  in  the  field.f 

♦  Thnrloe's  l^aU  Papers^  vol.  i.  Baillie's  Let,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

p.  168  e<  aijy. ;  Old  Pari  Hist.  vol.  +  Cobb.  Pari  ffid,Yo\.  iii.  p.  1360 

xix.  p.  390  et  seq.    The  correspon-  et    seq, ;     Nichol's     Diary,     MS. ; 

dence  was  nominallv  with  Dundas,  Whitelocke,  p.  463 ;    BaUUe's  Let, ; 

the  goremor  of  Ecunburgh  Castle.  CoL  of  Dispatches. 
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CHAP.  Lambert  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle.  Documents 
^'  .  disclosing  a  deeply-laid  project  for  the  invasioii  of  Eng- 
land were  discovered,  and  sent  by  him,  with  an  accoimt 
of  afliiii's,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  his  own  country. 
The  Enghsh  parUament  were  on  the  alert,  and  lost  not 
an  instant  in  proNiding  for  the  occasion.  Harrison  was 
oi\lered  to  the  northern  counties,  where  the  storm  was 
aj^prehended ;  and  Major-General  Fleetwood,  who  had 
signalised  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  the  South  in  the  other's 
absence. 

Their  late  disasters  had  fully  taught  the  Scots  the  ne- 
cessity of  standing  entirely  on  tlie  defensive ;  and  they 
encamped  at  Torwood,  where  they  were  safely  entrenched 
by  the  Carron  and  ditches,  while  they  were  well  supplied 
with  provisjions  from  the  North.     Cromwell  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  them  on  that  ground,  and  therefore 
he  tried  to  seduce  them  from  it ;  but,  after  having  waited 
six  weeks  to  no  purpose  in  expectation  of  their  moving, 
he  resolved  to  cut  off  their  supplies.     For  this  purpose 
he,  Avith  his  accustomed  vigour,  passes  over  into  Fife,  and 
reduces  all  the  towns  on  the  coast ;  then  goes  to  Perth, 
which  he  forces  to  capitulate — when,  by  judicious  gar- 
risons, he  at  once  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  Scottish 
army,  from  which  the  troops,  in  distress,  daily  deserted. 
The  yonng  lu  this  extremity,  the  idea  of  marching  into  England  was 
the^srot-     suggested,  or  ratlier  urged  :  Scotland,  indeed,  was  regarded 
Moi^o    ^5'  ^'^^  young  king  and  his  most  confidential  attendants 
march  into  as  Only  an  opening  to  England,  where  they  expected  a 
England,     pigjj^g  jj^  ^1^^^^  favour,  and  where  they  could  shake  off  the 

yoke  of  the  Covenant ;  nay,  it  was  hoped  by  Charles  and 
his  immediate  advisers,  that  Middleton,  who  had  a  large 
party,  would  be  able  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  army 
the  moment  it  left  Scotland.  Though  the  army  was 
miserably  rent  into  factions,  Argyle  alone  is  said  to  have 
strongly  opposed  the  measure.  He  argued,  that  it  was 
ungenerous,  by  carrying  away  the  army,  to  abandon  the 
Scots,  who  had  first  aiTord^  the  king  an  asylum,  and 
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supported  him  as  their  monarch ;  that  the  English  army 
might  still  be  prevented  from  bringing  matters  to  the 
issiie  of  a  battle,  and  that  another  winter's  campaign  in 
Scotland  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  it :  but  that,  as 
there  was  no  rising  in  England,  and  Httle  could  be  cal- 
culated on,  the  Scottish  army  would,  unsupported,  be 
inevitably  soon  forced  to  an  engagement,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  fighting  in  a  foreign  country,  when  they 
must  have  provoked  the  inhabitants  by  Uving  at  free 
quarters.  This  prudent  view  was  disregarded  ;  and  the 
army  left  its  native  country,  where,  by  its  irregularities 
and  cruelties,  it  had  rendered  itself  more  hated  than  the 
English,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of  a  busy  priesthood,  who 
represented  the  latter  as  monsters  who  would  give  no 
quarter,  especially  if  tliey  found  Bibles  amongst  the 
people.* 

Cromwell  had  suspected  that  the  Scottish  army  might  Scottish 
piu^ue  this  plan,  and  he  preferred  following  it  into  Eng-  J^  Eng- 
land, to  hazarding  another  winter's  campaign  in  the  North.f  ^^  J  ™®*- 
The  council  of  state  had  likewise  been  apprised  of  the  sued  by 
probahty  of  such  a  measure  by  the  enemy,  and  its  vigil-  ^^^" 
ance  was  awake  both  to  the  danger  and  the  means  of 
overcoming  it.      The   dispositions  of  the  general  were 
admirable.  He  sent  to  Major-Generals  Harrison  and  Eich 
to  draw  together  as  many  troops  and  mihtia  as  possible  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  the  Scots.   He  despatched  Lambert 
to  hover  upon  their  rear ;  and,  having  empowered  the 
famous  Monk  to  remain  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  conquest  of  that  country,  he  prepared  to 
follow  the  enemy  with  his  main  body.lf 


♦  Cobb.  Pari  Hid,  vol.  iii.  p.  1309  j 
Balfour^s  Shorte  Memories,  MS. : 
Nichors  Diary f  MS.  Documents  in 
the  MS.  copy  of  BaUlie  Batisf  j  me  of 
aU  this. 

tWhitelocke,  p.  486.  Therefore 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  must  surely  have 
either  been  misinformed  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Bradshaw  and  others  when 
the  Scots  entered  England;  (her  hus- 
band; though  a  memoer  of  council; 


appears  to  have  been  absent  on  em- 
ployment,) or  the  council  had  not  re- 
posed great  confidence  in  Cromwell. 
Her  picture  is  an  animated  one  (vol. 
u.  pp.  187, 188). 

1  Clar.  Hist.  toI.  vi.  p.  488  et  seq., 
and  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  430  ei  seq. ;  Bur- 
net's Mem,  p.  426 ;  Old  Pari  Hist, 
vol  xix.  p.  609j  Cobb.  Pari  Hid. 
voL  iii.  p.  1369. 
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CHAP.         The   Presbyterians,  in   their   march   south,  perceived 
^^  y*    ^  plainly  that  if  the  Royalists  were  permitted  to  join  them, 
victory,  however  advantageous  an  accession  of  numbers 
might  be  for  the  army,  would  be  no  less  calamitous  to 
their  party  than  a  defeat  from  Cromwell.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  always  flattered  themselves  that  the  Pres- 
byterian party  in  England  was  the  most  numerous,  and 
only  kept  down  by  the  sectarian  army,  and,  therefore, 
tliat,  provided  the  Malignants  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere, they  would  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  join- 
ing their  Scottish  brethren,  and  setthng  the  government 
on  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Covenant,  when  they 
should  obtain  all  the  power  of  church  and  state  to  them- 
selves.    Though  they  were  deceived  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  the  view  was  certainly  sagacious.     On  these 
principles,  tliey  pubhshed  a  declaration,  prohibiting  all  to 
join  them  who  refused  to  take  the  Covenant ;  but  Charles 
ordered  Major-General  Massey  to  suppress  it.     Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  this  policy,  the  letter  to  Massey,  with 
other  documents  making  important  disclosures,  was  inter- 
cepted, and,  having  been  immediately  published,  every- 
where alienated  the  affections  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
well  as  led  to  daily  desertions  from  the  army.* 

This,  Lauderdale — alleging  that  the  desertions  were  of 
men  who,  unwilling  to  hazard  all  in  the  cause  with  the 
king,  availed  themselves  of  a  specious  pretence — ^in  one  of 
the  intercepted  letters,  called  a  natural  purge  which  would 
do  the  army  much  good.  Hamilton  writes,  in  another, 
*  All  the  rogues  have  left  us,  whether,  I  shall  not  say,  from 
fear  or  disloyalty  ;  but  all  now  with  his  majesty  are  such 
as  will  not  dispute  his  commands.'  One  caution  they 
observed,  very  different  from  their  conduct  in  Scotland— 
to  avoid  all  plundering  and  licentiousness. 

Unlike  the  time  when  the  Scottish  army  first  entered 

•  Old  Pari  Hut.  vol.  xx.  pp.  4,  8,  p.  68 ;  Baillie,  MS.,  voL  iv.,  parbVu- 
18 ;  Cobb.  Pari  JJid.  vol.  iii.  po.  1360  larly  the  paper  bj  Rotherfoid,  p.  333. 
-1371 J  Silvester's   Life  of  Baxter, 
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England,  and  the  people  were  summoned  in  vain  by  the  chap. 
late  king  to  repel  foreign  invasion,  all  ranks,  whether  .  y*  _^ 
Independents  or  Presbyterians,  seemed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, emulous  of  testifying  their  attachment  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  their  indignation  against  the  attempt  to 
impose  a  prince  upon  them  by  a  foreign  army.  The  . 
militia  was  embodied  in  all  quarters,  and  even  some  of 
the  excluded  members  testified  their  zeal  by  heading 
regiments.  The  gallant  Fairfax  himself,  who  had  declined 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  against  Scotland,  true 
to  his  former  principle — that  if  the  Scots  invaded  England, 
he  would  readily  fight  against  them — now,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  headed  a  regiment  of  militia  in  the  common 
cause.  The  abihty,  vigour,  and  vigilance  of  parliament 
never  displayed  themselves  more  conspicuously.  The 
danger  from  every  quarter  was  foreseen,  and  amply  pro- 
vided against.* 

Lambert  was  soon  joined  by  Harrison,  while  Fleetwood 
watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  a  different  direction, 
to  intercept  them  if  they  took  that  route ;  and  the  militia 
concentrated  from  all  quarters*  Hence  it  was  believed, 
on  probable  grounds,  that  though  Cromwell  had  remained 
in  Scotland,  the  enemy  could  easily  have  been  subdued. 
It  was  with  justice,  therefore,  that  Harrison  declared  he 
was  assured  of  a  glorious  issue  of  the  work.  Lambert 
pressed  hard  on  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army;  and  at 
Warrington,  the  Scots,  availing  themselves  of  their  situa- 
tion, attacked  his  van,  the  Eoyalists  shouting  out, '  Oh  you 
rogues,  we  will  be  with  you  before  your  Cromwell  comes !' 
but  he  brought  off*  his  troops  without  almost  any  loss. 
And  now  the  question  with  the  invading  army  was, 
which  course  should  they  pursue  ?  The  foot,  exhausted 
with  tedious  marches,  cried  to  halt,  as  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, and  many  deserted.  Some  officers  advised  to 
inarch  for  the  capital;  but  the  majority  recommended 
Worcester — ^where  the  young  king  expected  a  party  to 

♦  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  2Qlei8eq,;  Hutchinson,  voL  ii.  pp.  187-89. 
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CHAP,  join  him — where  the  harassed  troops  might  refresh  them- 
^  ^-  .  selves — and  where  his  friends  from  Wales  might  flock  to 
his  standard.  The  other  project,  that  of  marching  for 
the  capital,  was  evidently  rash  and  injudicious  to  the  last 
degree.  In  front,  numerous  forces  would  have  met  him, 
while  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood  would  not  have 
left  a  moment's  breathing-time  in  his  rear,  and  Cromwell 
was  daily  expected.  Worcester  was,  therefore,  wisely  pre- 
ferred; but  the  army,  which  was  now,  by  desertion, 
disease,  and  loss  in  skirmishes,  reduced  to  about  16,000, 
arrived  there  in  a  miserable  phght,  when  a  new  disaster 
added  to  their  calamities.  The  Earl  of  Derby  had  hitherto 
held  out  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  king,  and  now  made  a 
descent  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diver- 
sion. With  all  his  influence,  however,  he  could  not 
muster  above  1500  men;  and  these  CJolonel  Lilburn 
utterly  defeated,  and  almost  annihilated,  while  Derby 
himself  sought  refuge  in  the  royal  camp,  with  c«ily  thirty 
followers,  leaving  Lilburn  to  join  in  the  ccHnbined  opera- 
tions against  the  Scottish  army. 

Experience  on  some  men  is  lost.     The  desertion  from 
the  Scottish  army  had  chiefly  been  of  the  rigid  CJovenantere; 
and  the  royal  advisers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing it  purged  of  that  body,  by  which  it  was  more  approxi- 
mated in  poUtical  spirit  to  the  model  they  desired.    The 
approach  of  danger  could  not  cure  these  Eoyalists  of  their 
extravagance  and  selfishness  :  when  the  whole  army  was 
in  the  utmost  hazard,  they  were  divided  into  factions  for 
preferment,  and  undermining  one  another  with  aU  the 
little  insidious  arts  of  the  court.    Nay,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  never  evinced  genius  for  war,  endea- 
voured at  this  critical  juncture  to  have  the  command  of 
the  army  transferred  to  himself — representing  that  in 
England,  upon  which  the  hopes  of  Charles  must  mainly 
depend,  the  people  in  general,  and  the  peerage  in  par- 
ticular, would  not  brook  to  serve  under  Leslie,  a  Scot, 
and  therefore  would  not  repair  to  tlie  royal  standard 
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a  change  was  made.*  And  because  he  was  not  indulged 
in  this  request,  he  retired  in  sullen  discontent  from  the 
councils.  The  yoimg  king,  however,  justly  estimated  the 
danger,  and,  in  his  conviction  of  a  fatal  result,  pusillani- 
mously  formed  the  resolution  of  attempting  to  retreat  to 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry;  but  when  the  purpose 
became  known,  a  mutiny  was  threatened,  the  soldiers 
insisting  they  should  all  run  one  common  hazard,  and  the 
unworthy  motion  was  abandoned. 

While  the  Scottish  army  remained  at  Worcester  without  Battle  of 
augmentation  from  the  English,  Cromwell,  having  joined  sept.  3,  ^ ' 
Harrison  and  Lambert,  and  concentrated  the  militia  (his  ^^^^• 
force  in  all  amoimting  to  about  30,000),  advanced  to  that 
town.  Having  thrown  a  temporary  bridge  across  the 
Severn,  he  transported  to  the  opposite  bank  part  of  the 
army,  that  he  might  begin  the  attack  in  all  quarters  at 
once,  and  prevent  escape.  Some  skirmishing  occurred  on 
the  2nd  (of  September) ;  but  it  was  on  the  3rd,  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  that  the  battle  was 
fought.  The  Scots  having  judiciously  carried  almost  the 
whole  of  their  army  to  one  side  of  the  river,  while  the 
English  force  was  divided,  fought  bravely,  and  stood  their 
ground  for  some  time ;  but  they  were  at  last  borne  down 
and  driven  into  the  town.  It  was  only  then  that  the  king 
understood  that  the  battle  had  begun.  Harassed,  it  is 
said,  and  exhausted  by  want  of  rest,  particularly  on  the 
preceding  niglit,  and  assured  that  there  would  be  no  battle 
that  day,  (probably,  from  the  pusillanimous  purpose  which 


•  Clar.  Eigt,  voL  vi.  p.  507  et  seq. 
After  Charles  found  it  impossible  to 
evade  Buckingham's  importunity,  he 
was,  says  the  author^  compelled  to  tell 
him  that  he  would  have  no  general- 
issimo but  himself.  Now  this,  with 
part  of  Buckingham's  argument—that 
Lei^e  was  but  lieutenant-general, 
and  would  willingly  consent  to  his 
proposition — ^would  almost  induce 
me  to  infer  that  Buckingham  merely 
wished  the  supreme  command,  with- 


out molesting  Leslie's  subordinate 
situation.  But  then  Leslie  was  only 
maj  or-general ;  Duke  Hamilton,  lieu- 
tenant-general. So  that,  as  Charles 
himself  was  general,  it  follows  that 
in  the  hypothesis  Buckingham  could 
only  have  aimed  at  Hamilton's  place 
— surely  not  the  king's  own — where- 
as it  was  Leslie's  command  he  as- 
pired to,  and  no  other  assumption 
could  he  hare  argued  so  against  that 
individuaL 
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CHAP,  he  formed  of  retreating  to  Scotland  with  the  cavaby,  it 
^'  was  deemed  ad\isable  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,)  he  had 
retired  to  repose,  when  the  fearful  somid  of  flying  troops, 
and  the  noise  of  the  victors,  broke  his  slumbers.  Joining 
the  cavalry,  which  had  yet  done  nothing,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevail  with  them  to  make  a  stand :  but  he  addressed 
them  in  vain ;  nor,  indeed,  could  their  efforts  have  been 
avaihng.  The  event  was  already  decided,  and  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  seeking  his  own  safety  in  immediate  flight 
Two  thousand  were  slain,  six  or  seven  thousand  imme- 
diately taken,  and  many  more,  including  Duke  Hamilton 
(who,  however,  was  so  woimded  that  he  died  next  day), 
Leslie,  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  the  Scottish  nation — die 
Earls  of  Cleveland  and  Denbigh,  with  many  other  English 
of  quality,  particularly  of  the  cavalry,  afterwards  swelled 
the  list  of  captives  to  ten  thousand ;  while  the  countiy 
people  everywhere  knocked  the  fugitives  on  the  head. 
Well  might  this  victory  be  called  by  Cromwell  a  crown- 
ing mercy.  The  wretched  common  prisoners  were  trans- 
ported to  the  colonies,  and  sold  to  slavery.  Though  many 
of  these  had  been  unwilUngly  dragged  from  their  homes, 
their  misery  has,  on  account  of  their  obscure  rank  in  life, 
never  drawn  one  tear  from  eyes  which  have  so  profusely 
wept  over  illustrious  distress,  however  merited. 
Escape  of  The  young  king,  with  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  fol- 
^»^young   iQ^^gpg^  Qq^  fj.Qm  Worcester  about  six  in  the  evening; 

and  they  travelled  together  for  twenty-six  miles,  when  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  separate.  Charles  was  directed  to 
tlie  house  of  a  poor  cottager,  Eichard  Penderell,*  who 
subsisted  by  his  daily  labour,  but  was  known  as  a  strict 
CathoUc,  and  consequently  attached  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  rigid  enemies  of  his  religion.  In  this 
man's  character,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  the  young 
king  was  not  deceived.  In  the  meantime,  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  guineas  having  been  offered  for  apprehendiug 

*  N.B.  I  doubt  the  whole  story. 
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Cliarles,  the  country  people,  no  less  than  the  soldiers,  citap 
were  eager  to  discover  hiin ;  and  the  search  was  so  liot,  ^'  _. 
that,  on  one  occasion,  the  young  king  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree — afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  preserved  as  a 
curiosity — ^whence  he  saw  the  soldiers  beneath,  and  over- 
heard their  conversation.  Having  left  his  faithful  liosts, 
Kichard  Penderell  and  his  brother,  Charles,  in  disguise, 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  always  selecting  the  houses 
of  Eoyalists,  whose  fidelity  at  this  juncture  never  faltered 
towards  him.  In  choosing  places  of  refuge  he  had  little 
difficulty,  as  the  protracted  civil  broils  had  fully  put 
men's  principles  to  a  public  test,  and  the  name  of  any 
person  of  rank  at  once  brought  to  people's  recollection 
the  side  he  had  espoused.  Charles,  after  many  difficulties 
and  dangei-s,  at  last  got  on  board  a  vessel  which  waited 
for  him  at  Brighton,  and  escaped  to  the  Continent.* 

The  militia  and  volunteers  highly  distinguished  them-  Ambition 
selves  at  Worcester  ;  but  though  Cromwell  in  his  despatch  JI^jS|lk^ 
did  justice  to  their  merits,  it  is  alleged  that  he  took  par- 
ticular care  to  dismiss  them  immediately,  as  a  species  of 
military  which,  having  once  fairly  tried  and  felt  its  own 
powers,  might  obstruct  his  secret  designs  of  personal 
aggrandisement. f  He  now  aspired  to  the  crown ;  yet 
though  even  the  courts  of  Europe  rang  with  his  praises, 
not  only  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  but  as  almost 
unrivalled  in  histoiy,;}:  he  conducted   himself  with  the 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  501  etseq.;  Cobb.  «7.)>  ^i^d  the  Torbal  account  given 

Pari.  HiM.  vol.  lii.  p.  1  'i70  et  «cq. ;  to  P.  on  coming:  to  Enf^land  (ikan/, 

Cliur.  Hut.  voL  Ti.  p.  490  et  $eq.  to  vol.  i.  p.  08  et  iicq.\  with  Clarendon'a 

p.  642;  Ludlow,  vol.1,  p.  365; /?o«co6tf/  narrative  given  as  from  the  kinpr'a 

fracU.      I    have   been   induced  to  own   verbal   narrative   immediately 

make   my  narrative   of  the  young  after  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  and 

king's    escape    more    general    than  the  other  narratives  in  the  same  vol. 

previously,   from   the    circumslancc  of  the  lioscoh.  Tnnia. 

of  my  having,    on    a    full    exanii-  t  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  pp.  305-00. 

nation    of   all  authorities,    become  ^  See  Christina  ot  Sweden's  opi- 

very  sceptical  on  the  subject.     I-rot  nion,  expressed  to  Wliitelocke,  Jottr- 

any  one,  for  instance,  compare  the  nal  of  the  EmhoMy,  vol.  i.  p.  328  et 

account  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  aeq. ;  see  also  the  Swedish  Chuncel- 

have  dictated  to  Pepys  on  October  lor  s  opinion,  p.  314. 
3,   10»0   (Bo90ob.   TYacU,  p.  131  et 

VOL.  in.  £  E 
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Conqnest 
of  Soot- 
land. 


utmost  apparent  modesty  and  indifference  to  fame,  as 
if,  in  all  his  measures,  he  had  merely  been  actuated  by  a 
conscientious  desire  to  discharge  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
country.  All  his  artifices,  however,  did  not  conceal  his 
ambitious  project  from  Hugh  Peters  and  others,  who 
narrowly  watclied  his  motions  and  dived  into  his  cha- 
racter.* When  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  he  was 
received  equally  by  the  parhament  and  city  with  eveiy 
mark  of  respect.  He  was  met  in  the  fields  by  the  speaker 
of  parliament  and  president  of  the  council,  attended  with 
many  members ;  and  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  many  thousands  of  quality.  In  his  progress  to  his 
house,  '  he  was  entertained  all  the  way  with  vollies  of 
great  and  small  shot,  and  loud  acclamations  and  shouts 
of  the  people.'  But  his  good  sense  did  not  desert  him 
on  this  trjung  occasion.  *  He  carried  himself  -with  great 
affability  and  seeming  humility ;  and  in  all  his  discourses 
about  the  business  of  Worcester,  would  seldom  mention 
anything  of  liimself,  but  of  the  gallantry  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  gave  (as  was  due)  all  the  glory  of  the  action 
unto  God.'  f 

The  Earl  of  Derby  and  Captain  Benboe  were  con- 
demned by  a  court  martial,  and  shot ;  othei's,  having 
been  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice,  were  condemncni 
and  executed  for  high  treason. :{; 

We  may  now  return  to  Scotland,  where  Monk  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  the  w^ar.  He  took  Stirling  Casilo. 
justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  hnpregnablc  forts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  where  lui  found  the  regalia,  which  he  tnuK*:- 
mitted  to  London.  From  Stirling  he  proceeded  to  Diindo\ 
which  he  took  by  storm ;  and,  not  content  with  putlinL' 
500  or  GOO  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  he  in  cold  blotnl 
murdei'ed  even  the  governor,  after  quarter  given.§ 


•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

t  Whitolocke,  p.  ^"iOO. 

j  Clftr.  Hist.  \o\.  vi.  p.  510  ft  jvo.  ; 
Whitclocke,  p.  511  et  $eq. ;  NichoVs 
Diary,  MS. 


§  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  .360  ;  Xichrtl '^ 
Diary,  MS.;  Iklfoiir's  fihorte  .Vr- 
mories,  MS.;  Whitelocko,  p. '^Or'^ 
scfj. ;  C -obb.  ParL  Hint,  vol.  iii.  p.  1370: 
Clar.  Jlist  vol  vi.  d.  4a3  H  trq. 
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Scotland  was  now  entirely  subdued  by  the  English  chap. 
arms ;  Argyle  himself  submitted,  and  sued  for  peace.  \'  - 
The  English  parhament,  conceiving  that  the  safety  of  the 
CJommonwealth  depended  on  a  union  with  Scotland,  deter- 
mined to  incorporate  that  country  with  itself ;  yet  prof- 
ferred  it,  though  conquered,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
sister  state.  Commissioners  were  sent  down  to  transact 
this  important  business,  and  it  was  concluded  that  repre- 
sentatives, elected  on  equitable  principles,  should  be 
sent  to  the  English  parliament.  The  arrangement  was 
most  decried  by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  against  it  as 
inconsistent  witli  the  Covenant  and  the  divinity  of  their 
establishment,  by  bringing  the  kirk  under  subordination 
to  the  civil  power,  and  introducing  an  imgodly  toleration ; 
but  the  people,  who  were  now  permitted  the  most  un- 
limited right  to  exercise  their  religion,  felt  no  displeasure 
at  the  restraint  on  their  priesthood,  a  body  that  had  lately 
rendered  themselves  terrible  and  odious  by  the  attempt 
to  engross  all  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  and, 
imder  the  pretext  of  regulating  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  attending  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  really  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  A  considerable  military  force  was 
maintained  in  Scotland,  to  preserve  the  new  constitution, 
which  was  opposed  by  a  large  party. 

An  order  had  formerly  been  voted  by  parliament  to 
allow  Cromwell  about  2,500/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester's  estate ;  and  an  additional  grant  of 
the  same  extent  was  now  made,  which  raised  his  income 
to  nearly  5,000/. — Uberality  fully  adequate  to  his  merits, 
and  wliich  ought  to  have  bound  him  for  ever  to  the 
public  cause.  His  conduct  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  his  son-in-law,  Ireton.  A  grant  was  at  the  same 
time  made  to  him,  and  the  news  reached  him  a  httle 
before  his  dissolution ;  but  instead  of  expressing  satis- 
faction, he  cynically  remarked,  that  he  Avished  the  parlia- 
ment would  mind  the  public  business,  and  discharge  the 
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CHAP,     public  debt,  instead  of  tlius  voting  away  the  public  money, 
-     \-    .  and  that  he  would  not  have  it,  as  he  had  enough  of  his 


own.     It  was  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  best  that 
his  premature  death  prevented  hira  from  openly  refusing 
it.     Sir  Harry  Vane,  too,  showed  his  integrity.     As  pay- 
master of  the  navy,  he  was  entitled  to  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands ; 
but,  far  from  deriving  the  advantage,  he  paid  the  whole 
into  the  treasuiT.* 
RfdnctioD       The  Islc  of  Man  had  been  held  out  by  the  Earl  of 
^mI^^  Derby,  and  the  countess,  in  his  absence,  refused  to  sur- 
OwnMey,    render  it,  saying  that   she  was   bound   to  act   by  the 
orders  of  her  lord ;  but  she  at  last  yielded  it  up.     Prince 
Eupert,  with  the  revolted  ships,  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
pirate  uix)n  the  merchant  vessels ;  and,  as  the  Mes  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and   Scilly  afforded  a  lit  asylum  for 
his  fleet,  it  was   deemed,  both  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  to  restore  the  isles  to  the  Commonwealth,  necessary 
to  reduce  them.     The  object  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
accomplished.f 
Fleet.  The  Eiirl  of  Warwick  might  easily  have  recovered  all 

the  revolted  ships,  or  destroyed  them  at  an  early  period; 
but,  from  an  affected  punctilio,  he  would  not  follow  them 
into  the  Texel.  Tliis  conduct  Uttle  suiting  the  decided 
measures  of  the  Conunon wealth,  induced  the  government 
to  take  the  command  from  him,  and  bestow  it  on  Blake, 
Dean,  Popham,  and  Ayscue.  The  committee  for  naval 
affairs,  of  whom  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  the  chief,  were  men 
of  uncommon  talents  and  enterprise:  after  the  revolt  of 
pait  of  the  fleet,  other  ships  were  rapidly  built,  and  the 
whole  navy  i)ut  under  the  best  possible  management. 
Before  tliis  time  the  commandci's  had  conceived  that  they 
performed  tlieir  duty  if  they  brought  their  ships  safe  home 
again  ;  but  this  no  longer  accorded  with  the  genius  of 
England :  they  were  sent  out  with  ordei's  to  destroy  the 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  371 ;  see  further  about  Ireton,  p.  381  ti  ttq. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  hWet  seq. 
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ships  and  fleets  of  their  enemies,  and  the  slightest  ap-  chap. 
pearance  of  slowness  to  engage  was  severely  reprimanded.  ^' 
All  the  commanders — besides  those  mentioned,  there  were 
Bourne,  Penn,  Badeley,  Lawson,  Monk,  Venables — were 
highly  distinguished,  each  apparently  emulous  of  the 
greatest  glory ;  but  Blake  was  the  most  eminent.*  From 
the  fiime  of  his  exploits,  he  has,  in  history,  as  rising  a 
little  above  the  otliei*s,  eclipsed  them;  but  those  who 
narrowly  study  the  age  will  find  that  some  of  the  otliers 
were  not  far  outstript,  and  that  it  was  not  Blake  who 
created  the  naval  glory  of  England,  but  the  times  and  the 
inherent  vigour  of  the  Commonwealth  which  afforded  a 
theatre  for  the  display  of  his  talents.  Had  he  never 
existed,  another  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  perform 
the  same  memorable  actions.  This  is  no  detraction  from 
his  merits,  but  the  mere  confirmation  of  a  great  truth — 
that  there  is  never  a  want  of  talent  in  the  community,  if 
the  field  be  open  to  generous  ambition. 

In  this  place  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  that  great  Chancter 
naval  hero.  Of  a  good  family,  and  born  to  competent  *'^^^*^- 
circumstances,f  he  had,  after  having  received  a  liberal 
education  (and  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Oxford),  lived  in  retirement  till  the  exigency  led  to  the 
Long  Parliament.  lie  was  then  returned  for  Bridgeivater ; 
but  he  was  httle  noted  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  when  his  country  summoned  him  to  her 


♦  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  215  et  $eq,, 
joBtlv  shows  the  supenority  of  the 
£nglish  navj'  now  to  that  of  former 
times,  and  the  difference  of  spirit; 
but  he  attrihutes  too  much  to  Blake. 
8ee  an  account  of  Blake's  repuhli- 
Can  principlesy  State  PaperSy  toI.  iii. 

^  27. 

t  Though  he  was  satisfied  with 
Ilia  fortune,  which  made  it  compe- 
tent, one  would  imagine  it  could  not 
liave  been  very  great,  as  ho  had 
«tood  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at 
C3xford,  and  is  reported  to  have  lost 
it  M  c<m»e^uence  of  the  hwftese  of  his 


gtattire.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon,^  old 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  20t*$  et  seq. ;  Bliss's 
edition  (1815),  vol.  ii.  p.  809  et  seq, ; 
Biog.  Brit.  Clarendon  (llnd.)  teUs  us 
he  was  of  '  a  private/  which  the  iirst 
editors  altered  into  '  an  ordinary ' 
extraction,  with  sufficient  left  to  him 
by  his  father  to  secure  for  him  a 
good  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  in  the  plenty'  he  affected. 
&c.,  and  tliat  ho  was  enough  versed 
in  books  for  a  man  who  intended  not 
to  be  of  any  profession. 
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Pursues 
Rupert 


defence :  his  conduct  at  the  sieges  of  Wells  and  Taunton 
deservedly  gained  him  a  high  character.  After  the  mutmy 
against  llainsborough,  it  was  intended  to  confer  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy  upon  Cromwell,  who  doubtless  would 
soon  have  distinguished  himself  in  that  department  of 
war,  as  he  did  in  the  other;  but  the  second  civil  war 
requiring  his  presence  in  the  field,  led  to  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and  Blake  w^as,  along  with  Dean  and  the  others, 
appointed  to  that  station.  He  was  at  that  time  between 
fifty  and  sLxty ;  yet  sucli  were  the  native  powers  of  his 
mind,  so  much  of  the  elasticity  of  youth  did  he  retain, 
that  the  new  clement  became,  almost  immediately,  as 
familiar  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  trained  to  it  from  hi:> 
childhood,  and  he  made  himself,  as  if  by  intuition,  not 
only  perfectly  master  of  ever}^thing  known  in  the  profes- 
sion, but,  with  inventive  genius,  struck  out  a  new  path, 
and  carried  the  thunder  of  the  English  navy  thix)ugh 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Land-batteries,  which  had 
been  timorously  shumied  by  former  commanders,  Blake 
silenced ;  and,  entering  into  the  enemy's  ports,  he  de- 
stroyed their  shipping  where  they  thought  it  unaj)proach- 
able :  after  one  of  his  diuing  exploits  the  Spanianls 
believed  the  English  devils,  and  not  men.  His  temi^er 
was  as  open  and  generous  as  his  spirit  was  valiant.* 

Eupert,  after  his  escape  from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  the 
couit  of  Spain.  Blake  quickly  followed  him  thither,  and 
chased  him  thence  into  the  Tagus;  when  the  khig  of 
Portugal,  though  himself  deemed  an  usurper  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  revolted,  conceiving  himself 
so  far  interested  in  the  fate  of  kings  as  to  resent  the  death 
of  Charles  Stuart,  denied  liberty  to  Blake  to  follow  Eupert. 
The  Enghsh  resident  complained  to  no  puipose ;  but  the 
|)arhament,  apprised  of  this  posture  of  affairs,  sent  out 
Colonel  Popham  with  a  reinforcement,  and  instructions  to 


*  Clar.  Hid.  toI.  vii.  p.  215  et  seq., 
with  the  notes ;  Liullow,  vol.  i.  p.  2tK) 
I't  st'q.-f  Whitolocke,  p.  oSl  d  9eq,) 
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apply  to  the  Portuguese  government  for  liberty  to  attack  chap. 
the  pirate  Kupert  in  the  Tagus,  and,  m  the  event  of  the  ^  y*  __- 
application  being  refused,  to  avenge  the  injury  by  imme- 
diate hostiUties  on  their  shipping.  This  decisive  measure 
appalled  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  twenty  of  their 
large  merchant  vessels,  richly  laden,  having  been  seized, 
they  made  all  due  submission  to  the  English  Common- 
wealth, and  sued  for  peace.  The  French  government  had 
aflTorded  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  family,  and  shelter  to 
the  revolted  ships ;  but  its  commerce  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated, and  it  also  sued  for  an  alliance.  All  the  boasted 
effects  of  ship-money  had  formerly  not  prevented  the  very 
British  coasts  from  being  infested  with  pirates;  but, 
llupert's  squadron  excepted,  the  seas  were  now  cleared, 
wliile  every  court  in  Europe  trembled  at  the  Enghsh 
name.*  Eupert  having  escaped  from  the  Tagus,  lost 
some  of  his  ships  on  the  Spanisli  coast,  and  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies. 

The  royal  interest  had  been  so  far  preserv^ed  in  Barba- 
does ;  but  Sir  George  Ayscue  rapidly  subdued  it.  The 
West  India  Islands  all  submitted  to  the  parhament.f 
Prince  Maurice  had  gone  thither  wdth  some  of  the 
revolted  ships  ;  but  his  small  fleet  was  wrecked  in  a  hur- 
ricane ;  and  Eupert  subsisted  by  piracy,  indifferently  on 
English  and  Spanish  vessels,  till,  during  tJie  subsequent 
war  with  tlie  Dutch,  he,  intending  to  join  them,  returned 
to  Europe :  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  disposed  of 
liis  shattered  ships  for  a  sum  of  money. 

While  the  parhament  subdued  its  enemies,  it  was  not  Measures 
inattentive  to  secure  proper  commercial  treaties,  and  the  thekw™ 
internal  blessings  of  a  cheap  and  speedy  dispensation  of 
law  and  justice.     In  England,  as  if  the  object  had  been 

•  Clar.  Hut,  vol.  vi.  p.  800  et  teq. ;  t  Wliitelocke,  p.  474  et  neq. ;  Cobb. 

"Whitelocke,   p.  440  et  seq. ;   Cobb.  Pari  Hist,  vol.  lii.  p.  1867 ;   Clar. 

Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1301 ;  Tliur-  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  305,  610;  vol.  vii. 

loe*8  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.   145  et  pp.  Go  et  seq,f(j8  et  seq,\  State  Papers^ 

seq.  \  Ckr.  State  Pt^rs,  vol.  iii.  p.  18  voL  iii.  p.  100  et  seq, 
el  sen. 
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CHAP,  to  conceal  from  men  the  very  laws  by  which  they  were  to 
V  ^  regukte  their  conduct,  the  Liw  books  and  legal  proceed- 
ings were  in  Norman-French.  King  James  had  been 
anxious  to  remove  this  absurdity,  but  all  liis  influence  had 
been  inefTectual.  The  great  Bacon,  too,  liad  suggested 
the  ])r()priety  of  a  digest  of  the  laws ;  but  sucli  were  the 
obstacles  ()i)posed  to  the  change,  and,  particularly,  such 
was  the  jealousy  entertained  of  James,  as  desirous  to  sub- 
stitute the  civil  for  the  English  law,  that  these  objects  had 
never  been  seriously  attempted.  The  fii-st,  liowover,  was 
now  attained ;  and  the  last,  including  a  simplilication  of 
forms,  deeply  interested  the  conmiunity.  To  men  un- 
acquainted with  legal  ])roceedings,  nothing  appears  more 
inexplicably  dull  than  the  fonns  within  which  they  are 
intrenched  ;  but  the  practical  lawyer,  who  stiulies  the 
seience  of  jui'is[)rudence  philosophically,  knows  tliat  forms 
are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  that  they  have  spnmg 
naturally  out  of  the  coui-se  of  events  as  much  as  the  laws 
themselv(»s.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  when  laws  become  multiphed 
with  the  complex  aflairs  of  life,  new  forms  are  super- 
hiduced  ujxmi  the  old ;  and  that  yet  the  old  are,  \vith 
lilial  reverence,  clung  to,  though  inapplicable  to  the  state 
of  society.  The  forms  thus  become  perfectly  cumbrous; 
and  th(»  })eople  are  hampered  in  the  attainment  of  justice, 
from  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  through  wdiich  it 
must  be  sought.  The  vulgar  lawyer,  wdio  has  with  diffi- 
culty acquired  the  fonns,  clings  to  them  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  as  connei'ted  with  his  own  pre-eminence ;  and 
few  of  those  w^ho  })erform  the  part  of  legislatoi-s  are  quali- 
fied to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the  unnecessary,  so  as 
to  retain  the  fii-st  and  discard  the  rest.  The  whole  are, 
therefore,  regarded  with  unmerited  contempt  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  established  jargon  of  the  profession,  and  yet 
zealously  fostered,  on  the  other,  by  the  very  same  men 
who,  inider  the  language  of  contempt,  are  yet  deterred, 
by  reverential  awe,  from  interfering  with  a  system  whic  li 
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has  all  the  claims  of  antiquity  and  stability  to  recom-  chap. 
mend  it.  But  as,  at  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  -  y*  ^ 
some  men  of  very  enlarged  minds  in  the  profession,  and 
many  who  had  studied  the  law  without  intending  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  occupied  the  place  of  legislators,  much 
would  probably  have  accrued  from  their  united  efforts, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well. Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  crude  notions 
on  this  subject  had  been  entertained  by  a  portion  of  the 
community.  Speculative  men  who  have  never  studied 
jurisprudence,  conceive  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
frame  a  simple  code  of  laws  that  may  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  society  ;*  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science  instructs  us,  that  the  subject  is  pregnant  with 
difficulties  which  multiply  as  we  advance  in  knowledge. 
Men,  however,  never  stop  at  the  exact  line;  and  the 
vulgar  la^vyer  will  not  hear  of  the  practicability  of  ex- 
tracting the  essence  out  of  all  the  ponderous  tomes  which 
adoni  his  library  or  encumber  his  table.  Yet  what  has 
been  attained  in  the  way  of  institutes  of  the  law,  proves 
the  erroneousness  of  this  notion ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were 
correct,  it  would  just  amount  to  this — that  a  knowledge 
of  law  is  unattainable,  since,  if  it  be  known  at  all,  it  must 
be  systematically ;  and  if  the  lawyer  could  not  express 
what  he  knows,  his  knowledge  would  be  useless.  The 
law  has  been  the  progressive  accumulated  experience  of 
ages ;  and  what  has  thus  been  accumulated  requires  to 
be  only  comprised  in  a  proper  form.  Such  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  parliament  at  this  period,  and  England  has  to 
regret  that  it  was  not  accomplished.  She  has  to  lament, 
particularly,  the  failure  of  another  project — the  full  esta- 
blishment of  records  for  titles  of  land  and  deeds  affecting 
it ;  a  project  that — considering  the  long  and  complete 
experience  which  Scotland  has  had  of  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  such  a  system — we  cannot  sufficiently  wonder 

*  See  Swifb*8  notions  on  this  subject,  in  his  CfulUver*i  Travelt. 
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CHAP,  has  not  since  been  executed.  It  was  also  fiilly  resolved 
_  V  •  upon  to  make  lands  liable  for  the  proprietor's  simple 
debts,  and  to  dispense  with  the  tedious  forms  of  fine  and 
recovery  in  conveyances.  Excellent  regulations,  too,  in 
regard  to  juries,  were  devised,  and  would  doubtless  have 
passed  into  a  law.* 

Such  were  the  grand  views  of  this  legislative  assembly ; 
but  the  historian  to  whom  w^e  have  so  often  alluded,  as  if 
inca{)able  of  seeing  one  beneficial  measure  in  a  parliament 
which  had  successfully  opposed  the  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings of  a  monarcli,  or  as  if  his  eye  saw  the  happiness 
of  a  wodern  state  only  through  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
has  represented  it  as  swayed  merely  by  a  gloomy  and 
ridiculous  fonaticism,  while  he  has  selected  as  a  jMx^of  of 
its  legislative  capacity  tlie  chief  circumstance  which  ajv 
pears   to   confirm   the   charge.      This   was   the   famous 
Adultery  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1C50,  which  ordained 
the  punishment  of  death  for  incest  and   adulter}',  and 
tliree  months'  imprisonment  for  simple  fornication  on  tlie 
first  conviction,  w^hile  it  was  to  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clerg}-  on  the  second.     In  Popish  times,  the  spiritual 
courts  only  took  cognisance  of  these  offences ;  and  the 
framers  of  the  canon  law  are  accused,  even  by  Blackstone, 
of  treating  these  crimes  with  an  improper  levity,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  aptitude,  from  their  constniined 
celibacy,  to   commit  them;  nor  can  it,  considering  the 
directness  of  the  Levitic^l  law,  be  denied  to  be  a  strange 
desideratum.     The  two  first  are  by  sUitute  in  Scotland 
still  punishable  capitally  ;  but  it  is  conceived  that^  with 
respect  to  adulteiy,  the  law  is  in  desuetude.     There  was, 
anterior  to  the  Act  just  referred  to,  no  law  in  England 
against  these  offences ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  statute  was 
repealed  at  the  Eestoration  without  a  substitute.     The  firet 
crime  is,  happily,  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  every 
breast,  that  the  necessity  of  a  law  has  been  superseded  by 

•  "Wliitclocke,  p.  460  ^  seq. ;  Lud-      of   Aci^    heretofore   prepared^    &c, 
low,  vol  i.  p.  410;  ikveral  DrauyliU      publiahod  1053. 
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the  common  voice  of  mankind ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  case  were 
to  occur,  it  would  be  better  for  society  that  the  guilty 
shoidd  receive  their  punishment  in  the  execration  of  all 
their  neighbours,  than  that  the  public  ear  should  be  pol- 
luted by  the  account  of  a  trial  for  a  crime  which  human 
nature  had  never  been  believed  to  be  corrupt  enough  to 
commit.  But  adulteiy,  when  the  marriage-bed  is  defded 
by  the  wife,  is  of  another  kind ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  principle  of  the  Levitical  law — of  the  law  which 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  ancient  repubUcs,  and  different 
empires — should  not  have  been  continued  in  Britain.  Of 
the  various  crimes  against  civilised  society,  this  seems  one 
of  the  greatest.  It  poisons  domestic  feUcity,  it  ahenates 
parents  from  their  children,  and  introduces  all  the  train  of 
evils  attending  want  of  parental  affection,  and  of  proper 
cultm-e  in  youth.  The  man  whose  wife  is  seduced  from 
him  sustains  an  infinitely  greater  injury  than  he  could 
have  done  from  any  loss  of  property ;  since  the  children 
for  whom  he  was  daily  toiling,  anxiously  accumulating, 
and  exposing  himself  to  privations,  are  now  covered  with 
their  mother's  shame,  and  must  enter  the  world  under 
reproach,  while  the  tender  father  can  no  longer  regard 
them  with  confidence  as  his  own  offspring.  The  punish- 
ment prescribed  to  fornication,  however,  was  too  severe ; 
and  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  great  part  of  the 
House.  But  the  statute  would  most  probably  have  been 
soon  corrected  by  a  new  one.* 


CHAP. 
V. 


•  Whitelocke,  p.  456 ;  Cob.  Pari 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  134(5.  Mr.  Ilumc  is 
admitted  by  his  eDemies  to  have 
been  remarkably  correct  in  his  pri- 
vate conduct :  it  is  therefore  the 
more  to  be  lamented  that  his  ex- 
treme partiality  for  the  French,  or 
rather  the  courtly  part  of  them, 
should  have  led  him  into  the  erro- 
neous speculative  notion  that,  adul- 
tery bemg  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  affair  of  gallantn^,  was  not  greatly 
to  be  deprecated.    It  is  singuLur  that 


in  another,  and  almost  the  only  other 
proof  of  contractedness  in  this  as- 
sembly —  the  prohibition  of  stage 
plays — the  IVesbyterians,  headed  by 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  as  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  &c.,  were  the  most 
forward.  Manchester,  Kent,  and 
Midgrave  entered  a  protest  in  the 
year  1C47,  because  the  ordinance, 
instead  of  being  perpetual,  was  only 
for  a  year  (OW  Tarl.  JIut.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  112). 
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CHAP.  Not  contented  with  reviling  the  parliament  as  com- 
y-  ^  poseil  of  fanatics  whose  views  were  too  absurdly  confined 
for  legislation,  the  same  historian  has  represented  the 
country  as  phuiged  into  the  wildest  and  most  destructive 
anarchy.  IJut,  though  men  did  speculate  about  the 
future  constitution,  while  it  was  not  yet  fully  determined 
on,  all  submitted  to  the  present  government.  Every  one 
WiLs  j)rotecte<.l  in  his  legal  rights  and  property ;  and  never 
liad  England  beheld  the  time  when  law  Avas  dispensed 
with  such  even-handed  justice.  All  monopolies  and 
vexatious  exclusive  privileges  being  withdrawn,  and 
people  animated  with  the  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
manufactures  and  commerce — ^in  short,  every  species  of 
industry — advanced  with  the  most  wonderfid  rapidity. 
Dui'ing  the  late  reign,  the  direct  taxes  were  indeed  much 
smaller;  but  tident  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  ordinary 
industr}',  were  then  shackled,  and  the  fruits  of  exertion 
nisecure.  Now,  however,  such  a  spring  had,  by  the  re- 
moval of  these  paralysing  causes,  been  communicated,  that 
the  nation  easily  sunnounted  the  assessments  which  had 
necessarily  flowed  from  the  protracted  contest.  Little, 
then,  is  that  anarchy  to  be  deplored  which  is  accompanied 
with  such  eflects. 
Origin  of  The  Suites  of  Holland  seemed  to  be  the  natural  allies 
J'ap.  "  of  England ;  and  one  strong  argument  used  to  incite 
foreign  states  to  Jissist  Charles  in  subjugating  his  people 
was,  that  the  republic  in  Britain  would  ally  itself  with  the 
Dutch  and  French  Huguenots  against  Catholic  sovereigns. 
But  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  interest  was  opposed  to 
this  as  hostile  to  his  personal  aggrandisement,  and  who 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Stuart  family,  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  councils  of  the  country ;  for  the  repub- 
lican party,  in  most  of  the  SUites,  had  been  aristoa*atical, 
and  the  prince  gained  the  lower  classes  by  judiciously 
favouring  their  interests.  During  the  civil  ware  of 
Britain,  the  Stiites  had  observed  an  ostensible  neutrality ; 
but  there  had  ever  been,  through  the  prevalence  of  the 


V. 
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Orange  faction,  a  leaning  towards  the  royal  side.  On  chap. 
the  death  of  Prince  WilHam,  the  republican  party  gained  ^ 
the  ascendency,  but  the  other  remained  very  powerful ; 
and  the  exiled  Stuart  family  and  their  partisans  exerted 
all  their  influence  and  arts  to  foment  a  war  with  England, 
which  they  even  wished  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Cliarles.  It  was  through  the  power  of  this  faction  that 
the  Stuarts  were  so  protected,  and  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus  so  sliamefully  passed  over.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  detestable  crime,  after  its  perpetration 
on  Dorislaus  and  Ascham,*  so  many  of  the  Cavaliers  who 
had  not  compounded,  and  were  consequently  still  amen- 
able to  justice,  were  seized  upon,  with  a  threat  of  making 
them  expiate  the  offence ;  while  St.  John  and  Strictland 
were  sent  to  Holland  as  ambassadors.  Some  idea  was  now 
entertained  of  an  alliance  between  the  countries  approach- 
ing to  a  union ;  but,  as  the  Orange  faction,  supported  by 
others  who  began  to  be  inflamed  with  the  jealousy  of 
trade,  overbore  those  who  were  inclined  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  the  new  Commonwealth,  the  am- 
bassadors were  treated  by  the  States  with, indeed,  ceremo- 
nious politeness,  but  no  friendly  attention ;  and,  while  the 
Stuart  family  were  allowed  to  reside  there  as  the  rightful 
governors  of  Britain,  were  insulted  with  impunity  by  the 
populace :  St.  John  even  narrowly  escaped  assassination, 
the  attempt  at  which  was  little  inquired  into.  Not  only 
the  closer  confederacy  was,  therefore,  rejected,  and  the  pro- 
posals relative  to  the  exiled  family  received  with  coldness, 
and  evaded,  but  an  ordinary  alliance  on  fair  grounds 
despised.  All  this  occurred  while  the  young  king  was  in 
Scotland,  and  St.  John  told  them  that  he  perceived  they 
were  influenced  by  the  notion  of  that  prince's  success; 
but  that  ere  long  they  would  sue  in  vain  for  what  they 

0 

•  SeeClar.lTirf.vol.Ti.  p.  4iOp/^.  applauded  the  deed,  and  reprretted 

for  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  tne  crime  had  not  hccn  resorted  to 

aBBaannation  of  Ascham  was  con-  against  the  Portuguese  revolters. 
aidered  by  tho  Spanish  minister.  He 
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Nayign- 
tiou  Act. 


now  contemned.  An  insult  to  an  ambassador  is  always 
resented  as  offered,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  power 
tliat  sends  him,  and  as  a  proof  of  hostility ;  and  St.  John 
and  Strictland  returned  to  England  in  disgust.* 

The  EngUsh  parliament,  attentive  equally  to  the  pro- 
sperity and  honour  of  their  country,  determined  now  to 
adopt  a  measure  that  should  not  only  advance  the  com- 
merce of  the  British  dominions,  but  humble  tlie  arrogance 
of  the  Dutch.  Tlie  West  India  sugar  ishmds  held  out  at 
first  for  Charles  11.  and  traded  with  Holland.  To  stop 
this — to  promote  IJritisli  commerce  and  punish  the  States, 
tlie  famous  Navigation  Act,  to  wliich  there  had  been  an 
approach  at  a  very  early  period,  was  now  framed.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  importation  of  all  colonial  produce  was 
prohibited  except  in  British-built  ships,  of  which,  too, 
the  master,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  should  be 
natives.  The  transportation  of  the  same  produce  from 
one  ])lace  to  another  w^as  put  under  the  same  restrictions, 
and  even  European  produce  and  manufactures  prevented 
Ironi  being  imported  but  in  British  bottoms,  except  they 
wx^re  the  growth  or  fabric  of  the  particular  state  wlii<:h 
ciirried  them.f  This  struck  severely  at  the  Dutch,  who 
were  fast  engrossing  tlie  commerce  of  Europe,  by  pur- 
chasing the  various  conunodities  of  one  state  and  disposiiiti 
of  them  to  another  ;  and  it  was  conceived  by  them  to  be 
a  sort  of  signal  for  hostihties.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  fully  prized  the  statute,  and  were  probably 
affected  with  reciprocal  jealousy,  while  they  resented  the 
meanness  with  which  the  States  had  acted  durin<y  their 
civil  broils,  and  particularly  during  the  late  invasion  from 
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Scotland,  were  not  averse  to  war.  But  other  motives 
have  been  assigned  for  the  readiness  of  the  parhament  to 
engage  in  hostilities : — that  it  desired  a  pretext  for  not 
dissolving  at  the  period  it  had  limited  for  itself,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  one  in  an  expensive  war,  which  it  might 
pretend  it  wished  to  see  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  that  it 
was  anxious  to  quiet  the  civil  wounds  of  the  state,  by- 
withdrawing  the  pubHc  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  by  in- 
spiring the  sense  of  honour  for  their  country,  and  dazzling 
with  the  splendour  of  victory ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
solicitous  to  give  the  superiority  to  the  naval  armament, 
that  the  popular  affections  might  be  so  fixed  on  it,  that  it 
might  employ  some  of  the  land  officers,  as  well  as  common 
soldiers,  in  that  service ;  and  that,  in  the  unavoidable  ex- 
pense of  fitting  out  a  fleet,  it  might  have  a  good  pretext 
for  disbanding  part  of  the  military  which  it  could  not 
employ  at  sea,  and  thus  have  it  in  its  power  to  new-model 
the  army,  and  defeat  the  artifices  of  Cromwell,  of  whom 
it  had  become  jealous.  The  first  motive  assigned  is  un- 
worthy of  the  character  of  this  assembly  ;  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  latter  recommends  them,  though  only  matter 
of  conjecture. 

The  prediction  of  St.  John  to  the  Dutch  was  now 
verified.  Acting  upon  the  navigation  law,  the  English 
captured  upwards  of  eighty  of  their  merchant  vessels ; 
and  the  States,  at  length,  apologising  for  their  former 
conduct,  sued  for  an  alliance  on  the  principles  formerly 
tendered  ;  but  the  parliament  refused  to  repeal  so  bene- 
ficial a  statute ;  and  since  matters  had  come  to  a  species 
of  rupture,  they  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  full  indemnification  :  they  demanded  reparation 
for,  or  at  least  complained  of,  the  unatoned  massacre  of 
Amboyna  in  1G15  ;  of  tlie  indirect  support  given  to  their 
late  king  during  the  civil  wars ;  of  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus,  which,  though  not  perpetrated  by  the  States, 
had  been  committed  in  their  territories,  and  yet  passed 
unpunished ;  and  of  the  insults  offered  to  St.  John  and 
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Strictland,  wliich  had  been  connived  at,  while  even  the 
assassination  i)f  tlie  first  had  been  attempted  wthout 
punishment.  They  also  insisted  on  the  exchisive  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  tlie  herring  fishery.  Disappointed  in  the 
attainment  of  tlieir  object  by  amicable  means,  the  Dutch 
determined  to  second  their  proposals  with  a  fleet  of  150 
sail — a  fleet  which  would  be  justly  regarded  as  perfectly 
astonishing  in  a  small  commonwealth,  which  had  so  lately 
struggled  for  existence,  and  with  difliculty  asserted  her 
independence  against  Spain,  did  we  not  know  that,  under 
a  liberal  government,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
powers  of  a  people.* 
Dutch  WW,  Having  equipped  their  fleet,  the  Dutch  sent  notice  to 
raccewof  tlic  English  j)arHament  that  they  had  no  purpose  of  hos- 
Kngiand.  tjiities,  l)ut  had  merely  adopted  the  measure  for  the 
protection  of  their  commerce.  The  politeness  of  the 
intimation,  however,  did  not,  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  respective  commonwealths,  disguise  the  real  object, 
and  an  event  soon  occurred  to  evince  it  A  fleet  of  fish- 
ing-vessels refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  homage  to  an 
Englisli  man-of-war,  which  some  aficcted  to  justify  on  the 
])rinciple  that  the  homage  was  given  to  royalty  and  not  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  no  longer  exigible  ;  but  this 
plea  was  disregarded  by  the  English  commander,  who 
sank  one  of  their  vessels  in  vindication  of  his  country's 
honour.  In  return  for  this,  the  Dutch  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  English  ships  in  their  ports  ;  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1G52,  Van  Tromp  appeared  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty-five  sail  before  Portsmouth,  whither  he  pretended  to 
have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather.  The  English 
marine  was  not  immediately  in  a  situation  to  resent  the 
insult  which  was  unexpectedly  given  to  it,  and  which  the 
Dutch  declared  was  not  intended.  The  parliament  imme- 
diately exp(rnded  800,000/.  in  fitting  out  the  navy ;  and, 
on  the  19th  of  May  fallowing,  Blake  taught  the- Dutch 

•  Tliurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  207  el  seq. 
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the  respect  due  to  England.     Tromp  appeared  with  forty-     chap. 
two  sail  in  Dover  Eoads,  and  Blake  having  met  him  with  ^     T'    - 
only  twenty-six  sail,  demanded  the  lionours  due  to  his 
country.    Tlie  Dutchman,  relying  on  his  superior  strength, 
not  only  refused  it  contemptuously,  but  is  said  even  to 
have  returned  a  broadside  to  the  demand.     The  intrepid 
Englishman,  without  regard  to  the  inferiority  of  his  num- 
bers, commenced  a  vigorous  fire,  and  being  joined  during 
the  engagement  by  Captain  Bourne  with  other  eight  ships, 
he  not  only  maintained  the  fight  for  five  hours  without 
loss,  but  took  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  sank  another. 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  Tromp  took  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Holland.    This 
event  was  no  less  alarming  to  the  Dutch  than  it  was  unex- 
pected.   They  perceived  that  the  English  Commonwealth 
was  equally  powerful  at  sea  as  on  land,  and  that,  their 
domestic  enemies  quelled,  their  superiority  could  not  be 
long  withstood.     A  manifesto  was  published  by  Tromp, 
ascribing  the  battle  to  the  overhastiness  of  Blake,  who 
attacked  him  as  he  was  preparing  to  pay  the  accustomed 
homage ;  but  as  the  statement  was  contradicted  by  Blake 
and  all  the  captains  in  his  fleet,  so,  from  the  superiority 
of  the  euemy's  numbers,  it  was  improbable  in  itself.     The 
States  also  sent  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  avert  the  war, 
when  the  parhament  proposed  as  preliminaries,  that  every 
Dutch  vessel  should  pay  homage  to  the  British  ships  of  war, 
and  that  the  States  should  give  reparation  for  the  damage 
England  had  sustained.     The  Stfites  agreed  to  the  fii-st, 
but  demurred  to  the  last ;  though  it  is  alleged  that  they 
were  ready  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  300,000/.'  sterling 
an  indenmity  from  the  search  under  the  Navigation  Act. 
War  was  therefore  declared,  and  the  herring-busses  de- 
stroyed by  Blake.     Tromp  pursued  him  with  a  hundred 
sail,  and  Blake,  being  joined  with   reinforcements,  did 
not  intend  to  dechne  the  combat;  but  a  violent  storm 
prevented  a  battle.     Blake  took   shelter  in  the  Enghsh 
VOL.  m.  F  p 
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CHAP,  harbours,  and  suffered  no  loss  ;  but  great  was  the  damage 
_  y*  ^  sustained  by  the  enemy.  De  Kuyter  was  famed  as  tk 
greatest  naval  liero  in  Europe ;  yet  the  English  repub- 
licans soon  tarnislied  his  laurels.  As  with  sixty  sail  he 
convoyed  thirty  merchant-ships,  Sir  George  Ayscue,  with 
httle  more  than  thirty  sail,  not  only  sustained  the  combat 
till  night  interposed,  but  sank  ten  of  their  vessels  ;  while 
the  Dutch,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been  an  escape, 
directed  their  shot  principally  against  the  EngUsh  rigging, 
in  which  they  were  so  successfid  as  to  prevent  the  pursuit 
next  day.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  same  officer  sustained 
a  defeat  from  Blake,  Bourne,  and  Penn  ;  his  rear-admiral 
having  been  boarded  and  taken,  other  ten  sunk,  and  one 
blown  up.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Badeley  wa3 
attacked  by  Van  Galen  and  defeated  ;  yet  he  fought  with 
such  desperate  courage  as  to  occasion  great  damage  to 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  their  admiral.  But  the  Dutch 
fleet  were  successfid  in  a  more  important  case.  De  Euyter 
and  Tromp  having  united,  mustered  eighty  ships  of  war, 
and  with  thirty  of  their  largest  merchantmen,  properly 
equipped,  they  entered  the  Downs.  Blake  had  sent  away 
twenty  of  his  ships  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  Newcastle  coal- 
ships,  other  twelve  towards  Plymouth,  and  fifteen  up  the 
river,  leaving  only  thirty-seven  under  his  command ;  yet 
the  council  of  war  rashly  ordered  him  not  to  decUne  the 
engagement ;  and  so  desperately  did  he  fight,  that  the 
battle  was  long  doubtful :  as,  however,  the  Dutch  behaved 
with  unconunon  gallantry,  superiority  of  numbers  at  last 
prevailed.  While,  therefore,  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship 
was  sinik,  two  of  the  Enghsh  ships  were  taken,  and  a 
third  burned :  Blake  himself  was  wounded ;  and  but  for 
tlie  approach  of  night,  greater  loss  would  have  been  sus- 
tained. 

This  success,  the  result  entirely  of  superior  numbers,  so 
raised  the  anx)gance  of  the  Dutch,  that  their  admiral, 
Tromp,  affixed  a  broom  to  his  mast,  to  denote  that  ho 
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meant  to  sweep  the  seas  dear  of  the  English.  But  their  chap. 
pride  was  soon  humbled.  Levied  witli  impartiality,  and  ^  ^ 
duly  appropriated  to  the  business  of  the  state,  in  which 
the  pride  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply 
involved,  the  immense  sums  voted  by  parhament  were 
paid  without  a  murmur,  and  a  grand  fleet  properly 
equipped,  while  the  sailors  were  encouraged  by  an  in- 
crease of  pay.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Blake, 
-with  the  assistance  of  Dean,  and  likewise  of  Monk,  who 
had  for  that  purpose  been  recalled  from  Scotland.  Sir 
George  Ayscue  having,  in  consequence  of  the  terms 
granted  by  him  to  the  Eoyalist  party  in  Barbadoes,  in- 
curred a  suspicion  of  a  favourable  leaning  to  the  CavaUers, 
was  laid  aside.* 

The  Dutch  had  suffered  prodigiously  in  the  capture  of 
their  merchant-vessels;  and  while  they  equipped  them 
for  war,  they  increased  the  strength  of  their  convoys. 
Three  hundred  merchantmen,  many  of  them  carrying  a 
number  of  guns,  entered  the  English  Channel,  escorted 
by  seventy-six  men-of-war;  and  now  was  deemed  the 
critical  moment  to  strike  an  important  blow.  Blake  and 
his  coadjutors  met  them  with  eighty  sail,  and  the  conflict 
was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  history.  For 
three  days  did  the  battle  rage  with  unabated  fury ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  numbers — many  of  the 
merchantmen  that  carried  a  great  number  of  guns  having 
joined  in  the  battle — victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Thirty  only  of  the  merchantmen  were  taken ; 
but  eleven  ships  of  war  were  either  captiu-ed  or  sunk, 
2000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  1500  taken  prisoners ; 
while  the  English,  though  many  of  their  ships  were  greatly 
shattered,  lost  only  one,  which  was  sunk. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  States.  Their  maritime 
power,  obhged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  England, 

•  Clar.  Hid»  vol.  vi.  p.  597  et  seq, ;      "Whitelocke,  p.  626  et  «^. ;  l-rudlow, 
State  PaperSj  toI.  iii.  p.  ^G  et  seq, ;      \ol.  i.  p.  406  et  seg. 
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CHAP,  could  no  longer  flatter  them  with  the  hope  of  compen- 
.  ^'  ^  sating  the  immense  losses  they  had  sustained  by  over- 
coming the  English  navy,  and  recovering  their  trade 
Upwards  of  1600  of  their  merchant  vessels  had  been 
captured  by  the  English  ;  their  fisheries  were  destroyed, 
their  commerce  suspended.  The  people  began  to  mutiny, 
and  the  Orange  faction,  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
discontent,  tried  to  recover  its  ground,  by  proposing  to 
advance  tlie  young  prince  to  the  station  which  liad  been 
held  by  his  father.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  States 
sued  for  peace ;  but  the  EngUsh  parliament  was  high  iu 
its  demands,  and  it  was  not  concluded  till  after  the 
usurpation.  The  followers  of  thie  exiled  king,  particularly 
Hyde  and  Nicholas,  liis  most  confidential  ministers,  had 
fomented  tlie  war  with  all  imaginable  arts.  They  even 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  proclaim  it  in  the 
name  of  Charles  IL,  and  allow  him  to  enter  the  fleet, 
r(»pi'esonting  that  the  English  sailors  were  so  disaflected, 
that  if  they  knew  their  king  was  there  in  person,  they 
would  instiuitly  strike.  The  Dutcli,  liowever,  had  formed 
too  just  an  estimate  of  the  British  character  to  expect 
such  an  issue  ;  and,  while  they  were  too  prudent  to  run 
tlie  luizard  of  directly  espoasing  his  interest,  the  prevailing 
j)arty  were  restrained  by  other  considemtions,  since  they 
well  knew  that  if  the  English  king  were  restored  by  their 
means,  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  his  kinsman  to  the 
same  dominion  in  Holland.  During  the  war,  Hyde  and 
his  associates  would  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
Dutch  losses;  and  with  hearts  not  akin  to  those  of 
Englishmen,  they  rejoiced  at  the  victory  Tromp  had 
formerly  gained.  In  the  meantime,  the  court  of  the 
exiled  monarch  continued  to  be  convulsed  with  faction, 
ever}'one  being  bent  on  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour, 
that  he  might  obtain  his  place,  and  ready  to  pilfer  the 
little  treasiu'e  which  had  been  destined  to  other  purposes. 
The  queen  and  her  son,  too,  were  at  vaiiance,  because, 
instead  of  submitting  to  her  government,  he  selected  his 
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own  counsellors,  in  particular  Hyde,  under  whose  direction    chap. 
he  chiefly  placed  himself.*  .     ^'   ^ 

The  Commonwealth  had  now  reached  the  most  envied 
greatness:  all  its  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  were  sul> 
dued,  and  its  fame  extended  throughout  the  world;  its 
commerce  and  manufactures  daily  proceeded  with  an  ac- 
celerated progression ;  and  the  openings  for  talent  and 
industry  being  so  great,  the  younger  sons  of  high  families 
— ^who,  though  they  had  affected,  with  aristocratic  pride, 
to  despise  the  duties  of  life,  liad  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
deterred  from  embarking  in  trade,  from  the  small  chance 
of  success  without  capital,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
enter  the  semce  of  leading  men  as  menials,  where  they 
were  exposed  even  to  personal  chastisement,  with  all  the 
train  of  degra^lation  incident  to  servants  who  feel  tliat, 
under  their  circumstances,  a  change  of  masters  would  be 
fatal  to  their  prospects — now  sought  the  road  to  wealth 
and  distinction  in  the  honourable  walks  of  independent 
industry.  The  plans  for  reforming  the  law  and  the  legal 
proceedings  were  daily  maturing,  while  the  scheme  of  the 
future  government  was  agreed  upon.  The  country  was 
divided  into  new  portions,  according  to  the  population 
and  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  exigible.  The  number 
of  portions,  and  amsequently  of  representatives,  was  400. 
To  entitle  any  to  the  elective  franchise,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  property  in  lands,  houses,  or  ggods, 
to  the  value  of  200/.  Having  fully  devised  the  plan, 
parliament  prepared  for  the  act  of  dissolution ;  but  the 
fall  of  the  republic  was  determined  by  the  hands  which 
had  fought  for  it.f 
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CHAP.  Those  who  had  intimately  watched  the  conduct  of 
^'  .  Cromwell,  had  long  suspected  him  of  designs  hostile  to 
Ambition  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
we?and  ^^csc  bccamc  SO  apparent,  that  Peters  intimated  to  some 
deflign  to  of  the  Steady  Republicans  that  Cromwell  meant  to  make 
^^^-  *  himself  a  king.*  The  general's  consultations  about  the 
™®'**-  future  government  prove  that  Peters  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. A  meeting,  at  which  St.  John,  Whitelocke,  and 
other  great  lawyers,  with  some  of  the  principal  officers, 
attended,  having  been  held  at  his  desire,  he,  with  aU 
aj^parent  humility,  started  the  question,  whether  it  should 
be  monarchical  or  republican ;  insinuating  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  government  with  something  of  the  kingly  tem- 
perament was  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  idea  was  taken  up  by  St  John  and  Wliitelocke,  who 
proposed  to  recall  one  of  the  late  king's  sons,  under  proper 
restrictions;  but  the  officers  of  the  army  were  all  de- 
cidedly for  a  repubhc.  The  consultation  had  the  effect 
of  evincing  tlie  respective  dispositions  of  the  men,  and 
thus  of  enabling  him  to  regulate  his  future  conduct  In 
the  lawyers  he  was  disappointed :  the  reformation  of  the 
legal  proceedings  which  was  contemplated,  as  it  threatened 
to  lower  the  importance  of  the  profession,  by  rendering 
the  law  accessible  to  everyone,  and  simpUfying  the  forms, 
is  alleged  not  to  have  been  acceptable  even  to  these  emi- 
nent individuals,  while  it  was  greatly  dishked  by  the 
more  vulgar  practitioners,  who  had  no  ideas  beyond  the 
dull  routine  of  their  little  practice ;  and  Cromwell  had 
flattered  himself,  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  preser\'e  the 
monarcliiad  form  of  government,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
old  state  of  the  common  law,  they  would  willingly  assist 
him  to  the  throne.  He  now  sets  more  than  ever  about 
a  new  model  of  the  army,  taking  every  opportunity  to 

wlion   ihnf   icetit    highedj   ioere    not  •  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  et  wrq. ; 

ivorthif  to  fte  named  tcith  thin  j}eo^}le,  Harris's  Life  of  CromtoeU,  p.  i>S-^  H 

wht  mil  burn,  kill,  and  slay  all  who  anq, ;  Old,  Pari,  Hint.  vol.  xix.  p.  h\i 

oppose  thm '  (  State  Pafwrs,  vol.  iii.  et  seq.  j  vol  xx.  Journals, 
p.  81 ;  see  elsewhere). 
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remove  the  conscientious  officers,  and  to  substitute  his    chap. 
own  creatures.     Those  whom  he  chose  to  retain,  and  yet  -    T' 
could  not  corrupt,  as  Harrison  and  Eich,  he  deceived  and 
overreached. 

The  measures  of  a  parhament  which  had  continued  so 
long,  and  under  such  circumstances,  had  necessarily  en- 
countered much  opposition  from  clashing  interests.  Its 
intentions  had  been  misrepresented,  and  widely  suspected ; 
and  Cromwell  knew  how  to  address  himself  to  the  interests, 
prejudices,  and  fears  of  the  different  parties  and  classes. 
Conceiving  that  tlie  attachment  of  the  Eoyalists  to  mon- 
archy was  to  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  person,  and  that, 
provided  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  under  him, 
they  would  desert  the  exiled  family,  he  took  every  op- 
portunity to  favour  them,  and  to  have  the  compositions 
3f  delinquents  lessened.  The  apprehensions  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  injury  which  would  be  done  to  tlieir  practice  by 
the  projected  innovations,  he  availed  himself  of ;  to  the 
clergy,  he  artfully  insinuated,  that  the  party  in  the  House 
who  wished  a  commutation  of  tithes  might  attain  their 
object,  and  thus  gained  that  body ;  some  of  the  higher 
classes  he  easily  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  levelling  prin- 
ciples, unless  the  populace  were  kept  down  by  a  stronger 
government;  while  the  leading  officers,  as  well  as  the 
people  at  large,  he  endeavoured  to  gain,  by  inveighing 
against  the  parhament,  as  composed  of  a  body  of  men 
who  meant  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power,  though  he 
knew  that  the  act  of  dissolution  was  preparing — ^who 
imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  that  themselves 
ooiight  share  in  the  spoil,  though  they  appear  to  have 
been  remarkably  conscientious  in  money  affairs ;  in  short, 
SIS  a  body  who  would  never  perform  the  many  good 
actions  which  had  been  expected  of  them,  but  who 
sedulously  cultivated  their  own  advancement.* 

The  Eoyalists,  who  not  only  preferred  the  dominion  of 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  548  ft  seq,  j  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  447  et  seq,  j  Ilutcliinson, 
rol.  ii.  p.  107  et  icq. 
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CHAP,  an  individual  as  the  foundation  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
_  y*  ^  leges,  but  wisely  inferred  that,  if  the  government  were 
usurped  by  any  man,  the  nation  would  look  back  to  the 
exiled  family,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage 
Cromwell's  present  schemes,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  him 
an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  their  own  object; 
the  clergy  zealously  advocated  the  cause  of  the  general, 
and  many  of  them  even  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the 
parUament ;  wliile  many  well-meaning  people,  jealous  of 
tlie  integrity  of  that  assembly,  and  deceived  by  tlie  hypo- 
critical arts  of  Cromwell,  wished  it  brought  to  a  period. 
All  this  time  he  professed  to  the  parhament  more  than 
usual  respect  for  it,  declaring,  that  if  it  comucianded  tlie 
army  to  break  their  awords,  the  soldiers  would  obey. 
But  to  others  he  used  a  different  languajie,  suited  to  their 
respective  views.  To  some  he  pretended  to  lament  the 
violence  of  the  officers,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
clergy  and  lawyers,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
parliament ;  telling  '  Quartermaster  General  Venion,  that 
he  was  pushed  on  by  two  parties  to  do  that,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  issue  whereof  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end.'  '  One  of  these,'  said  he,  ^s  headed  by  Major-Gene- 
ral Lambert,  who,  in  revenge  of  the  injury  done  to  him, 
in  not  permitting  him  to  go  to  Ireland  with  a  cliaracter 
and  conditions  becoming  his  rank,  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  less  than  their  dissolution ;  of  the  other,  the  chief 
is  Major-General  Harrison,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and 
aims  at  good  things,  but  will  not  wait  the  Lord's  leisure, 
but  hurries  me  on  to  that  which  he  and  all  honest  men 
will  have  cause  to  repent.'  '  Thus,'  says  Ludlow,  '  did  he 
craftily  feel  the  pulse  of  men  towards  this  work,  endea- 
vouring to  cast  the  infamy  of  it  on  others,  and  reservins^ 
to  himself  the  appearance  of  tenderness  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  of  screening  the  nation  from  the 
fury  of  the  parties  before  mentioned.'* 

Having  infused  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  filled  the 

*  liudlow;  Tol.  ii.  pp.  440-/5O. 
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army  with  his  creatures  and  dependents,  Cromwell  moved  chap. 
it  to  petition  the  parliament  for  a  dissolution,  and  the  _  .  - 
appointment  of  another;  expecting  that  that  assembly 
would,  to  avoid  force,  instantly  dissolve,  without  adopting 
sufficient  precautions  for  a  new  parliament,  and  that,  in 
the  interim,  he  might  find  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the 
whole  power  of  the.  state.  The  petition  was  alarming  ; 
but  the  parliament  civilly  answered  the  military,  that  it 
was  just  engaged  in  that  business.  Cromwell,  however, 
could  brook  no  delay,  and  was  particularly  inflamed  at 
the  intention  of  selling  Hampton  Court  and  other  palaces, 
that  the  crown,  divested  of  its  vain  adjuncts,  should  be 
less  desirable.  Some  regiments  had  already  been  sent  to 
the  navy  as  marines ;  the  sea  service  began  to  be  most 
respected,  the  soldiery  to  be  disliked  by  the  people  as 
burthensome  ;  and  as  it  was  most  probable  that  the  army 
would  be  quickly  much  diminished,  he  plainly  perceived 
that,  if  he  did  not  strike  now,  the  opportunity  might  be 
lost.  But  even  his  nerves  faltered  under  so  hazardous  a 
measure.  His  very  intimate  favourers  proposed  a  council 
of  forty  for  the  executive ;  and  Whitelocke,  a  friend  to 
monarchy,  depicted  the  danger  he  ran.  That  great  law- 
yer and  statesman  having  been  again  consulted  on  the 
subject,  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt  to  usm-p  the 
government,  as  a  measure  which  would  inevitably  end  in 
his  own  or  his  family's  ruin ;  for  tliat  the  dispute  would 
then  be  no  longer,  which  kind  of  government  was  most 
eligible,  but  whether  Charles  Stuart  or  Oliver  Cromwell 
should  be  king ;  and  then  men,  taught  that  the  monarchi- 
cal form  was,  after  all,  to  be  obtruded  upon  them,  would 
ding  to  the  old  family  as  best  entitled  to  fill  the  throne. 
Thus  far  the  view  was  sound ;  but  the  advice  which  fol- 
lowed was  not  consonant  to  the  usual  perspicacity  of 
Whitelocke, — that  he  should  recall  the  exiled  king,  imder 
the  condition  that  the  command  of  the  militia  should  be 
lodged  in  his  own  person,  whence,  the  power  of  the 
realm  being  thus  centred  in  him,  he  might  raise  himself 
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CHAP,     and  his  family  to  whatever  grandeur  he  pleased.    The 
^_  y*    ^  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme  could  not  escape  the  pene- 


tration of  Cromwell.  No  army  can  long  withstand  the 
united  wishes  of  a  people;  none  which  he  could  ever 
command  would  have  been  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
whole  population  of  Britain.  But  all  classes,  with  the 
monarch  at  their  head,  would  ultimately  join  in  detesta- 
tion of  such  a  military  estabUshment,  while  even  the 
troops  might  be  seduced  by  the  combined  effiirts  of  king, 
parliament,  and  people ;  and  supposing  that  his  own 
talents  might  resist  all  these  concurring  powers,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  children  should;  and  then 
assured  would  be  their  destruction.  Another  advice, 
which  had  been  formerly  recommended — to  confer  the 
crown  on  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  king — was 
again  strenuously  advised  by  the  same  individual ;  but 
Cromwell,  liaving  already  all  the  power  and  honour  which 
any  subject  could  citlier  attain  or  desire,  was  not  disposed 
to  abandon  his  principles,  and  re-establish  monarchy  for 
the  behoof  of  another ;  and,  in  his  circumstances,  it  was 
impracticable:  for  many  now  supported  him  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  trutli  of  his  protestation — 
that  he  aimed  at  no  aggrandisement,  but  merely  at  the 
establishment  of  tliat  just  republic  for  which  they  had  all 
fought  and  bled — and  would  have  instantly  fallen  off  from 
him  had  he  manifested  such  a  purpose. 
CromweU         The  demand  of  the  army  for  an  immediate  dissolution 

dissolves 

the  pariia-  uot  having  bceu  complied  with,  Cromwell,  who  afterwards 
"e^^^e'^^'^  confessed  that  lie  knew  of  the  purpose  to  dissolve,  per- 
suaded Harrison,  llich,  and  some  other  independent  and 
virtuous,  though  in  this  instance  short-sighted  men,  that 
the  declaration  by  that  assembly  was  a  mere  pretext, 
their  object  being  to  reduce  the  army,  when  they  might 
perpetuate  their  power  without  obstruction,  as  they  would 
not  fail  to  discover  a  reason  for  recalling  the  vote  and 
continuing  their  authority.  In  this  way  he  obtained 
their  concurrence  to  his  designs  against  that  assembly,  if 
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jhould  not  save  him  the  trouble  and  danger  by  dis-  cjhap. 
Ting  itself.  News  having  been  brought  to  him  by  ■  ^; 
lOnel  Ingoldsby  that  some  fresh  business  would  require 
iGT  meetings  (for  he  had  flattered  himself  that  the  par- 
nent  would  dissolve),  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer, 
ving,  therefore,  ordered  a  body  of  300  soldiers  to 
snd  him,  he  placed  some  in  the  lobby,  others  on  the 
irs,  and,  with  Harrison,  entered  the  house.  There  he 
t  with  St.  John,  to  whom  he  lamented  the  sad  but 
iessary  duty  devolved  upon  him — ^a  duty  which  grieved 
1  to  the  soul,  and  which  he  had  earnestly,  and  with 
rs,  beseeched  the  Lord  not  to  impose  on  him,  but 
ich  was  unavoidable  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  then 
•k  his  seat,  and  listened  for  some  time  to  the  debate ; 
en,  beckoning  to  Harrison,  he  told  him  that  he  now 
iceived  it  to  be  the  time  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
\e.  *  Sir,'  said  Harrison,  *  the  work  is  very  great  and 
igerous  :  I  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  before  you 
^e  in  it.'  '  You  say  well,'  returned  Cromwell,  and 
>t  his  seat  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  when 
I  vote  was  to  be  put  on  the  subject  before  the  House — 
ich  regarded  the  act  of  dissolution — ^he  said  to  Harri- 
i,  *  Now  is  the  time,  I  must  do  it ;'  and,  starting  up,  he 
ded  the  assembly  with  every  species  of  abuse,  teUing 
im  they  had  sat  long  enough  there  for  all  the  good  they 
i  done ;  that  they  had  espoused  the  corrupt  interests 
Presbyterians  and  lawyers;  and  that  they  had  only 
>pted  the  measure  of  dissolution  when  they  perceived 
x)uld  not  be  longer  avoided,  but  that,  were  the  neces- 
T  removed,  they  would  recall  what  they  had  done : 
it  some  of  them  were  whoremasters ;  and  on  this  he 
ked  to  Henry  Martin  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  who 
1  incurred  the  reproach  of  irregular  lives — reproach 
y  probably,  at  least,  much  increased,  by  their  oppos- 
;  the  Adultery  Act :  that  others  were  drunkards,  and 
ae  corrupt  and  unjust,  as  well  as  scandalous  to  the  pro- 
rion  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  it  was  not  fit  they  should 
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veil,  accompanied  with  Lambert  and  Harrison,  repaired  chap. 
hither,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  met  as  private  persons,  .'  - 
hey  might  sit  unmolested,  but  that  there  was  no  place 
or  them  in  an  official  capacity — that  they  could  not  be 
gnorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  morning,  and  that 
heir  powers  had  determined  with  the  parliament.  Brad- 
ihaw  answered  him  thus  :  '  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you 
iid  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England 
will  hear  of  it ;  but.  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that 
Lhe  parUament  is  dissolved ;  for  no  power  under  heaven 
can  dissolve  them  but  themselves.'  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Scot  spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  as 
there  was  no  contending  with  mihtary  violence,  they 
departed. 

The  council  of  war  had  no  sooner  heard  of  this  strange 
occurrence,  than  it  met  to  take  it  under  its  most  serious 
consideration;  but  Cromwell  informed  them  that  the 
basiness  was  done;  and,  still  continuing  the  mask,  he 
professed  more  self-denial  than  ever,  assuring  Colonel 
3key,  and  other  upright  officers,  who  desired  satisfaction 
n  a  measure  which  they  conceived  to  be  fraught  with 
public  ruin,  that  he  would  do  more  good  than  could  be 
expected  of  the  parliament.  This  constrained  them  to 
silence  ;  but  Okcy,  still  dissatisfied,  inquired  of  Desborough 
what  could  be  his  meaning  for  thus  dissolving  the  parlia- 
oaent  with  such  scorn,  when  he  had  publicly  opposed  the 
petition  of  the  army  ?  Desborough  replied, '  that  if  ever 
he  had  drolled  in  his  life,  he  had  drolled  them.' 

'  Thus,'  says  Whitelocke,  '  it  pleased  God  that  this 
assembly,  famous  through  the  world  for  its  undertakings, 
actions,  and  successes,  having  subdued  all  their  enemies, 
were  themselves  overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  servants ; 
and  those  whom  they  had  raised  pulled  down  their 
masters.'  But  as  a  great  portion  of  the  people  were  de- 
ceived, he  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  '  all  honest  and 
indifferent  men  were  disgusted  at  this  unworthy  action : ' 
a  great  portion  of  the  clergy  rejoiced ;  most  of  the  officers 
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CHAP,  of  the  army  were  pleased ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  who  expected 
.  y*  ^  tliat  the  domiuion  of  an  individual  would  ultimately  lead 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  dynasty  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  consequently  of  their  own  power,  were  elated 
with  the  event.  The  Dutch,  too,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  busily  intriguing  to  effect  the  object,  now  flattered 
tliemselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace,  since  the 
public  burdens,  which  had  been  cheerfiilly  borne  for  the 
general  good,  would  be  productive  of  discontent  when 
the  people  perceived  that  they  served  only  to  exalt  a 
treacherous  individual.  The  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
however,  though  they  detested  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, determined  to  continue  their  office  to  humble  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  and  to  their  judicious  exertions  are  to  be 
attributed  the  further  achievements  of  the  British  navy.* 

•  WTiitelocko,  p.  560  €<  wj. ;  Lud-  StaU  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  249; 

low,  vol.  ii.  p.  4rK)  i4  seq. ;  Clar.  Hid,  Cobb.  Pari  Hist,  voL  m.  p.  1331  4 

vol.  vii.  p.  1  <<  aeq,  (but  Clarendon  is  uq, ;  Old  Park  HitL  vol.  xx.  p.  1^ 

not  to  be  depended  on) ;  Thurloe't  ti  teq. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

8TATE  OF  Tin?  NATION  UNDER  CROKWELL^S  TT8TTKPATI0N — BARE- 
BONE's  parliament — CROMWELL  MADE  PROTECTOR — PEACE  WITH 
HOLLAND — ANOTHER  PARLIAMENT — INSX7RRECTI0N  OF  THE  ROYAL- 
ISTS— STATE  OF  EtTROPE,  AND  WAR  WITH  SPAIN— CROMWELL'S 
THIRD  PARLIAMENT — HT7MBLE  PETITION  AND  ADVICE — DISSOLU- 
TION OF  PARLIAMENT — STATE  OF  THE  NATION — CONQUEST  OF 
JAMAICA — SUCCESS  AND  DEATH  OF  BLAKE— CAPTURE  OF  DUNKIRK 
— SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  CROMWELL. 

'hough  Cromwell  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  he  was  chap. 
ot  in  a  condition  to  become  absolute.  The  immense  ^' 
ifFusion  of  political  knowledge,  with  the  more  equal 
istribution  of  property,  had  so  deeply  fixed  the  prin- 
■ples  of  freedom  in  the  pubUc  mind,  that  he  never  could 
cpcct  to  eradicate  them  ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
rmy,  without  tlie  support  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Dmmunity,  would  be  soon  inadequate  to  preserve  his 
re-eminence.  It  was  by  traducing  the  late  parhament, 
s  occupied  only  with  contemplating  the  means  to  per- 
etuate  their  own  power,  and  to  promote  the  individual 
ttterests  of  the  members,  and  by  his  ardent  professions  of 
patriotism,  and  real  or  affected  zeal  for  a  general  hberty 
)f  conscience,  that  he  succeeded  in  bhnding  the  public 
jye  to  his  selfish  views  of  aggrandisement,  while  he  does 
lot  seem  himself  to  have  projected  more  than  to  estabUsh 
liimself  on  the  throne,  imder  limitations  short  of  the 
theory  of  the  old  government,  and  sanctioned  by  new 
parliaments.  By  balancing  parties,  he  retained  power  for 
5ve  years ;  but,  even  during  that  period,  he  was  exposed 
to  endless  plots,  and  obhged  to  delude  the  people  with,  at 
ieast,  the  semblance  of  hberty,  while,  by  the  selection  of 
raiment  lawyers  to  fill  the  bench,  he  (till  the  appointment 
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CHAP,     of  tlie  major-generals  of  the  twelve  districts  marred  Ms 
_^}'    ■  plans)  endeavoured  to  attach  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation, by  the  strict  dispensation  of  justice,  and  the  most 
ample  enjoyment  of  civil,  though  not  of  political  liberty. 
To  the  Eoyalists  he  held  out  the  hope  of  enjoying,  under 
him,  the  exclusive  privileges  which  they  possessed  under 
the  late  dvnastv,  and  insinuated  his  dislike  of  measures 
pursued  by  the  parliament,  as  tending  to  confound  ranks. 
The  Presbyterians  he  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  se- 
curing tliem  fully  in  their  tithes,  as  well  as  in  the  eccle- 
siastical power.    To  the  Independents  he  inveighed  agaiiisi 
the   j^arliament's   slowness  to  reform   abuses,   civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  accusing  them  of  carnal  self-seeking  and 
midue  attachment  to  the  intolerant  fonns  of  presbyteries. 
Many  of  the  Eepublicans  he  for  some  time  deceived,  by 
assurances  that  his  only  object  was  the  establishment  of 
that  pure  commonwealth  for  which  they  had  struggled, 
but  which  he  represented  as  imattainable  under  the  late 
parliament.     The  very  Catholics,  agjiinst  whom  he  had 
railed  so  furiously,  were  now  assured  that  the  penal  laws 
would  l)e  suspended.    In  the  progress  of  his  jjovenunent, 
as  one  i)arty  aimed  at  his  destruction,  he  endeavoured  to 
alarm  all  the  others,  and  terrifv  them  into  a  union  with 
him,  in  order  to  crush  a  faction  whose  success  would  be 
so  pernicious  to  themselves.     To  the  Presbyterians  he 
insinuated  that,  as  the  success  of  the  Eoyalists,   on  the 
one  side,  would  be  attended  with  the  re-establishment  of 
episcopacy  and  the  service-book,   they  woidd  not  only 
l().<e  their  livings,  but  be  exposed  to  severe  vengeance  for 
having  so  long  enjoyed  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the  success  of  the 
Independents  and  Commonwealth's  men  would  probably 
lead  to  some  arrangement  prejudicial  to  their  right  of 
tithes.     To  the  Independents  he  held  out  the  prospect  of 
intolerance  under  the  Presbyterians,  and,  if  the  Eoyalists 
succeeded,  under  the  hierarchy,  with  the  danger  of  ven- 
geance from  the  ascendency  of  men  who  had  been  so  long 
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infuriated  by  successful  opposition.  The  Eepublicans,  chap. 
whom  he  most  dreaded,  he  alanned  with  the  terror  of  an  ^  ^'  - 
unconditional  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  accompa- 
nied with  murders,  banishments,  and  confiscations.  The 
Eoyalists  stood  thus  much  alone,  and  he  inspired  them 
with  fear  of  joining  the  Presbyterians  (as  he  had  done 
the  Presbyterians  of  joining  with  them),  representing  that, 
how  much  soever  the  Presbyterians  might  be  disposed  to 
restore  the  exiled  family,  it  was  only  on  condition  of  the 
king's  submitting  to  their  terms,  which  were  absolutely 
intolerant  to  all  the  Cavaliers.  The  balancing  of  parties 
was  his  safety ;  and  able  coadjutors  performed  the  osten- 
sible part. 

Many  consultations  were  held  by  Cromwell  and  his  Thecon- 
oflScers  about  the  future  form  of  government ;  and  he  auS?a 
pretended  at  first  to  lament  that  he  had  incurred  a  re-  P"^^*" 
sponsibility  beyond  his  powers,  and  which  exposed  him  moned. 
to  many  temptations.  The  reply  of  Major  Saloway  evinces 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  was  not  calculated  to  flatter  the 
usurper :  '  The  way  to  free  you  from  these  temptations  is 
for  you  not  to  look  upon  yourself  to  be  under  them,  but 
to  consider  that  the  power  is  in  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  formerly  was.'  Various  plans  for  the  executive 
were  proposed :  Lambert  was  for  vesting  it  in  twelve 
councillors;  Harrison  in  seventy,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim;  but,after  much  consultation,  the  extraordinary 
device  was  adopted  of  summoning  a  person  from  every 
county,  to  whom  should  be  submitted  the  plan  and  con- 
stitution of  the  fiiture  government.  The  writs  were  directed 
in  the  name  of  the  general,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  such  elected  as  might  be  consonant  to  his 
views.  But  though  this  device  was  adopted,  there  seems 
to  be  little  ground  for  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  assembly, 
as  composed  merely  of  men  raised  from  the  lowest  walks 
of  life,  and  altogether  destitute  of  the  intelligence  neces- 
sary for  their  situation.  There  were  in  the  assembly  seve- 
ral men  of  known  distinction ;  and  it  would  have  defeated 
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Meets  July 
4,  1663. 


Cromweirs  own  scheme  to  have  brought  forward  so 
inferior  a  class,  when  it  was  his  object  to  obtain  such  a 
recognition  of  liis  power  as  might  remove  the  odium  of 
usurpation,  and  make  his  government  respected.* 

When  this  assembly  met,  Cromwell  addressed  them  in 
a  long  and  artful  speech,  though  in  some  things  he  seems 
to  have  laboured  to  be  unintelhgible,  while  he  desired 
them  to  encourage  a  pious  ministry,  and  congratulated 
tliem  as  introductory  to  the  reign  of  the  saints.  To  this 
assembly  was  proposed  an  instrument  of  government  by 
wliicli   the  executive  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of 


•  Ludlow,  Tol.  ii.  p.  401  et  seq, 
^Many  of  the  intMiibere  of  this  as- 
sembly,' says  this  author,  *  had  mani- 
festt.'d  a  pood  aftection  for  the  public  j 
but  some  there  were  amon^  them 
who  wore  brought  in  as  spies  and 
trepauners,  and  though  they  had 
been  always  of  the  contrary  party, 
made  the  highest  pretensions  to 
honesty  and  the  st»r>-ice  of  the  nation. 
This  aj^sembly,  therefore,  was  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  honest 
and  well-meaning  persons.*  White- 
locke  says — and  his  impartiality  is 
admitted  by  all,  while  his  opportu- 
nities were  qiiestionless  the  oest, — 
'  It  was  much  wondered  by  some 
that  these  gentlemen,  mam/  of  these 
heiiiy  persons  of  fortune  and  knoW' 
Ivdye^  would  at  this  summt^ns,  and 
from  these  hands,  take  upon  them 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation  ' 
(p.  5.5^).  Now  mark  Clarendon*8 
account  (vol.vii.p.  12  ett^eq.):  *  There 
were  amongst  them  some  few ' — 
even  the  original  editors  have  been 
a*»hamed  of  this,  for  they  substituted 
the  word  *  divers  *  for  *  some  few ' — 
*  of  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlo- 
nien,  and  who  had  estates  of  such  a 
proportion  of  credit  and  reputation 
as  could  consist  with  the  guilt  they 
had  contracted.'  Many  of  these  who 
had  contracted  the  guilt  alluded  to, 
were  by  far  the  author's  superiors  in 
credit  and  reputation  at  tiiis  junc- 
ture. *  But  much  the  major  part  of 
them  consisted  of  inferior  persons,  of 
no  quality  or  name,  artificers  of  the 


meanest  trade,  known  onlv  by  their 
gifts  in  praying  and  preachfng,  which 
was  now  practised  ov  all  degree?  of 
men,  hut  scholarSj  throughout  the 
kingdom.'  That  was  indeed  a  de- 
plorable state  of  things  to  such  v 
Clarendon,  who  looked  to  the  churtk 
as  the  ladder  of  their  own  political 
asrendency.  But  were  there  ik» 
scholars  amongst  the  number  who 
pra^red  and  preached  P  See  what 
VVJ^itelocke  says  on  the  subject,  sod 
recollect  his  learning.  '  In  which 
number  that  there  may  be  a  better 
judgment  made  of  the  rest,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  name  one,  from  whom 
that  parliament  itself  was  afterwanb 
denominated,  who  was  Praise-God 
(that  was  his  Christian  name)  Bare- 
bone,  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet  Street, 
from  whom  (he  being  an  eminent 
speaker  in  it)  it  was  afterwards  called 
Ihaise-God  Barebone*8  parliament 
In  a  word,  they  were'  (the  editors 
had  here  interpolated  the  word  '  ge- 
nerally ')  a  pack  of  weak,  senaeletf 
fellows,  fit  only  to  bring  the  name 
and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower 
than  it  yet  was,*  We  shall  after- 
wards speak  in  the  text,  as  well  as 
byway  of  note,  relatively  to  Barebone 
and  his  name.  Had  tie  conTention 
corresponded  with  this  description, 
the  result  would  bo  that  Cromwell 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  acted 
from  insanity,  since,  instead  of  pnv 
moting,  sucli  an  assembly  must  have 
defeated,  his  object 
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forty,  afterwards  limited  to  thirty-one,  of  whom  nine  chap. 
were  to  be  a  quorum.  The  convention  appointed  various  .  ^^'  . 
committees  for  pubhc  affairs,  with  power  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  church  and  state,  and  the  means  of  rectify- 
ing them.  These  committees  were  proposed  by  Crom- 
well's friends,  and  the  pretended  object  was  to  have  the 
law  reformed,  and  the  church  reduced  to  a  more  evan- 
geUcal  constitution ;  but  bodies  of  men,  however  selected, 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  by  any  individual  in  power, 
unless  he  have  the  means  of  retaining  them  as  his  instru- 
ments by  immediate  interests,  or  by  the  prospect  of 
honours  and  rewards  for  themselves  and  their  famihes ; 
and  this  convention,  having  been  invested  with  authority, 
taught  Cromwell  that  it  knew  how  to  exercise  it.  The 
committees  on  law  and  rehgion  alarmed  both  the  lawyers 
and  the  clergy ;  and  Cromwell,  who  perceived  that  the 
convention  really  proceeded  with  a  determination  to 
vindicate  its  own  authority,  and  reform  what  it  deemed 
to  be  amiss,  used  all  his  influence  to  terrify  these  bodies 
into  a  union  with  him  against  this  new  power,  whose 
immoderate  zeal,  he  predicted,  would  otherwise  bring 
everything  into  confusion.  Nay,  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  allege,  that  he  was  afraid  of  their  proceeding  to  extir- 
pate even  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  subvert  the  rights 
of  property,  alleging,  as  a  proof  of  the  last,  that  they 
denied  the  patron's  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  were  for  vesting  it  in  the  parisliioners.  A 
powerful  body,  however,  perceived  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  support  Cromwell  against  the  convention ;  for  it  was 
proposed  by  some,  that,  as  the  great  officers  of  the  army 
had  already  made  plentiful  estates  out  of  the  public  stock, 
they  should  thereafter  serve  without  pay, — which  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  removal  of  officers  whose  in- 
terest with  the  military  was  thought  dangerous  to  the 
state  ;  that  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms should  be  reduced,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  of  the 
law  diminished ;  and  that  all  who  solicited  places  should 
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CHAP.     Ik-  con??idere<l  incapable  of  holding  them  :  but  there  was 

^}'  _-  one  irrand  mt-asure  pn~»fH:»?ed,  that  of  abolishing  the  court 

of  chancerv.  which  crave  the  handle  that  Cromwell  wanted 

to  charL^e  them  with   an  intention  to  overturn  all  the 

I. 

lejr<il  aiithoritie<  in  the  country,  and  which  has  generally 
aflorded  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  historians.  In  forming  a 
jutlgment  on  such  a  question,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  court,  but  into  its  condition 
anterior  to  that  periixl.  This  court  has  unquestionably 
been  found  extremely  useful  in  granting  reUef  in  cases 
where  the  ordinarv  courts  of  law  have  no  co<niisance: 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  bv  a  new  ari-anfirement,  the 
necessity  for  such  a  tribunal — which  owes  its  power  to 
the  strict  technicalities  obsen'ed  in  the  ordinary  courts, 
and  the  limited  nature  of  their  jurisdiction — might  be 
superseded.  The  first  object  of  the  court  was  to  temper 
strict  law  with  equity ;  but  a  long  train  of  decisions  has 
now  reduced  the  principles  of  equity  into  such  a  clear 
l)o(ly  of  law,  that  the  judge  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
follow^  out  his  own  abstract  views  of  justice  ;  while  the 
subject  can  ever  refer  to  that  body  of  law  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  own  conduct,  and  rely  ^with  confidence  on  a 
decision,  whenever  a  similar  case  has  already  been  de- 
termined. But  it  would  be  the  last  degree  of  unfairness 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  views  of  men  in  a  former  age 
by  the  standard  of  our  own  times,  w^hen  circumstances  an? 
completely  altered.  At  a  former  period,  the  courts  of 
law  and  the  court  of  chancery  had  ever  been  wrangling 
about  their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  is  true  that  the 
chancellor  might  then  occasionally  w^alk  by  a  precedent; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  w\is,  under  the  pretext  of 
equity,  no  injustice  too  gross  not  to  be  committer!,  and 
the  man  who  bribed  highest  was  sure  of  gaining  liis 
cause.  The  corruption  of  Bacon  is  well  known,  and, 
after  his  fall,  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
a  general  resort  for  litigants  in  chancery,  while  his  re- 
tainers, in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  honesty,  besieged 
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the  court,  that,  by  their  presence,  they  might  overawe 
the  judge  to  decide  according  to  their  master's  mandate. 
It  is  perfectly  evident,  then,  that  the  court  of  chancery  at 
that  period,  and  the  court  of  chancery  now,  agree  only 
in  name :  hence,  the  historians  who  ridicule  the  con- 
vention upon  the  ground  of  their  design  to  abolish  this 
court,  as  if  it  had  been  the  same  with  that  now  known 
under  the  same  denomination,  are  either  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  or  guilty  of  an  imposition  by 
the  abuse  of  words.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that 
subject,  the  court  was  pronounced  the  greatest  grievance 
in  the  nation ;  and  it  was  said  that,  for  dilatoriness,  and 
bleeding  the  people  to  their  utter  perishing  and  undoing, 
it  might  compare  with,  if  not  surpass,  any  court  in  the 
world :  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  by  a  gentleman  of 
worth,  that  there  were,  at  that  moment,  before  that  court, 
nearly  three  thousand  causes,  some  of  which  had  de- 
pended for  five,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty 
years,  and  even  more ;  that  many  thousand  pounds  had, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  families,  been  spent  on  these  causes  ; 
and  that  there  occurred,  in  almost  every  question  before 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  a  pretext  for  carrying  it  thither, 
where  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  as  what 
was  done  one  day  was  contradicted  the  next,  so  that,  in 
some  cases,  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
different  orders ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
most  causes  never  came  to  a  decision  at  all,  but  ended  in 
a  reference,  when  the  htigants  had  no  longer  money  to 
continue  the  process.  Siu-ely  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  required  a  remedy ;  *    and  though  men   of  grea^ 


CHAP. 
VI. 


•  Old  Pari  Hid,  vol.  xx.  pp.  19S-«. 
Though  written  at  so  early  a  period, 
I  have  no  alteration  to  make  on  this. 
What  has  been  revealed  to  us  by 
the  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
(voL  i.  p.  343  et  seq.)  seems  to  me  cor- 
zoborative  of  what  I  have  said.  The 
sneers  of  certain  historians  evince 
their    shallowness.     Why   meddle 


with  what    they    did    not    under- 
stand? 

The  statement  in  the  text  presents 
a  complete  answer  to  the  defence  so 
injudiciously  set  up  for  Bacon — that 
he  was  bril>ed  merely  into  interlocu- 
tory orders,  and  not  final  judgments, 
as  lew  of  his  decisions  were  reversed ; 
since,  by  such  a  course,  he  really 
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The  coa- 

mirrtLd*T 

Cromwell, 
Deeember 
19,  1653. 


aoLIr.v  at  I'li?  m  r-nen:  held  the  sesils  as  commi»i«Mer5 — 
W:.::el'.<:k-r.  Wi  i .irln^^oL,  and  Lei^ilialL — ^yet  the  pnDp^sal 
to  aprx^iii!  C':'n.i]iis?i>!iers,  unier  new  power?,  to  decide 
tr^e  OiUie?.  wh:»:h  was  iniendeL  appetir?  to  have  been  at 
lea-^i  not  verv  'jr.reotiorxao.e. 

IIiivinL'  L'aiiie»i  manv  r>artie5  in  the  convention,  as  well 
a-  out  o:  d'»r5.  CrMmweii  detennined  to  put  a  i>encHi  to 
an  as'=enil>ly  whiicii  tLreatened  to  blast  his  own  prospect?, 
and.  in  jKiiiicuiar,  to  abridge  the  power  of  tlie  army. 
He  therefore  cainel  a  corrupt  party,  with  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Eouse,  who  was  provost  of  Eton  Ojllege,  at  their 
head,  to  meet  at  an  eiirlv  hour,  and  resiijn  their  aiithoriiv 
into  his  hands.     Sjme,  however,  suspecting  the   desiim. 


infiict^^rd  gro^«^r  irijostice  than  by 
d^rcidinj  unfairly  at  once.  It  i«.  in- 
deed, *-xtTa.>nlinAry  that  such  a  plea 
should  have  been  urged  tor  that  great 
phik  s»';pher,  but  pr-jtiLtite  mruib^rr 
of  .■s-jd»rty.  Can  any  iDJustice  be 
jnoTv  heinous  than  that  of  keeping  a 
man  out  of  hi?  right,  ruininj^  hi^ 
family  by  tedious  litisrati'jn.  and 
enormous  expense:  though  the  judge, 
to  save  his  own  character,  does  not 
put  his  hand  to  the  final  judgment  ? 
nut  I  do  not  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  reversal  m  the  House  of 
Lordi»,  when  the  same  judge  was  to 
frit  on  the  woolsack,  supported  by  all 
the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown, 
to  hear  and  determine  thot»e  very 
cauiH'S  which  he  had  already  so 
barely  decided  in  the  court  below. 
I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
which  is  too  visible  in  certain  precise 
gentlemen,  to  uphold  Bacon's  moral 
character  from  the  splendour  of 
his  philosopliical.  These  gentlemen 
would,  I  suppose,  even  defend  his 
ungrateful  and  treacherous  conduct 
to  Krysjex,  who  had  patronised  him 
when  his  own  friends  would  not, 
and  had  bestowed  on  him  a  good 
estate  &•»  a  gratuitous  donation,  and 
whom  he  yet,  afterwanls,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  queen, 
acted  against  as  an  adviser,  a  lawyer, 


and  an  author.  CSee  still  blacker 
and  more  revolting  stories  imputed 
to  Bacon  in  BUliotheca  Topogr.  Bril, 
voL  vi. :  a  character  of  him  by  Sir 
Simmonds  D'Ewes.  See  also,  on'samd 
subject,  Whitelocke. )  The  precise 
gentlemen,  however,  who  unscrupa- 
lously  defend  the  character  of  BdUXA, 
deceive  themselves  if  they  imagine 
that  their  own  motives  for  thus 
clinging  to  a  philosophical  name  can 
escape  detection,  \lrtiie.  forgooth, 
ever  accompanies  genius:  but  ther 
are  virtuous,  and  thervfoi«  men  of 
genius:  while,  if  their  genius  be 
acknowledged,  their  failings  must  be 
overlooked !  There  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  any  practice  more  baneful 
to  society  than  thus  defending  the 
errors  of  genius;  since  young  men 
who  have  little  talent  to  boast  of 
encourage  themselves  in  vice  and 
irregularities,  in  imitation  of  those 
whom  they  are  taught  to  admin*. 
It  is  common  for,  though  unfortimate 
and  injudicious  in,  certain  bodies  of 
men,  to  defend  a  false  brother  of 
their  party,  out  of  a  fear  of  bringing 
reproach  upon  the  whole  class:  by 
casting  him  off,  however,  they  would 
prevent  the  j)Ossibility  of  imputation 
against  their  party :  by  screening 
the  guilty,  they  encourage  others  to 
similar  acts,  and  thus  justly  fasten 
the  reproach. 
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attended  the  meeting,  and,  in  a  long  debate,  vindicated 
their  proceedings.  They  argued  that,  all  the  public 
enemies  being  subdued,  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing so  large  a  military  force  ;  that,  as  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  church,  it  was  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  called  together ;  and  little  did  it 
become  those  who  condemned  them  now  to  use  the 
language  they  did,  since  they  had  been  the  very  men  to 
advise  still  stronger  measures  than  the  House  liad  con- 
templated :  that,  as  to  the  allegation,  that,  because  they 
proposed  to  take  the  power  of  presentation  from  the 
patron  and  confer  it  on  the  parishioners,  they  invaded 
the  right  of  private  property — it  was  unfounded,  since 
the  parishioners  who  supported,  ought  in  all  fairness  to 
have  the  right  in  electing  the  minister ;  and  the  practice 
of  the  patron's  obtruding  one  upon  them,  came  fraught 
with  the  consequences  of  his  having  it  in  his  power  to 
prescribe  religion  to  the  parish.  As  the  debate  con- 
tinued, the  house  began  to  fill,  and  Cromweirs  creatures, 
dreading  the  result,  exclaimed,  that  this  was  not  a  time 
for  debate,  but  for  considering  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
evils  which  had  been  complained  of.  But  Mr.  Eouse, 
the  Speaker,  took  the  most  effectual  course  to  serve  the 
usurper  :  leaving  the  house,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabal, 
he  repaired  to  Whitehall,  and  stated  to  the  general  that, 
as  they  had  been  called  together,  as  well  as  entrusted 
with  power  by  the  army,  for  the  pubhc  good,  and  now 
perceived  their  inability  to  perform  what  had  been  ex- 
pected of  them,  they  resigned  their  authority  into  the 
hands  of  him  from  whom  they  had  received  it. 

The  rest  of  the  convention  continued  together  until 
they  were  dismissed  by  a  guard.  Among  these  was 
Harrison,  who,  like  Milton  and  many  others,  had  been 
deluded  by  the  ardent  professions  of  Cromwell  to  assist 
him  in  usurping  power,  and  of  whom,  to  make  the  meet- 
ing appear  ridiculous,  a  foolish  and  unauthenticated  story 
is  told,   that  the  guard  having  asked  what  they  were 
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about,  he  answered  that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord  in 
prayer ;  to  which  the  other  rephed,  that  they  must  seek 
the  Lord  elsewhere,  for  to  his  knowledge  he  had  not 
been  there  for  a  long  while.  To  ridicule  this  convention, 
too,  it  has  been  ironically  called  Barebone's  parliament, 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  members  having  that 
patronymic,  with  the  Christian  name  of  Praise-God. 
This  species  of  Christian  name  is  alleged  to  have  been 
common ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the 
pretended  saints  changed  their  names  from  James,  An- 
thony, &c.,  to  scripture  phrases :  the  fact,  however,  is, 
that  it  was  not  the  individuals  who  changed  their  names, 
but  the  parents,  according  to  a  practice  wliich  had  sub- 
sisted for  some  time,  that  gave  such  names  at  christening 
their  children,  conceiving  that  the  Christian  name  codd 
not  be  better  derived  than  from  the  fountain  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Cromwell  used  all  his  influence  with  the  independent 
members  to  prevail  on  them  to  subscribe  a  renunciation 
of  their  power,  but  they  resolutely  refused  it ;  and  he 
discovered,  what  was  to  him  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a 
convention  summoned  by  his  own  authority,  and  com- 
posed even  of  individuals  of  his  o^vn  selection,  was  not  to 
be  converted  into  an  instrument  for  confirming  his  power. 
The  circumstance,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  reflect  that  he  had  no  means  of  gaining  or 
retainhig  the  aflections  of  individuals  by  places,  jobs,  and 
pensions.  Some  new  device,  therefore,  was  requisite, 
and  it  was  soon  resorted  to :  but  before  we  proceed  to 
the  relation  of  that,  we  must  detail  the  events  which,  in 
the  meantime,  occurred  in  the  Dutch  war.* 


*  Hume's  account  of  the  proceed- 
injrs  of  thia  assembly  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  Clarendon,  partly  without 
the  shadow  of  authority,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  utterly  groundless.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  his  statement 
r(>lative  to  the  law ;  on  the  contrary, 
th«»y  took  up  the   ground  of  their 


Fredeceseore,  the  Long  Pariiament 
lis  statement  relatiye  to  the  cleriGtl 
function  is  likewise  unfounded,  and 
tithes  were  expressly  Toted  to  be  the 
riffht  of  incumbents  (see  JowitaU, 
which,  firom  certain  pendl-marlo,  1 
am  satisfied  Hume  had  before  him). 
Those  who  know  anything  of  Um 
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Notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  Cromwell,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  legislature,  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  func- 
tion committed  to  them,  since  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  measures  requisite  to  reduce  a  foreign  enemy  to 
reasonable  conditions,  and  such  as  tended  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  at  home,  or  the  support  of  unlawful 
authority.  An  aUiance  which  had  been  projected  was 
effected  with  Sweden ;  and  as  it  enabled  the  English  to 


CHAP. 
VL 


^. 


law  of  marriage  will  not  be  surprised 
at  being  told,  that  it  was  allowed  to 
be  constituted  by  a  justice  before 
witnesses;  but  that  a  proper  record 
of  marriages  and  baptisms  was  to  be 
kept,  and  a  parchment  certificate 
granted  by  the  magistrate  on  the 
marriage.  The  civil  law,  the  canon 
law — the  law  of  England,  prior  to 
the  Marriage  Act,  all  held  that  mar- 
riage is  constituted  by  the  mere  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  as  well  as  facie 
eccleguB ;  and  such  is  the  law  of  Scot- 
land at  this  day  (see  my  commentary 
on  this  subject  in  my  edition  of 
Stair:  subsequent  decisions  have 
confirmed  what  I  have  laid  down). 

What  Hume  says  about  the  notion 
entertained  of  rooting  out  the  Dutch, 
as  worldly-minded  men,  is  utterly 
groundless.  He  quotes  Thurloes 
SttUe  PcmerSf  and  the  following  pas- 
sage is  the  one  he  relies  on.  It  is  a 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Edward  Bernard  to 
Strictlandf  dated  Adle,  4th  June, 
1653,  (the  parliament  did  not  meet 
tiU  4th  July,)  in  which  the  writer 
gives  an  account  of  a  great  naval 
victory,  and  proceeds  thus :  '  The 
very  noyse  of  the  gunns,  which  was 
he«^  very  plaine  for  three  days 
together  in  some  of  those  parts,  hath 
strucke  a  very  great  terror  into  moste 
hearts;  msoemuchf  that  the  tnoste 
jtidUwus  amongst  them  doe  begin  to 
consider f  and  to  contemplate^  in  case 
these  two  mighty  potentates  should  join 
together,  what  would  become  of  the 
kmgs  of  the  earth.  Doubtless  Babilon 
18  upon  his  flail,  and  that  is  likely  to 


be  the  success  and  issue  of  this  warre 
with  Holland :  although  it  is  strong 
vpon  my  hearte  to  conclude  that  the 
Hollander  is  not  yet  low  enough  to 
helpe  to  carry  on  the  work  that  God 
hatn  cut  out  for  them  to  doe.  They 
minde  only  the  canyinge  on  oft* 
their  trade.  They  judge  that  worke 
enough  for  them  to  doe;  but  1  am 
cofifident  God.  in  his  due  time,  willJU 
them  for  higher  employment '  (vol.  i. 
pp.  272-3).  This  is  the  sort  of  evi- 
aence  which  Mr.  Hume  thinks  fit  to 
adduce  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
the  parliament  meant  to  exterminate 
the  Dutch.  In  p.  591,  also  referred 
to,  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  coun- 
tenance the  statement;  and  as  Mr. 
Hume's  pencil-mark  is  also  there,  I 
cannot  conceive  what  he  was  dream- 
ing about  (Scobell's  Collection). 

Clarendon's  relation  does  little 
credit  to  his  veracity,  but  that  is 
not  extraordinary.  He  groundlessly 
accuses  them  of  being  enemies  of  the 
universities  and  of  learning,  &c.  (see 
Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  330 
et  seq. ;  Lualow,  vol.  ii.  p.  463  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  669  et  seq. ;  Old  Pari, 
Hist.  vol.  XX.  p.  151  et  seq. ;  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  lii.).  But,  indeed, when 
we  consider  the  testimony,  borne  by 
Hume  himself  in  favour  of  White- 
locke, there  cannot  be  conceived  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  him.  (See  about 
tithes,  p.  570;  see  Joumalsy  which 
entirely  contradict  Clarendon's  state- 
ment.) Barebones,  too,  would  rather 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  conse- 
quence (see  Whitelocke). 
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CHAP,     procure  the  materials  for  ship-building  on  easy  terms,  a 
_  ^'    .  fleet,  superior  to  any  which  had  yet  appeared  in  England, 
was  equipped.     The  Dutch  were  no  less  active,  and  their 
efforts  were  prodigious.     On  the  3rd  of  June,  1653,  the 
English  fleet,  consisting   of  ninety-five  men-of-war  and 
five  fire-ships,  under  the  command  of  Dean  and  Monk, 
assisted  by  Penn  and  Lawson,  encountered   the  Dutch 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  sail  and  seven  fire-ships, 
under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp,  DeWit,  and  De  Euyter, 
and  the  contest  continued  for  two  days  with  unremitting 
fury.     The  English  were,  as  usual,  successful,  the  enemy 
having  been  driven,  with  great  loss,  into  their  harbours : 
but  their  joy  was  not  unalloyed,  as  they  lost  Dean,  a 
steady  repubUcan,  and  some  other  brave  officers.     Peace 
became  more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  States,  and  they 
had  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  late  convention,  called 
a  parliament ;    but  the  terms  proposed  by  the  English 
were  deemed  too  rigid,  while  a  plan  for  incorporating 
the  two  repubhcs  was  rejected.     The  negotiation,  there- 
fore, failed ;  and  the  Dutch  gave  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  vast  resources,   by  soon  fitting   out  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  sail,  of  which  many  were  larger  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  built.     This  immense  fleet  having 
been  sent  to  sea,  was  opposed  on  their  own  coast  by  an 
EngUsh  one  of  ninety  sail,  commanded  by  Monk,  Law- 
son,  and  Penn,  when  a  battle,  still  more  bloody  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  was  fought ;  and  the  Dutch  ha\ing  lost 
their  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  who  fell  by  a  musket-shot,  and 
twenty-four  of  their  ships,  with  4000  men  in  killed  and 
1000   as   i)risoners,   retired :   but  they  had   done   such 
damage  to  their  adversaries,  that  they  were  unable  to 
follow  up  their  success,  and  were  even  obliged  to  quit 
that  coast.     The  English,  however,  only  lost  one  ship  in 
the  engagement,  and  700  men.     These  reiterated  losses 
by  the  Dutch  raised  up  in  the  States  hostiUty  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  there,  and  afforded  the  Orange  faction  a 
pretext  for  turning  men's  eyes  towards  the  young  prince 
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s  a  resource  against  their  domestic  adversaries,  for  their    chap. 
lismanagement  of  public  afiairs.      Peace  was  not  con-  .    ^  _. 
luded  between  the  two  commonwealths  till  the  Protec- 
Drate,  and  therefore  we  must  return  to  our  relation  of 
ivil  transactions.* 

The  hypocritical  pretences  of  Cromwell  for  dissolving  Newfoim 
be  Long  ParUament,  and  his  ardent  professions  of  desir-  menT*™" 
ig  only  the  public  good,  had  misled  a  great  portion  of 
tie  people ;  but  when  they  perceived  that,  instead  of 
ailing  a  parUament  duly  elected  to  take  the  full  manage- 
lent  of  affairs  out  of  his  hands,  he  summoned  a  number 
f  individuals  selected  by  himself  for  their  supposed 
ptitude  to  promote  his  designs,  they  began  to  alter  their 
pinion  of  the  usurper.  The  respectabiUty  of  many  of  the 
lembers,  however,  which  Cromwell  was  obhged  to  attend 
o  as  the  very  basis  of  his  scheme,  made  them  suspend 
heir  judgment  till  they  saw  the  result  of  that  assembly's 
deliberations;  but  when  they  perceived  that  even  this 
aeeting  must  be  ignominiously  dissolved,  because  it 
sserted  a  right  to  independence,  and  devoted  itself  to  the 
flairs  of  the  Commonwealth  instead  of  promoting  the  un- 
principled views  of  the  man  who  had  congregated  them, 
heir  confidence  in  him  was  in  a  manner  lost,  while  the 
nembers  returned  to  their  respective  counties  to  spread 
iissatisfaction  at  their  treatment.  But  his  ambition  soon 
lanifested  itself  in  stronger  colours.  The  title  of  general 
lid  not  suit  his  arrogant  pretensions,  and  a  new  scheme 
f  government  must  be  devised,  and  a  higher  character 
ssumed  by  him.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  late  con- 
en^on,  therefore,  a  new  plan  of  government  was  pre- 
pared by  Lambert,  which,  as  it  differed  Uttle  from  the  old 
heory  of  the  constitution,  it  is  not  surprising  should  have 
►een  conceived,  as  it  is  reported  to  have  been,  in  four 

•  Lndlow,  vol.  i.  p.  465  d,  seq, ;  seq, ;  Skinner's  ditto,  p.  46.     Monk 

liar.  Hid,  vol.  vii.   p.  20  et  aeq, ;  and  Dean  were  in  the  same   ship, 

liurloe's  State  Paper«,  vol.  i.  p.  272  Lawson,  Jordan,  and  Goodson,  per- 

Iteq.;  Whitelocke,  p.  536  et  seq.;  formed  the  most  praiseworthy  service 

Hd  Pari,    Hid,   voL  xx.    p.   193;  on  the  first  occasion, 
tumble's  Life  of  Mmcke,  p.  58  0^ 
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days.  When  this  form  was  proposed  in  the  coundl  of 
officers,  Lambert,  according  to  concert,  expatiated  upoa 
the  mischiefs  which  had  accrued  from  the  republican  form 
of  government,  and  the  necessity  of  appointing  one  execu- 
tive magistrate,  who  should  hold  his  office  not  only  imder 
certain  restrictions,  but  the  usual  control  of  parliament. 
The  proposition  waS  not  heard  with  the  spirit  which  had 
been  expected.  Some  of  the  council,  who  had  never  an- 
ticipated such  a  result  to  all  their  labours,  finding  it  to  be 
impossible  to  frustrate  the  project  of  nominating  one  chief 
magistrate,  insisted  that  the  office  should  not  be  vested 
either  in  any  of  the  exiled  family  or  a  generaL  It  was 
not  deemed  expedient  at  that  meeting  to  agitate  that 
point  further ;  but  the  new  scheme  was  carried,  and  the 
council  of  state  nominated.  The  arrangement  was  to  this 
purpose.  That  the  legislative  power  was  to  be  presented 
for  the  people,  and  exercised  through  their  representa- 
tives, in  conjunction  with  the  individual  who,  with  mon- 
archical power,  should  hold  only  the  humble  name  of 
protector.  That  a  parliament  should  be  elected  eveiy 
third  year,  according  to  the  arrangement  devised  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  sit 
five  months  without  interruption,  the  first  meeting  to  take 
place  on  the  3rd  of  September  following.  Tliat  every  bill 
be  presented  to  the  protector  for  his  assent ;  but  that,  in 
the  event  of  its  containing  nothing  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  was,  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  him  twenty 
days,  to  have  the  force  of  a  law  whether  he  agreed  to  it  or 
not :  if,  however,  it  affected  any  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, a  negative  should  be  allowed  to  him.  That  the  exe- 
cutive power  should  be  vested  in  the  protector  and  his 
council,  though  the  power  over  the  militia  should  be 
jointly  lodged  with  the  protector  and  parliament;  and 
with  regard  to  the  council,  which  was  nominated  at  this 
time,  its  numbers  should  be  in  this  manner  filled  up  on 
any  death  or  removal :  the  parliament,  on  any  vacancy, 
should  nominate  six,  of  whom  the  council  should  select 
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two,  and  the  protector  one  of  these.  That  in  the  event  of  chap. 
corruption  or  misconduct  in  any  member  of  the  council,  — , — > 
the  parliament  was  authorised  to  appoint  seven  members, 
and  the  council  six,  who,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  should  be  em- 
powered to  try  the  case.  The  protector  might  also  add 
to  the  council  by  the  consent  of  the  majority.  All  writs 
were  to  run  in  the  protector's  name,  and  honours  flow 
from  him  ;  but  the  chancellor  and  other  judges  were  to 
be  appointed  by  parliament,  and  in  the  intervals  of  par- 
liament by  the  council,  whose  choice,  however,  should  be 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  next  meeting  of  that 
legislative  assembly.  The  council  was  composed  of  the 
following  individuals  :  Philip,  Lord  Lisle ;  Generals  Fleet- 
wood and  Lambert;  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  baronets  ;  and 
Montague,  Desborough,  Skippon,  Strictland,  Laurence, 
Sydenham,  P.  Jones,  Eichard  Mayor,  and  Francis  Eouse. 
A  military  establishment  of  10,000  horse  and  dragoons, 
and  20,000  foot,  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  guard  the  seas, 
was  agreed  to  at  the  same  time ;  while  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Protector  and  his  council  should  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  it  till  the  first  meeting  of  parUament.  The 
sum  of  200,000/.  was  allotted  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  government.  A  full 
toleration  was  also  provided  for  all  sects  which  neither 
practised  nor  professed  licentiousness,  except  Papists  and 
Episcopalians.* 

This  plan  of  government  having  been  agreed  to  by  the 
ruling  powers,  it  was  not  long  till  Cromwell  was  appointed 
for  the  protectorate.  On  the  16th  of  December,  he  was 
inaugurated,  with  a  degree  of  pomp  which  little  accorded 
with  the  moderation  he  had  hitherto  professed,  and  he 
evinced  his  ambition  of  royalty  by  his  care  of  the  pompous 
accompaniments.     He  issued  out  a  commission  for  taking 

*  Ludlow,  Tol.  ii.  p.  470  et  seq, ;  Whitelocke;  p.  571  et  seq. 
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CHAP,     charge  of  the  palaces  and  forests,  while  he  removed  his 
* — r-l — '   family  to  Whitehall ;  fully  evincing  that  he  had  not  opposed 
the  sale  of  the  royal  houses,  &c.,  without  the  selfish  mo- 
tive of  which  he  had  been  suspected.* 

This  constitution,  defective  as  it  was,  appeared  to  be 
accompanied  with  certain  safeguards  to  liberty  which  the 
government  under  the  late  king  did  not  possess.  Crom- 
weirs  idea  was,  that  the  statute  of  Henry  VLL  which 
enjoined  obedience  to  a  king  de  facto ^  though  not  dejurt, 
strongly  supported  his  usurpation,  and  many,  perceiving 
that  the  old  constitution  by  parUaments,  whose  powers 
were  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  as  might  now  make  them 
the  organ  of  the  pubUc  will,  was  still  to  be  continued, 
imagined  that  much  had  been  gained  by  the  change,  as 
the  usurper,  having  no  inherent  right  in  his  own  person 
to  the  supreme  magistracy,  could  only  expect  to  secure 
his  pre-eminence  for  himself  and  his  family,  by  a  rigid  ad- 
herence  to  constitutional  principles  and  a  stricter  dispen- 
sation of  justice.  It  is  possible  that,  could  the  par- 
Haments  which  he  summoned  have  brooked  the  power 
that  he  usurped,  the  view  might  not  have  been  altogether 
so  incorrect ;  but  the  usurpation  was  as  unwise  as  it  was 
criminal.  By  recalling  kingly  power,  it  taught  mankind 
to  consider  that  his  object  in  all  the  late  struggle  had 
been  self-aggrandisement ;  and  that,  if  monarchical  govern- 
ment was  to  be  re-estabUshed,  it  should  be  under  one  of 
the  late  king's  family.  When  a  parliament  was  assembled, 
therefore,  it,  feeUng  its  own  power,  directed  the  exercise 
of  its  authority  against  the  usurper  himself,  and  left  him 
no  alternative  but  either  to  dissolve  the  meeting  or  resign 
his  usurped  power.  The  authority  of  parUament  and  that 
of  the  protector  immediately  clashed,  and  he  had  no 
means  of  gaining  a  party  by  undue  influence.  If,  how- 
ever, his  power  were  superseded,  he  sank  at  once  into  the 
private  citizen,  and  might,  divested  of  military  command, 


•  Ludlow,  ToL  iL  pp.  480-1 ;  Wbitelock©,  p,  677. 
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be  brought  to  justice  for  his  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliament. 

The  Eoyalists  exulted  in  the  change ;  but  when  they 
perceived  that  the  protector  established  his  government, 
and  that  the  people  still  adhered  to  their  principles,  of 
either  not  restoring  monarchy  at  all,  or  of  doing  it  under 
conditions  which  excluded  the  Mahgnants,  they,  conceiving 
now  that  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  the 
grand  obstacle  to  their  recovering  power,  devised  plots 
against  his  life.  The  exiled  king  himself  issued  a  formal  pro- 
clamation recommending,  as  an  act  acceptable  to  God  and 
good  men,  the  assassination  of  the  protector  by  any  means 
whatever,  not  omitting  to  specify  poision  itself,  and  prof- 
fering great  rewards  for  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocious 
deed.  The  counsellors  whom  Charles  11.  mainly  relied 
upon  were  Ormond  and  Hyde  on  the  spot,  with  Nicholas 
at  some  distance ;  and  this  step  could  not  be  unadvisedly 
taken.*  Let  us,  however,  hear  the  language  of  a  prelate 
on  this  subject:  '  But  wherefore  do  we  quarrel  the  remiss- 


•  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 

S.  248  et  seq.  The  proclamation  is 
ated  from  Paris,  3rd  May,  1654. 
See  Id.  pp.  341  et  seq.,  363,  398, 
502,  510  6^  sea.,  533 ;  see  about  his 
counsellors,  &c.,  556-579;  vol.  iii. 
p.  659.  See  a  period  somewhat  later. 
Clar.  Hist,  vol.  vii.  p.  165 ;  Life, 
voL  i.  I).  308 ;  see  again  p.  278  et 
seq,,  ana  compare  what  he  says  with 
the  real  facts  as  evolved  in  his  own 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  247,  in 
which  ignorance  of  atrocious  designs 
10  affected  both  for  himself  and  his 
master,  though  his  friend  Nicholas 
appears  to  approve  of  them;  311 
(rather  Talbot  makes  a  direct  pro- 
poeition  to  the  then  exiled  king  for 
the  assassination  of  Cromwell  by 
Saxety)  ;  812  (Hyde^s  own  letter  to 
Talbot),  pp.  815  et  seq.  (where  the 
instructions  are  doubtless  the  produc- 
tion of  Hyde),  825  (a  letter  to  Hyde 
himself),  331  et  seq.  (also  to  Hyde, 
and  alluding  to  oyndescomb's  de- 
sigD  as  well  as  Saxety^s);  835  (Capt. 


Titus  to  Hyde),  338  (Saxety  to 
Talbot),  339  et  seq.  (Titus  to  Hyde), 
357  (Father  Talbot  to  Hyde).  The 
date  of  this  last  letter  of  Talbot  is 
18th  August,  1657 ;  and  Hyde,  in  a 
letter  to  Nicholas  dated  r3th  Sep- 
tember, says, — *  You  and  I  shall 
never  differ  in  opinion  on  whut 
should  he  done  tvith  or  against  Crom- 
well ;  yet  there  will  or  may  be  very 
wise  men  who  dissent  from  us  in  the 
particular  you  mention,  and  give 
very  solid  reasons  for  doing  so,*  &c. 
Of  the  temper  of  Charles's  court, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
correspondence  between  Nicholas  and 
Ormond :  *  But  I  must  tell  your 
lordship,*  savs  the  first,  6th  April, 
1651,  Hhe  harangues  in  council  and 
discourses  in  the  court  at  Breda 
were,  that  honour  and  conscience 
were  but  bugbears,  and  that  the 
king  ought  to  govern  himself  rather 
by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  neces- 
sity *  (Carte's  lUt.  vol.  i.  p.  436.). 
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CHAP,     ness  of  princes  abroad,  since  there  is  not  among  ourselves 
■    ^^'    .  that  hath  the  courage  of  a  gallant  man  to  meet  with 
Cromwell,  who  jets  up  and  down,  and  strike  him  to  the 
heart  ?     But  it  is  our  shame  that  every  one  wisheth  that 
done  by  another's  hand  which  he  dare  not,  for  fear,  do 
himself.'* 
Temct  with       We  havc  already  recorded  the  victories  gained  against 
the  Dutch,  and  it  is  now  time  to  state,  that  peace  was 
concluded  with   Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1G54.     The  terms  were,  that  a  defensive  league  should 
be  established  betwixt  the  two  republics,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  flag  be  yielded  to  the  English  ;  that  the 
authors  of  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  if  yet  alive,  should 
be  brought  to  punishment  by  their  own  country :  that 
commissioners  should  be  sent  to  London  to  adjust  the 
disputes  of  the  India  companies  of  the  respective  nations; 
that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  English  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  Brazils,  and  Muscovy,  should  likewise  be  settled  by 
these  commissioners,  in  order  that  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  States -General ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  betwixt  the  respective  commonwealths,  the  de- 
cision should  be  left  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.     The  king  of 
Denmark  had  shown  hostility  to  the  English  nation,  and 
seized  some  of  their  ships  at  Copenhagen ;    but,  as  the 
Dutch  proposed  to  compensate  the  loss  thus  sustained  by 
the  English,  Denmark  was  included  in  the  treaty.     The 
state  of  Holland,  headed  by  De  Wit,  being  now  the  ruling 
one,  an   article  was  agreed  to  between  that  state  and 
Cromwell,  that  the  prince  should  be  excluded  from  the 
office  of  stadtholder,  admiral,  or  general.    When  the  com- 
missioners arrived,  they  agreed  to  restore  the  island  of 
Poleron  to  the  English,  to  make  reparation  to  the  heirs 
of  those  who  had  been  massacred  at  Amboyna,  and  to 
pay  nine  hundred  thousand  livres,  by  two  instalments,  for 
the  various  losses  sustained  during  the  war.f  These  terms 

•  Ilackett,  in  Life  of  WilliamKj      p.  2%et  seq,;  Whitelocke,  x).580<< 
part  ii.  p.  225.  seg, ;  Lud.  toI.  iL  p.  487 ;  Clu.  Eid^ 

t  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.       vol.  viL  p.  22  0^  seq. 
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were  much  inferior  to  what  the  parliament  could  have  chap. 
obtained ;  yet  not  only  the  usurper's  creatures,  but  the  _^}'  - 
Eoyalists,  who  saw  that  the  exaltation  of  an  individual 
would  most  probably  lead  to  their  own  restoration,  with 
power  and  place,  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  him  the 
honour  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  war.  Of 
the  latter  he  deserved  no  share,  since  it  was  under  the 
coujicils  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  parhament 
that  all  exertions  for  jfitting  out  the  fleets  were  made, 
and  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  commanders  and  of 
their  men  that  the  victories  were  gained.  Medals  were, 
however,  struck  in  honour  of  the  peace,  and  poetic  pane- 
gyrics composed  on  Cromwell.  The  universities  had  been 
silent  to  the  republic,  but  they  could  no  longer  be  so  to 
him  from  whom  they  expected  benefices ;  and,  in  the  true 
style  of  men  of  the  world,  they  paid  the  same  adulatory 
addresses  to  the  protector  that  had  been  made  to  any 
sovereign  of  England. 

The  council,  under  the  pretext  that  parhament  was  not  AcUofthe 
yet  assembled,  usurping  the  legislating  power,  issued  ^^. 
several  ordinances  of  the  last  importance :  by  one,  all 
writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domi- 
nions thereunto  belonging ;  by  another,  the  engagement 
against  the  government  of  a  House  of  Peers  was  recalled  ; 
and,  by  a  third,  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  lord  protector,  or  to  raise 
forces  against  the  present  government,  or  to  deny  that 
he  and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament  were  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
the  chief  magistracy  was  centred  in  him ;  or  to  assert 
that  the  government  was  tyrannical,  usurped  or  illegal, 
or  that  there  was  any  parliament  now  in  existence.* 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  created  great  disgust ;  but  f,J^^^^jj^ 
the  jarring  interests  of  diflerent  parties,  with  other  causes,  mind. 

*  Scobell's  Cdlkdtan ;  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwett. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


Nature  of 
the  admi- 
nifltration 
of  goTem- 
ment 


concurred  to  induce  the  people  to  submit.     Many  deared 
peace  :  the  Eoyalists  were  afraid  of  the  Eepubhcans,  the 
KepubUcans  of  them ;  while  each  was  deterred  by  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  succeeding  to  overturn  the  pre- 
sent government.     The  following  passage  by  Ludlow  is 
wortliy  of  a  great  character :  '  That  we  ought  to  be  veiy 
ciireful  and  circumspect  in  that  particular  '  (opposing  the 
government),  *  and  at  least  be  assured  of  very  probable 
grounds  to  beUcve  the  power  under  which  we  engage  to 
be  sufficiently  able  to  protect  us   in  our  undertaking; 
otherwise   I  should  accoimt  myself  not   only  guilty  of 
my  own  blood,  but  also,  in  some  measure,  of  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  all  those  I  should  induce  to  engage, 
though  the  cause  were  ever  so  just.'*      Such  was  the 
language  of  a  repubUcan,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  party.     But  though  Uiey 
did  not  disturb  the  government,  they  would  not  recognise 
it,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cromwell  to  gain 
them  over   to  such  a   measure.     The  answer  of  Lud- 
low to  such  a  proposition  was,  that  he  would  never  come 
imder  an  engagement  to  the  usurped  government,  which 
should  afterwards  put  it  out  of  his  power,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  to  adopt  the  means  which  God  might  present 
for  vindicating  the  hberties  of  his  country.    Harrison  and 
Eich,  who,  deceived  by  their  bhnd  confidence  in  the 
professions  of  Cromwell,  had  concurred  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  now  raised  their  voices  against 
the  usurpation,  and  were  sent  to  different  prisons.f 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  name  of  a 
usurpation,  to  beUeve  that  the  spirit  of  England  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  ordinary  proceedings.  The  firm  inte- 
grity of  English  juries  during  that  period  affords  a  strong 
contrast  with  their  serviUty  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
evincing  equally  the  nobler  notions  that  had  been  difilised, 
and  the  purer  principles  which  had  been  acted  upon: 


•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  566. 
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indeed,  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and    chap.  * 
the  usurped  discretionary  power  to  fine  juries,  were  a  ^    ^'  _^ 
sufficient  reason  for  their  independence.      The  case  of 
the  famous  John  Lilbum,  during  the  Long  Parliament,  Case  of 
has  already  been  alluded  to.     Charged  with  sedition,  he  ^^^^™- 
was    tried   by  a  London  jury,  when   he   obtained  an 
honourable  acquittal ;   and    no  sooner  was  the  verdict 
announced  to  the  crowd  at  the  door,  than  the  air  rang 
with    the   acclamation   of  thousands.     The   parUament, 
deeming  his   well-meant   proceedings  injurious  to  their 
plans,  banished  him  by  ordinance ;  but,  partly  out  of 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  Cromwell  to  perform  his 
engagement  to  the  people,  and  partly  out  of  his  own 
native  intrepidity,  he  returned  after  the  dissolution.  Crom- 
well, however,  dreaded  him  no  less  than  the  parhament 
had  done,  and  therefore  had  him  arraigned  for  returning 
against  the  late  ordinance.     Lilbum  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  spirit  so  truly  English,  that  the  jury  acquitted  him 
in  spite  of  all  the  usurper's  influence,  and   again  the 
popular  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  accused.*    A 
foolish  plot,  however,  having  been  formed  by  some  Eoy- 
aUsts,  which  was  easily  defeated,  their  leaders,  Gerard, 
and  one  Vowel,  a  schoolmaster,  were  apprehended,  when 
Cromwell,  afraid  to  trust  them  before  a  jury,  tried  them 
before  a  high  court  of  justice  erected  for  the  occasion. 

The  vigour  of  the  government  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  were  manifested  on  another  occasion.  Don  Pan-  Case  of 
toleon  Sa,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who,  as  brother-in-law  of  the  toiw)n^ 
Portuguese  ambassador,  had  come  to  England,  included 
in  the  commission  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  individual  Gerard  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  conceiving  that  the  sacred  character 
of  ambassador  would  protect  him  in  villany,  determined 

•  HoweU's  State  DHals]  Clar.  (Tfist.  w  worthy  of  him.    He  was  of  good 

Tol.  ^-ii.  p.  44  6^  seq.)  says  that '  this  family    (Ludlow,   voL    ii.    p.   563  j 

many  before  the  trouoles,  was  a  poor  Whitelocke,  p.  658  et  sea,), 
bookbinder/  &c. ;  and  the  statement 
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CHAP,     to  murder  his  enemy.     For  this  purpose  he  armed  his 
-    \^'       followers,  and  went  to  the  Exchange,  where  having  mis- 
taken a  London  merchant  for  Gerard,  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered.   So  daring  an  outrage  upon 
a  resi>ectable  citizen  enraged  the  people  to  such  a  d^ree, 
that  they  instantly  rose  and  pursued  them  to  the  ambas- 
sador s  house,  where  the  Don  took  refuge.     The  usual 
course  would  have  been  to  have  sent  him  home  to  his 
own  government,  and  have  demanded  reparation ;  but,  as 
it  was  Cromwell's  interest  to  concihate  the  affections  of 
the  English  more  than  of  the  Portuguese  court,  he  resolved 
to  allow  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law. 
After  some  delays,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  the  intervention  of  that 
court,  the  legal  point  regarding  the  privileges  of  ambas- 
sadors, by  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  was  argued  at  great  length,  before  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  sus- 
tained.    The  trial,  therefore,  proceeded  before  a  jury 
composed  of  one  half  of  EngUsh  and  one  half  of  foreign- 
ers.    The  murderers  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed.     An  English  boy  concerned  in  the  crime  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn :  Don  Pantoleon  himself  was  ultimately, 
after  some  reprieves,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  along  with 
Gerard,  whom  his  design  was  against     The  rest  were 
pardoned.* 
Cromwen's       The  3rd  of  September,  1654,  a  day  of  the  year  ac- 
i^ent*^  counted  by  Cromwell  fortimate,  was  the  time  for  the 
meets,        meeting  of  the  new  parhament,  and  all  men's  eyes  were 
1664.         turned  towards  that  event     Cromwell  and  his  party  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  in  elections,  yet,  in  spite 
of  some  gross  instances  of  partiahty,  the  general  choice 
of  EepubUcans  who  had  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  indicated  the 
national  sentiments.f    But  it  must  be  observed  that  all 

•  Whitfilocke,  p.  592 ;  HoweU's  StaU  Trials ;  Clar.  JJm^.toLtIL  p.  28<<«ry. 
t  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  407-8. 
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Papists  and  all  Eoyalists,  who  had  borne  arms,  or  been  en-  chap. 
gaged  in  civil  departments  during  the  wars,  were  excluded.  ^^'  . 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  members  were  elected 
by  the  counties,  the  other  English  members  by  the  towns, 
Scotland,  according  to  the  terms,  sent  thirty;  and  Ire- 
land, which  had  also  been  incorporated,  sent  as  many : 
but  as  the  government  had  greater  power  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  so  it  exerted  greater  partiaUty.  When 
the  parUament  met,  Cromwell,  who  had  uncommon 
dexterity  in  discovering  pretexts  for  the  justification  of 
his  conduct,  and  exciting  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  well- 
meaning,  harangued  that  assembly  as  on  the  state  of 
parties,  singling  out  everything  foolish  or  absurd  that  the 
fanatics  of  any  party — and  every  party  does  contain 
bigots  or  fanatics — either  entertained  or  lay  under  the 
imputation  of,  and  inferring  that  his  assumption  of  the 
government  had  been  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total 
anarchy,  and  general  overturn  of  property — nay,  the  over- 
throw of  the  church — by  Anabaptists,  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  and  Levellers.  Pretexts  are  frequently  not  so  valu- 
able in  absolutely  deceiving  those  to  whom  they  are  used, 
as  in  affording  to  all  who  are  determined  to  support  the 
establishment  a  colour  for  adhering  to  it ;  and  this  was 
fully  verified  on  the  present  occasion. 

His  creatures  took  up  the  same  grounds ;  but  tlie 
majority  were  not  to  be  imposed  on.  They  well  knew  that 
there  was  no  class  of  any  importance  in  the  nation  who 
ever  dreamt  of  invading  the  rights  of  property,  and  that 
the  word  leveller  was  the  reproachful  epithet  bestowed 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  EoyaUsts,  upon  the  EepubUcans, 
whom,  as  a  self-willed  set  of  men,  he  most  hated :  that, 
as  for  the  Anabaptists  and  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  they  were 
both  limited  in  number ;  and  as  to  the  first,  the  reproach 
which  had  been  long  continued  against  them  by  all  par- 
ties was  altogether  inappHcable  to  their  present  condition  : 
that  their  idea  of  baptism  was  innocent  in  itself,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  presuming  that  because  the  Anabap- 
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CHAP,  tists  of  Munster  had  acted  upon  principles  destructive  of 
^  ^'  ^  civil  society,  their  tenets  in  regard  to  government  and  laws, 
and  rights  of  property,  had  ever  been  embraced,  or  even 
contemplated,  by  those  in  England  who  held  a  similar 
opinion  regarding  the  simple  point  of  baptism  ;  and  that, 
as  to  the  Fiftli-Monarchy  men,  who  believed  that  God 
would  finally  establish  the  reign  of  the  saints,  when  all 
mankind  would  Uve  in  peace  and  mutual  charity  und^ 
the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel,  there  was  as  little  to 
be  apprehended  from  them.  Indeed,  he  allowed  that 
amongst  them  there  were  many  weU-meaning  people 
The  pretexts  used  by  Cromwell,  too,  were  tlie  more 
glaringly  false,  from  their  having  been  directly  against 
those  wliich  he  had  employed  to  justify  the  dissolution  of 
the  Ix^ng  Parliament.  The  present  assembly,  therefore, 
discharged  its  duty  in  a  tone  that  appalled  him. 

In  vain  did  he  pretend  to  have  been  raised  by  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  Providence,  and  bestow  a  fulsome  panegyric 
on  his  own  plan  of  government,  desiring  them  to  beUeve 
that  he  did  not  speak  to  them  as  one  that  would  be 
a  lord  over  them,  but  as  one  that  had  resolved  to  be  a 
fellow-servant  to  them  in  the  interest  of  this  great  affair ; 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  submit  himself  to  their  judg- 
ment. He  affected  to  rejoice  to  see  so  free  an  assembly ; 
but  the  members  well  knew  that  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  other  republicans,  had  been  excluded.  The  person 
chosen  as  Speaker  was  Lenthall,  who,  for  opposite  reasons, 
was  agreeable  both  to  the  protector  and  the  popular 
members :  to  the  one,  because  he  expected  to  find  him 
instnnnental  in  promoting  his  views ;  to  the  other,  and 
particularly  Bradshaw,  because  they  conceived  that,  by 
having  him  in  the  chair,  they  might  have  some  pretext 
for  reciiUing  the  Long  Parliament  and  overturning  the 
usurpation.  The  first  subject  which  occupied  their  atten- 
tion was  a  most  alarming  one  to  the  protector — the  ex- 
pediency of  recognising  his  usurped  power,  and  the  new 
plan  of  government      His  party  insisted  on  an  approba- 
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tion  of  the  whole  scheme  ;  but  the  assembly  determined  chap. 
to  consider  its  component  parts  separately,  and  the  first  ^}'  ^ 
question  referred  to  a  committee  was,  whether  the  execu- 
tive should  be  vested  in  a  single  person  or  in  the  parlia- 
ment. In  this  debate  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  Scot,  and 
many  others,  but  more  particularly  Bradshaw,  spoke  with 
such  effect  against  the  dominion  of  an  individual,  that  the 
party  gained  daily  the  accession  of  young  members. 
Cromwell  having  received  inteUigence  of  this,  and  of  the 
probable  issue — that  a  vote  would  be  passed  for  his 
deposition — set  a  guard  on  the  House  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  dispatched  a  message  to  the  lord  mayor,  that 
precautions  might  be  taken  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city.  The  members  came  to  the  house ;  but,  instead  of 
access,  they  were  required  to  attend  his  highness  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  On  their  arrival  there,  Cromwell  told 
them  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  subject  of  debate,  and 
had  sunmaoned  them  thither,  because  the  question  was 
one  which,  as  it  involved  the  nature  and  existence  of  the 
constitution,  was  contrary  to  parUamentary  privilege; 
that,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  returned  members 
under  this  instrument  of  government,  they  had  recognised 
it,  and,  consequently,  by  disputing  his  authority — that  by 
which  they  had  been  convened — they  declared  themselves 
to  be  no  parhament,  and  therefore  that  he  would  permit 
no  member  to  return  to  the  house  until  he  had  acknow- 
ledged the  plan  of  government  by  his  subscription.  Some 
who  had  regarded  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Grey  of  Groby 
and  others  as  an  act  of  violence  on  the  assembly,  had 
absented  themselves  from  the  beginning ;  but,  now  that 
force  was  visibly  used  on  the  great  body,  the  example 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  staunch  Kepublicans,  who 
conceived  that  they  should  render  a  greater  service  to  their 
country  by  shunning  the  assembly,  than  by  legislating 
under  fetters.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty,  however, 
subscribed  the  Engagement,  and  were  followed  in  a  few 
days  by  others ;   but  no  sooner  was  the  house  open  to 
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CHAP,  them,  than  they  declared  that  their  recognition  of  the 
/^'  '  plan  of  government  extended  only  to  that  part  of  it  which 
allowed  to  an  individual  a  right  of  governing  by  succes- 
sive parliaments.  They  yet  declared  that  Cromwell 
should  be  protector  during  his  life,  *  hoping,'  says  Ludlow, 
*  that  by  this  compliance  he  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  would,  in  gratitude,  have  judged  the  people,  after  his 
death,  to  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  govern  themselves.' 
Tlie  parliament  further  agreed  upon  the  number  of  ships 
to  guard  the  seas,  and  voted  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  protector  himself 
and  the  salaries  of  the  council  (each  councillor  was  to 
have  a  thousand  a  year),  and  of  the  judges,  with  the 
expenses  of  foreign  intelligence  and  the  reception  of  am- 
bassadors. But  they,  at  the  same  time,  voted  a  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and,  in  particular,  that 
no  money  should  be  raised  unless  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  By  the  instrument  of  government  it  was 
provided  that,  on  Cromwell's  death,  the  council  should 
choose  his  successor:  the  parUament,  on  the  contrary, 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  tlie  council 
in  that  event  except  summoning  the  parliament ;  and  lest 
one  part  of  the  bill  prepared  by  them  should  be  used  in 
support  of  the  instrument  of  government  without  the 
other  provisions,  they  added  a  clause,  that  no  part  should 
be  obligatory  unless  the  whole  were  consented  to.  Crom- 
well perceived  that,  like  the  former,  this  assembly  was, 
even  after  the  exclusion  of  so  many  members,  unfitted 
for  his  purpose.  It  neither  transferred  the  office  of  pro- 
tector to  him  and  his  family  for  ever,  nor  voted  any 
permanent  revenue  by  which  he  might  establish  his 
power  without  a  direct  violation  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  temper  of  this  convention  gave  him  an 
earnest  of  what  he  was  to  expect  in  future.  But  he  was 
also  afraid  that  they  would  abridge  the  power  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  new  constitution ;  and,  lest  this 
should  occur,  he  fonned  the  determination,  in  which  he 
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was  seconded  by  many  of  his  officers,  of  dissolving  the    chap. 
parliament.     Having  taken  his  resolution,  he  summoned       ^^ 


them  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  on  the  22nd  of  January  Diasoiu- 
(1655),  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  wherein    'he  !j^^a^^^ 
made  up  in  words  and  passion  what  he  wanted  in  matter  meDt,  Jan. 

99    1ARR 

to  charge  them  with.'  The  late  king  had  pretended  to 
derive  his  authority  from  heaven,  and  to  be  the  vicegerent 
of  God  upon  earth,  founding  this  character  upon  argu- 
ments drawn  from  kingly  power  and  hereditary  succession. 
Cromwell  attained  his  end  by  a  nearer  route.  Instead  of 
deriving  his  claim  through  a  long  succession  of  sacred 
loins,  he  referred  at  once  to  his  own  exploits,  declaring 
his  success  to  be  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  divine  favour 
— a  proof  of  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  which  all  pious 
men  must  acknowledge,  and  which  he  was  himself  so 
sensible  of,  that  he  should  conceive  himself  guilty  of 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  were  he  to  resist  the  call. 
He  therefore  dissolved  the  parliament ;  but  the  prediction 
of  some  of  his  own  friends — that,  as  the  measure  re- 
minded men  of  the  unhappy  dissolutions  of  parliaments 
during  the  late  reign,  the  consequence  would  be  increased 
disaffection — ^was  fully  verified.  One  cause  assigned  for 
the  dissolution,  was  intelligence  which  he  had  received  of 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  in  which  some  of  the  Eepublicans 
— ^headed  by  Major  Wildman,  who  having  received  a 
most  Uberal  education  at  one  of  the  universities,  wrote 
with  great  effect — had  joined.* 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  centre  the  power  in  himself  Ireland. 
and  his  children,  Cromwell  cunningly  sent  his  son  Henry 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Irish  army,  over  even 
Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  Ireton's  widow  ; 
but,  to  gratify  that  individual,  he  gave  him  the  title  of 
lord  deputy,  as  if  he  meant  only  to  honour  him  by  the 
change.     The  army  there  having  been  new-modelled,  the 

•  Old  Pari  Hid,  toI.  xx.  ]j.  291  seq. ;  Wliitelocke,  p.  518  et  acq. ; 
et  seq, ;  Cobb.  Fori  Hid.  vol.  lii.  p.  Harris's  Life  of  Oromweil,  p.  401  et 
124  et  «eq,)  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  497  et     seq. 
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CHAP,    island  was  secured  for  the  protector.     In  the  commission 
^  _  ^}'    ^  sent  to  Fleetwood,  those  who  were  formerly  called  com- 
missioners were  now  only  styled  coimcillors.* 
SooUancL         In  the  United  Provinces,  the  Orange  party,  who  per- 
ceived that  the  state  of  Holland  would,  by  the  depression 
of  the  prince,  obtain  the  pre-eminence  over  the  oUiers,  as 
the  republican  party  was  chiefly  strong  there,  for  some 
time  obstructed  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
with  England ;  f  and,  before  it  was  finally  concluded,  the 
exiled  king  obtained  assistance  to  his  party  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.     Seventeen  Dutch  ships  carried  thither 
1500  foot,  200  horse,  and  a  large  supply  of  arms;  and 
General  Middleton,  having  arrived  with  still  more  supplies, 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  5000  men.     Monk, 
Cromwell  knew  to  be  an  individual  who  would  unscru- 
pulously serve  him  as  long  as  it  should  be  for  his  interest; 
and,  availing  himself  of  the  present  juncture  as  a  pretext 
for  giving  him  the  command,  he  sent  him  again  to  Scotland, 
that  he  might  control  the  other  oflScers,  rather  than  from 
any  apprehension  which  he  entertained  of  the  insurgents, 
who,  he  was  weU   aware,  could  be   easily  suppressed. 
Monk   successfully  pursued  Middleton  into    the   High- 
lands, and  utterly  dissipated  his  forces ;  Middleton  himself 
escaped  with  diflBculty,  and  the  principal  insurgents  sub- 
mitted to  the  government.     The  protector  was  then  pro- 
claimed; and  while  the  union  of  the  two  nations  was 
continued,  the  government  of  Scotland  was  committed  to 
a  council,  chiefly  English.    The  chief  judicature  was  com- 
mitted  to   seven  judges,  of  whom  four  were  English. 
Justices  of  the  peace  were  also  established,  and  vassalage 
abolished.     The  proportion  of  the  pubUc  burdens  payable 
by  Scotland  was  hkewise  settled.     Monk,  besides  being 
made  commander-in-chief,  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  civil  affairs.^     While,  however,  Cromwell 

•  J^udlow,  vol.  ii.  ^  5a3  et  sea.  had  resolved  to  act  separately,  if  the 

T  rhurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.      others  did  not  comply! 
p.  28  et  seq.     The  state  of  Holland  J  Ludlow,  vol.  u.  p.  604  «<  «y.J 
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apparently  placed  such  confidence  in  that  individual,  he  chap. 
had  too  much  knowledge  of  character  not  to  send  others  .  _  ^}'  ^ 
of  a  different  description,  who  might  control  his  actions 
in  that  coimtry;  men  who,  though  hostile  to  himself, 
abhorred  still  more  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
whom  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove  from  England. 
CJolonel  Adrian  Scroop,  a  steady  repubUcan,  and  Colonel 
Wheathem,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  commission.  A 
remark  by  the  latter,  in  regard  to  a  purpose  of  making 
Cromwell  king,  having  been  reported,  taught  the  usurper 
that  Wheathem  was  sufficiently  long  in  England :  he  had 
exclaimed  with  the  prophet,  '  Hast  thou  killed  and  also 
taken  possession  ? '  Lord  Broghill  was  made  president  of 
the  council,  with  a  salary  of  2000/.  a-year,  and  a  promise 
of  continuing  the  salary  for  Ufe,  while  his  services  should 
be  dispensed  with  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Low  as  was  Scotland  reduced  in  point  of  power,  the 
clergy  stiU  maintamed  their  principles.  CromweU  ordered 
a  fast ;  but  they,  denying  the  authority  of  any  temporal 
power  to  ordain  fasts,  refused  compUance,  and  appointed 
fiists  of  themselves,  while  they  exhorted  the  people  to 
seek  the  Lord  to  preserve  the  ministry  amongst  them,  to 
forget  the  offences  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  to  turn 
from  his  people  the  sad  effects  of  a  late  eclipse. 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  using  all  means  to  consolidate 
his  power,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  diadem,  he  had 
nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  love  of  distinction  in  trifles. 
By  aU  the  foreign  states  to  which  he  had  sent  his  ambas- 
sadors, he  had  been  courted ;  and  amongst  their  presents 
to  him,  were  six  grey  Friezland  coach-horses.  With  these 
in  his  coach,  attended  only  by  Secretary  Thurloe  and  by 
his  guards,  who  were  now,  by  his  enemies,  called  his 
Janizaries,  he  took  an  airing  in  Hyde  Park ;  and,  '  not 
doubting,'  in  the  sarcastic  language  of  Ludlow, '  that  three 

Nidiol's  Diary,  MS. ;  Clar.  Hist,  much  about  Middleton,  &c.,  in  Thur- 
YoL  Tii.  p.  62  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  loe's,  and  also  in  Clarendon's,  State 
p.  563  H  9eq,    The  reader  may  find      Papers, 
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CHAP,  pair  of  horses  he  was  about  to  drive  would  prove  as  tame 
■  ^;^  .  as  the  three  nations  which  were  driven  by  him,'  he  dis- 
placed the  coachman  and  took  the  reins  himself;  but, 
with  his  accustomed  impetuosity,  he  lashed  the  horses 
furiously  on,  when  they,  unused  to  so  rough  a  driver, 
became  perfectly  immanageable,  in  spite  of  aU  the  efiTorts 
of  the  postilion  to  restrain  them,  and,  breaking  off  at  full 
speed,  overturned  the  carriage.  His  foot  having  been 
entangled  in  the  tackling,  he  was  dragged  a  considerable 
distance,  and,  from  the  concussion,  a  pistol  in  his  pocket 
went  off ;  yet  his  general  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him 
here,  as  he  sustained  no  serious  injury  from  the  accident 
The  event  gave  rise  to  much  conversation,  and  many  jests 
at  his  expense,  for  having  thus,  at  his  years,  attempted 
for  the  first  time  to  drive  four-in-hand.  The  anecdote  is, 
however,  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrative  of  his  character. 
Distinction  in  small  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  highest 
dreams  of  ambition,  was  eagerly  sought  by  him.  Follow- 
ing out  the  characteristic  humour  of  England,  he  excelled 
in  what  to  our  apprehension  would  be  deemed  buf- 
foonery :  extemporary  verses  with  men  of  wit  he  fondly 
indulged  in,  and  now  he  must  perform  the  part  of  a 
coach-driver.* 
ExpioitB  of  Eaised  himself  by  the  times,  he  partook,  in  an  eminent 
the  M^.  degree,  of  the  vigour  inspired  by  them,  while  every  de- 
^®™"®*°-  partment  was  in  some  measure  still  filled  with  kindred 
genius.  At  the  head  of  affairs  he  obtained  the  credit  of 
the  general  measures  of  the  administration,  and  his  name 
daily  became,  if  possible,  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  harboured 
Prince  Eupert's  ships,  and  injured  the  British  commerce ; 
but  Blake,  having  been  dispatched  into  the  Mediterranean, 
not  only  procured  satisfaction,  but  rendered  the  English 
name  terrible  in  all  that  sea.  After  having  mastered  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  determined  on  curbing  tlie 


•  Thurloe*8  State  Papers,  voL  ii.      Whitelocke,    p.  656, 
).  662-3 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  608 ;      woll*8  making  venea. 
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lawless  power  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  from  chap. 
which  the  British  commerce  was,  during  the  late  reign,  „  ,'  .^ 
so  much  annoyed,  and  had  not  become  quite  secure. 
Sailing  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  Dey  to  enter  into  a 
peace,  upon  condition  of  freeing  all  the  English  captives, 
and  solemnly  engaging  to  abstain  from  all  further  violence. 
From  Algiers  he  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  demanded  re- 
stitution of  an  English  ship  with  its  crew.  The  place, 
however,  being  deemed  impregnable,  the  Bey  not  only 
refused  compUance,  but  insultingly  bade  the  English  com- 
mander look  to  his  forts  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletto. 
In  spite  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  the  achievement, 
Blake  determined  to  undertake  it.  Sailing,  therefore,  to 
a  little  distance,  to  mislead  the  Bey  into  the  idea  that  he 
had  retired  from  the  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of 
reducing  the  place,  he  returned  in  a  few  days,  and,  with 
the  losd  of  only  about  twenty  of  his  men,  he  battered 
down  the  forts,  and  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbour. 
This  intrepid  action,  which  filled  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  amazement,  compelled  the  Bey  to  submit  to  his 
demands.  The  governor  of  Tripoli  concluded  a  peace ; 
and  the  Grand  Signior  himself  was  disposed  to  court  the 
alliance  of  England.* 

While  the  external  success  of  England  reflecting  upon  insnrreo. 
the  protector,  at  least  preserved  his  high  character  abroad,  *^^ 
his  enemies  increased  at  home ;  and  the  confirmation  of 
his  power  at  this  juncture  may  not  be  improperly  ascribed, 
chiefly,  to  an  injudicious  insurrection  of  the  Koyahsts. 
That  party,  corresponding  with  the  exiled  monarch,  ex- 
aggerated each  his  own  power  and  resources,  till  they 
flattered  themselves  that  both  were  in  some  measure 
commensurate  with  their  wishes.  Many  of  the  popular 
party,  disgusted  at  the  usurpation,  began  to  express 
themselves  as  not  even  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  on  proper  conditions ;  and  a  few  imagined  that 

♦  Clar.  Hid,  voL  vii.  p.  178  et  seq, ;      Blake  j  Thurloe*8  State  Papers,  voL 
WMtelocke,  pp.  621, 627 ;  Biog,  JBrit.      iii.  pp.  821,  326,  300. 
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CHAP,  if  the  Royalists  were  to  rise  and  make  some  head,  they 
.  ^^'  .  should  themselves,  when  the  protector's  power  was  assailed 
by  both  parties  at  once,  be  enabled  to  take  the  lead,  and, 
overturning  him,  again  re-establish  a  republic*  Of  tiiese, 
some  therefore  began  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the 
EoyaUsts  for  an  insurrection ;  and  the  latter  eagerly  en- 
couraged them,  trusting  that  they  might  prove  useful 
auxiliaries,  and  yet  be  cast  off  in  the  hour  of  triumpL 
With  this  view.  Major  Wildman,  and  a  small  party  who, 
as  strenuous  Republicans,  were  branded  by  the  protector 
with  tlie  name  of  Levellers,  had  engaged  to  rise,  while  the 
Royalists  had  concerted  to  begin  the  insurrection  in  various 
quarters  at  once.  Cromwell,  however,  was  apprised  of  the 
whole  conspiracy ;  and  his  measures  to  meet  it  were  full 
of  tlie  vigour  and  decision  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable 
Wildman  and  his  friends  were  apprehended ;  and  the 
principal  rising,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George  Pen- 
ruddock,  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff,  and  More,  was  so  insignifi- 
cant, that  they  never  mustered  400  men.  The  leaders 
having,  with  about  200,  entered  Salisbury,  seized  the 
sheriff  and  the  judges  then  on  the  circuit,  when  Wagstaf 
proposed  immediately  to  hang  them ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  memory  of  the  rest,  and  doubtless,  too,  for  the  royal 
cause,  as  such  a  measure  would  have  excited  univer^ 
execration,  they  opposed  the  detestable  purpose.  The 
sheriff,  however,  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  life 
unless  he  proclaimed  Charles  11. ;  but,  though  fully  sensi- 
ble of  his  situation,  he  refused  to  comply.  Before  this 
party  had  amounted  to  400  it  was  put  down.  The  ma- 
jority were  seized,  and  Penruddock  and  some  othere 
suffered  capitally,  while  the  privates  were  transported  to 
Barbadoes.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  and  Sir  T.  Maleverer 
were  seized  in  Yorkshire,  and  others  elsewhere.* 

*  Clar.  Hid*  vol.  vii.  p.  41  et  $eq.y  tunatelyfor  hiB  own  memory,  winted 

If^etfteq.yl^T  et  seq.   This  noble  au-  the  civilian's  cold-blooded  crueltr. 

thor  censures  Penruddock 's  tender-  See  also  vol.  t.  p.  187,  amcmff  other 

heartedness  in  not  at  once  hnnpng  up  passages,  for  another  TOOof  of  Cliuren- 

the judges.  Thatvaliant cavalier, for-  don's  disposition.      Yet  this  Bame 


Cromwell's  device  fob  quelling  the  royalists. 
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Notliing  could  have  proved  more  fortunate  for  Crom- 
welL     Though  Wildman  and  some  other  popular  men 
were  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  an  insurrection  by 
the  Eoyalists  would,  by  counterpoising  the  protector's 
power,  enable  the  republicans  to  regain  the  ascendency, 
the  great  body,  including  those  inclined  to  a  limited 
monarchy,  were  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  Cavaliers  to  assemble  an  armed  force.     The  usurpa- 
tion might  terminate,  and  different  measures  be  pursued ; 
but  terrible  would  be  the  result  of  permitting  the  Eoyal- 
ists to  restore  the  Stuarts,  and  engross  the  power  of  the 
state.     All  the  other  parties,  then,  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent, raUied  in  general  round  the  present  govern- 
ment, under  an  apprehension  of  a  worse  ;  and  Cromwell 
was  enabled  to  fall  upon  a  most  extraordinary  device  for 
at  once  quelling  the  EoyaUsts,  gratifying  the  other  parties, 
and  filling  his  own  coffers.     He  divided  England  into  AppoiDt- 
twelve   districts,   over   each   of  which   he   appointed   a  Sr^\)r. 
major-general,  with  power  to  keep  the  district  in  order,  generals  to 
while  he  subjected  each  of  the  EoyaUsts  who  had  ever  tncta. 
borne  arms  for  the  king  to  a  fine  of  the  tenth  part  of  his 
estate.     He  prohibited  them,  too, — for  the  unquietness  of 
their  temper,  and  the  just  cause  of  jealousy  which  they 
administered,  an  act,  certainly,  of  tyranny  and  injustice, 
though  endless  were  their  plots, — the  use  of  arms,  and 
even  published  an  interdict  against  their  emplojdng,  as 
chaplains  or  schoolmasters  in  their  famiUes,  such  of  the 
clei^  as  had  been  ejected  for  scandalous  hves.     Sucli 
conduct  was  worthy  of  a  usurper.     Some  of  the  major- 
generals  were  guilty  of  a  gross  abuse  of  power ;  and,  as 


-historian  teUs  us,  that  Kolls,  the 
chief-justice,  whom  he  would  have 
hanged,  waa  turned  out  of  his  place 
for  refuainff  to  officiate  against  Pen- 
ruddock  ;  but  he  would  ascribe  his 
conduct  to  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
affair  at  Salisbury — as  if  a  coward 
were  not  always  cruel  when  he  had 
.the  power  (p.  669).    Rolls*  reason 


for  refusing  was,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  act  out  of  personal  re- 
sentment (Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  676). 
Similar  regret  at  the  absence  of 
cruelty  not  unfrequently  stains  the 
pages  of  the  noble  nistorian  (White- 
locke,  p.  618  et  seq. ;  Thurloe*s  State 
Papers^  vol.  iii.  p.  147  et  seq.,  237, 
248,  263,  384,  394,  &c.). 


4S4  oos?iTirno5M.  hbv«t  of  hie 

CHAP.    TT^  ^'.jlI  nn  i  i-  \z^^  ?«eiTirl  h  wac?  rrX  I-:-G^  ere  CromwtU 


'  *■  -    —J 


"w'nil^  liej  al:rLji:ei  :he  iZctzd:-::*  of  the  people  by 
tr.-rir  illei'^il  ai;  i  rap<i»rou5  prxeerr.g^,  be^rame  formidable 

Tlk  -ridl^i  fiiiniilv  ar.i  their  a-irisers  bad  relied  much 
fj^  iLi-?  ii:*urrecu*:»:i.  aiii  pr>p>rrl*:»cal  wa*  their  morddca- 
110.%  no:  oilIt  a:  its  suppnEseion.  bu:,  a:  what  was  &r 
m  .-re  ojistirz^'  :o  their  hoDes,  the  in^j^incanee  of  the 
number  thiir  haJ  appeaired  in  armf.  Yne  French  coun 
had  enierei  :n:o  an  alliance  with  the  pn>tector,  by  which 
it  Lad  en^a^rei  not  to  affjrd  the  Stuarts  an  asvlmn  in 
France.  Charles  IL  had  therefore  fixed  his  residence  at 
C>Io<me :  but.  immediately  previous  to  the  late  insurrec- 
tion, he  went  to  Zealand,  where  he  lav  concealed,  to  be 

m 

in  readinejis  to  pass  into  England  on  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.    On  the  issue  of  the  afikir  he  returned  to  Cologne! 
Alliance  The  alliance  which  Cromwell  formed  with  France,  and 

Fnseep       a  war   that    he   entered  into  with  Spain,   having  been 
i^^n.  Q^^^^^y  condemned  by  historians,  as  impoU tic,  since  it  was 
calculated  to  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  France, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  particular 
relation  of  those  affairs. 

The  war  that,  with  such  a  loss  of  human  blood,  had 
raged  in  Germany  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  was.  in 
1648,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which 
tlie  Ijower  Palatinate  was  restored  to  the  elector,  and  the 
Protestant  faith  secured  in  several  principalities.  Though, 
however,  the  whole  empire  was  again  nominally  united, 
it  was  tfx>  much  divided  in  interest,  as  well  as  split  into 
separate  states,  to  make  any  great  exertion ;  whence  that 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  apparently  power- 

*  Lucllow,vol.ii.p.510;Clar.JKrf.  the  expense  of  Archlnshop  Fsberi 

T«>1.  vii.  p.  1<K)  rf  «7. ;  Harris's  Life  of  funeral  in  Westminster  Aobej  (nee 

Cromirell,  p.  4-3^»  et  9eq. ;  Whitelocke,  Bates,  p.  900). 

E.   (VU.     Vet  C.-romw«'ll  continued  f  Clar.  Hid,  toL  viL  pp.  49  <tf  «f .» 

beral   to   some    of   the    episcopal  80  et  geq,^  96  H  sey.,  lS5y  148ci  «f.; 

clergy,  and  even  gave  200/.  to  defray  IIams'sJ^e</CV(Nfi«i0J!^p.87O0<jer. 
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ful,  had  litde  inherent  strength  ;  but  tlie  Spanish  branch  chap. 
was  in  a  still  worse  condition.  Catalouia  had  revolted,  _  ^.^  ^ 
as  well  as  Portugal,  and  sought  the  protection  of  France  ; 
while  the  Low  Countries  were  invaded  by  a  superior 
force.  The  once  fomiidable  house  of  Austria,  therefore, 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  menace  the  rest  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  extremely  apt  to 
overlook  the  relative  situation  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  its  subsequent  exaltation.  Under  Ilenry  IV.  slie  had 
made  great  exertions ;  but  her  powers  seemed  to  be 
withered  by  his  deatli,  while  the  Huguenots  maintained 
an  empire  within  an  empire.  To  overcome  that  body 
was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  French  court,  and  it  was 
steadily  pursued  by  Eichelieu  and  his  successors,  who 
kept  little  faith  with  that  unfortunate  party.  As  the 
Huguenots  were  depressed,  men  saw  clearly  tliat  France 
would  soon  become  perliaps  no  less  formidable  than  the 
house  of  Austria  had  formerly  been  ;  and  the  danger  ap- 
prehended from  that  source,  as  well  as  from  the  intrigues 
with  the  English  court  during  the  civil  ware,  had  raised 
up  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  nation  :  but  then  came 
the  civil  convulsions  of  France — convulsions  undignified 
even  by  the  pretext  of  pubhc  liberty ;  and  these  dis- 
played internal  imbecility.  What  course  they  might 
take,  it  was  not  easy  to  predict ;  and  mankind  in  general 
could  not  foresee  the  eminence  which  France  would  attain 
in  the  maturer  years  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  a  fact  the  less 
strange,  as  it  would  appear  that  such  was  the  state  of 
the  finances  at  that  monarch's  death,  as  to  infer  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  of  a  convulsion.  It  would  not  be 
wonderful,  therefore,  if  Cromwell  really  believed  the 
house  of  Austria  to  be  formidable ;  but  he  had  other 
motives  for  joining  with  France  against  Spain.  England 
had  no  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  any  foreign 
power  when  her  navy  carried  terror  to  every  shore.  The 
protector,  however,  had  reason  to  dread  the  lloyalists,  if 
supported  with  foreign  aid,  and  was  naturally  apprehen- 

VOL.  III.  1  I 
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CHAP,    sive  of  a  co-operation  between  them  and  France.   But,  to 
.    ^}'       please  him,  the  French  court  refused  the  exiled  family 


even  an  asylum  in  their  territory ;  while  Spain,  though  it 
had  received  ambassadors  both  from  the  parliament  and 
the  protector,  had  zealously  countenanced  the  Stuarts. 
Cromwell's  situation  required  of  him  to  dazzle  the  public 
eye  by  brilliant  exploits,  and  to  keep  the  soldiery  em- 
I)loye(l,  both  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  their  dis- 
content at  home,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  raising  a 
fresh  body,  which  he  might,  as  less  obliged  to  them,  as- 
sume greater  authority  over,  and  model  on  principles 
more  consonant  to  the  usurpation.  The  neighbourhood 
of  France  rendered  it  formidable  in  any  conjunction  with 
the  Cavaliers ;  but,  besides  the  distance  of  Spain,  there 
was  another  reason  for  apprehending  less  danger  from 
her.  The  only  party  in  the  British  empire  attached  to 
the  Spaniards  were  the  Papists  ;  and  it  was  of  importance 
to  Cromwell  to  force  the  exiled  family  into  a  union  with 
that  court,  as  the  measure  seemed  to  evince  to  English- 
men by  what  religious  feelings  they  were  actuated.  He 
had,  however,  another  grand  object — to  obtain  possession 
of  Dunkirk  and  the  Spanish  West  India  colonies.  A 
squadron  was  iitted  out  to  subdue  the  Spanish  force  in 
the  latter.* 
Expedition  Havinj?  taken  his  measures,  and  formed  his  alliance,  he 
West  sent  to  the  West  India  islands  a  squadron  under  the  com- 
f^^'in  1^^^^  ^f  Penn,  Venables  carrying  a  considerable  laud 
Hispani-  forcc.  Hispauiola,  now,  from  the  name  of  the  capital, 
Taking  of  Called  St.  Domingo,  was,  as  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  The  squadron  accordingly 
directed  itself  thither  ;  but,  great  as  had  been  the  ability 
shown  by  the  commanders  at  sea,  they  did  not  display 
much  talent  on  land.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  was 
on  this  occasion  entrusted  to  Venables,  between  Avhoni 
and  Penn  a  misunderstanding  existed.     The  troops  were 

•  Thurloe's  Staie  Pojhts,  vol.  i.  p.  670  li  scq.;  Lc  Steele  de  Lout's  XIJ\ 
par  Voltaire,  ch,  v. 
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ill  provided,  and  he,  landing  at  an  improper  place,  and  chap. 
destitute  of  guides,  marched  his  small  army  in  a  rude  /^'  ^ 
country,  under  an  arid  sun,  and  without  provisions,  or 
even  water,  while  they  were  exposed  to  an  ambuscade 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  reached  St.  Domingo,  how- 
ever ;  but,  having  been  decoyed  into  a  defile,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  and,  exhausted 
by  himger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  to  retreat  with  loss  to  their 
ships.  From  Hispaniola  they  directed  themselves  to 
Jamaica,  which  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  but  never 
was  regarded  by  the  protector  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  larger  island ;  and  deeply  did  he  resent  the 
mismanagement  of  the  expedition.* 

The  Spaniards  were  dreadfully  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  came  unexpectedly  upon  them,  though 
they  complained  with  little  justice  of  a  breach  of  treaty, 
considering  the  perfidious  part  they  had  acted  in  regard 
to  Ireland.  They  immediately  declared  war,  and  seized 
all  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the  English,  while 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  rich  fleet  from  Blake. 
This  war,  as  it  multiplied  the  necessities  of  Cromwell, 
seemed  to  afford  a  fit  opportunity  for  calling  a  parliament, 
he  conceiving  that  the  people  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port him  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  that,  in  doing  so, 
they  would  confirm  his  power.f 

Stable  as  seemed  his  authority  when  viewed  at  a  dis-  state  of  the 
tance,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  faithless  basis  on  which  ^^^^' 
his  power  rested.  With  the  alienation  of  the  Eepublicans, 
he  lost  that  very  character  of  popularity  which  had  raised 
him ;  and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that,  though  by 
balancing  interests  he  had  hitherto  sustained  himself,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  act  against  the  imited  wishes  of 

•  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  vii.  p.  172  e^         t  Harris's  Zi/eo/'Oomwf//,  p.  852 

»eq. ;  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  et  seq.,  for  a  proof  of  the  respect  paid 

p.  504  et  seg.;  Carte's  Let.  vol.  ii.  to  Cromwell  at  the  French  court, 

p.  46  e^  seq. ;  Harris's  Life  of  Crom-  &c.,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  facts 

w^y  p.  d86   et  seq,  ',  'Whitelocko,  in  the  text ;  Thurioe's  State  Pt^rs, 

p.  621  et  seq.  vol.  iv.  p.  44  e^  seq, 
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CHAP,    the  nation  ;    but  the  clashing  interests  were,  in  the  pro- 
^}'    .  gress  of  time,  likely  to  be  subordinate  to  the  desire  of 


overturning  him,  and  then  certain  was  his  destruction. 
The  soldiery  might  be  suppressed  by  the  nation,  and  could 
not  even  be  depended  on ;  for  though  in  the  bustle  of 
action  they  might  adhere  to  their  general,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  in  peace  they  could  remain  unaflfected  by 
the  common  sentiments  of  tlie  people  at  large  ;  while,  if 
they  did  render  themselves  mere  tools  for  the  support  of 
an  individual,  tliey  would  excite  universal  execration 
against  themselves,  which  they  would  endeavour  to  com- 
pensate by  demanding  a  share  of  the  protector's  power, 
and,  scorning  subordination,  would  ultimately  fall  into  a 
licentiousness  fatal  to  them  all.  The  major-generals  whom 
lie  had  appointed  over  the  twelve  districts,  deeming  it 
absurd  to  exercise  illegal  authority  merely  for  the  behoof 
of  another,  became  so  formidable  to  their  employer,,  that 
he  was  no  less  anxious  than  any  of  the  people  to  have 
them  recalled.  As  he  durst  not  of  himself,  however,  enter 
on  the  invidious  task,  he  required  a  parUament  to  perform 
it  for  him,  and  yet  knew  that  he  could  not  arrest  that 
jissembly  at  any  definite  line.  His  coffers,  too,  were 
empty ;  and  a  plan  which  he  had  formed,  to  grant,  for  a 
siun  of  money,  an  asylum  in  England  to  the  foreign  Jews, 
with  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  had  been  so  abhorrent 
to  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it.* 

Such  was  his  situation  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
Third  pap-  convcuc  a  parliament :  but  as  a  free  assembly  could  not 
liaaient.  |^g  trusted,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  undue 
means  to  carry  elections ;  and  such  a  complicated  game 
was  he  constrained  to  play,  that,  though  one  main  object 
of  the  parliament  was  to  reduce  the  major-generals,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  them  to  exert  all  their  influence  to 

•  AMiitelocko,  p.  (MM -,   Thurloe's  Siate  Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  308,  321: 
Orme'a  Li/v  of  Dr.  Oiccn,  pp.  160-00. 
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bave  fit  instruments,  under  the  name  of  representatives,  chap. 
sent  to  Westminster.  Even  these  unwarrantable  measures  ^  ^^'  ^ 
failed  ;  and  he  fell  upon  a  new  device,  which  struck  at 
the  very  basis  of  freedom  in  that  assembly.  According  to 
the  pretensions  of  James,  he,  alleging  that  the  writs  being 
issued  by  chancer)^  and  returnable  to  it,  could  only  be 
judged  of  by  that  court,  issued  an  order  that  none  but 
such  as  carried  a  ticket  from  it,  authorising  his  seat,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  House ;  and  about  a  hundred  were  in 
this  way  rejected  before  the  meeting.* 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1G5G,  the  assembly  met,  "^^^ 
and  chose  Sir  Thomas  Witherington  as  their  Speaker ;  but  1666.  ' 
the  excluded  members  havuig  complained  to  the  House, 
the  clerk  of  chancery  was  ordered  to  attend  and  give  an 
explanation  of  the  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  The 
clerk  justified  himself  by  the  order  of  the  council ;  and 
the  councillors  having  been  siunmoned  to  answer  for 
their  conduct,  they  alleged  that,  as,  by  a  clause  in  the 
instrument  of  government,  none  were  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  parliament  but  persons  of  known  integrity,  who 
feared  God  and  were  of  good  conversation,  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  refusing  to  approve  of  those  who 
did  not  appear  to  answer  the  description ;  but  that  they 
had  merely  disapproved  of  them,  and  his  highness  had 
excluded  them.  Considering  how  that  assembly  had  been 
packed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
hundred  already  excluded,  a  majority  shoidd  have  been 
found  to  pass  a  resolution  referring  the  case  of  the  ex- 
cluded members  to  the  council ;  but  it  affords  a  noble 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  that  even  this  measure 
was  only  carried  by  a  majority.  The  trial  of  strength  was 
not,  indeed,  literally  upon  the  resolution,  but  it  was  so  in 
reality.     The  minority  moved  for  an  adjournment  of  the 

•  I^udlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  550  et  neq. ;  datocl  tho  28th  Soptemhor,  calls  tbo 

Thurl()e*8  Sitate  Papers^  vol.  v.  pp.  number  of  the  excluded    members 

424-453.    The  French  ambassador,  100 ;  but  I  presume  he  includes  those 

in    a    letter    to    Cardinal  Mazarin  who  seceded  from  the  throne. 
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CHAP,    debate ;  and  when  this  motion  was  lost,  sixty  members 
>    ^'    ^  instantly  absented  themselves,  and  joined  those  who  had 
been  excluded.     The  excluded  published  a  remonstrance 
against  the  present  arbitrary  government,  and  a  protesta- 
tion against  the  illegal  assembly  at  Westminster.* 

After  these  purgations,  the  House  was  calculated  for 
the  business  in  hand.     It  passed  a  fresh  Act  against  the 
title  of  the  exiled  family,  and  another  agreeable  to  Crom- 
wclFs  ordinance,  which  made  it  high  treason  to  attempt 
liis  life ;  while  they  unanimously  resolved  tliat  the  war 
with  Spain  had  been  undertaken  on  just  and  necessary 
grounds,  and  that  they  would  support  his  highness  in  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities.    On  a  motion,  too,  by  his  nephew 
Henry,  and  his  son-in-law  Claypole,  the  power  of  the 
Major-       major-generals  was  annihilated.   There  was  still,  however, 
SSi^      one  step  to  be  attained,  which  he  flattered  himself  would 
cover   his  usurpation,  and  secure  him  and  his  family. 
Could  he  once  reach  the  title  of  king,  he  had  fondly  ima- 
gined that  the  various  parties,  excepting  those  of  the 
Eoyalists,   who,    having    already   so    severely   suffered, 
founded  all  their  hopes  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
would  submit  to  his  authority ;  that  matters  having  been 
thrown  out  of  their  usual  channel  by  the  attempt  of  the 
late  king  to  overturn   the  constitution,  and  the    exiled 
family  having  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  follow- 
ing their  father's  footsteps  against  the  rights  and  lives  of 
Englishmen,  the  people  Avould  readily  submit  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  old  constitution  under  a  new  family,  which,  as 
it  owed  its  power  to  public  opinion,  would  be  obliged  to 
govern  according  to  the  national  sentiment    In  this  view, 
however,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  grossly  deceived. 
Sn      Colonel  Jephson,  one  of  his  creatures,  fii-^  ^^^vded  the 
and  advice.  Housc;  and  then  Alderman  Pack,  another       '^^'^^^^S^ 
presented  a  new  instrument  of  govemmei^crxi^^^ 

•  Joumah  for  18th  to  22nd  Sept:  9eq. ;  Thurloe'a  .-  -^ocs^^  ^T 
OJd  Pari  Hitt.  vol.  xxi.  p.  1  «<  9^.  pj.  427,  43©,  477^-^^  ^l^^ 
Cobb.  Pari  Hui.  vol.  iii.  p.  1478%< 
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chief  magistrate  was  to  be  invested  with  all  the  royal    chap. 
prerogatives.    A  blank  was  indeed  left  for  the  title  of  the  .    ^  _^ 
chief  magistrate,  but  men  easily  perceived  that  that  of  intention 
king  was  intended ;    and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  cromweU 
nation,  that  even  this  packed  assembly  was  at  first  so  ^^' 
enraged   at   the   proposal,  that  Pack  was  borne   down 
tumultuously  to  the  bar.    This  storm  of  resentment,  how- 
ever, having  subsided,  the  majority,  who  were  mere  tools, 
entertained  the  motion.     But  other  enemies  arose  :  the 
major-generals,  who  resented  their  own  loss  of  power, 
dechiimed  against  conferring  new  honour  on  Cromwell, 
and  were  particularly  enraged  at  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
the  authority  in  his  family.     Many  other  officers,  even 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  who  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  raising  him,  joined  them  :  the  first  had  expected  to  be 
liis  successor,  and  naturally  felt  indignant  at  a  measure 
which  blasted  all  his  hopes.     The  majority  in  the  parUa- 
ment,  however,  were  disposed  to  humour  Cromwell,  and 
Lord  Broghill,  with  some  of  the  great  lawyers,  as  Glynn, 
keenly  supported  the  measure.   The  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  called  the  '  humble  petition  and  advice,' 
was  assented  to  with  Uttle  alteration.     The  title  had  yet 
been  left  blank ;    and  a  second  question  arose  on  that 
head,  when  it  was  carried  by  the  majority  in  favour  of 
that  of  king. 

When  the  offer  of  a  diadem  was  made  to  Cromwell,  he 
had  too  much  policy  to  appear  willing  to  accept  of  it,  and 
he  therefore  pretended  many  scruples.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  laboured  to  no  purpose  to  prevail  with  Lambert, 
Fleetwood,  and  the  other  chief  oflicers,  to  support  him  in 
his  pretensions.  As  he  affected  to  refuse  the  crown,  how- 
ever, a  committee  was  appointed  to  remove  his  scruples, 
and  the  lawyers,  as  best  qualified  for  the  oflSce,  were  the 
individuals  on  whom  the  duty  of  convincing  him  was 
chiefly  devolved.  They  argued  that  the  nation,  having 
been  for  so  many  centuries  under  monarchical  govern- 
ment, could  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of 
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CHAP,  a  republic  :  that  it  had,  indeed,  been  necessary  to  oppose 
^  ^/'  -  the  unhallowed  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family,  and 
bani^h  them  as  unworthy  of  the  throne ;  but  that  there 
thence  arose  no  reason  for  departing  entirely  from  diat 
constitution  under  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  the  people 
had  enjoyed  many  invaluable  privileges  :  that  a  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  appeared  the  most  advisable  way  to 
cinnpose  the  differences  in  the  community,  and  to  secure 
the  general  rights  of  the  citizen ;  and  that,  as  the  only 
(juestion  which  remained  regarded  the  person,  there  could 
be  little  difficulty  in  the  choice.  Cromwell  was  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  which  seemed  feasibly  to  flow 
from  the  arrangement;  but  he  was  also  alive  to  the 
danirer,  and  he  wanted  further  time  to  sound  and  ^rain 
instrumentv^.  If  he  accepted  of  the  proffered  crown,  or 
evinced  unequivocally  a  desire  of  it,  a  pow^erfiil  party, 
which  he  dei)ended  on,  at  once  fell  off;  if  he  decidedly 
refitted,  he  might  be,  by  the  same  men,  taken  at  his  wonl 
In  tliis  predicament,  where  he  was  obliged  to  speak,  aiid 
yet  durst  not  commit  himself  either  way  by  words,  the 
t^peech  he  uttered  is  in  a  manner  unintdligible :  but 
though  it  was  his  object  not  to  be  understood,  it  was  easy 
to  discover  his  meaning,  and  many  took  the  alarm ;  wliile 
Desborough,  and  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  endeavoured 
to  rouse  his  fears  by  assiu-ing  him  that  the  tender  of  a 
crown,  as  it  was  an  event  desirable  by  the  exiled  family, 
so  it  was  probably  in  a  part  contrived  by  them  to  ensnare 
him  to  his  niin.  Cromwell  pretended  to  droU  with  them, 
as  if  he  were  only  anxious  to  gratify  others,  and  not  him- 
self '  It  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap,'  said  he,  '  and 
let  them  enjoy  their  rattle.'  The  oflficers,  perceiving  that 
he  was  bent  on  the  measure,  took  a  more  decided  step. 
They,  in  tlie  name  of  the  miliUxry,  presented  to  the  House 
a  petition,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  they  had  hazarded 
their  lives  in  fighting  against  monarchy,  and  were  still 
ready  to  expose  them  for  the  pubhc  hberty ;  that  in  spite, 
however,  of  all  that  had  been  done,  they  had  lately  ob- 
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lerved  some  men  anxious  to  restore  tlie  old  servitude,  by  chap. 
irging  their  general  to  assume  both  the  government  and  _  \  ^ 
itle  of  king ;  and  that,  as  this  course  was  equally  fraught 
w^ith  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  supporters  of  public 
reedom,  they  prayed  the  House  to  discountenance  all 
such  measures,  and  the  authors  of  them,  as  prejudicial  to 
ihat  cause  for  which  they  had  undergone  such  danger, 
md  were  still  willing  to  hazard  their  lives.  The  petition 
ippalled  the  usurper,  and  he  instantly  sent  for  his  son-in- 
iaw  Fleetwood,  whose  opposition  on  this  head  was  de- 
cided, and  affected  to  expostulate  with  him  for  allowing 
such  a  petition  to  be  presented,  when  he  knew  his  pre- 
vious determination  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
the  army  ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  use 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  becoming  a 
topic  of  debate.  This  bemg  exactly  what  the  other 
wanted,  he  forthwith  went  to  the  House,  and  informed 
them  that,  as  they  waited  for  the  protector's  anwer  to 
their  message,  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  the  petition 
^et  into  consideration.  A  message  from  Cromwell  oppor-  Cromwell 
iunely  followed  this,  desiring  the  House  to  meet  him  at  ^^^^^  *^® 
(Whitehall,  where  he  quieted  men's  fears  on  that  ground 
jy  declining  the  crown  with  every  show  of  humihty. 

Though  foiled  in  regard  to  the  title,  he  obtained  the 
X)wer  of  king,  yet  not  without  great  opposition,  par- 
icularly  from  Lambert  and  Sydney.  According  to  the 
lew  settlement,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
parliament,  and  the  power  of  excluding  any  member 
writhdrawn  from  the  protector  ;  but  a  revenue  of  60,000/. 
1  month,  for  three  months,  was  voted  for  the  expense  of 
the  government ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  establish  an 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  same  principles  with 
tJiat  abolished,  as  well  as  to  nominate  his  own  successor. 
According  to  this  new  instrument  of  government,  he  was, 
n  Westminster  Hall,  inaugurated  in  the  most  pompous 
Banner,  when  the  parUament  was  for  a  season  ad- 
oumed. 


crowD. 
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CHAP.        During  the  adjournment,  he,  in  monarchical  style,  is- 
sued out  writs  for  the  Upper  House  ;  but  he  was  much 


New  embarrassed  in  his  choice.     On   tlie  one  hand,  it  was 

Lords.  necessary  to  liave  men  who,  as  devoted  to  him,  could 
promote  his  views  ;  and,  on  the  other,  his  only  chance 
of  securing  tlie  good-will  of  those  who  carried  weight 
witli  them  in  the  Lower  House  was  by  flattering  their 
vanity  by  the  distincton  of  sitting  in  the  Upi>cr,  and 
then  he  lost  their  services  where  they  were  most  requin^d. 
Seventy  wiits  only  were  issued,  for  he  durst  not  send 
more  ;  and  of  those  called,  eight  (the  Earls  of  Manchester, 
Mulgrave,  and  Warwick  ;  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Tewke^buiy, 
Wharton,  Howard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig)  refused  to 
attend ;  but  the  most  serious  injury  w^hich  he  sustainal 
was  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  members,  whom  he  had 
necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  Lower  House. 

When  the  parliament  reassembled,  the  excluded  mem- 
bci's,  availing  themselves  of  a  clause  in  the  instrument  of 
government  against  the  protector's  assumed  right  of  ex- 
chiding  any  representative  of  the  people,  took  their  scats 
and  expelled  some  who  had  been  imjustly  admitted :  and 
now  were  a  great  majority,  composed  of  talent  and 
resolution,  arrayed  against  the  usurper.  They  brought 
into  question  the  late  settlement,  as  the  work  of  a  mu- 
tilated assembly  under  force,  and  at  once  declared  directly 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Upper  House.  In  vain  did 
he  tell  them  that  they  should  regard  the  Upper  House  as 
a  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  give  it  the  denomination 
of  a  House  of  Peers  :  they  treated  his  remonstrances  with 
scorn,  while  a  petition  was  carried  through  the  City  for 
pailiament  to  resume  the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
timid  were  backward  in  signing  the  petition,  from  a 
dread  of  the  soldieiy;  but,  as  they  were  assured  tliat 
the  military  were  similarly  disposed,  they  every  day  be- 
came more  decided.  Many  plots  were  at  this  time  formed 
against  the  protector.  Harrison  wjis  busy,  and  the  Eoyal- 
ists  aiballed.     The  llepubUcans  coidd  not  properly  act 
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with  the  latter ;  but,  as  they  did  not  appreliend  much 
danger  from  them,  they  were  willing  that  they  should 
gather  such  strength  as  to  form  such  a  counterpoise  to 
Cromwell  as  might  afford  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
assert  their  own  cause.  But  the  Cavaliers  were,  by  habits 
of  intemperance,  partly  the  result  of  hope  deferred,  un- 
fitted for  any  undertaking  of  importance  ;  and  their  silly 
cabals,  formed  in  taverns,  and  while  they  were  under  in- 
toxication, being  regularly  announced  to  the  executive, 
were  easily  crushed,  and  only  served  to  strengthen  it. 

There  was  now  a  party  ready  to  recall  the  Stuarts  on 
terms,  and  prepared  to  act  on  certain  conditions  with  the 
Royalists ;  and  it  is  singular  that  these  were  designated 
Levellers.  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  imprisoned  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  for  writing  against  the  usurpation,  and  had 
only  been  liberated  to  be  exposed  to  another  mode  of 
oppression — that  of  having  his  title  to  part  of  his  estate 
called  in  question — ^for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to 
compliance  with  the  new  system ;  but  his  active  mind 
was  still  busied  in  the  pubUc  cause.  Martin,  Sydney,  and 
others,  assisted  by  Harrington  and  the  like,  were  intent 
on  planning  a  fonn  of  commonwealth  which  should  be 
calculated  to  collect  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  yet  con- 
trol the  power  of  magistrates ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
some  individuals  had  conspired  to  assassinate  the  pro- 
tector. His  very  guards  were  suspected,  and  he  secretly 
kept  watch  himself.  Such  were  the  parties  against  him  ; 
and  the  Commons  in  ParUament,  who  were  violent  against 
the  Upper  House,  would  most  probably  have  proceeded 
further  against  the  usurpation,  had  not  he  prevented  them 
by  a  hasty  dissolution.* 


CHAP. 
VL 


•  Old  Pari,  //w^.Tol.xxi.p.  1  dseq.] 
Cobb.  Pari,  Ilist.\o\.  iii.p.  147  et  setf. ; 
Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  576  et  seq, ;  If  u  tchm- 
8on,  vol.ii.  p.  281 ;  Clar.  Ilid.  vol.  vii. 
pp.  191  et  seq,,  288  et  seq. ;  Thurloe's 
iSfltote  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  311,  vol.  vii.  p. 
200;  llama's  Life  ofCromweU,  p.  480 
etseq,}  Journals',  W hitelocke, p.  060 


et  seq.  It  was  during  th  e  first  session  of 
this  parliament  that  the  case  of  James 
Naylor,  the  fanatic  Quaker,  occurred, 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  House. 
Whitelocke  informs  us  that  he  wns 
thought  by  many  to  be  too  severely 
prosecuted  by  some  rigid  naen.  There 
might  bo,  however,  this  excuse  for 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


dissolved, 
Feb.  4, 
1658. 


Some  of  his  friends,  as  Wliitelocke  and  Fleetwood, 
strenuously  dissuaded  him  from  this  purpose,  reminding 
Parliament  him  that  the  late  monarch  had  owed  liis  fate  to  frequent 
breaches  with  parhament :  but  he  had  probably  himself 
formed  the  justest  estimate  of  his  own  situation.  When, 
therefore,  Fleetwood  conjured  him  not  to  adopt  that  mea- 
sure, he  swore  by  the  living  God  that  they  should  sit  no 
longer — language  similar  to  that  used  by  the  late  king  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  proneness  of  men  enamoured  of  unjust  power  to  fall 
into  the  same  language.  On  dissolving  the  assembly, 
he  loaded  it  with  the  imputation  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  Charles  Stuart  against  the  settlement  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  often  appealed  to  God  for  the  purity 
of  his  motives. 

The  dissolution  occurred  on  the  4th  of  February,  1058; 
and,  as  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  following,  it 
ha]ipened  just  seven  months  before  his  death.  Thus,  to 
the  credit  of  England,  though  the  usurpation  continued 
only  five  years,  the  usurper  was  obliged  to  call  three 
successive  assemblies  —  which,  considering  the  mode  of 
election,  it  was  a  prostitution  of  the  word  to  call  par- 
liaments— and  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
one  of  these  to  sanction  his  assumed  power.  He,  how- 
ever, aimed  only  at  establishing  himself  and  his  family 
in  regal  authority  according  to  constitutional  principles; 
and,  except  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  general  laws 
in  civil  affairs  had  not,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  so 


State  of 
the  nation 
and  of  the 
Protector. 


them — that  their  adversaries  wero 
ever  ready  to  dwell  on  any  extra va- 
granco  of  a  fanatic,  to  brinj^  odium 
(m  their  whole  proceedinjra,  and  to 
predict  a  universal  inundation  of 
schism,  blasphemy,  v"tc.  &c.,  from 
the  prineiph's  of  toleration.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  had  Mr.  Ilumo 
seen  some  of  the  accounts  of  this 
sinjrular  being,  ho  might  have  en- 
riclied  liis  ludicrous  description.  In 
some  respects,  however,  he  is  mis- 


taken. Naylor  did  not  believe  him- 
self to  be  Christ,  but  imagined  thftt 
Christ  moved  liim  to  what  he  said 
or  did.  Ho  was  a  man  of  some  eda- 
cation,  but  never  had  followers,  ex- 
cept amongst  a  smaU  portion  of  the 
lowest  and  ma(«t  iUiterate  of  the 
people.  (See  his  case  in  Howell's 
State  Trialsy  in  Savil's  i/irf.  of  the 
Quakers,  and  in  NeaFs  J/tst.  of  the 
Pur.,  and  in  Burton's  ParUametUary 
Diary.) 
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quitably  administered.  The  usurpation  was  in  itself  chap. 
legal ;  but  Cromwell  owed  his  continuance  so  long  in  ^'  - 
ewer,  not  so  much  to  the  stern  instrument  of  an  army, 
9  to  the  disunion  of  parties,  and  his  dexterity  in  ba- 
incing  them  against  each  other ;  to  the  equal  adminis- 
ration  of  the  laws,  to  which  the  people  were  indebted 
>r  greater  security  in  their  persons  and  property  than 
nder  the  Stuarts ;  and  to  his  having  overreached  even 
nse  men,  in  regard  to  his  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
be  constitution  of  a  better  government*  AU  liis  ex- 
pedients, however,  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  is 
.ot  improbable  that,  had  his  Ufe  been  prolonged,  he 
rould  have  seen  himself  reduced  from  all  his  grandeur. 
iome  eminent  individuals  had  even  refused  to  pay  cus- 
oms,  and  sued  the  collectors  at  common  law  for  taking 
heir  goods  in  default  of  payment.  Some  of  the  judges 
irere  iniquitously  displaced  for  deciding  according  to  law ; 
>ut  though  St.  John,  who  had  entwined  his  interest  with 
he  protector's,  decided  against  the  prosecutors,  the  public 
pint,  far  from  being  subdued,  daily  rose  higher,  and  all 
nen  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  protector  could  not 
;ovem  without  parliaments.  Fully  aware  of  this,  some 
tf  those  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  late  elections  de- 
ermined  to  prosecute  the  sheriffs  for  corruption ;  and  one 
taunch  republican,  Henry  Nevil,  raised  his  action  against 
he  sheriff  of  Berkshire.  When  the  trial  came  on,  Nevil, 
vho  had  employed  some  of  the  most  eminent  counsel 
IS  Serjeant  Maynard,  (they  Avere  not  afraid  to  plead  a 
:aiise  against  the  existing  authority, f)  judiciously  sum- 
noned  some  of  the  most  eminent  assertors  of  public  liberty 
:o  attend  the  trial.  The  cause  came  before  Chief-Justice 
3t  John,  and  every  objection  that  could  be  devised  was 
itarted  against  the  action ;  but  they  were  all  oven'ulcd, 
ind  the  cause  brought  before  a  jury.   The  evidence  having 

•  Bates,  p.  292  ei  seq.  ing    against    Cromweirs    usurped 

t  Maynara  and  some  others  had,      powers, 
bowevef ;  been  imprisoned  for  plead- 
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CHAP,  been  adduced,  the  chief  justice,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
.  _  ^}'  expatiated  on  tlie  heinousness  of  the  offence  in  a  sherifli 
the  servant  of  his  country,  to  presume  to  impose  upon 
them  such  members  as  he  pleased,  to  represent  the  people 
in  parhament,  the  bulwark  of  pubUc  liberty ;  remarking 
that,  if  such  practices  prevailed,  the  people  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  hope  of  reUef  from  grievances.  The  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  damages, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  fine  to  the  Commonwealth.  An  arrest 
of  judgment  was,  however,  afterwards  granted  till  the  next 
term ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  every  art  was  used  to  pre- 
vail upon  Nevil  to  abandon  his  action  :  but  he  remained 
inflexible ;  and  the  sheriff,  to  save  his  property,  availed 
himself  of  the  time  granted  by  the  arrest  to  convey  it 
out  of  the  country.  Nevil,  however,  had  the  judgment 
recorded  as  an  example,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  for  the 
damage  in  every  possible  shape.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  pubHc  mind  in  general :  but 
even  the  mihtary  were  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  his  re- 
moving experienced  officers  and  soldiers  for  others  who, 
as  not  having  felt  their  strength,  were  less  formidable, 
only  tended  to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  a  body  of 
men  who,  conscious  of  their  aptitude  for  war,  and  con- 
sequently intrepid,  were  not  only  bolder  in  expressing 
their  sentiments,  but  ready  to  join  in  measures  against 
the  power  which  offended  them.  Lambert  was  forced  to 
retire  on  a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year.  Even  Cromwell's 
own  regiment  evinced  a  spirit  that  brought  home  to  his 
bosom  the  instability  of  his  fortune.  Immediately  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  parhament,  he  summoned  the 
officers  before  him,  and  demanded  of  them  whether  they 
w^ould  promise  fidehty  to  the  present  government,  and 
fight  against  its  adversaries:  they  answered,  that  they 
w^ould  fight  against  Charles  Stuart  and  that  interest ;  but 
tliat  they  w^ould  not  engage  to  fight  against  tliey  knew 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii  p.  000  d  aeq. 
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act  whom,  and  for  they  knew  not  what.    In  consequence     chap. 
rf  this  answer,  he  new-modelled  the  regiment.     '  By  this  .    ^^-    . 
ind  other  means,'  says  Ludlow,  '  he  lost  the  affections  of 
jreat  numbers  of  men  that  would  have  been  useful  and 
:aithful  to  him  against  the  family  of  the  late  king.* 

New  dangers  also  arose :  a  body  of  what  were  called  Conspira- 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  to  the  number  of  about  tliree  hun- 
ired,  raised  a  standard  against  him,  with  a  Hon  couchant, 
md  a  motto,  '  Who  shall  rouse  him  ? '  Such  a  p6tty  in- 
JurrecLion,  composed  of  tradesmen,  was,  however,  only 
ndicative  of  the  general  spirit  of  disaffection.  They  were 
ipprehended  and  confined  for  a  considerable  time.  A 
3arty  of  Commonwealth's  men  in  London  were  also  seized 
3y  the  mayor's  officers  ;  but  httle  could  be  proved  against 
ihera,  except  the  use  of  secret  associations  to  deplore  the 
ipostacy  of  the  times,  particularly  at  Whitehall.  Amongst 
ihese  was  a  Cornet  Day,  who  was  accused  of  having  called 
ZIromwell  a  rogue  and  a  traitor.  The  prisoner,  far  from 
ienying,  boldly  acknowledged  the  words,  and  offered  to 
prove,  in  his  vindication,  that  he  acted  by  the  authority  of 
,he  protector  himself,  as  his  highness  had  declared  that, 
jhould  he  oppress  the  conscientious,  or  betray  the  liberties 
)f  the  people,  or  not  take  away  titles,  they  should  have 
iberty  to  call  him  by  these  opprobrious  epithets.  The 
X)met  desired  to  adduce  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact ;  but 
16  and  his  associates  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  their 
dleged  misdemeanour.  There  had  been  another  plot  by 
jome  EoyaUsts,  who  were  accused  of  a  purpose  to  levy 
ivar  against  the  govennnent,  to  fire  the  City,  and  raise 
iheir  adherents  during  the  confusion,  and  to  debauch  the 
garrison  at  Hull  by  commissions  from  Charles  Stuart. 
rhe  ringleaders — Dr.  Huet,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  Sir  Henry 
31ingsby — were  tried  by  a  high  commission  authorised  by 
he  late  parliament.  Iluet,  insisting  on  a  trial  by  jury, 
•efused  to  plead,  and  was  held  as  confessed ;  Mordaimt 

•  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  003  et  seq. 
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pleaded,  and  was  acquitted  by  a  casting  voice ;  Sir  Henry 
f:fling?5by  was  tried  and  condemned.  The  fate  of  the 
latter  was  lamented  even  by  the  Eepublicans,  who  held 
that,  as  he  was  confined  at  the  time,  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  government,  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  for 
treason  hatched  in  prison.  It  was  further  allied,  that 
the  very  persons  whom  he  was  accused  of  attempting  to 
corrupt,  had  trepanned  him,  by  a  promise  to  render  HuD 
to  the  exiled  king,  provided  Slingsby  could  procure  a 
commission  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  that  the  one  issued 
was  an  old  one  that  had  lain  long  about  him.  On  these 
grounds,  though  they  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  court 
of  law,  it  was  thought  that  his  life  ought,  in  equity,  to 
have  been  saved.  But,  in  vindication  of  Cromwell,  it 
may  be  argued  that  he  could  have  been  condemned  for 
the  former  insurrection.  Both  he  and  Huet  were  be- 
licaded.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Chxyi)()le,  pleaded  earnestly  with  her  ftither  to  save  the 
life  of  Dr.  Huet,  and  that  his  iuexorableness  on  the 
occasion  hastened  her  dissolution,  which  occurred  soon 
afterwards.  Some  of  the  meaner  conspirators  were 
hanged.* 

Cromwell  still  continued  his  system  of  courting  and 
balancing  the  difierent  parties.  Some  of  the  Presbyterians 
he  gratified  with  fnvours,  and  to  some  of  the  old  nobility 
he  zealously  a})plied  himself  The  Earl  of  Warwick's 
grandson  was  admitted  a  suitor  to  his  youngest  daughter; 
but  the  alliance  not  being  agreeable  to  some  of  the 
persons  about  the  court,  was  interdicted  by  the  protector. 
As,  liowever,  it  was  equally  desired  by  liim,  the  earl,  and 
the  young  couple.  Sir  Edward  Sydenham  removed  eveiy 
difficulty  by  a  clandestine  marriage.     For  this  he  was 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  004  et  scq. ;  pretty    plausible    grounds    by  Mr. 

riar.  7//V*/.  vol.  vii.  pp.  ^2^  et  sea.  to  C'roiiiwell,  in  his   Memotr$   of  the 

So.'J ;  TliurlocV  State  PajTeis^  vol.  v.  Ih-otector,     Whitelocke  telL*  us  that 

p.  7H1 ,  vi.  p.  V'\  et  f^rq.y  vii.  p.  *\  et  seq. ;  Iluct  behaved  very  imprudently  at 

\Vhitt;lo(!ko,  p.  07:J.    TIuh  storj',  in  the  trial. 
n»jjrard  to  Mrs.  Claypolo,  is  denied  on 
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>rbid  the  court ;  but  the  service  was  too  acceptable  to     chap. 
dmit  of  a  lasting  difference.*  .    ^^'    - 

Affairs  in  Ireland  were  not  in  a  more  prosperous  condi-  state  of 
on  for  him,  the  army  being  as  averse  to  his  becoming  tect^T 
ing  as  their  companions  in  arms  at  home.  His  son  P^T^?* 
[enry,  therefore,  who  had  formerly  courted  the  Sectarian 
arty,  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Presb3rterians.  When, 
owever,  he  desired  them  to  join  in  an  address  to  his 
ither,  to  stand  by  and  defend  him  against  his  enemies, 
ley  remarked  that,  if  they  knew  wlio  were  meant  by  his 
aemies,  they  would  return  an  answer  ;  but,  as  they  knew 
either  who  were  his  enemies  nor  the  principle  on  which 
e  wished  to  engage  them,  tliey  could  not  consent  to  his 
roposal.  Considering  tlie  small  dependence  that  is  to  be 
laced  on  adulatory  addresses,  such  language  was  truly 
!arming.f  The  common  council  of  London,  however,  in 
leir  addresses,  gratified  Cromwell  to  his  utmost  wishes, 
ad  they  continued  the  same  style  of  adulation  to  his  son. 
Hien  the  Eestoration  took  place,  they  addressed  similar 
.nguage  to  Charles  II.,  denouncing  as  villany  and  rebel- 
i^n  all  that  had  been  done  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
ong  Parliament.  Many  causes  contributed  to  bring 
Dout  a  change  in  public  opinion,  but  the  fact  also  proves 
lat  Cromwell  and  his  successors  had  been  expert  in 
iking  advantage  of  some  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
)mmon  council. 

The  Protector  was  no  less  attentive  to  secure  the  fleet ;  Blake's 
id,  aware  of  the  unshaken  firmness  of  Blake's  republican  death.^d 
linciples,  he  was  anxious  to  diminish  his  influence,  or  ^^^^rai 
Ten  supersede  him.    For  this  purpose  Colonels  Montague 
id  Desborough  were  joined  in  the  new  commission.   The 
)pointment  of  the  latter  was  nominal,  as  he  continued  at 
3me  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  navy.     But  Mon- 
gue  was  sent  to  sea,  and,  as  he  was  entirely  subservient 
>  the  Protector,  men  perceived  that  the  object  was  to 

•  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  pp.  603-4.  f  ^^'  ^o^-  '^'  P-  ^^• 
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CHAP,  balance  the  interest  of  Blake  in  the  affections  of  the 
>  ^}'  ■  sailors.  The  death  of  that  naval  hero  quieted  the  Pro- 
tector's fears ;  and,  says  Ludlow  sarcastically,  '  the  loss  of 
that  great  man  was  lamented  by  Cromwell  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Ireton  and  General  Dean  had 
been.'  *  This  mention  of  Blake  leads  us  to  the  recital  of 
the  last  exploits  of  his  life. 

Having  visited  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  water  and 
victual  his  fleet,  he  heard  of  a  rich  Spanish  fleet  being  on 
a  homeward  voyage,  and  he  sailed  to  the  Canaries  to  in- 
tercept it.  The  Spaniards  took  refuge  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  The  bay  was  protected 
by  a  strong  castle  and  seven  forts,  united  by  a  land  com- 
munication ;  and  as  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  the  smaller 
vessels  directly  under  the  forts,  drew  along  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  a  strong  boom,  and  placed  six  galleons  in 
readiness  to  pour  a  broadside  on  the  assailants,  tlie  situa- 
tion was  deemed  perfectly  secure.  But  Blake  was  not  to 
be  intimidated.  With  one  squadron  he  himself  attacked 
the  galleons,  while  Stayner,  with  lighter  vessels,  entered 
the  harbour.  The  Spanish  ships  were  burned,  the  bat- 
teries silenced,  and,  the  wind  proving  favourable,  the 
English  came  off  with  the  loss  of  only  forty-eight  live?. 
It  was  on  this  occasion'  that  the  remark  was  made,  tliat 
the  English  were  devils,  not  men.  This  was  the  k^^t 
exploit  of  Blake,  who  on  the  course  of  his  voyage  home 
died.  To  illustrate  his  character,  we  shall  here  relate  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  Spanish  coast  an- 
terior to  the  war.  Some  of  the  sailors  having  gone  ashore 
at  Malaga,  had,  Avith  the  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  their 
class,  laughed  at  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Host,  when 
the  multitude,  instigated  by  one  of  the  priests,  fell  upon 
them  and  beat  them  severely.  On  their  return  to  the 
ship,  they  immediately  complained  to  their  admiral,  who 
demanded  reparation  of  the  viceroy.  He  answered,  that 
he  had  no  power  over  the  priests.    Blake  replied,  that  he 

♦  LudloW;  vol.  ii.  p.  0a3. 
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would  not  trouble  himself  with  inquiries  on  that  subject,  chap. 
but  intimated  to  him,  as  the  temporal  authority,  that  if  ^  ^'  ^ 
satisfaction  were  not  instantly  made,  he  would  burn  the 
town.  The  tlireat  was  effectual :  tlie  trembling  priest  was 
sent  to  apologise  for  his  conduct.  He  excused  liimself  on 
the  ground  that  the  sailors  had  provoked  them  by  insult- 
ing the  religion  of  a  country  they  had  entered.  Too  wise 
and  just  to  approve  of  tlieir  conduct,  Blake  told  the  priest 
that  the  complaint  ought  to  have  been  made  to  him, 
when  he  would  have  severely  chastised  the  offenders ;  but 
he  would  have  him  and  all  the  world  know,  that  none 
should  punish  an  EngHshman  but  an  Englishman.  When 
this  was  reported  to  the  Protector  and  his  council,  he, 
with  that  disposition  which  men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
generally  evince  to  arrogate  all  the  exploits  of  the  age — 
a  disposition  in  which  they  have  been  too  generally  sup- 
ported by  historians — exclaimed,  that  he  would  have  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  that  of  a 
Boman  had  ever  been.  Blake  was  magnificently  buried 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel ;  but  though  his  character 
has  been  justly  eulogised  by  the  Eoyalists,  his  body  was 
not  permitted  to  repose  in  the  tomb,  having  been  taken 
up  and  flung  into  a  pit.* 

Cromwell  having  agreed  with  Cardinal  Mazarine  to  Dunkirk 
assist  the  French  government  on  land,  sent  6000  men  to 
the  Continent,  and,  in  a  battle  at  Dunkirk,  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  town,  they  fully  supported  the 
English  character.  Dunkirk  was  given  up  to  England, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Protector,  wlio  appears  to  have 
indulged  mighty  ideas,  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition.f 

•  Clar.   Hist,  toI.  vii.  p.  212  et  et  seq^     From  the  gallantry  of  the 

9eq.  ;    Ilarris's    Life    of    Cromwelly  English   troops  on   this  occasion,  I 

pp.  390-9 ;  Biog.  Brit,      See  Siecle  have  no  doubt  that  had  CromwelPa 

de  Louis  XIV.  ch.  v.  army,  with  that  intrepid  leader  at 

t  Ludlow,  vol.   ii.    pp.  560-62;  their    head,   been    pitched    against 

Clar.   Hid.  vol.   vii.  pp.   174,   180  Turenno  and  Cond^  together,  these 
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We  now  return  to  a  more  particular  account  of  Crom- 
W(;1L  wliose  liealth  dailv  declined.  When,  busv  in  his 
Cf«mw^iri  career  of  ambition,  he  had  souglit  lii^  present  h.>fty  pre- 
i^dwtJT  eminence,  he  had  been  blind  to  the  dangers  that  must 
necessarily  attend  his  elevation.  The  enthusiasm  that,  in 
his  better  days  —  for  it  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  he  was 
conoipted  by  success,  and  not  inherently  vicious — had 
kindled  the  ardour  of  his  own  spirit,  and  diflused  itself 
around  him,  making  him  brave  every  danger,  was  now 
stifled  ;  because  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  enried 
greatness,  cut  off  fiom  sympathy  with  his  fonuer  a>m- 
rades,  tormented  Avith  jealousy  of  such  as  lie  had  trusted, 
detested  by  those  who  had  started  with  him  for  the  attiiin- 
meut  of  an  honourable  purpose;  beset  ^Wth  dangers  which 
threatened  not  only  to  degrade  him  from  his  unworthy 
situation,  but  to  humble  him  and  his  family  to  destruction, 

nay,  load  his  very  memory  with  infamy;  and  bereft  of 

expedients  to  conduct  the  machhie  of  government  much 
longer;  wliile  his  Iiyj)Ocrisy  stood  unveiled,  and  he  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat  with  safety.  He  had  reason 
also  to  appreliend  assassination — a  species  of  danger  to 
which  the  liuman  nen^es  are  least  commensurate.  The 
hazards  of  the  field,  where  there  is  a  call  upon  one's 
honour,  eveiy  courageous  mind  can  meet ;  but  never  to 
re})ose  one's  head  without  dread  of  the  poniard,  must 
ai)])al  the  stoutest  heart ;  and  CromwelPs,  with  all  its  for- 
titude and  braver}^  was  so  far  from  being  superior  to  it, 
tliat  he  is  alleged  to  have  worn  concealed  armour  some 
time  before  his  death,  and,  for  a  short  period  also,  never 
to  have  slept  for  two  nights  successively  in  the  same 
chamber.  Domestic  afllictions  hastened  his  dissolution. 
Amid  all  the  active  bustle  of  life,  the  fortunes  of  the  field, 
and  the  dreams  of  ambition,  Cromwell's  aflections  centanl 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  from  affliction  tliere  for- 
tune could  not  secure  him.  His  mother,  whom  he  loved 
with  the  tenderest  filial  piety,  died  subsequently  to  his 
usurpation  ;  and  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  ClayiK)le,  w;i5 
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ken  from  him  tliis  summer,  while  the  manner  of  her  chap. 
ath  is  said  to  have  added  infinitely  to  his  distress ;  his  .  ^  ^ 
2xorable  refusal  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Huet  having,  it  is 
eged,  broken  her  spirit.  He  nevtjr  could  overcome  his 
ief  at  such  a  loss  ;  and  a  compUcation  of  disorders,  with 
re  and  distress  of  mind,  terminated  in  his  death  on  the 
d  of  September,  1658,  the  day  of  tlie  year  which,  as 
e  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  he  had  ever 
counted  fortunate.     As   to  his  prayers,  the   conduct 

his  chaplains,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  they  are 
tie  to  be  reUed  on.*  There  is  some  truth,  however,  in 
e  following  passages  by  Ludlow,  that  he  '  manifested  so 
tie  remorse  for  having  betrayed  the  pubUc  cause,  and 
srificed  it  to  his  own  ambition,  that  some  of  his  last 
>rds  rather  became  a  mediator  than  a  sinner,  as  he 
commended  to  God  the  condition  of  the  nation  which 
:  had  so  infamously  cheated,  and  expressed  great  care  of 
e  people  whom  he  had  so  manifestly  despised.'  f  A 
eat  hurricane  occurred  on  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
3  admirers  interpreted  into  a  sign  from  Heaven,  that  it 
aid  not  take  away  so  great  a  man  without  warning  the 
tion  of  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  and  the  Koyalists 
lintained  to  be  a  proof  of  Heaven's  wrath  at  so  great  a 
mer. 

He  formally  named  no  successor,  aware  that,  in  the 
ent  of  his  surviving,  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  in- 
•est,  since  he  could  no  longer  delude  his  followers  with 
B  hope  of  being  each  the  happy  object  of  his  clioice ;  J 
.t  his  secretary,  Thurloe,  and  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Thomas 
>odwin,  stated,  that  when,  in  his  last  moments,  he  was 
ked  whether  he  wished  his  eldest  son  to  succeed  him, 

answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Orme's  Life  of  Dr.  (hem,  p.  242.  Cromweirs  interposition  in  behalf 

I"  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  012.  of  the  Vaudois,  who,  as  rrotestants, 

I  Whitelocke,    p.  074;  Ludlow,  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Duko 

.  ii.  p.  009  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  of  Savoy,  has  generally  been  extolled, 

p.  291  et  seq. ;  Harris's  Life  of  lie  zealously  promoted  a  subscrip- 

Ttnweil ;   Thurloe's  State  Papers,  tion  in  favour  of  the  sufferers. 
•  Tii  p.  863  et  seq. 
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RICHARD  CROMWELL,  OLIVERS  ELDEST  SON,  ACKNOWLEDGED  PRO- 
TECTOR—  SUMMONS  A  PARLIAMENT — CABAL  OF  WALLINGFORD 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED — RICHARD  DEPOSED LONG  PAR- 
LIAMENT RESTORED — CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  ROYALISTS — INSURREC- 
TION SUPPRESSED — PARLIAMENT  EXPELLED  THE  HOUSE — CONDUCT 
OF  MONK — PARLIAMENT  RESTORED — RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CITY — 
MONK  SENT  AGAINST  IT — ENTERS  LONDON  A  SECOND  TIME,  AND 
DECLARES  FOR  A  FREE  PARLIAMENT  —  SECLUDED  MEMBERS  RE- 
STORED— LONG  PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED — NEW  PARLIAMENT — THB 
RESTORATION. 

There  were,  at  the  time  Cromwell  usurped  the  govern- 
ment,  about  half  a  million  in  the  treasury,  and  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  magazines, 
while  the  customs  and  excise  yielded  near  a  million 
annually :  at  his  death  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in  ar- 
rears, and  a  public  debt  contracted  of  about  three  millions. 
All  his  expedients  of  government  having  been  exhausted, 
and  his  finances  in  such  a  state,  even  he  could  not  have 
long  continued  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  Little,  therefore, 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  feebler  hand,  unsupported  by 
that  glory  which,  after  so  many  exploits,  raised  him  to 
such  estimation  in  the  minds  of  men,  should  have  been 
able  to  manage  the  reins  which  himself  could  not  much 
longer  have  held.  He  had  formally  named  no  successor; 
but,  as  it  was  said  that  he  had,  when  almost  speechless, 
given  an  affirmative  to  a  question,  whether  he  wished  his 
eldest  son  to  succeed  him,  and  as  no  other  party  was 
prepared  to  assume  the  power,  Eichard  was  proclaimed 
For  such  a  situation  he  was  particularly  unqualified :  his 
abilities  were  slender ;  his  knowledge  of  business  ex- 
tremely limited ;  and,  never  having  been  a  soldier,  he 
was  incapable   of  controlling  the   military,  while   the 
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splendour  of  his  father's  talents,  which  dazzled  mankind,  chap. 
liad  shed  no  ray  upon  him.  Yet  his  succession  to  the  ^f^V^ 
protectorate  was  hailed  with  all  tlie  adulatory  addressas 
isual  on  such  occasions.  Foreign  ambassadors  also  paid 
lim  the  respect  which  they  had  given  to  his  father.  The 
X)rpse  of  Oliver  was  magnificently  entombed  in  the  dor- 
nitory  of  kings,  no  less  than  about  60,000/.  having  been 
expended  on  the  funeral  But  his  body  was  not  long 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace:  with  pitiful  malignity,  it 
«ras,  at  the  Eestoration,  dug  from  the  grave,  exposed 
-riumphantly  on  a  gibbet,  and  buried  under  the  gallows. 
it  this  period,  however,  a  day  of  fasting  and  humihation 
vas  appointed  by  the  council,  and  afterwards  ordered  to 
>e  solemnised  throughout  the  three  nations,  for  the  public 
»Iamity  sustained  by  his  death.  Genius  was  strained 
or  fulsome  panegyrics  on  his  memory ;  histoiy,  sacred 
ind  profane,  ransacked  for  parallels  of  his  greatness,  lie 
vas  compared  to  Moses,  Zerubabel,  Joshua,  Gideon, 
jUijali,  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Constantine  the  Great, 
kc ;  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  splendid  talent,  some  of  his 
Minegyrists,  men  of  high  poetical  genius,  were  no  less 
•eady  afterwards  to  eulogise  his  enemies  who  succeeded 
dm,  and  then  traduce  his  name,  as  if  they  had  been 
nxious  to  testify  that  tlieir  powers  were  at  the  service 
>f  the  ruling  authority,  and  that  in  praising  the  person 
►r  party  capable  of  rewarding  them,  they  were  merely 
abouring  in  their  vocation.* 

The  late  Protector  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
dng  of  Sweden,  to  assist  him  against  the  king  of  Den- 
aark ;  and,  as  the  aid  could  only  properly  be  given  by 
ea,  a  large  sum  was  required  for  the  fleet.  This  multi- 
lied  the  necessities  of  government;  and  as  money  could 
ot  be  raised  without  a  parliament,  it  was  found  necessary 
3  summon  one  for  January  following.    The  late  arrange- 

*  Old  Pari.  Hid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  223      et  seq, ;   Whitelocke,  pp.  676,  076 ; 
9ea,  ;  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell^      Clar.  Ilid.  vol.  vii.  p.  ii03  et  seq. ; 
.  496  ei  seq.  j  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  611      Omie'fl  Life  of  Oiven,  p.  198. 
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CHAP,  ment  in  regard  to  the  representation,  being  better  calcu- 
^^*  lated  to  collect  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  was  found 
to  be  unmanageable  as  an  engine  of  state  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  expedient  to  revert  to  the  old  state 
of  the  representation,  that,  in  the  hope  which  the  execu- 
tive entertained  of  influence  over  rotten  boroughs,  mem- 
bers might  be  returned  disposed  to  promote  its  views. 
This  was  against  the  instrument  of  government ;  but  a 
pretext  is  ever  ready.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  humble 
petition  and  ad\ace,  that  everything  should  be  done  ac- 
cording to  law ;  and  the  Protector's  legal  advisers  assured 
him  that  it  warranted  his  restoring  the  old  state  of  the 
representation.  Writs  were  accordingly  issued  on  that 
ground,  and  all  means  exerted  to  procure  the  return  of 
fit  instruments  for  his  purpose ;  but,  in  spite  of  every 
manner  of  undue  influence,  and  even  direct  unfairness, 
many  of  the  Eepublican  party  were  elected.  As  the 
elections  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Whiteliall,  the  members  from  those  coun- 
tries formed  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Protector's  ad- 
herents.* 

A  pariia-  The  parUamcut  met  on  the  27th  of  January  (1659), 
and  Richard  addressed  them  in  a  style  which  did  credit 
either  to  himself  or  those  whom  he  had  employed  to 
frame  the  speech.  On  the  1st  of  February,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  recognition  of  his  poAver ;  and  here 
the  temper  of  the  assembly  was  manifested.  The  humble 
petition  and  advice — the  basis  of  this  bill  of  recognition 
— was  assailed  by  the  EepubUcan  party  as  the  production 
of  a  packed  meeting,  where  the  Scotcli  and  Irish  mem- 
bers, protruded  by  the  Protector  himself,  were  really  tlie 
instruments  of  carrying  the  measure  :  it  waa  denounced 
to  be  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  every 
way  pernicious ;  and  the  popular  members  argued  that, 
as  it  was  thus  of  no  force  or  vaUdity  in  itself,  it  could 

•  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  616  et  seq. 
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give  the  late  Protector  no  power  to  nominate  a  successor ;  chap. 
but  tliat^  granting  he  liad  the  power,  it  was  evident  that  ^^'  - 
he  had  never  exercised  it  in  such  a  way  as  could  be 
acknowledged  by  a  legislative  assembly.  The  debate 
lasted  seven  days,  when  that  part  of  the  bill  that 
Eichard  should  be  acknowledged  protector  was  finally 
carried;  after  which  it  was  committed,  in  order  that 
such  additional  clauses  as  might  secure  the  Hberties  of 
the  people  might  be  devised.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
no  part  of  the  bill  should  be  obligatory,  until,  with  all 
the  amendments,  it  should  be  passed  as  a  whole.  Many 
of  the  Cavaliers  who  had  been  elected  through  Eichard's 
influence  were  expelled;  and  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  members  was  also  called  into  question,  but 
ultimately  carried  in  their  favour.  The  authority  of  the 
Upper  House  was  likewise  impugned  in  the  most  power- 
fid  manner ;  but  that  point  was  also  carried  against  the 
popular  party.* 

Eichard  was,  in  the  meantime,  sapping  the  very  found- 
ation of  his  own  power.  Instead  of  cleaving  to  his 
kinsman,  Desborough,  and  all  that  party,  as  well  as 
encouraging  the  popular  side,  while,  like  his  father,  he 
should  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  and  thus  gain 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  with  them  a  great 
portion  of  the  people,  he,  assuming  the  feelings  of  an 
hereditary  sovereign  prince,  and  imagining  that,  as  the 
influence  of  the  Eepublicans  was  immediately  opposed  to 
his,  he  had  most  to  apprehend  from  them,  and  little  com- 
paratively from  the  Cavaliers — whom,  he  flattered  himself, 
the  united  interests  of  the  Protectorate  party,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Eepublicans,  would  never  allow  to  restore  the 
old  dynasty — he  courted  the  Eoyalists  as  carrying  farthest 
the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  Gil   et  seq. ;  sellors  to    get    themselves    elected, 

Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.   xxi.  p.  :^02  et  that  they  might  promote  the  king's 

seq. ;    see    Clar.  ^tate   Papers,  vol.  interest.      See  particularly  pp.  4;30- 

iii.  p.  412   et   seq.     Royalists  were  468. 
encouraged  by  Ilydo  and  other  coun- 
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CHAP,     afiected  to  scoff  at  that  zeal  for  religion  to  which  his 
.    ^^^'  .  father  had  been  indebted  for  so  much   of  his  success. 
'Would  you,'  said  he  publicly  to  an  officer  who  com. 
plained   of  his  conferring  commands   in    the    army  on 
Cavaliers,  '  prefer  none  but  those  who  are  godly  ?  Here 
is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor  preach,  and 
yet  I  Avill  trust  him  before  you  all.'*     His  brother  Heniy 
liad  likewise  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland  for  similar  conduct.     This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  source  of  jealousy  and  discontent  to  the 
army  and  the  Protector's  chief  counsellors.     Monk  had 
recommended  Oliver,  by  a  letter,  to  new-model  the  army 
and  change  the  council ;  but  Oliver  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  divulge  a  scheme  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  suspected  till  it  was  put  in  execution.      Eichard, 
however,  ignorant  of  the  world,  coidd  not  keep  so  im- 
portant a  secret,  and  it  necessarily  diffused  the  utmost 
discontent  and  jealousy  amongst  those  bodies.     He  soon 
found  liimself,  therefore,  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The 
measures  of  the  parUament  alarmed  him  ;    the  council 
Cabal  at     also  ministered  cause  of  apprehension  ;  while  a  cabal  by 
ioidHouBe.  ^^^^  brother-in-law  Fleetwood,  called,  from  his  place  of 
residence,  the  cabal  at  Wallingford  House,  was  exceed- 
ingly active  in  measures  hostile  to  his  pretensions.    In 
order  to  preserve  the  dependence  of  the  military,  Oliver 
had   kept   them    in   detached   portions   throughout  the 
nation  ;  but  as  Eichard  was  now  afraid  of  being  deposed 
by  the  parliament,  he  easily  yielded  to  an  advice,  by  the 
Wallingford  House  cabal,  to  allow  a  general  council  of 
officers  to  be  summoned.     No  sooner  did  such  a  coimc'd 
meet,  than  it  felt  its  own  strength,  and  entered  into  re- 
solutions Avith  the  energy  of  an  organised  body, — that  the 
good  old  cause  was  betrayed,  that  the  Cavaliers  were  so 
encouraged  that  the  Stuarts  would  be  inevitably  brought 
back,  and  that,  therefore,  the  militia  should  be  entrusted 
to  some  individual  in  whom  they  could  all  confide.    A 

•  Ludlow,  Tol.  iL  p.  633. 
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petition  to  this  effect  was  dl•a^vn  up,  and  presented  to     chap. 
Richard,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  parha-      ^'  ^ 
ment.    The  latter  immediately  began  to  concert  measures 
for  reducing  the  army  to  obedience,  when  the  council, 
still  further  alarmed,  and  yet  trusting  to  their  own  strength, 
insisted  that  Richard  should  immediately  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, as  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  desertion  of  the 
military,  as  well  as  proceedings  hostile  to  himself  and  his 
family,  by  that  assembly  itself.    Surrounded  on  every  side  Parliament 
with  difficulties,  Richard  followed  the  advice  by  dissolv-  a^\^2^ 
ing  the  parliament.*  ^^^^• 

Some  of  the  leading  officers  were  at  first  disposed  to  Richard's 
support  Ric^hard  in  his  office,  provided  the  power  were  tbnf  wid 
shared  with  them  ;  but  the  Republican  members  of  the  reflections 
army,  who  were  still  considerable,  strenuously  insisted  Long  Par- 
upon  the  estabUshment  of  a  commonwealth,  and  for  that  ^stored, 
purpose,    upon   the  restoration   of  the   old  parliament,  May  7. 
which,  as  by  law  it  could  only  be  dissolved  by  its  own 
consent,  still  maintained  that  it  was  in  existence.    Peti- 
tions from  various  quarters  were  presented  in  favour  of 
that   measure ;    and   many  of   the  members  themselves 
were   exceedingly  active.     A  list  of  about   a   hundred 
and  sixty  of  them  was  prepared  by  Ludlow,  that  they 
might  be  immediately  assembled  ;  and  the  measure  was 
so  strenuously  urged,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
Richard,  now  perceiving  his  utter  inability  to  continue 
his  government,  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  that 
private  station  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
raised.   This  was  tlie  natural  catastrophe  ;  and  Cromwell, 
for  the  sake  of  individual  aggrandisement,  which,  had  he 
not  been  bUnded  by  ambition,  he  ought  to  have  foreseen 
could  never  be  perpetuated  in  his  family,  incurred  all  the 
guilt  of  losing  a  grand  opportunity  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  country.f 

•  Whit^locke,  p.  GG7  ;  Clar.  Hist,  f  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  6a3  et  seq. ; 

voL  vii.  p.  305  et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  Whitelocke,  p.  007  ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol. 

p.  631  et  deq, }  Old  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxi.  viL  p.  311  et  seq.  -,  Pari,  Hist,  vol  xxi. 

p.  339.  p.  367. 
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CHAP.  In  justice  to  his  memory,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
..,^f^'  .  that  the  Commonwealth  party,  with  whom  he  so  long 
acted,  had  never  contemplated  any  scheme  of  govern- 
ment which  could,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  be  attended 
either  with  stability,  or  sufficient  security  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  That  form  of  government  can  alone  be 
relied  on,  where,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution, 
there  exists  such  a  control  over  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  affairs,  as  to  oblige  them  to  cooperate 
for  the  public  good,  or  leave  their  office.  Now,  as  the 
utmost  which  was  contemplated  by  the  popular  men  of 
that  age  was  to  govern  by  successive  parliaments,  so 
elected  that  the  deputies  might  be  really  returned  by  the 
people,  and  of  such  limited  duration  that  the  meml)ers 
might  not  be  induced  to  forfeit  a  character  for  popularity 
by  neglecting  the  public  for  their  private  interest,  it  will 
be  found  that,  hoAvever  plausible  the  scheme  may  appe;ir 
at  first  sight,  it  cannot  bear  the  test  of  examination. 
Once  elected,  the  parliament  found  itself  invested  not 
only  with  the  supreme  power,  but  with  the  disposal  of  all 
the  offices.  Short  as  might  be  the  period  assigned  it,  the 
members  had  yet  an  interest  to  aspire  to  office,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  friends  ;  for,  though  many  might  spuru  at 
the  idea  of  abusing  their  trust,  yet,  as  the  experience  ot 
mankind  in  all  ages  has  proved  that  bodies  of  men  are  no 
less  capable  of  dereliction  of  duty  than  individuals,  and 
as  good  laws  provide  against  what  men  may  do,  and  not 
what  they  actually  do,  we  must  assume  the  most  un- 
favourable view  of  things  as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning. 
The  assembly  might  be  rent  into  factions  for  place  and 
preeminence,  and  each  try  to  strengthen  then  his  interejjt 
with  the  public  against  a  new  election.  All  who  obtained 
or  expected  office  from  the  party  that,  having  the  superi- 
ority, may  be  called  the  ministerial  faction,  would  labour 
for  them  on  the  one  side ;  while  the  friends  of  the  de- 
feated party  Avould  be  no  less  loud  on  the  other.  The 
comitry  would  therefore  be  agitated  by  the  factions  in 
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parliament ;  and  in  a  short  period  there  would  be  found  chap. 
some  excuse,  in  the  uproar  at  elections,  in  a  foreign  ^  /,. 
war,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  which  required  a  con- 
tinuance, without  prospect  of  change,  of  the  men  who 
had  already  performed  such  meritorious  services  for  their 
country — in  the  dread  of  an  insun^ection  at  home,  or  in 
some  other  cause — for  prolonging  the  parliament,  which, 
as  the  supreme  power,  such  an  assembly  would  assume 
the  right  to  accomplish.  It  would  not  even  prevent  this, 
that  a  law  had  been  provided  for  periodical  elections, 
and  that  the  new  members  might,  by  force  of  such  a  law, 
supersede  the  old.  The  assembly  in  existence  having 
prohibited  this  by  a  new  statute,  and  organised  the  mili- 
tary and  all  the  offices  as  subservient  to  them,  Avhile  they 
had  necessarily,  by  aU  the  influence  of  government,  ob- 
tained the  support  of  a  powerful  party  throughout  the 
nation,  could  easily  take  effectual  means  for  the  obstruction 
of  an  act  which  was  now  repealed  by  another  Ukewise 
made  by  the  supreme  power. 

This  was  well  expressed  by  Oliver  liimself,  in  favour  of 
his  own  usurpation ;  and,  as  it  presents  a  fresh  specimen 
of  his  oratory,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  '  In 
every  government  there  must  be  something  fundamental, 
somewhat  like  a  magna  charta^  that  should  be  standing 
and  be  unalterable.  That  parliaments  should  not  make 
themselves  perpetual,  is  a  fundamental.  Of  what  assur- 
ance is  a  law  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  if  it  lie  in  one 
or  the  same  legislature  to  unlaw  it  again  ?  Is  this  hke  to 
be  lasting  ?  It  will  be  a  rope  of  sand :  it  will  give  no 
security ;  for  the  same  men  may  unbuild  what  they  have 
built.'*  It  is  true  that  public  opinion  would  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  parliament ;  but  this  would  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  emissaries  of  the  party  in  power,  and  by 
the  plausibility  of  their  pretexts  for  allowing  the  present 
necessity  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  a  temporary  devia- 
tion from  the  estabUslied  rule ;  while  the  only  opposition 

♦  Old  Pari  Hid.  vol.  xx.  pp.  362-03. 
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CHAP,  that  could  be  broupht  would  be  attended  with  a  national 
convulsion.  The  rule  once  deviated  from  would  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  then  the  members  would  be  left  at  larjze  to 
pui-sue  their  own  plans  of  ambition  ;  factions  would  grow, 
each  aiming  at  the  supremacy ;  open  disgraceful  broils 
would  ensue  ;  the  defeated  faction  would  denounce  the 
rest  as  combined  against  the  public  interest,  and  vio- 
lating all  the  constitutional  principles  ;  each  would 
strive  to  obtiiin  the  command  of  all  the  ci\dl  and  military 
departments  ;  the  pubUc  would  become  generally  dis- 
gusted ;  and  as  some  factions  would  probably  be  expelled 
for  a  violent  and  even  inexcusable  opposition  to  the  rest, 
the  number  left  would  be  ultimately  so  diminutive  and 
hated,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  chief 
militar}'  commander  to  persuade  an  indignant  people  that 
in  dissolving  such  an  assembly,  he  was  only  overthrowing 
a  set  of  usurpers,  who,  entrusted  for  a  limited  period  with 
the  management  of  affiiirs,  had  abused  the  public  confi- 
dence by  peri)etuating  their  power,  and  whom  it  was  neces- 
sarv  therefore  to  overturn  :  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of 
destroying  the  power  from  which  his  own  authority  had 
emanated,  since  the  assembly  ought  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  public  voice,  and  not  pretend  to  act  for  its  own  be- 
hoof; — since  he  obtained  his  command  from  them  as 
trustees  for  the  people,  and  he  had  only  overturned  that 
body  when  they  forgot  their  character,  and  converted  the 
trust  to  their  own  benefit ; — a  result  which  called  upon 
him,  as  the  mere  servant  of  the  public,  and  not  of  the 
parliament,  who  were  factors  for  the  people,  to  obey  tlie 
voice  of  the  nation  out  of  doors,  when  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  heard  within.  Such  was  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  thus  might  power  centre  in  an  individual  from  whom 
it  could  not  easily  be  wrested  when  once  obtained.  The 
Long  Parliament,  Avith  all  its  talent  and  virtue,  had 
incurred  the  reproach,  and  with  it  the  catastrophe;  and 
though  Cromwell's  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  were 
palpable,  some  excuse  may  be  formed  for  him,  while  a 
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great  part  of  the  people  who  were  attached  to  liberal    chap. 
principles  had  lost  confidence  in  the  parliament,  as  a  body  .    ^f ^'  _ . 
which  sought  its  own  aggrandisement. 

Cromwell's  usuq^ation  alienated  from  the  Eepublican  stat«of 
cause,  and  prepared  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  p*^^^^ 
many  who  saw  that  power  in  an  individual  would  be 
established.  Obhged  to  indulge  his  soldiery,  too,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  restrain  them  from  the  licentiousness 
incident  to  troops  who  feel  their  own  strength  ;  and  the 
country,  vexed  with  their  petty  oppression,  began  to  de- 
sire any  aiTangement  which  might  free  them  from  the 
present  evil.  The  Presbyterian  party,  flattering  itself 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Stuarts  being  restored,  they 
would  find  it  necessary  to  entrust  them  with  the  power, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  coalition  with 
the  Eepublicans,  and  thus  enable  them  to  bear  the  whole 
sway,  strenuously  urged  it  on.*  Strong,  therefore,  was 
the  party  of  the  people  which  the  restored  parliament 
must  have  had  to  contend  with ;  and  Lenthall,  the  old 
Speaker,  who  apprehended  that  the  parliament  never 
could  recover  its  power,  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  late  Protector,  of 
a  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  pretended  many  scruples  to 
taking  his  place  as  prolocutor  of  this  assembly.  Driven 
to  his  last  shifts,  he  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to  prepare 
for  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  him  than  all  others 
put  together ;  and  when  pressed  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  business,  he  reluctantly  answered,  that  it  was  the 
sacrament :  but  he  was  told  tliat  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  obliged  to  resume  his  function.f 

It  cannot  be  denied  that   the  parliament,  under  the  Measures 
most  appalUng  circumstances,  evinced  its  former  vigour  p^^p^^^^^ 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.     But  the  first  cause  of  fear  was  ment. 
from  the  anny,  which  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  reduce 

♦  See  Clar.  P^//?fr;9,  vol.  iii.      Tlie  the  propositions  (p.  2G7  <^  «<^.)  which 

reader  will  there  find  that  the  party  Clarendon  denominates    wild,    may 

called  Levellers  proposed  to  he  satis-  appear  in  8  different  light.    But  all 

tied  with  a  limited  monarchy.     See  was  wild  that  crossed  his  amhition. 
alflo  Huft.  vol.  vii.  p.  273.  By  the  way,  t  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  644  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  to  obedience  without  provoking  its  leaders.  A  council  of 
.  ^^^'  ^  state  was  immediately  nominated,  in  the  constitution  of 
which  care  was  taken  to  gratify  the  chief  officers  with 
seats,  and  yet  to  give  to  the  civilians  the  superiority  of 
votes.  All  commissions  to  the  army  were  ordered  to  run 
in  the  name  of  the  House ;  and  a  committee  of  seven  was 
nominated  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  commands,  ^vhen 
Fleetwood  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  but  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  resolutions  against 
the  dominion  of  an  individual  were  resumed ;  the  old 
seal  was  restored,  and  committed  to  Bradshaw,  Tyrrel, 
and  Fountain  ;  while  all  the  writs  were  ordered  to  run 
in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. The  army  everywhere  professed  obedience,  and 
addresses  poured  in  encouraging  the  parliament  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Ludlow  was  sent  to  Ireland  to 
take  the  command  from  Henry  Cromwell,  and  make  such 
a  disposition  in  the  offices  as  might  secure  the  army  there : 
the  ardent  professions  of  Monk  and  the  troops  under 
him  were  sufficient  to  remove  suspicion  of  Scotland; 
they  declared  '  tliat  the  restoration,  in  one  day,  of  that 
glorious  cause,  whose  interest  was  laid  low,  even  in  the 
dust,  and  when  the  assertors  of  it  had  so  manifestly  de- 
cUned  it  by  a  defection  of  many  years,  could  not  be 
imputed  to  less  than  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
manifestation  of  the  arm  of  God  that  ever  they  or  former 
generations  heard  of.  In  the  sense  of  this,'  say  they, 
'  the  greatest  of  our  temporal  mercies,  we  now  come  to 
address  your  honours  as  those  whose  presence  we  have 
so  long  wanted,  that,  had  you  stayed  but  a  little  longer,  it 
might  have  been  left  to  be  inquired  what  England  was, 
w^e  mean,  what  was  become  of  that  people  by  whom 
God,  for  so  many  years,  filled  the  world  with  so  much 
admiration  and  terror.'*      Monk's  chaplains  and  pane- 

*  Whitelocke,  pp.  678-79 ;    Pari      Monk  and  his  officers,  in  Thurloe's 
Hid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  414  ct  seq.     See  the      State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  609. 
most  canting  letter  ever  penned^  by 
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gyrists,  who,  there  is  reason  to  beheve,  assisted  in  drawing  chap. 
this  very  address,  labour  to  make  it  appear  for  the  glory  _^'_ 
of  Monk,  that  he  was  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
insurrection  under  Sir  George  Booth  and  his  party  in 
England,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  object  which  he  thus 
mocked  the  Deity  by  pretending  to  have  so  deeply  at 
heart.* 

The  parhament  also  made  a  peace  with  the  Northern  Peace  be- 
Powers.     Sweden,  by  the  alliance  with  Cromwell,  threat-  d^Tlnd^ 
ened  the  subjugation  of  Denmark,  when  Eichard's  parha-  ?®^™*^^ 
ment  interposed  to  mediate  a  peace.    But,  as  the  mediation 
was  not  imperative,  it  was  neglected,  and  the  Swedish 
king  besieged  Copenhagen  itself.     The  Long  Parliament, 
now  restored,  however,  assumed  a  higher  ground,  and 
cooperating  with  the  Dutch,  sent  Montague  with  a  fleet, 
attended  with    Colonel   Algernon    Sydney,   Sir  Eobert 
Honey  wood,  and  a  Mr.  Boon,  as  commissioners.     The 
terms  of  peace  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  two  re- 
pubUcs  were  imposed  on  the  unwilling  Swede,   'who 
complained  that  commonwealths  should  form  conditions  to 
be  imposed  on  crowned  heads.' f 

While  matters  were  in  this  train,  the  army  at  home  Cabals  in 
was  agitated  with  that  factious  spirit  which  was  from  past  *^®  "™^* 
transactions  to  have  been  anticipated.     Fleetwood  is  said 
to  have  been  reproached  by  his  wife  with  the  overthrow 
of  her  family,  and  instigated  to  amend  the  fault  by  as- 
suming authority  in  his  own  person.     Lambert,  who  had 
for  some  time  lived  in  retirement,  now  came  from  his 
retreat,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  that  power  which  he  had 
originally  looked  to.     A  new  enemy  also  arose.     The  ^nspiracj 
CavaUers  during  the  life  of  Cromwell  had  fondly  flattered  vaUcm. 

•  Price,  p.  4   e^   seq. ;     Gumble,  vol.  iii.  p.  606  et  seq.  I  am  not  aware 

p.  104  et  seq,;  see  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  of   Mr.    Hume's    authority  for  the 

pp.  691-92.  gpeech   attributed  by   him    to    the 

t  Carte's  Let,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  e<  seq. ;  Swedish   kin^,  that    parricides  and 

Wliitelocke,  p.  680  et  seq. ;  Thurloe's  pedlars  prescn  oed  terms  to  him ;  nor 

State  Papers f  vol.  vii.  j  Ludlow,  vol.  does  it  ao  the  monarch  much  credit 

ii.  pp.  607-68  j    Clar.   State  Papers,  (Carte's  Let,  vol.  ii.  p.  167  et  seq,), 

VOL.  IIL  L  L 
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CHAP,  themselves  that  his  reign  presented  the  only  barrier  to 
^  ^]^'  ^  tlie  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ;  but,  when  they  perceived 
that  the  old  parliament  was  resuming  its  functions,  they 
inferred  that,  unless  by  some  preventive  stroke  they 
recovered  the  power  before  the  Commonwealth  was 
estabhslied,  the  opportunity  would  be  for  ever  lost.  In 
their  measures  they  were  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  imagined  tliat  they  might  use  them 
as  instruments,  and  cast  them  off  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
The  conspirators  had  resolved  to  rise  in  various  quarters 
at  once :  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Townsend,  undertook  to  seize  Lynn  ;  Lord  Newport,  to 
secure  Shrewsbury ;  Arundel  and  others,  Plymouth  and 
Exeter ;  Massey,  Gloucester ;  Sir  George  Booth,  Chester; 
Sir  Tliomas  Middleton,  North  Wales.  The  king,  along 
with  tlie  Duke  of  York,  having  received  a  promise  of  a 
small  force  from  the  French  court,  secretly  went  to  Calais 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  transport  himself  into  England 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  design,  however, 
was  betrayed  by  Sir  Eichard  Willis,  and  many  of  the 
chief  conspirators  were  immediately  apprehended.  The 
treason  of  WUHs  to  his  fellow-conspirators,  with  the 
prompt  measures  of  parliament,  bereaved  the  great  body 
of  confidence  in  each  other,  and  struck  them  with  despair. 
Many  therefore  availed  themselves  of  the  pretext  afforded 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  though  it  was  the 
month  of  July,  was  extremely  tempestuous,  for  not  at- 
tending the  rendezvous,  and  the  party  under  Sir  George 
Booth  was  alone  enabled  to  take  the  field.  Booth  seized 
Chester;  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  joined  him  with  some 
troops  from  Nortli  Wales ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Herl3ert  of  Cherbury,  and  others,  were  partly  leagued  in 
the  enterprise.  Booth  was  a  Presbyterian ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  did  not  proclaim  the  king,  but  merely 
called  for  a  free  parliament  duly  elected.  Tliis  was 
alleged  by  the  Parhamcntary  party  to  be  a  mere  device 
to  rouse  the  Presbyterians ;  but  it  evinces  the  feelings  of 
the  times. 
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jainst  the  insurgents  parliament  sent  Lambert,  whose    chap. 
ity  was  worthy  of  his  military  character.    His  adver-  ^  ^^* 


I  did  not  stand  the  first  shock.    Their  horse,  consisting  ipsuiree- 

venteen  or  eighteen  hundred,  of  whom  one-half  are  Booth  sup- 

ied  to  have  been  gentlemen,  fled  before  they  were  p'^®*^ 

jed,  and  left  the  foot  to  be  cut  to  pieces.     Such  a 

t  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  Eoyalists  to 

led  by  arms,  particularly  as  the  militia  had  been 

rkably  active  against  them;   but  divisions  among 

ictors  effected  what  could  not  otherwise  have  been 

nplished.* 

'  Lambert  the  parliament  had  just  cause  to  be  jealous;  Lambort 

X)nceiving  that  the  most  likely  mode  to  retain  him  in 


idlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  084  et  seq. ; 
locke,  p.  681  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
voL  vii.  p.  322  et  seq. ;  State 
r,  vol.  iii. ;  Pari.  Hid.  vol. 
.  436  e^  seq,  Bramhall,  ex- 
»  of  Derby,  whom  a  certain 
astical  party  held  up  to  the 
ition  of  men,  though  another 
represented  him  iu  a  very  dif- 
light,  (see  Baillie*8  Ans^cer  to 
tir  Waminfff)  did  not  entirely 
ope  on  this  catastrophe.  He 
361  that  he  had  been  ashamed 
k  the  street  (of  Brussels)  or 
into  oompanv  after  it.  *  But,' 
le,  '  it  18  the  duty  of  good 
i8  never  to  despair  of  the  Com- 
Bftlth ;  no,  not  after  as  great  a 
as  that  of  Cannte.'  lie  then 
9  to  the  peace  concluded  by 
orthem  Powers,  and  proceeds 
'  The  other  relation  is  of  a  child 
Q  London,  about  tliree  months 
PTith  a  double  tongue,  or  divided 
J,  which  the  third  day  after  it 
)m  cried  "  A  kinpf  a  kmg,^''  and 
em  hring  it  to  the  king.  The 
r  of  the  child  saith  it  told  her  of 
it  happened  in  England  since, 
ach  more,  which  she  daro  not 
This  my  lady  of  Inchiquin 
ii  to  her  aunt,  the  Brow  van 
varde,  living  in  this  city,  who 
1  me  the  letter.  My  lady 
h^  that  she  herself  was  as  in- 


credulous as  any  person,  until  she 
both  saw  and  heard  it  speak  herself 
very  lately,  as  distinctly  as  she  her- 
self could  do,  and  so  loud  that  all 
the  room  heard  it.  That  which  she 
heard  was  this :  A  gentleman  in  the 
company  took  the  ctiiid  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  it  money,  and  asked  what 
it  would  do  with  it;  to  which  it 
answered  aloud,  that  it  would  give 
it  to  the  king.  If  my  lady  were  so 
foolish  to  be  deceived,  or  had  not 
been  an  eye  or  ear  witness  herself,  I 
might  have  disputed  it ;  but  giving 
credit  to  her,  I  cannot  esteem  it  less 
than  a  miracle '  (Carte's  Let.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  207-8).  Price  tells  of  many 
predictions  announced  to  Monk  re- 
garding the  glorious  work  he  was 
to  perform,  which  I  believe  as  much 
as  great  part  of  his,  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  other  biographers  of 
Monk.  But  these  are  all  better 
attested  than  the^strange  tales  which 
are  narrated  by  Hume,  of  the  won- 
derful effects  which  were  produced 
on  people  first  by  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  then  by  the  restora- 
tion of  his  son.  Men,  forsooth,  parti- 
cularly a  mathematician,  (one  would 
expect  philosophical  calmness  from 
such  a  person,)  expired  with  jov  at 
the  Kestoration,  as  some  haa  done 
with  grief  at  the  execution  of  the 
father  (Id,  p.  194  et  seq.). 
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CHAP. 

vn. 


tion  against  that  part  of  the  British  dominions.  When 
troops  were  sent  against  the  Irish  rebels.  Monk  was 
appointed  by  the  parliament  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  but  he  soon  became  one  of  those  who,  forgetting 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  entrusted  with  command, 
entered  into  the  project  of  assisting  the  king  against  the 
parhament  and  liberties  of  Britain.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, was  so  equivocal  to  the  party  for  whose  sake  he 
was  now  ready  to  betray  the  authority  that  had  appointed 
him,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  had  embarked  in  the 
expedition,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  himself  suspected 
that  he  intended  a  second  treachery,  and,  having  secured 
the  other  officers  fast  to  the  royal  interest,  he  divested 
Monk  of  his  command.  On  this  he  went  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Oxford,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  so 
removed  suspicion  that  he  was  again  employed.  Nothing 
memorable,  however,  was  performed  by  him  then :  indeed, 
the  miserable  appearance  which  those  regiments  made 
at  Nantwich,  where  the  whole  body  were  at  once  routed 
by  Fairfax,  would  induce  us  to  beheve  that  Monk  was 
indebted  to  Cromwell  for  his  subsequent  abilities  as  a 
general  officer.*  Taken  a  prisoner  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  two  years.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war,  he  was,  by  Lord  Lisle,  lieu- 
tenant of  teland,  employed  in  the  parhament  service 
against  the  insurgents  there.  This  led  to  his  appointment 
by  the  parliament  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  tlie 
north  of  that  island.  But  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which 
he  made  with  Owen  Kowe  O'Neale,  and  attributed  to 


•  Monk  was,  properly  speaking, 
an  exceUent  soldier ;  but  he  never 
exhibited  the  talents  of  a  great  gene- 
ral. His  abilities  were  most  sig- 
nally displayed  at  sea ;  but  even  there 
he  was  a  successful  imitator,  not  an 
inventive  genius.  Nay,  his  ability 
at  sea  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  than  (questioned  when,  after 
the  Kestoration^  he  took  command 


of  the  fleet  (Tepys,  voL  ii.  p.  402  d 
Beq.j  vol.  iii.  p.  18(3  et  9eq,),     I  sus- 

Sect,  therefore,  that  in  his  nAval  con- 
icts  previously  he  had  merely  acted 
as  a  brave  coadjutor  in  plans  devised 
by  his  co-commanders.  The  impu- 
dence of  his  chaplain,  Gumble,  in 
ascribing  to  him  tne  victory  tt  Dan- 
bar^  is  extreme  (see  p.  39). 
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but  Lambert  having  Kned  the  streets  with  a  superior    chap. 
body,  intercepted   the   speaker  and  the  members,  and  ,,^^'  -^ 
respectfully  turned  back  their  coaches.     The  two  rem-  Thepar- 
ments  loimd  that  they  had  occupied  their  station  m  vain,  expeUed, 
and  quietly  marched  off.*  ^^^'  ^^' 

The  government  was  thus  again  transferred  to  the 
military,  and  the  people's  hopes  of  obtaining  a  lasting 
settlement  under  the  parliament — ^hopes  which  the  late 
events  had  encouraged — were  now  for  ever  bhghted. 
The  oflScers,  while  they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety, 
spoke  of  calling  a  parhament ;  but  it  is  said  that,  imder 
the  name  of  a  parhament,  they  only  intended  to  congre- 
gate an  assembly  of  officers  to  promote  their  usurpation. 
Their  folly  was  egregious.  They  themselves  were  not 
united:  the  soldiers,  feeling  that  the  army  had  fairly 
obtained  the  superiority,  became  still  more  hcentious,  and 
provoked  the  people  into  a  beUef  that  no  change  which 
could  free  them  from  the  insolence  of  such  a  body  was  to 
be  deprecated.  A  change,  however,  was  not  far  distant, 
and  it  proceeded  from  Monk,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Scotland. 

This  individual  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  but  of  Monk. 
reduced  circumstances,  in  Devonshire.  He  had  served  as 
a  private  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and  also  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
Eh6.  England,  after  this,  remained  in  profound  peace 
for  many  years,  and  Monk  sought  employment  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  ensign  in  a  small  regiment  which 
Lord  Vere  transferred  the  command  of  to  Colonel  Goring. 
Some  misunderstanding,  however,  took  place  betwixt  him 
and  the  Dutch,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Scotch  troubles, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  employment  in  the  expedi- 

•  Carte's  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  225  et  seq. ;  sired  to  oppose  I^amhert.    Clap.  Hist. 

see  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  579  vol.  vii.  p.  3G6  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 

et  seq.     It  would  appear  that  Fleet-  p.  68iJ  et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  098 

wood  was   carried   by  the  current  et  seq.  j  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxi.  p.  460 

against  his  own  will,  as  he  really  de-  et  seq. 
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tioa  against  that  part  of  the  British  dorainions.    Wten 
troops   were   sent  against  the  Irish   rebels,  Monk  was 
appointed  by  the  parUament  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  but  lie  soon  became  one  of  those  who,  forgetting 
the  [)rinciples  on  which  they  were  entrusted  with  command, 
entered  into  the  project  of  assisting  the  king  against  the 
parUament  and  liberties  of  Britain.     His  conduct,  how- 
ever, was  so  equivocal  to  the  party  for  whose  sake  he 
was  now  ready  to  betray  the  authority  that  had  appointed 
him,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  had  embarked  in  the 
expedition,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  himself  suspected 
that  he  intended  a  second  treachery,  and,  having  secured 
the  other  officers  fast  to  the  royal  interest,  he  divested 
Monk  of  his  command.     On  this  he  went  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Oxford,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  so 
removed  suspicion  that  he  was  again  employed.    Nothing 
memorable,  however,  was  performed  by  him  then:  indeed, 
the  miserable  appearance  which  those  regiments  made 
at  Nantwich,  where  the  whole  body  were  at  once  routed 
by  Fairfax,  would  induce  us  to  beUeve  that  Monk  was 
indebted  to  Cromwell  for  his  subsequent  abilities  as  a 
general  officer.*     Taken  a  prisoner  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  two  years.    After 
the  termination  of  the  war,  he  was,  by  Lord  Lisle,  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  employed  in  the  parhament  senice 
against  the  insurgents  there.     This  led  to  his  appointment 
by  the  parliament  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  tlie 
north  of  that  island.     But  a  cessation  of  hostiUties,  which 
he  made  with  Owen  Eowe  O'Neale,  and  attributed  to 


•  Monk  was,  properly  speaking, 
an  excellent  soldier ;  but  he  never 
exhibited  the  talents  of  a  great  gene- 
ral. His  abilities  were  most  sig- 
nally displayed  at  sea  ;  but  even  there 
he  was  a  successful  imitator,  not  an 
inventive  genius.  Nay,  his  ability 
at  sea  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  than  (questioned  when,  after 
the  Restoration^  he  took  command 


of  the  fleet  (Tepys,  vol.  ii.  p.  402  d 
seq.j  vol.  iii.  p.  186  c^  seq.).    I  sus- 

Sect,  therefore,  that  in  his  naval  con- 
icts  previously  he  had  merely  acted 
as  a  brave  coadjutor  in  plans  denied 
by  his  co-commanders.  The  impu- 
dence of  his  chaplain,  Gmnble,  in 
ascribing  to  him  tae  victory  at  Dun- 
bar^ is  extreme  (see  p.  39). 
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necessity  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  the  Scottish     chap. 

regiments,  provoked  fresh  displeasure  against  him.     Crom-  ^ ^-^ 

well,  however,  who  found  excuses  for  withholding  com- 
mands to  such  as  Algernon  Sydney,  supported  Monk. 
When  Charles  11.  entered  Scotland,  and  the  Enghsh 
parliament  sent  Cromwell  against  him,  Monk,  who  now 
pretended  to  be  smitten  with  an  ardour  for  hberty, 
voluntered  his  services. 

Some  excuse  might  be  formed,  though,  imder  all  cir- 
cumstjinces,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  would  be  an 
inadequate  one,  for  a  EoyaUst  who,  bred  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  depending  on  a  mihtary  life  for  subsistence, 
accepted  of  employment  from  the  parhament  against  the 
Irish ;  but,  unless  he  had  changed  his  principles,  it  is 
impossible  to  figure  an  apology  for  his  volunteering  his 
services  against  the  son  of  his  late  king,  whom,  upon  such 
principles,  he  was  bound  to  assist  in  recovering  the  throne. 
Cromwell  carried  him  with  him  to  Scotland,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  colonels ;  yet  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  soldiery,  who  remembered  his  former  history, 
could  be  reconciled  to  his  nomination.*  But  he  was  a 
good  soldier,  and  Cromwell,  who  knew  that  he  would  be 
faithftil  so  long  as  he  beUeved  it  to  be  for  his  own  interest, 
continued  him  in  the  command,  while  he  took  care  to 
balance  his  influence  by  men  of  a  different  description, 
that  one  might  be  a  spy  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
otlier.  Having  few  of  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  the 
disposition  of  Monk  was  reserved,  cool,  calculating, 
avaricious,  and,  on  occasions,  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
without  those  passions  of  revenge  and  indignation  that 
commonly  transport  men  into  excesses.  Of  this,  some 
of  his  exploits  in  Scotland,  particularly  at  Dundee,  afford 
a  melancholy  proof.  In  certain  respects  he  did  not  act 
with  that  regard  to  decency  which  distinguished  the  other 
officers.     He  married  a  worthless  woman  of  low  rank, 

*  See  Hodgson's  Memoirs  as  to  this. 
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who  had  a  family  to  him,  in  order  to  legitimate  the 
children  ;*  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  a  naturally  phlegmatic  temper  by  wine.f 

After  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  professed  attachment  to 
his  son,J  though  he  listened  with  no  displeasure  to  the 
remarks  of  his  officers,  that  he  was  fitter  for  the  office 


•  Thurloe's  State  Papers^  vol.  i. 
p.  470,  see  a  note  to  Pepys's  Diary, 
vol.  ii.  p,  182  as  to  her  history. 
Pepys,  on  the  26th  October,  1000 
(vol.  i.  p.  151),  derisively  talks  of  a 
wretched  book  being  dedicated  to 

*  that  paragon  of  virtue  and  beauty, 
the  Duchess  of  Albemarle.*  On  the 
8th  March,  1000-1,  he  mentions 
having  dined  with  'high  company, 
amongst  others  the  Duchess  of  Al- 
bemarlo,  who  is  ever  a  plain,  homely 
dowdy '  (Id.  p.  182).  On  the  4th 
April,  1007,  he  has  this  passage  :  '  I 
find  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  at  dinner 
with  sonr  company,  some  of  his 
officers  of  the  army :  dirty  dishes 
and  a  nastf/  wife  at  table,  and  bad 
meat,  of  which  I  made  out  an  iU 
dinner '  (vol.  iii.  p.  185 ;  see  also 
p.  187).   On  30th  July,  1008,  he  says, 

*  did  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle in  a  dirty  manner,  as  ever.' 
Clarendon,  in  a  passage  which  had 
been  suppressed,  says,  'he  was 
caused,  after  a  long  familiarity,  to 
marry  a  woman  of  the  lowest  extrac- 
tion, the  least  wit  and  less  beauty, 
who,  taking  no  care  for  any  other 
part  of  herself,  had  deposited  her 
soul  with  some  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter.* He  might  have  added — ^from 
whom  she  rescued  it  whenever  it 
suited  her  husband^s  interests  and 
her  own.  '  She  was  a  woman  so 
totally  unac(juainted  with  all  per- 
sons of  quahty  of  either  sex,  that 
there  was  no  possible  approach  to 
her'  (vol.  vii.  p.  383  «.).  hi  another 
suppressed  passage,  the  author  seems 
to  account  for  an  answer  to  Ormond 
by  Monk  being  so  rou^h  and  doubt' 
ful,  by  *  his  having  had  no  other 
education  but  Dutch  and  Devon- 
shire *  (/(/.p.  380  n.  with  text).  See 
Burnet  (UM.  voL  i.  p.  08-168)  as 


to  both  Monk  and  his  wife. 

I  Clar.  Papers,  voL  iii.  p.  622.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  1(566,  Pepys 
mentions  having  been  told  by  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  chamberlain's  secre- 
tary^ that  Monk,  then  Albemarie, 
'  is  grown  a  drunken  sot,  and  drinks 
with  nobody  but  Troutbecke,  whom 
nobody  ebe  will  keep  company  with ; 
of  whom  he  told  this  story :  that 
once  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  his 
drink,  taking  notice  as  of  a  wonder 
that  Nan  Hyde  should  ever  come  to 
be  Duchess  of  York, — **  Nay,''  fiays 
Troutbecke,  *'  ne'er  wonder  at  that; 
for  if  you  "will  give  me  another  bottle 
of  wine,  I  will  tell  you  as  great^  if 
not  greater,  a  miracle."  And  what 
was  that,  but  that  our  dirty  Besse 
(meaning  his  duchesse)  should  come 
to  be  Duchess  of  Albemarle  ?  *  (toL 
iii.  p.  75  c^  seq,)  Pepys,  ^  at  the 
Tower,  found  my  lord  duke  and 
duchesse  at  dinner,  so  I  sat  down. 
But,  Lord  I  to  hear  the  silly  talk  was 
there  would  make  one  mad,  the 
Duke  having  none  almost  but  fools 
about  him.'  Pepys  appears  to  hare 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Monk's 
intellectuals.  On  the  27th  March, 
1605  (vol.  ii.  p.  259),  '  I  find  him  t 
quiet,  heavy  man.'  On  24th  Oct, 
1007  (Id.  p.  398^, '  I  know  not  how, 
the  blockhead  Albemarle  hath  strange 
luck  to  be  loved,  though  he  be  (and 
every  man  must  know  it)  the  heaviest 
man  in  the  world,  but  stout  and  ho^ 
nest  to  his  country.'  But  see  for  a 
picture  of  Monk's  reputed  character, 
vol,  ii.  p.  117. 

J  Thurloe's  Stale  Papers,  voL  Til 
pp.  387,  404, 411,  435.  Let  any  one 
read  his  letters,  &c,  and  he  will  find 
that  ho  could  cant  with  any  man 
living. 
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than  Dick  Cromwell :  but  no  sooner  was  the  Long  Parlia-  chap. 
ment  restored,  than,  with  the  most  solemn  imprecations,  >-  ,  ^ 
he  declared  his  entire  obedience  to  it  and  attachment  to 
its  cause  ;  yet  there  is  some  reason  to  beheve  that  he  was 
at  least  not  displeased  with  the  insurrection  of  Sir  George 
Booth,  and  had  some  latent  purpose  of  declaring  for  the 
Presbyterian  interest :  but  there  is  no  ground  for  presum- 
ing that  he  had  the  sUghtest  intention  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  When  Booth  was  taken,  and  the  whole 
design  failed,  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  promoting  that 
interest,  and  threatened  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  king's 
emissaries  if  he  dared  to  impute  his  ever  having  favoured 
it.  When  the  parUament  was  a  second  time  expelled,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  be  idle,  but  he  continued  his 
professions  to  the  members  on  the  one  hand,  while  he 
tried  to  gain  the  Presbyterians  on  the  other.  To  no  man 
did  he  ever  express  his  intention  of  restoring  the  exiled 
family,  nor,  from  all  his  conduct,  are  we  entitled  to  infer 
that  he  ever  entertained  it  till  the  course  of  events 
naturally  led  him  into  such  a  measure.  But  he  had 
originally  served  the  king,  and  suffered  as  one  of  his 
adherents ;  many  of  his  relations  had  been  of  that  party ; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  have  had  a  rivalship  witli  Lam- 
bert, great  offers  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  him  if  he 
would  bring  over  his  army  to  the  royal  interest.  This, 
however,  he  felt  to  be  altogether  beyond  his  power  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Cromwell :  great  part  of  the  soldiery,  and 
almost  all  the  officers,  being  of  an  opposite  interest,  would 
have  spumed  at  the  idea;  the  others  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  administration  of  Scottish  affairs 
would  have  hailed  the  opportunity  of  humbling  him; 
and,  as  Cromwell  could  not  have  been  many  days  ignorant 
of  the  attempt,  he  would  probably  have  been  sent  a 
prisoner  to  England.  Now,  however,  he  determined  to 
oppose  Lambert ;  and  the  Cavahers,  since  the  divisions  of 
their  enemies  were  the  things  most  to  be  desired,  were  na- 
turally inspired  with  hope  from  such  an  occurrence.     The 
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CHAP.    Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  could  not 
^   ^f^'   ^  fail  also  to  be  pleased  at  such  an  event ;  and  as,  while,  on 


the  one  hand,  Lambert  and  his  coadjutors  enraged  part  of 
his  officers  by  attempting  to  displace  them,  he  not  only 
retained  those,  but  began  to  new-model  his  army  by  dis- 
missing as  many  of  the  sectarian  officers  and  soldiery  as 
he  conveniently  could,  and  encouraged  the  Presbyterians, 
a  general  idea  prevailed  amongst  that  body,  not  only 
in  Scotland  but  throughout  England,  that  he  meant  to 
favour  their  interest.  The  party  who  had  obtained  the 
power  in  England,  jealous  of  him,  sent  down  Colonel 
Cobbett  to  counteract  his  influence  with  the  troops ;  but 
he  had  prepared  matters  so  well  as  to  be  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  authority  which  had  been  devolved 
upon  him  by  parUament  to  arrest  Cobbett  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  scheme,  while  he  daily  organised  the  army  to 
qualify  it  for  the  part  which  he  intended  it  to  act,  and  at 
the  same  time  continued  his  protestations  that  he  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  restore  the  parUament,  that  it  might 
establish  a  pure  repubhc.  He  also  sent  letters  to  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert,  and  Lenthall,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  and  professed  a  resolution  to  stand 
by  the  parliament,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
prosecute  their  just  cause,  which  God  had  particularly 
owned — calling  heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  no  further 
ends  than  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  authority, 
the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  the  defence  of  godliness  and  godly  men,  though  of 
different  opinions.  Every  day  he  strengthened  his  power, 
each  party  behoving  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  their  views ;  but,  while  he  declared  he  had 
received  a  call  from  heaven  and  earth  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment, he,  with  solemn  imprecations,  continued  his  profes- 
sions to  the  parliament  and  the  commonwealth.  Alarmed 
Lambert  by  his  mcasurcs,  Lambert  determined  to  march  against 
thebordera  him,  and,  could  that  officer  have  raised  the  necessary 
jj^^**"  supplies,  he  might  at  once  have  reduced  him  to  obedience ; 
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but  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  pay  of  the  army  was  chap. 
in  great  arrear  ;  the  people,  disgusted  at  the  lawless  pro-  ^  ^f^_ 
ceediiigs  of  the  military,  determined  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tion of  parhament  not  to  pay  taxes,  and  were  roused  to 
still  greater  indignation  by  the  attempt  to  levy  impositions 
by  force,  and  to  Uve  at  free  quarters ;  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, acting  upon  the  principle  taught  them  to  disobey 
authority,  fell  oflF  from  their  leaders ;  Lawson,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  parliament  to  supersede  Montague  (sus- 
pected of  favouring  Booth's  enterprise)  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  steadily  declared  for  the  power  that  appointed 
him,  and  entered  the  Thames ;  Hazlerig  and  Morley  ob- 
tained possession  of  Portsmouth ;  and  when  Lambert 
marched  towards  Scotland  with  an  army  in  which  he 
could  not  confide,  the  regiments  in  the  city  returned  to 
their  obedience  to  the  parhament,  and  Desborough's, 
which  was  sent  against  them,  joined  those  it  was  ordered 
to  oppose.  The  same  part  was  acted  by  the  troops  that 
were  despatched  against  Hazlerig  and  Morley,  who 
marched  into  the  capital.* 

Monk,  afraid  of  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  army  Monk's  ne- 
in  England,  despatched  three  of  his  officers,  Cloberry,  ^^^^m- 
Wilkes,  and  Knight,  to  compromise  matters  with  them.  ^«^»  ^^' 
These  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  the  government 
should  be  settled  in  a  commonwealth,  without  a  king  or 
other  single  person,  or  a  House  of  Lords ;  that  a  parhament 
should  be  called  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  the  military  officers  should  determine  on  the 
quahfications   of  the  electors;    that  there  should  be  a 
general  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  that  he  should  have 
part  of  the  money  which  had  been  destined  for  the  troops, 
and  be  himself  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  nomi- 
nating mihtary  officers.      But,  ere  the  terms  could  be 

*  Gumhle' B  Life  of  Moncke'fVnce  I  ner's  Life  of  Moncke;    Pari.  Hist. 

Glar.  ITiift,  vol.  yii.  p.  376  et  sea.,  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  14  et  seq. ;  Ai/s.  MS.  Brit, 

particularly  State  Papers,  vol.  iii. ;  Mua.  1610,  No.  173,  4167,  No.  201. 
Ludlow,  ToL  iL  p.  728  et  seq, ;  Skin- 
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CHAP,  announced  to  him,  the  aspect  of  afTairs  had  become  so 
^  ^^'  .  favourable  to  his  views,  that,  alleging  his  commissioners 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  he  refused  to  confirm  the 
treaty.  It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Lambert, 
with  an  army  indignant  at  want  of  pay,  and  destitute 
of  supplies,  advanced  towards  Newcastle.  It  has  been 
thought  that,  had  he  resolutely  continued  his  march,  he 
might  stiU  have  crushed  Monk ;  but,  in  a  falling  cause, 
every  step  is  condemned  as  injudicious.  Lambert  had 
seen  the  efiect  of  a  campaign  in  Scotland  under  Crom- 
well ;  the  Scots,  he  knew,  were  ready  to  join  with  any 
side  against  the  sectaries ;  and  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
was  such,  that  had  he  proposed  to  transport  them  to  that 
country  at  such  a  season,  they  would  have  probably  re- 
volted. Fairfax  had  raised  a  party  against  him  in  York- 
shire, and  thus  interposed  between  him  and  the  South, 
whence,  as  matters  were  there  in  a  still  more  unpromising 
situation,  he  could  not  with  prudence  be  long  absent. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  negotiated;  and  Monk, 
whose  object  was  to  gain  time,  amused  him  with  the  hope 
of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences.  That 
general,  too,  continued  his  troops  at  the  borders,  and 
having  by  his  deep  dissimulation  raised  high  the  hopes  of 
the  Scots,  a  convention  of  estates,  which  he  summoned, 
granted  him  a  timely  supply  of  money,  and  proposed  to 
assist  him  with  20,000  men ;  but  he,  having  a  different 
game  to  play,  declined  the  offer  as  yet  uncalled  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  ;  though  he  intimated  that,  in  the 
event  of  necessity,  he  would  accept  of  it,  and  that,  if  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  would  retreat  to  Stirling. 
Lambert's  Lambert's  army,  in  the  meantime,  destitute  of  pay  and 
S^^hkT-  ^^  necessaries  of  life,  became  perfectly  unndy :  part 
Monk  '  deserted,  and,  on  the  approach  of  Monk,  the  remainder 
toSL^  left  him  in  a  body.  Monk  carried  with  him  about  7000 
horse  and  foot,  having  left  a  part  of  his  troops  in  Scot- 
land to  keep  that  country  in  subjection — a  striking  proof 
of  the  deep  nature  of  his  designs,  since  that  country  was 
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now  generally  disposed  to  restore  the  king  on  terms.  As 
Lambert's  force  now  declared  for  the  parliament  and 
joined  Monk,  he  proceeded  south  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  making  at  every  step  the  most  solemn 
professions  for  the  Commonwealth.  Hazlerig  was  his 
great  encourager,  and  he  is  severely  censured  by  his  own 
party  for  having  been  so  easily  deceived  ;  but  whoever 
will  attend  to  the  imprecations  which  Monk  made  on 
himself  and  his  family  if  he  did  not  prove  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  will  not  be  so  much  surprised 
at  Hazlerig's  simplicity.* 

Lord  Fairfax  now  desired  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Fair&x. 
king ;  but  he  had  not,  on  that  account,  altogether  for- 
gotten his  principles.  No  plan  of  government  that  had 
yet  been  suggested,  in  the  form  of.  a  commonwealth, 
could  promise  stabiUty  or  security;  and  amid  so  many 
clasliing  interests,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  miUtary, 
such  a  constitution  was  not  likely  to  be  established.  The 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  therefore,  might  justly  appear 
to  be  the  only  practicable  way,  in  the  present  posture 
of  afiairs,  of  obtaining  a  permanent  settlement.  And  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  if  Charles  were  restored 
upon  conditions  required  by  the  public  safety,  he  would 
be  deterred  by  the  example  of  his  father  from  similar 
attempts  to  violate  the  laws.  Fairfax  was  now  attached 
to  the  Presbyterian  interest ;  though,  from  his  past  con- 
duct, (formerly  an  Independent,)  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  he  desired  it  to  be  accompanied  with  toleration.  It 
is  not  unhkely,  however,  that  private  interests  operated 


•  Clar.  St4fi^  PaperSy  vol.  iii.  p.  G28 
et  seq.  In  a  letter  to  Hazlerig,  dated 
14tb  February,  1659-^,  Monk  says, 
*Afl  for  a  commonwealth,  believe 
me,  sir,  for  I  meak  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  it  18  the  desire  of  my 
soul,  and  shall  (the  Lord  assisting) 
be  witnessed  by  the  actions  of  my 
life,  that  these  nations  be  so  settled 
in  a  free  state  without  a  king,  single 
person,  or  House  of  Peers,  that  they 


may  be  governed  by  their  represen- 
tatives successively  :  and  seeing  this 
is  your  principles  also,  or  at  least  so 
held  forth  by  you,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  clashing  betwixt  us*  {Ibid. 
pp.  678-9 ;  Clar.  Jiist.  vol.  vii.  p.  370 ; 
Baillie's  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  437  et  sea. ; 
Nichors2)iViry,MS.;  Price;  Gumble; 
Skinner  ;  Whitelocke,  p.  686 ;  Lud- 
low, vol.  ii.  p.  732  ei  seq. ;  Carte's 
Let,  vol.  ii.  p.  246  et  seq.). 
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CHAP,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  his  mind.  The  Duke 
_^]^  ^  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  royal  favourites,  had  lately 
man-ied  his  daughter;  and  the  imprisonment  of  that 
individual  by  the  parhament,  on  suspicion,  was  expected 
by  the  Royalists  to  exasperate  the  father-in-law,  whom 
the  alliance  was  supposed  to  incUne  to  the  interests  of  his 
son-in-law.* 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Fairfax  ;  and  had  Monk  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  Stuarts  upon  any  conditions  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  his  fonner  associates,  and  r^ard 
to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  have  deserved 
the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  and  of  posterity :  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  he  continued  ardent  professions  for  a  com- 
monwealth, with  an  apparent  view  of  usurping  the  go- 
venunent ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  he  found 
himself  foiled  in  that,  and  perceived  the  instabihty  of  his 
own  fortune,  he,  to  raise  liimself  by  the  assistance  of  the 
exiled  family  and  their  adherents,  surrendered  the  king- 
dom unconditionally,  and  not  only  sacrificed  his  former 
friends,  whose  principles  he  had  professed,  with  impreca- 
tions of  divine  vengeance  if  he  deserted  them,  but  coolly 
sat  as  a  judge  upon  his  late  associates,  for  conduct  which 
he  had  affected  so  zealously  to  admire.  Fairfax,  con- 
ceiving that  he  meant  to  restore  the  monarchy,  had  an 
interview  with  him  in  Yorkshire.  Monk  did  not  wish 
to  lose  that  interest,  and  tried  to  shelter  himself  behind 
his  usual  reserve  ;  but  when  Fairfax  discovered  him  to 
be  a  person  so  very  different  from  what  he  had  antici- 
pated him  to  be,  he  left  him  in  disgustf 
Whiteiocske  At  this  Critical  juncture,  the  design  of  Monk,  in  spite 
rifetwood  of  all  his  oaths  and  protestations,  was,  by  Whitelocke  and 
thJ^i^  men  of  his  stamp,  who  perceived  that  that  general  could 
king.  not  otherwise  make  his  fortune,  believed  to  be  the  re- 
storation of  the  exiled  family  without  conditions.     Lord 

♦  Clar,  State  Paptrs,  vol.  iii. :  see      vol.  vii.  pp.  392, 397  et  seq.  Monkals) 
particularly  p.  ()<>0,  wrote  to  the  West  with  protestAtions 

t  See  Lives  of  Moncke ;  Clar.  Uid.      (Pari.  Hist,  voL  xxii.). 
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Willoughby,  Alderman  Eobinson,  Major-General  Browne,     chap. 
Mr.  Loe,  and  others,  went  to  Whitelocke,  and,  while  they  ^  ^^'  ^ 
confirmed  his  suspicion,  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Fleet- 
wood, and  advise  him  to  send  immediately  to  the  king  at 
Breda,  with  an  offer  to  restore  him  upon  good  terms,  and 
thereby  anticipate  Monk.     Whitelocke  went  directly  to 
Fleetwood,  and  having  stated  by  whose  recommendation 
he  came,  strenuously  urged  that  general  not  to  lose  the 
moment  of  action.     He  argued,  that  it  was  more  than 
evident   that  Monk's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  king, 
without  any  terms  for  the  parliament  party,  whereby  all 
their  lives  and  fortunes  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monarch,  and  his  adherents,  who  were  incensed  against 
them, '  and  in  need  of  repairing  their  broken  fortunes : ' 
that  as  the  inclinations  of  the  Presbyterian  party  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  city,  were  for  the  Eestoration,  as  the 
incensed  lords  and  excluded  members  of  the  parhament 
were  exceedingly  active  for  that  measure,  and  as  Monk 
would  easily  delude  Hazlerig  and  the  rest  of  the  old 
parliament  men,  the  coming  '  in  of  the  king  was  unavoid- 
able, and  that  it  was  more  prudent  for  Fleetwood  and  his 
friends  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  in,  than  to 
leave  it  to  Monk  :  that  by  this  means  Fleetwood  might 
make  terms  with  the  king,  for  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  of  that  cause,  in  a  good  measure,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged;    but  if  it  were  left  to 
Monk,  they,  and  all  that  had  been  done,  would  be  left 
to  the  danger   of  destruction.'      Whitelocke,  therefore, 
proposed   one   of    two   things — that   Fleetwood   should 
either  muster  what  strength  he  could,  and,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  Tower,  send  to  the  lord  mayor  and  com- 
mon council,  desiring  them  to  join  with  him  in  declaring 
for  a  free  parliament,  when  the  city  would  advance  him 
money,  and  thus  enable  him  to  collect  a  greater  army, 
or,  as  the  next  best,  instantly  despatch  a  person  of  tnist 
to  the  king  at  Breda,  to  treat  for  his  restoration.     White- 
locke declared  his  readiness  to  go  with  Fleetwood  to  the 
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CHAP,     field  or  to  the  Tower,  or,  if  he  chose,  set  off  instantly  to 

» ,-1— ^  Breda.     Fleetwood  readily  accepted  of  his  offer  to  go  to 

Breda ;  and  matters  appeared  to   be   concluded,  when 
Whitelocke,  as  he  was  going  away,  met  Vane,  Desborougli, 
and  Berry,  in  the  next  room,  coming  to  speak  with  the 
general,  who  desired  him  to  stay  a  little,  '  and,'  says  he, 
'  I  suspected  what  would   be   the   issue   of  their  con- 
sultation  ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Fleetwood 
came  to  me,  and  in  much  passion  said  to  me,  "  /  cannot 
do  it^  I  cannot  do  it.''     I  desired  his  reason  why  he  could 
not  do  it.     He  answered,  "  These  gentlemen  have  renum- 
bered me^  and  it  is  true  that  I  am  engaged  not  to  do  any 
such  thing  without  my  Lord  Lamberfs  consent.'^    I  replied, 
"  that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  his 
consent  to  this  business,  which  must  be  instantly  acted." 
Fleetwood  again  said,  "  I  cannot  do  it  without  him.''  Then 
said  I,  "  You  will  imin  yourself  and  your  friends''    He 
said,  '^  I  cannot  help  it."   So  Whitelocke  left  him.*  Thus, 
by  a  principle  of  honesty,  to  which  Monk  was  an  utter 
stranger — no  false  oaths  or  protestations  were  scrupled  at 
by  liim — was  Fleetwood  prevented  from  at  least  embark- 
ing in  a  measure  which,  while  it  would,  if  successful, 
have  secured  his  party,  and  even  the  cause,  would  have 
procured  for  him  all  the  glory  so  imworthily  lavished  on 
the  instrument  that  brought  about  the  Restoration, — ^the 
Restoration  accomplished — with  the  ruin  of  every  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  with  such  apparent  zeal  professed,  and 
of  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  so  long  acted  in  concert, 
and  pretended  to  admire.     To  a   feeling    of  integrity, 
joined  to  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  which  he  propelled  him,  must  we  ascribe  the 
despair  that  now  bore  down  Fleetwood  to  the  earth,  as 
cast  off  by  heaven,  and  made  him  vent,  in  womanish 
lamentation,  the  anguish  which  his   sense    of   the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  family,  friends,  and  principles,  so 

•  Whitelocke,  pp.  600-1. 
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deeply  inspired.  Let  us  not,  then,  pretend  to  despise  his  chap. 
despair,  and  picture  to  ourselves  a  weak  fanatic  who,  ^]^'  .^ 
elated  with  temporary  prosperity,  was  yet  overwhelmed 
by  a  change  of  fortune.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
he  was  unqualified  for  a  great  part :  for  men  who  are 
the  best  calculated  to  act  in  a  subordinate  situation,  are 
generally  the  worst  qualified  to  take  the  lead.  So  long 
as  the  powerful  hand  that  uses  them  directs  the  helm, 
they  imagine  that  the  course  is  not  above  their  own 
powers,  and  that  they,  as  the  instruments,  really  perform 
the  business ;  but  when  the  head  is  removed,  they  feel 
their  own  imbecility,  while  men  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  behold  them  as  satellites  of  greatness  are 
not  inclined  to  transfer  to  them  the  respect  which  they 
paid  to  the  deceased,  and  their  own  minds  are  impressed 
with  want  of  confidence  in  their  powers,  now  that  they 
have  lost  the  directing  genius  which  never  interposed 
but  with  efiect.  Ingoldsby  and  some  others,  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  Whitelocke  to  restore  the  king  as  a 
change  that  would  most  probably  happen  :  he,  however, 
declined  to  act  with  them.  But,  says  he,  '  no  quiet  was 
enjoyed  by  any  party ;  all  were  at  work ;  and  the  king's 
party  were  active,  and  every  man  was  guided  by  his  own 
fancy  and  interest :  those  in  employment  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  trouble.'* 

The  parliament  on  its  reassembhng  showed  a  dispo-  Pariinment 
sition  to  act  with  vigour.     But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  exhibited  commensurate  prudence.     Vane,f 


•  Whitelocke,  p.  (591 ;  see  Carte's 
LeL  Tol.  ii.  Lambert  was  expected, 
on  probable  grounds,  to  declare  for 
the  King,  as  well  as  Fleetwood. 

t  Hume's  character  of  ilazlerig 
and  Vane  is  worthy  of  him  and  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  partit/  follows. 
As  to  the  idea  ascribed  to  Vane  of 
his  imagining  that  ho  was  inspired, 
and  that  he  believed  himseli  the 
person  deputed  bj  Qod  to  rei^  over 
the  saints  a  thousand  years,  it  rests 


only  on  his  lordship's  authority, 
which  on  such  a  subject  is,  as  we 
have  sufficiently  proved,  the  worst 
imaginable,  and  is  directly  refut(>d 
by  the  conduct  of  Vane  in  his  last 
moments.  Hume  says,  '  he  deemed 
himself,  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
timeSf — where  did  he  learn  that  such 
was  the  lanpmge  of  the  times  P — *  to 
be  a  man  above  ordinances,  and,  by 
reason  of  his  perfection,  to  be  un- 
limited  and    unrestrained    by   any 


VOL,  m. 
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CHAP,     who  had  ever  been  steady  to  his  principles,  had  latterly, 
^^^'      as  the  only  chance  of  settling  affairs,  acted  in  some  things 


> 


nilos  which  provem  inferior  mortals,* 
Whence  did  Mr.  Hume  extract  his 
information  regarding  this  illustrious 
character  ?  Was  it  fmm  his  own 
lojz:ical  deduction  from  his  own  prin- 
ciples?— as  thus,  the  king's  will  is 
law,  and,  therefore,  his  ordinances 
oup;>ht  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  But 
Vnne  disputed  and  spumed  at  such 
ordinances ;  erffo^  he  was  a  man 
above  onlinances.  But,  says  the 
same  author  in  rcfjard  to  Monk, 
*  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  hard  to 
interpret  that  conduct,  which  ouprht 
to  exult  our  idea  of  his  prudence, 
as  a  disparagement  of  his  probity.* 
Ought,  then,  the  most  solemn  pro- 
testations and  oaths  to  God,  ma^ie 
and  rr'peated  in  everi'  possible  way, 
with,  as  Hume  labours  to  prove,  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  those  to 
whom  they  w(»re  addressed,  to  exalt 
our  idea  of  the  man's  prudence,  not 
disj)arage  his  pwbitv  ?  I,  for  my 
part — and  sorry  am  1  to  be  obligecl 
U)  ^ipi'ak  it — cannot  divine  what  idea 
an  author  had  of  ordinances^  who 
could  make  such  a  defence  of  con- 
duct which  set  every  moral  obliga- 
tion at  deliance.  Even  the  authors 
of  the  ParUamentary  Iliatory^  high 
tories  as  they  are,  say,  in  regard  to 
th<'  ati'Mnpt  by  Price  to  prove  that 
Monk  had  earlv  intended  tlie  Re- 
storatiou — *  Allow  this  assertion  to 
be  true,  vet  the  method  Monk 
took  to  bring  about  this  restoration 
wns  by  no  means  justifiable,  since 
'tis  (M^rtain  it  was  effected  by  the 
broach  of  xnmo  oaths'  (mani/)^  'and 
the  deepest  dissimulation  '  (vol.  xxii. 
p.  8).  (Jumble  savs,  that  Moncke 
was  known  amongst  the  soldiers  as 
honvAt  (reorge  ^fonk.  The  reader 
will  jud^e  how  far  he  deserved  the 
appellation ;  but  I  should  like  a 
better  authority  for  the  fact ;  and 
the  feelings  of  tho  soldierv,  as  de- 
scribed by  Hodgson,  w-ere  very  dif- 
ferent indee<l.  Clarendon  begins  ^vith 
telling  us  that  Monk  bad  been 
noted  for  sincerity,  and   then  pro- 


ceeds to  give  as  strong  a  picture  of 
hypocrisy  as  the  pen  could  draw. 
The  first  he  probaoly  conceive*!  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  please  his  party; 
the  latter  was  consonant  to  his  o\*ti 
knowledge  of  the  man  whom  he 
cordially  believed  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated ty  a  desire  of  raising  himself 
to  the  place  that  had  been  held  bj 
Cromwell,  till  he  found  that  it  was 
impracticable. 

Considering  who  his  wife  was,  the 
following  account  of  her  conduct,  ly 
Ludlow,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  :— 
*  Moncke's  wife  took  special  care  to 
treat  the  wives  of  the  members  that 
came  to  visit  her,  running  herself  to 
fetch  the  sweatmeats,  and  filling  out 
the  wine  for  them ;  not  forgetting 
to  talk  mightily  of  self-denial,  ani 
how  much  it  was  upon  her  husband's 
heart  that  the  government  might  be 
settled  in  the  way  of  a  common- 
wealth* (vol.  ii.  p.  822;  see  Clar. 
State  Prt/)erSf  vol.  iii.).  Price  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  true  trenchtr 
chaplain  in  his  praises  of  that  ladj 
for  her  loyalty,  and  the  use  she  made 
of  it  over  her  husband. 

In   a    note    upon    the    death   of 
Monk,    Hume    eidogiscs    him    still 
further,  while  he  abuses  Burnet  for 
friction  and  malignity,  as  manifested 
in  his  character  of  him.     He  there 
declares  that    Monk  *raay  be  .wd 
to  be  the  subject  who,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  rendered  the  most 
durable  and  essential  services  to  his 
native  country.     The  means  also  bv 
which  he  achieved  his  great  imder- 
takings  were  almost  entirely  unex- 
ceptionable.'     Then    integrity  is  a 
buuble.     *  His  temporary  dissimula- 
tion being  absolutely  necessary,  could 
scarcely  be  blameable.'  So  the'deepe.<t 
protestations,  the  most  solemn  oatLs 
are  scarcely  blameable.      'He  hal 
received    no  trust  from    that   mon- 
grel, pretended,  usurping  parliament, 
whom  he  dethroned ;  therefore,  could 
betray  none.'     What !    did  he  not 
from  th6  parliament  receive  an  ap 


VANB,  LAMBERT,  AND  OTHERS  EXCLUDED  FROM  PARLIAMENT. 


along  with  the  council  of  officers;  but  Hazlerig,  who 
trusted  to  the  protestations  of  Monk,  carried  a  resolu- 
tion for  not  only  excluding  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Saloway, 
with  some  others,  but  even  ordering  them  to  be  confined 
to  their  houses.  This  was  exactly  the  course  which 
Monk,  who  continued  liis  protestations  for  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  commonwealth,  wished  him  to  pursue. 
The  parliament  invited  him  to  the  City,  and  also  to  the 
House  itself,  to  receive  their  thanks  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Speaker.  In  his  answer,  he  declared  that,  among  the 
many  mercies  of  God  to  these  poor  nations,  he  accounted 


CHAP. 
VII. 


pointment  to  the  command  over  the 
forces,  though  not  exactly  so  much 
as  he  desired  ?  Did  he  not  accept 
of  a  place  in  the  council,  &c.  &c.  ? 
and  must  he  not  have  heen  crushed, 
had  he  not  impoj?ed  on  the  parlia- 
ment by  oaths  and  imprecations  ? 
*  He  even  refused  to  carry  his  dis- 
simulation so  far  as  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration  against  the  king.'  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that  he  could  never 
scruple  at  an  oath  against  the  king, 
since  he  volunteered  oath  above  oath 
against  the  Stuarts ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  oath  against  a 
single  person,  which,  as  it  might 
affect  his  otRcers,  who,  in  Scotland, 
had  declared  their  wish  to  see  him 
protector,  he  probably  stumbled  at, 
and  he  assigned  reasons  to  the  coun- 
cil for  not  pressing  the  oath  on 
any  person  that  satisfied  them  (see 
Gumole,  p.  229).  *  I  confess,  how- 
ever,* proceeds  Mr.  Hume,  *  that  the 
Rev.  I)r.  Douglas  has  shown  me, 
from  the  Clarendon  Papers^  an  ori- 
prinal  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerig,  containing  very  earnest, 
and  certainly  false,  protestations  of 
his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man,  and  of  such  plain  manners, 
should  ever  have  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  his  dissimulation  to  such  a 
height.'  The  letter  to  Hazlerig  has 
already  been  quoted  by  us.  But 
what  works  had  Mr.  Ilume  con- 
sidted  when  he  composed  his  History, 


that  he  should  think  a  remark  on 
that  letter  necessar}^  while  the  other 
documents  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which,  as  they  are  in  the  Par- 
liamentary History  often  refeiTed  to 
by  him,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
he  should  have  overlooked,  are  even 
stronger?  Yet  1  do  believe  that  he 
inspected  very  few  authorities. 

Even  Monk's  chaplains  not  only 
admit  his  hypocrisy,  but  laud  it  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  beyond  the 
rules  of  Machiavel  himself  ((tumble, 
p.  24G).  Whatever  men  may  think 
of  an  unconditional  Restoration,  it  is 
utterly  astonishing  that  they  should 
praise  the  instrument,  who  merely 
sought  his  own  aggrandisement,  ^^^r 
fas  et  ncfasy  and  appears  to  have 
only  restored  the  Stuarts  when  he 
could  not  usurp  tlie  government 
himself  (see  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p. 
255  et  seq.  for  a  picture  of  Monk's 
ba^seness).  Hume  ventures  the  length 
of  denying  even  the  avarice  of 
Monk,  which  was  proverbial.  Cla- 
rendon himself  says,  the  highest 
reason  with  him  was  always  profit. 
Pepys,  in  an  entry  of  his  Diary 
(dated  9th  NovemW,  1()0.3)  says, 
that  Mr.  Blackburn  (alluded  to  in  a 
former  note)  says,  *  Do  tell  me  what 
the  City  thinks  of  General  Monk, 
as  of  a  most  perfidious  man,  that 
hath  betrayed  everybody,  and  the 
king  also.'  Pepys,  as  we  nave  seen, 
calls  him,  at  a  later  date,  a  block- 
head, SiQ, 
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CHAP. 


Common 
council  of 
J/ondon. 


th'rir  r^iJrV^ration  no:  tie  Ie&=t :  thit  tie  c.  >rv  of  :r  was  due 

rnariife^Uyl  to  :*:mv/:f  in  siAkini'  h::n,  :h:»u:::h  unworthv, 
a  humble  iriijtmm'rr.t  for  =o  glorious  a  purp^i^ee.  Thai  in 
hi^  inarch  f^^uiL,  the  pe^.»ple  had  everywhere  docked  to 
hiin,  professing  their  desire  of  a  free  parliament,  the 
rerst/^ration  of  the  member?  excluded  in  164S,  the  en- 
couraffement  of  the  universitie:?,  and  of  leaminff.  and 
likewij^  of  a  pious  ministry :  but  that  he  had  assured 
them  that  the  f>arliament  was  now  free,  and  resolved  to 
fill  up  tlio  vacanf'ies  of  tlie  House,  while  it  had  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  its  sitting;  that  the  ministry  and  uni- 
versities would  douljtless  be  sufficiently  encouraged,  but 
that,  as  for  the  expulsion  of  the  members  in  1G4S,  it 
ou;.'lit  to  Ixi  acquiesced  in  ;  and  that  no  one  could  in  any 
estate  b<;  admitted  into  such  an  assembly  before  he  had 
taken  an  ( n^^agement  to  the  government.  He  said  that 
he  mentioned  these  things  to  show  the  disposition  of  the 
people  at  large  trj  assist  them  in  their  grand  work,  which 
Hliould  include  as  many  interests,  excepting  those  of  the 
Cavaliei-s  and  fanatics,  as  possible  ;  and  that,  for  his  part, 
he  conceived  that,  provided  regard  were  had  for  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  fewer  engagements 
exa(:t(;d  the  better.  He  concluded  with  remarking,  that 
h(^  had  no  doubt  of  the  affection  both  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.* 

1'he  common  council  of  London,  in  the  meantime, 
having  lost  confidence  in  the  parliament,  and  become  in- 
flamed against  the  army  for  killing  some  of  the  citizens 
in  suppressing  a  tumult  by  the  apprentices,  declared  their 
resolution  not  to  pay  taxes  till  they  should  be  imposed  by 
a  fi-ee  parliament  duly  elected ;  and  as  if  it  had  itself 
constituted  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  it  received 
petitions  on  that  subject  from  the  adjacent  counties,  while 
they  [)roceeded  to  fortify  the  City.    Every  way  surrounded 

•  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  28  «<  jpy. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  691  <<  «^. ; 
Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  776  et  seq. 
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Avith  difficulties,  the  council  of  state,  which  could  not  re-  chap. 
gard  this  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  defiance  of  the  -  ^' 
existing  authority,  sent  for  Monk,  who  had  just  been 
admitted  as  one  of  their  number,  that  they  might  employ 
him  on  seizing  twelve  of  the  refractory  citizens,  and  in 
destroying  the  new  works.  Far  from  declining  this  ser- 
vice. Monk  instigated  the  council,  as  one  of  its  number, 
to  still  harsher  measures,  declaring  tliat  the  City  would 
never  be  quiet  till  some  of  the  citizens  were  hanged. 
Marching  into  the  City,  he  literally  performed  the  work 
enjoined  him :  but  scarcely  had  he  accompUshed  it,  when 
some  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  party  came  to  lament 
the  measure,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  impolicy.  They 
succeeded  in  making  him  a  convert  to  their  sentiments, 
more  probably  from  the  light  which  they  gave  him  regard- 
ing the  force  of  public  opinion  than  from  the  potency  of 
their  argument  in  other  respects.  But  other  circumstances 
operated  powerfully  on  his  mind.  The  parliament,  though 
it  had  trusted  to  the  protestations  of  Monk,  had  suf- 
fered too  much  already  from  aspiring  generals  to  devolve 
wilUngly  on  him  the  power  of  the  state ;  and  it  had  lately 
become  jealous  of  his  designs.  Endeavours  were  therefore 
used  to  conciliate  the  soldiery ;  a  new  miUtia  was  deter- 
mined on,  and  the  parliament,  therefore,  received  with 
sufficient  marks  of  respect  a  representation  and  address, 
presented  by  Mr.  Praise-God  Barebone,  from  a  great  body 
who  called  themselves  the  well-affected  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  places  adjacent;  in 
which  they  prayed,  first,  that  no  person  or  persons  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  this  or  any  future  parliament,  or  hold 
any  official  situation,  who  did  not  abjure  the  pretended 
title  or  titles  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
late  king  James,  and  of  every  other  individual  who  pre- 
tended to  the  crown  or  government  of  the  three  nations, 
or  any  of  its  territories,  co-ordinate  with  the  people's 
representatives,  as  well  as  a  House  of  Peers ;  and,  secondly, 
that  whoever  propounded  such  a  thing  in  any  meeting, 
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CHAP,    even  in  the  parliament  itself,  should  be   deemed  and 
^]^'  ^  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.*    This  petition  was  pre- 


•  The  petition  presented  by  Bare- 
bone  is  called  by  Hume  a  long 
fanatical  one,  and  sti^atised  witn 
every  opprobrious  epithet  by  Cla- 
rendon :  the  reader  may,  therefore, 
be  gratified  with  the  orijrinal,  as  it 
"will  show  Hume's  idoaof  fanaticism. 

*  AVheread  tlie  jrood  old  cause  was 
for  civil  and  Chnstian  liberty,  against 
opprcjssion  and  persecution.  The  op- 
pressors and  pei-secutors  were  chiefly 
the  king,  hi--^  loi*ds  and  clergy,  and 
their  adherfuts  ;  who,  to  effect  their 
designs,  rniscd  war  against  the  par- 
liament. AV^hereunon,  the  parlia- 
ment, in  defence  ot  civil  and  Chris- 
tian lilxTty,  call  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  to  their  aid;  by  whose 
assistance  the  opprej»sors  and  perse- 
cutors have  been  subdued,  kingship 
and  peerage  abolished,  and  persecu- 
tion checked,  l)y  which  the  number 
of  conscientious  fiiends  to  the  par- 
liament have  lx»en  so  exceedingly 
increased,  that  they  are  now,  by 
God's  assistance,  in  a  far  more  able 
capacity  of  ko«»ping  dovm  their 
enemies  than  tht'V  wert*  in  those 
times  when  they  subdued  them. 
Nevertheless,  so  watchful  hath  the 
restless  enemy  been  to  make  advan- 
tage, that  wliat,  time  after  time,  he 
hath  lost  in  the  iield,  he  hath  endea- 
voured to  regain  even  in  the  parlia- 
ment's council:  where,  because  they 
had  not  the  face  openly  to  bring  in 
the  king,  with  the  former  oppressions 
and  persecutit)ns,  they  shrouded  and 
veiled  themselves,  one  while  under 
a  personal  treaty,  another  while 
nnaer  a  cloak  or  zeal  agiiiiist  bla**- 
phemy  and  here.^y ;  their  endeavours 
being  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  any 
terms,  to  cherish  the  persecuting 
party,  and  to  browbeat  their  most 
conscientious  opposers.  Upon  which 
pretences  they  have,  nevertheless, 
through  tnict  of  time  and  the  un- 
set tledness  of  government,  prevailed 
so  far,  under  the  notion  of  a  moderate 
party,  to  get  the  suhtilest  of  their 
Iriends  into  many  places  of  trust  and 


command,  both  civil  and  military: 
through  whose  countenunce  and  en- 
couragement, albeit  the  parliament, 
npon  good  CTOunds,  voted  the  govern- 
ment by  kings  and  lords  useless, 
burthensome  and  dangerous,  and  de- 
clare very  largelv  for  liberty  of  con- 
stMence  ;  vet,  of  late,  a  general  bold- 
ness hatli  been  taken  to  plead  a 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  govern- 
ment of  king  and  lonls,  a  taking  in 
of  the  king's  son  ;  or,  which  is  all 
one,  for  a  return  of  the  justly  se- 
cluded members,  or  a  free  pjurliauuent 
without  due  qualifications,  whereby 
the  g(K)d  old  cause  of  liberty  anil 
freedom  (so  long  contended  for 
against  regal  interests  with  the  ex- 
pense of  much  bloo<l  and  treasure), 
and  the  assertors  thereof,  will  be 
prostituted  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
w^herein  they  have  prevailed  so  far, 
that,  unless  all  conscientious  pers4)ns 
in  parliament,  army,  navy,  and  com- 
monwealth do  speedily  unite  and 
watchfully  look  about  them,  the 
sword  will  certainly,  though  secretlv 
and  silently,  be  stolen  out  of  their 
hands :  so  also  will  they  find  all  civil 
authority  fall  suddenly  into  the  hands 
of  their  enraged  enemies,  and  a  re- 
turn of  all  those  violences,  oppres- 
sions, and  persecutions,  which  have 
cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
extirpate.  The  serious  apprehension 
whereof  hath  stirred  up  your  cordial 
friends  to  desire  you  to  use  all  possi- 
ble endeavours  to  pn^vent  the  com- 
monwealth's adversaiies  in  this  their 
most  dangerous  stratagem:  and  as 
the  most  effwtual  means  thereunto, 
we  pray,'  &c.  {Old  Pari.  Ilifi.  vol. 
xxii.  p.  94).  The  substance  of  the 
two  points  prayed  for  being  embodied 
in  the  text,  we  shall  not  swell  out 
this  note  farther.  The  reader  will 
see  in  this  the  cau.^  of  Monk's 
apnrt»hensi(ms ;  and,  likewis;e.  in  the 
industry  and  influence  of  Darebone 
to  procure  such  a  petition,  tlip  cau!« 
of  the  ridicide  thrown  on  Lim  bv 
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sented  at  the  very  time  Monk  was  ordered  into  the  City; 
and,  as  it  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the 
House,  his  chief  officers  open-moutlied  inveighed  to  him 
against  it  as  a  '  mark  of  ingratitude  and  indignity  offered 
to  himself;  declaring,  that  the  parliament  would  never 
have  admitted  such  an  infamous  address  with  approbation, 
except  they  had  first  resolved  upon  his  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion ;  which  he  was  assuredly  to  look  for,  if  lie  did  not 
prevent  it  by  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  ; '  '  and  thereupon 
told  liim  of  the  luiderhand  endeavours  which  wore  made 
to  work  upon  the  affections  of  the  soldiers.'*  He  now 
changed  his  tone,  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
parHament,  though  he  still  talked  of  the  wonderful  good- 
ness of  God  in  allowing  the  members  to  return  to  the 
House  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  he  pretended  to 
lament  the  sad  office  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  council,  of  marching  into  the  City  ;  reminded  them 
that  the  ground  of  their  undertaking  had  been  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  a  ground  from 
which — as  he  had  declared  it  before  the  Lord,  angels,  and 
men,  in  the  day  of  their  extremity — he  could  not  depart ; 
that  the  army  must  trouble  the  House  with  their  fears, 
arising  from  their  not  having  actually  disqualified  Vane 
and  the  others  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  allowing 
that  statesman  to  reside  about  town  ;  and  that  as  he  found 
the  whole  nation  was  bent  upon  a  free  parliament,  he 


CHAP. 

vu. 


Clarendon  and  others.  His  unfortu- 
nate Christian  name  barbed  the  sting. 
But  the  language  of  the  petition  has 
none  of  the  cant  of  MonK's. 

*  Moncke,'  says  a  Mr.  Dixon,  whose 
letter  is  preserved  amongst  the  Cla- 
rendon PaperSy  *  la  very  impatient  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament, 
and  begins  to  discover  a  dislike  of 
some  of  their  actions,  peculiarly  that 
of  settling  a  militia  of  their  own 
throughout  the  nation,  which  they 
are  doing  in  very  safe  hands,  but  de- 
clares he  will  positively  acquiesce  in 
the  determinations  of  a  free  parlia- 


ment' (vol.  iii.  p.  000).— N.B.  The 
letter  is  dated  24th  ]^>bruary,  105D- 
CO.  In  ortler  to  sliow  the  masterly 
dissimulation  of  Monk,.  I*rice  — 
who,  with  his  other  biographers, 
praises  every  act  of  perfidy  as  deep 
policy,  and  a  worthy  mean  to  a  pious 
end— says,  that  Monk  told  him  the 
marching  into  the  City  was  *  a  tric;k 
he  knew  not,  but  without  which  the 
business  could  not  have  boon  done.' 
•  Clar.  IJist.  vol.  ii.  p.  400  et  seq.  ; 
see — generally  in  support  of  text — 
from  p.  400  et  scq. 
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CHAP,  trusted  the  parliament  would  immediately  determine  on 
.  ^\^-  .  tlie  qualifications  of  electors — qualifications  which  should 
exclude  all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against,  or  had 
shown  dissatisfaction  at,  the  parliament.  He  particularly 
reflected  on  the  petition  presented  by  Barebone  ;  and — 
aware  that  some  petitions  from  counties  had  been  favour- 
ably received  by  some  members,  though  the  majority 
declared  against  them,  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy  by 
some  other  mode  than  by  tithes,  which  had  inflamed  that 
body — lie  aflected  great  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ministiy  against  the  pretended  designs  of  the  petitioners, 
who  C()ncurn»d  with  Barebone.* 

Soon  after  his  letter   to  the  House,  Monk  went  into 
the  City,  where  he  lamented  to  them  the  duty  which  had 
be(3n  iinj^osed  on  him  by  the  council,  of  adopting  the  late 
ofl'eiisive  measures,  and  declared  his  desire  for  a  free  par- 
haiuent ;    while,  having  got  his  letter  to  the  parhament 
Monk  ffocs  [)rinted,  he  had  it  liberally  dispersed.     The  late  Act  had 
tiimoTifo     completed  the  alienation  of  the  City,  where  the  Presby- 
tii«  City,     t(»rian   interest  predominated  ;    and  now  that  the  inha- 
bitiuits  found  themselves  supported  by  the  chief  military 
force,  Cavalier  and  Presbyterian  concurred  in  manifesting 
(»very  species  of  contempt  for  the  parliament.    '  In  ridicule 
of  that  assembly,  as  if  wasted  away  to  that  part  which 
usually   terminates  the  animal  economy,  they  sent  for 
rinn])s  from  all  quarters ;  and  when  these  fiuled,  they  cut 
])ieces  of  flesh  into  the  resemblance,  and  roasted  them 
])ul)licly  at  bonefires.'f 
iwiand.  Tn  the  meantime.  Lord  Broghill  and  Sir  Charles  Coote 

in  livhmd,  who  had  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Monk,  entered  into  one  with  the  exiled  monarch,  pro- 
mising that,  if  he  landed  on  that  island,  they  would  en- 
deavour to  join  him.     Assisted,  too,  by  Sir  Theophilus 

♦  Pari     IliM.   vol.    xxii.   p.    98 ;  8t<de  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  601  H  /vy.; 

rriic  ;  Ludlt)w,  vol.  iii.  pp.  751, 82;3,  Price  :  Giimble.  Whitelockc,  p.  «V>, 

ft  ^<v.  says  Mouk  hardly  gave  the  6ame  ac- 

t  ('lar.  Ilid.  vol.  vii.  p.  409  ct  seq. ;  count  to  two  men. 
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Jones  and  other  officers,  Coote  surprised  Dublin,  and  chap. 
having  seized  Colonel  John  Jones  and  the  commissioners,  T^  ^ 
immediately  collected  a  large  body  of  horse  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Ludlow,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  when  he  left  Ireland  on  the  second  expul- 
sion of  the  parliament,  he  had  reduced  it  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  was  again  at  Chester,  on  the  eve  of  embark- 
ing for  that  island,  when  news  of  this  event  reached  him ; 
but,  having  written  to  Ilazlerig  to  take  care  of  matters  at 
home,  he  prosecuted  his  voyage.  On  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  he  was  invited  by  Coote  and  his  party  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  ;  but,  as  he  perceived  that  their  object 
was  to  get  him  within  their  power,  he  kept  beyond  their 
reach.  In  these  proceedings,  though  not  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  Charles,  Broghill  and  Coote  acted  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  views  of  Monk,  who  was  early 
anxious  to  get  power  in  Ireland,  and  perceived  that  all 
his  declarations  in  regard  to  his  intentions  of  establishing 
a  republic  had  never  been  able  to  impose  upon  Ludlow. 
Broghill,  Coote,  and  his  party,  finding  that  they  could 
not  secure  Ludlow's  person,  adopted  a  different  course 
against  him.  Having  displaced  all  the  commonwealth's 
officers,  and  substituted  their  own  creatures,  they  trans- 
mitted to  England  a  charge  against  him  of  having  too 
much  favoured  the  Wallingford  House  party,  while  they, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  commissioners.  They  also  declared  for  a  new 
parliament,  and  called  a  convention  in  Dublin  to  advance 
them  money.* 

The  parliament,  jealous  of  Monk's  residence  in  the  Parliament 
City,  sent  two  of  their  members  to  request  that  he  would  ^^Soni^&c. 
leave  it  and  return  to  his  old  quarters.      But  he  was 
otherwise  employed.     Having  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  City  that  he  had  on  the  former  occasion  acted  reluct- 
antly against  it,  he  averted  from  himself  the  odium  of 

♦Ludlow,  vol.  il  p.  781  ei  wy. j  Price;   Pari  Hist,  vol.  xxiL  p.  66 
ei  seq. 
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tlie  transaction,  turning  it  all  against  the  parliament, 
and  obtained  the  authority  of  the  City  for  raising  a 
militia  there.  At  this  time  the  parliament  was  busily 
engaged  in  devising  rules  for  the  new  election.  By  these, 
all  who  had  been  engaged  in  plots  for  bringing  in  the 
Stuart  family  were  to  be  excluded,  while  an  engagement 
was  to  be  exacted  of  every  voter  against  the  exiled 
monarch  and  the  dominion  of  an  individual.  The  Pre^ 
byterian  party,  liowever,  were  now,  generally  speaking, 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  restore  monarchy  on  condi- 
tions, and  the  City  had  formed  that  resolution.  The  ex- 
cluded members  therefore  conceived  that  the  present  was 
the  time  to  demand  their  admission  to  the  House;  and 
whatever  had  been  Monk's  intention,  he  now  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  current.  All  his  protestations 
for  a  connnon wealth  did  not  prevail  with  the  parhament 
to  fonn  the  resolution  of  entrusting  him  with  unhmited 
power  over  the  army  ;  and  instead  of  being  invested  with 
full  authority  to  dispose  of  commissions,  he  was  only 
nominated  one  of  five  for  that  purpose.  Other  intentions, 
which  would  have  annihilated  his  power,  were  entertained. 
His  troops  began  to  be  disaffected,  from  a  suspicion  of 
his  intentions  in  regard  to  a  republic  ;  and  his  influence 
over  them  would  have  been  altogether  inadequate  to  raise 
him  to  the  chief  magistracy,  while  he  had  reason  to  tliink 
that  ])art  of  them  might  revolt  to  their  old  commanders. 
The  new  militia  of  London,  though  it  might  form  some 
counterpoise  to  the  old  military,  was  too  much  affected 
with  the  principles  of  the  City  to  be  made  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  genend.* 

The  secluded  members  having  insisted  on  being  re- 
stored  to  their  seats,  Monk  pretended  that,  for  their 
satisfaction,  he  would  at  his  own  house  hear  what  they 
had  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  he  invited  some  of  the 
parliamentary  leaders  to  attend  a  conference.     The  dis- 

•  Pari.  Hid.  vol.   xxii.  p.  103 j  Price;    Gumble;    Clar.   SUiU  Papertj 
vol.  iii. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  G96. 
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cussion,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  events,  widened 
the  breach,  and  the  deputies  from  tlie  parUament  abruptly  v. 
left  the  meeting  in  disgust.  After  this,  the  parUament 
having  received  notice  that  the  secluded  members  meant 
to  intiiide  themselves,  sent  intelHgence  of  it  to  the  general, 
>vho  answered  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  entertain 
such  a  purpose,  but  that  he  would  send  a  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding.  To  the  disap- 
pointment of  that  assembly,  however,  the  secluded  mem- 
bers, accompanied  with  a  part  of  his  oificers,  took  their 
places  ;  yet,  on  the  very  same  day.  Monk  sent  a  decla- 
ration to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  calls  on  the  divine 
attestation  that  his  only  object  was  the  establishment  of 
a  free  repubUc* 

When  the  secluded  members  returned  to  the  House, 
many  of  the  others  left  it,  conceiving  that  they  sliould 
degrade  themselves  by  continuing  to  sit  in  the  same 
assembly  with  those  whom  they  had  previously  expelled. 


CHAP. 
VII. 


•  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  132  et 
§ea. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  828  et  seq. ; 
W  bitelocke,  p.  G90  ;  Price ;  Gumble ; 
Clar.  Ilist.  vol.  vii.  p.  400  ti  scq. — and 
let  not  the  notes  be  overlooked.  See 
also  p.  401  et  seq.  Monk,  in  a  paper 
whicn  be  presented  at  the  met^ting 
between  the  excluded  members  and 
the  others,  says — *  I  thought  good 
to  assure  vou,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  Godj  that  I  have  nothing  bef'.)re 
mv  eves  but  God's  erlorv  and  the 
eettlement  of  the.-e  nations  upon 
commonwealth  foundati(ms.  In  pur- 
suit whereof,  I  shall  think  notninpr 
too  dear ;  and  for  mv  own  particular, 
I  shall  throw  mvself  down  at  vour 
feet  to  be  anything  or  nothing  to 
these  great  ends.  As  to  the  way  of 
future  settlement,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  impose  anything.  I  desire  you 
may  be  in  perfect  freedom  ;  only 
give  me  leave  to  remind  you,  that 
the  old  foundations  are,  by  God's 
providence,  so  broken,  that  in  the 
eye  of  reason  they  cannot  be  restored 
but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  people  of 


these  nations,  that  have  engaged  for 
their  rights  in  defence  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  great  and  main  ends 
of  the  Covenant ;  for  uniting  the 
I^ord's  name  one  in  three  nations; 
and  also  the  liberty  of  the  people's 
representatives  in  parliament  will 
certainly  be  lost :  for  if  the  people 
find  that,  after  so  long  and  bloody  a 
war  against  the  king  for  breaking  in 
upon  their  liberties,  yet  at  last  ho 
must  be  taken  in  again,  it  will  be 
out  of  question,  and  is  most  mani- 
fest, he  may  for  the  future  govern 
by  his  will,  dispose  of  parliaments 
and  parliament  men  as  he  pleaseth, 
and  yet  the  people  will  never  more 
rise  for  assistance.*  This  is  taken 
from  the  copv  in  Clarendon's  His- 
tonf  {Id.  p.  4 14  et  seq.),  of  which 
Mr.  Hume  had  no  apology  for  not 
being  acquainted  with.  I  wiU  there- 
fore say,  that  if  this  could,  as  ex- 
cusable hypocrisy,  be  justified,  there 
is  no  sucll  thing  as  a  right  or  wrong 
in  human  actions. 
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CHAP.  This  completed  the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  as 
^^  .  the  secluded  members  might,  it  is  said,  have  been  out- 
voted ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  ordering  all  the  resolu- 
tions by  which  they  had  been  expelled  to  be  expunged 
from  the  Journals,  in  appointing  a  new  council  of  state, 
and  nominating  Monk  captain-general  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  British  dominions,  and  Montague  and  Lawson  (the 
first  of  whom  was  justly  suspected  of  having  been  secretly 
engaged  with  Sir  George  Booth)  commanders  of  the  fleet. 
Yet  they  were  not  forgetful  of  their  old  principles.  They 
revived  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  ordered  it 
not  only  to  be  printed  and  put  up  in  the  House,  but  read 
in  every  parish  church.  Some  of  them,  too,  were  for 
retiiiniiig  their  authority  till  they  had  fuUy  settled  the 
nation:  but  Monk,  whose  hints  were  commands,  re- 
minded them  that  they  had  been  only  restored  on  condi- 
tion of  their  calling  a  new  parliament ;  and  they,  finding 
it  vain  to  resist,  entered  into  some  resolutions  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  electors — in  particular,  that  they 
should  take  the  Covenant,  and  having  voted  that  the 
general  sliould  give  no  commissions  to  any  who  did  not 
previously  declare  that  the  war  undertaken  against  tlie 
Long  Par-  late  king  was  just  and  lawful,  appointed  another  parlia- 
armoWed,  nient  at  a  short  date,  and  then  passed  the  Act  of  Dissolu- 
1600^  ^'  tion,  which  put  a  final  period  to  this  famous  assembly  * 
Monk*.  What   were  Monk's  views,   even   at  this  time,  it  is 

impossible  to  ascertain.  He  still  declined  correspondence 
not  only  with  the  Cavaliers,  but  with  emissaries  from  tlie 
exiled  family,  and  woidd  not,  to  his  most  confidential 
friends,  make  any  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts :  f 
but  men  throughout  the  empire  were  tired  of  revolutions, 
and  tlie  majority  despaired  of  repose  under  the  nominal 
form  of  a  republic.     The  grand  struggle  in  former  times 

•  AVliitolocke,   p.   GOC  ;  Ludlow,  toI.  iii.  j   Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  2U 

Tol.  ii.  p.  K*J1  rt  seq. ;  see  Ludlow's  ct  seq.      The   treachery   of  Ashlev 

Lilnral  Xotuws  about  Rt'lufion^  and  Cooper  was  like  himself. 
Mimvkes   Hypocrigy ;     Carte's  LeL  t  Clar.  Slate  Papers,  toL  iiL 

Tol.  ii.  p.  308  «<  «^. ;  Clar.  P^ripcr*, 
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had  been  between  the  prince  and  the  parHament,  which,  chap. 
supported  by  the  popular  voice,  maintained  the  privileges  ^'  . 
of  the  people  :  but  when  the  contest  terminated  in  favour 
of  that  legislative  assembly,  people  beheld  that  it,  invested 
with  the  whole  legislative  power  and  the  disposal  of  offices, 
might  convert  the  public  trust  into  a  fee  for  the  members ; 
that,  however  judiciously  selected,  when  deputed  by  the 
people,  they  could  not  be  depended  on  when  they  were 
no  longer  under  any  control  from  those  who  had  the 
nomination ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  a  new 
representation  would  be  again  spUt  into  factions  for  supe- 
riority, and  tlie  nation  again  convulsed  with  their  growing 
contentions.  The  hcentiousness  of  the  army  had  every- 
where disgusted  the  people ;  and  each  revolution  seemed 
only  to  be  the  precursor  of  another  usurpation.  A  change 
which  threw  down  those  who  had  long  stood  at  the  helm 
was  grateful  to  the  ambitious ;  the  Stuarts  were  loud  in 
their  professions  of  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  people 
and  the  authority  of  parliament;  and  too  many  were 
deluded  by  such  language  into  the  belief  that  the  fate  of 
the  father  would  have  such  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  son 
as  to  deter  him  from  those  unconstitutional  courses  which 
had  brought  a  weight  of  affliction  upon  the  family,  as 
well  as  so  much  misery  upon  tlie  people.  So  infatuated 
were  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  fondly  flattered  them- 
selves that  now  the  victory  was  theirs ;  that  the  Cavaliers 
could  easily  be  restrained  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
people,  of  whose  support  they  did  not  doubt ;  and  that 
the  exUed  family  never  could  be  restored  on  terms  short 
of  those  tendered  to  the  late  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Eepubhcan  party  was  still  strong,  but  it  could  not  state  of 
resist  the  united  efforts  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians,  P'^^*®^'^<^- 
and  it  was  depressed  by  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
The  Cavaliers  were  ineligible  by  the  late  Act,  but  there 
was  no  provision  to  enforce  it ;  and  as  the  Presbyterians, 
in  their  jealousy  of  the  EepubUcans,  favoured  them,  many 
were  elected :  but  numbers  of  those  who  had  resolved  to 
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CHAP,     espouse  the  Presbyterian  interest  sought  the  advancement 
^    ^"'  .  of  their  individual  views,  by  affecting  zeal  for  an  uncon- 
ditional restoration,  when  they  perceived  it  could  not  be 
avoided.     Large  sums  were  expended  for  seats — some 
giving  one  thousand  pounds,  and  others  two.* 

There  is  reason   to   suppose  tliat  Monk  connived  at 
the  election  of  Cavahers ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the 
Restoration  sliould  be  the  most  advisable  course,  he  might 
use  them  as  instnunents  for  promoting  it ;  and,  on  the 
other,  if  he  found  himself  in  a  situation   to  usurp  tfie 
goveniment,  he  miglit  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  dis- 
solving an  assembly  elected  on  principles  prohibited  by 
the  very  Act  which  authorised  it.     lie  now  began  to 
entertain  some  emissaries  from  the  king,  and  gave  obscure 
hints  of  an  intention  to  restore  the  family  :  but  even  these 
were  contradicted  by  violent  declarations   to  the  same 
individuals.     One  day  he  declared  that  he  w^ould  acquiesce 
in  the  judgment  of  the  parliament,  both  in  relation  to  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  another  day  he  told  the 
siuue  i^erson,  *  in  great  passion,  he  would  spend  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  rather  than  the  Stuarts  should  ever 
come  into  England ' — though  '  he  w^as  in   good  temper 
again  the  same  night.'     Yet  *  he  still  persisted  to  protest, 
and  w^ish  his  right  hand  might  rot  off"  if  he  had  the  least 
design  for  the  king,  or  if  he  did  not  oppose  it  to  the  last 
dro})  of  his  blood  if  attempted  by  any.'    It  is  even  alleged 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mazarine 
to  help  him  to  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Cromwell ;  but  every  day  developed  to  him  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  attempt.     His  late  measures  had  forfeited 
for  ever  the  confidence  of  the  popular  paily  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  arrangements  in  the  commands,  it  was  only  by 
keeping  the  army  in  various  stations,  to  cut  off*  mutual 
communication  between  the  different  detachments,  that 
he  could  expect  to  preserve  it  in  obedience.     K  the  popu- 

•  Carte's  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
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lar  party  regained  the  ascendency,  he  was  at  once  thrown 
down  from  his  pre-eminence,  and  the  command  of  the 
military  consigned  to  others ;  if  the  Presbyterian  interest 
prevailed,  then  it  restored  the  Stuarts  without  him,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  the  consequences  of  resisting  the 
measure.  He  had  thus  no  party  to  act  with  to  raise  him 
to  individual  power,  without  recalUng  the  exiled  family ; 
and  the  miUtary  which  gave  him  such  influence  could 
not  be  relied  on.  The  City  militia,  too,  which  he  had 
organised  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  old  army,  felt  with 
their  fellow-citizens ;  the  fleet  under  Montague  was  ready 
to  declare  for  the  king,  and  the  party  at  the  head  of 
aflairs  in  Ireland  had  been  negotiating  with  Charles  II. 
Monk  must  have  been  conscious,  besides,  that  he  was 
destitute  of  those  great  qualities  which  in  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  so  dazzled  mankind,  shedding  a  lustre  even  on  usur- 
pation, but  which  would  not  have  preserved  even  tliat 
individual  much  longer  in  his  guilty  greatness.  When 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  there  will  no  longer 
be  room  for  wonder  that  he  should  have  at  last  intimated 
to  Sir  John  Grenville,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
exiled  king,  that  he  was  anxious  to  promote  his  majesty's 
service,  and  advised  that  Charles  should  leave  the  Spanish 
territories,  lest  he  should  be  detained  as  a  hostage  for 
Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  On  this  return  of  good  fortune, 
Charles  instantly  removed  to  Breda  :  and  now  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  his  situation.* 


CHAP. 
VIL 


•  Mr.  Hume  had  not  the  benefit 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon 
PaperSy  which  is  an  invaluable  re- 
cord ;  and  that  affords  a  considerable 
apology  for  his  misconception  of  the 
state  of  things,  and  the  views  of  the 
leading  men.  The  rising  of  Fairfax, 
on  Monk's  march  south,  for  instance, 
was  viewed  by  the  Royalists  with 
alarm  (pp.  064,  650, 609).  See  p.  660 
et  aeq.  See  also  about  Manchester, 
Hollis,  and  the  rest,  who  began 
instantly  to  cabal,  not  only  against 
the  republican  party,  but  against  the 


power  of  the  crown,  &c.  But  our 
chief  business  is  now  with  Monk. 
Hume  lays  hold  of  a  statement  by 
Gumble,  that  Monk  had  asserted 
Cromwell  could  not  long  have  main- 
tained his  usurpation :  but,  from  all 
circumstances,  we  never  can  believe 
that  the  assertion  had  been  made 
relative  to  an  individual  he  was  so 
deeply  engaged  with,  till  after  the 
Restoration.  Hume  dwells  on  ^  the 
natural  tranquillity  and  moderation 
of  Monk's  temper,  the  calmness 
and  solidity  of  his  genius— no^  to 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


The  war  between  France  and  Spain,  which,  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  two  or  three  individuals,  had,  for  about 


^wet'D  mention  his  age,  noic  upon  the  decline.* 

l^t?^ ***  l^t  U3  bojrin  -with  bis  a^ :  I  would 
ask  nt  what  ag'e  a  man  is  beyond 
ambition.  Hut  what  was  Menkes 
ajr*?  y  —  Fiftv-two !  or  two  years 
younvror  than  Cromwell  was  when  he 
usurped  the  government !  As  to  the 
natural  tranquillity  and  moderation 
of  his  temper,  1  know  not  what  is 
meant,  since  he  never  could  safely 
show  more  ambition  than  he  did. 
See  what  Hvde  (CUarendou)  savs,  in 
a  lettf^r  to  Sir  Henry  linnet  (14th 
February.  KioCMK)),  *of  his  ambitious 
and  acaricioNS  nature^  (p.  079).  *  If 
I  hear  his  character  riprht,'  says 
Lonl  Monlaunt  to  the  kinp  (in  a  letter 
dateil  17th  Februaiy,  1059-1(U30), 
*  he  is  cowtouSy  surly,  and  proud* 
(p.  083).  See  p.  001*,  rt^garding  his 
fear  of  Lambert.  See  how  he  was 
watched  by  Scott  and  Robinson 
(p.  mi).  See  p.  00(5,  about  St. 
John  and  otliers,  whose  conduct  in- 
liuenced  Monk,  as  to  the  abjuring 
the  king  (pp.  (JAMS).  *  Moncke,* 
savs  I^nl  Monlaunt,  oth  Februarv, 
l(io9-(H),  »hath  already  pidled  off 
the  nuu^k,  and  is  clearly  republical, 
and  certainly  hath  acted  the  weakest 
}>art  that  ever  man  did :  he  hath  lost 
all  patiies,  and  now  nms  with  the 


lent  a  spirit  amongst  some  of  the 
nnbilitT,  writes  Mr.  Riion,  (Febru- 
ar}-.i  *  that  I  rt^ally  fear  it  will  turn 
to*  fin  aristiicnicy,  Moncke  inclining 
that  way  Ux\  My  opinion  is  clear 
that  the* king  ought  not  to  nart  ^nth 
the  chun'h,  crown,  or  friends'  lands, 
lest  he  make  my  Lord  of  Northum- 
berland his  equal— nny,  perhaps  his 
superior'  (pp.  (^,  (Wl).  Regarding 
Monk's  conduct  to  the  City  (p.  CSl>), 
T^ml  Monlaimt,  founding  his  reason- 
ing u^vin  the  covetous,  surly,  proud 
tem]H»r  of  Monk,  says,  *  if  this  be 
Ills  natuns  he  will  pn>ye  malleable, 
there  l)eing  none  of  those  humours, 
liow  i)eccant  soever,  but  may  be  rec- 


tified. Tlie  yisible  inclination  of 
the  people ;  the  danger  he  fores*^ 
from  so  many  enemies ;  his  particu- 
lar pique  to  I>arabt?rt ;  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  ^Vnabaptists  and  sectaries, 
with  whom  I  may  now  join  the  CV 
tholics ;  the  want  of  money  to  ron- 
tinue  standing  armies  ;  the  divinons 
of  the  chief  officers  in  tliase  respec- 
tive armies ;  the  advisors  of  tnojse 
near  him, — I  mean  C'lobcrry  and 
Knight,  whom  I  hear  as  well  of  a*  of 
the  former;  the  admonitions  daily 
given  him  by  Mr.  Annesley  and  Al- 
dermnn  Robin.son,  unless  (lod  has 
fed  him  for  the  slaughter,  cannot  but 
move  him  to  return  to  assist  the  go- 
vernment he  was  bom  under,  md 
trAicA  he  allowed  to  he  the  best  tmJtr 
the  greatest  tyrant'  (p.  (583).  See 
about  Monk's  '  bitter  speech  against 
monarchy,'  to  the  secluded  members 
(p.  C8vS)'.  See  Lady  Willoughbr'a 
Letter  to  Hyde,  about  the  apprc«ch- 
ing  elections  (p.  (.V^O),  dated  24th 
February.  *Tne  disc4mtented  pe^ 
sons  here,'  writes  Mr.  LHxon  on  the 
same  day,  after  the  return  of  the  se- 
el udtnl  members,  *  (such  as  Ilazle- 
rig,  Scott.  Robinson,  and  others),  are 
not  >\'ithout  their  designs  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings  of  our  new  go- 
vernors, and  to  that  end  haye  alreMy 
joined  with  the  officers  of  the  ol5 
army,  and  intend  this  yery  night  to 
make  proposals  to  Monc£e  for  re- 
establi>hing  of  the  protector  again, 
as  being  the  only  expedient  they  can 
find  to  save  themselyea  from  ruin,' 
&c.  ( pp.  089.  090).  See  aleo  Monk'a 
de.<«ire  to  diissolye  the  parliament 
because  it  was  for  establishing  a 
new  militia.  See  about  Monk'A 
supposed  designs,  p.  001 ;  see  also 
the  temper  of  his  officers,  p.  002: 
see  also  about  his  designs,  p.  OOS. 
I^mbert  petitioned  for  leave  to 
transport  himself  beyond  seas :  *  yet, 
after  all  this,  many  believe  that  be 
i\nll  be  able  to  make  a  bustle,  and 
that  the  Rump  loye  him  much  bet- 
ter, and  will  trust  him  more  than 
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thirty  years,  cost  a  prodigal  waste  of  lives  and  treasure, 
was,  soon  after  the  late  protector's  death,  terminated  by 
tlie  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Spain,  by  the  united  efforts 
of  France  and  England,  was  at  last  reduced  so  low,  that 
the  French  minister  did  not  escape  censure  for  sacrificing 
his  master's  interest  to  the  importunity  of  the  queen- 
mother.  But  the  death  of  Cromwell  had  materially  altered 
the  aspect  of  affairs  :  as  it  was  he  who  had  entered  into 
the  war,  so  the  parUament  might  conclude  a  peace  and 
adopt  measures  for  compelling  France  to  concur.  By 
the  possession  of  Dunkirk,  the  road  was  open  into  the 


CHAP. 

vu. 


they  "will  do  Monk.  Eyery  day 
produces  some  manifesto  sent  up  to 
Moncke  for  a  full  and  free  parlia- 
ment/ &c.  (p.  C96).  *  All  I  can  say 
of  Moncke/  writes  Mr.  Barvvick  to 
the  king,  March  10,  is,  *  that  no 
means  are  left  imattempted  which 
come  within  the  power  of  my  friend  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  former  reso- 
lution only  to  move  along  with 
Moncke,  aoout  the  heginning  of  this 
week  he  pressed  him  with  all  the 
arguments  he  could,  both  from  neces- 
Mty,  honour,  and  interest;  and  he 
put  him  to  such  a  stand  with  them, 
as  he  only  replied  he  would  consider 
of  it,  and  tell  more  of  his  mind  here- 
after. And  again,  on  Wednesday, 
upon  occasion  of  the  Remonstrance, 
he  declared  himself  to  my  friend 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  parliament,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  your  majesty  and  the  House  of 
Lords  Tand  yet  yesterday  he  told  him^ 
in  great  passion,  he  70ould  sjyend  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  rather  than  the 
Stuarts  should  ever  come  into  England. 
Though  I  hear  from  other  hands  he 
was  in  a  good  temper  again  the  same 
night'  (p.  605).  See  p.  098,  about 
the  army,  &c.,  and  Monk.  See 
what  Monk  intended  by  a  free  par- 
liament, and  how  Hyde  only  relied 
on  his  declaring  for  the  king  even  on 
March  17th,  in  consequence  of  Fair- 
fax and  Rossiter  having  risen  (p.  701 ). 
See  following  page,  about  parties, 
&c.    One  of  the  king's  friends,  under 


the  feigned  name  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
writes  to  the  king,  on  the  19th 
March,  that  Montague  had  declared 
for  him,  as  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
nation;  and  then  says,  'Monk  still 
persists  to  protest,  and  wish  his  right 
hand  may  rot  off  if  he  has  the  least 
design  for  the  king,  or  if  he  do  not 
oppose  it  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  if 
attempted  by  any*  (p.   703).     See 

?.  704  et  sen.y  particularly  pp.  738, 
39  ;  see  also  Thurloe's  State  Pa- 
perSy  vol.  vii.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
conceive  that  there  can  be  no  great 
doubt  that  Monk  was  carried  by 
the  stream,  and  only  detennined  on 
the  Restoration  when  he  could  not 
raise  himself  to  the  chief  power. 
Manchester,  and  others  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  who  profess*>d  much 
for  the  king,  intended  to  bind  him 
down  so  fast,  that  he  should  not  bo 
permitted  to  write  a  letter,  or  ap- 
point a  kitchen-boy,  without  their 
consent  (p.  705).  See  also  p.  728, 
and  elsewhere,  for  Fairfax.  Tho 
truth  is,  that  in  the  temper  of  tho 
nation,  the  Restoration  could  not  bo 
avoided;  but  it  might  have  been 
effected  on  certain  conditions.  See 
Price,  as  to  Monk's  continued  pro- 
testations for  a  commonwealth,  and 
the  views  of  the  Presbyterian  party; 
and  as  to  Monk,  Clar.  Ibid.  See 
noto  xxi.  to  vol.  i.  of  Laing's  History 
relative  to  the  story  told  by  Locke 
of  Monk's  intrigue  with  Mazarine. 
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French  territory,  and  a  cooperation  with  the  Huguenots, 
or  IVotestants  of  that  country,  might  soon  paralyse  the 
French  government.  Charles  went  to  the  treaty,  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  potentates  in  recovering  his  thrOne, 
as  the  cause  of  kings  :  but,  as  his  prospect  of  regaining 
it  was,  by  the  defeat  of  Booth's  insurrection,  deemed  hope- 
loss,  his  reception  was  cold,  while  that  of  Lockhart,  the 
Englisli  ambassador,  was  attended  with  a  respect  which 
had  never  been  shown  to  the  representative  of  any  mon- 
arch. Though  the  pope  had  talked  of  tlie  deep  concern 
which  it  gave  him  to  see  the  death  of  the  late  king  un- 
revenged,  and  declared  that  he  would  use  his  fatherly 
interest  in  uniting  the  different  monarchs  to  re-assert  the 
right  of  the  exiled  family,  as  in  a  cause  which,  being 
directed  against  a  successful  example  of  revolt  in  subjects, 
it  became  all  sovereigns  to  maintain* — so  little  sympathy 
did  the  fate  of  that  family  excite,  that  the  queeu-mother 
of  England,  so  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  French  king, 
was  scarcely  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  nay, 
her  (laughter  was,  on  one  occasion,  obhged  to  keep  her 
bed  from  want  of  fuel  to  warm  her  apartment :  even  the 
catholic  king  himself,  it  is  believed,  would,  to  accomplish 
his  own  ends  in  regard  to  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  have 
detained  as  a  prisoner  a  brother-prince  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  his  territories.  When,  however,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  his  restoration,  and  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  any  attenii)t  to  detain  him,  they  were  all  sufficiently 
loud  in  expressing  their  joy  and  in  proffering  him  their 
services,  f 

Some  of  the  Presbyterians  took  the  alarm  at  the  idea 
of  a  restoration,  and  the  great  body  were  still  zealous  for 
rigorous  terms ;  but,  tis  in  one  thing  they  all  concurred  — 
hatred  of  the  sectaries,  on  this  was  founded  the  hope  of 
the  Cavaliers.  The  Republicans,  or  sectaries,  perceiving 
that  all  would  be  lost  if  they  did  not  immediately  act, 

♦  Clar.  HiM.  vol.  vii.  p.  124  rf  seq.       State  Papers,  vol.  iii. ;  Ze  Siede  de 
t  Cliir.  llUt.  vol.  vii.  p.  330  et  seq, ;      LouU  -Y/  V. 
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were  in  the  highest  state  of  commotion ;  and  the  troops    chap. 
began  to  be  everywhere  affected  with  the  spirit  of  mutiny,  .    ^]^'  _ . 
when  Lambert,  having  escaped  from  the  Tower,  to  which  Lambert 
he  had  been  committed  in  consequence  of  having  sur-  locuroo^- 
rendered  himself,  instantly  endeavoured  to  set  himself  at  <ie^^»*«^ 
their  head.     Prompt  measures  alone  saved  Monk.     In- 
goldsby,  w^ho  seems  to  have  been  latterly  treated  coldly 
by  Cromwell,*  and  was  ever  ready  to  affect  tlie  utmost 
zeal  for  the  party  that  was  uppermost,  was  sent  against 
him,  and  overtook  him  before  he  could  raise  more  than 
foiu*  troops.     Perceiving  themselves  to  be  overpow^ered 
with  great  superiority  in  numbers,  one  of  the  troops  de- 
serted, and  Lambert,  along  with  Okey,  Axtle,  and  Creed, 
was  taken  prisoner.     Overton,  partly  from  the  activity  of 
Fairfax,  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  disaffection  among 
his  troops,  to  surrender  the  command  of  HuU.f 

When  the  parhament  met,  the  Lords  were,  in  spite  of  Kew  pmv 
a  promise  made  by  Monk  to  exclude  them,  allowed  to  JjfeJ^ts"^ 
take  their  scats  in  the  Upper  House,  w^hen  they  chose  the  -^p^^  26, 
Earl  of  Manchester  as  their  Speaker :  tlie  Commons  chose 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone.    Both  Houses  confirmed  Monk's 
commission  of  captain-general ;  and  the  members  emulated 
each  other  in  expressing  abhorrence  at  tlie  execution  of 
the  late  king,  and  in  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  Cromwell 
This  was  a  prelude  to  the  Eestoration,  though  nothing 
was  said  about  it;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  strong  party  who  were  inclined  to  restore 
monarchy  on  rigorous  terms  only ;  but  Monk,  who  was 
detennined  to  make  his  own  fortune  without  regard  to 
any  party,  and  who  well  knew  that  conditions  for  himself 
would  expose  him  to  jealousy  from  the  king  and  his 
immediate  advisers,  while  leaving  all  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  prince  would  bind  him  to  his  interest,  had  already 
concluded  matters  with  Charles,  without  specifying  con- 

•  Thnrloe'e  State  Paperg,  vol  Tii.      Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  858-.50, 876,877  ; 
p.  365.  Price  ;  Gunible ;  Skinner, 

t  Clar.  Sid,  voLTii.  p.  427  e(  seq. ; 

n  n  2 
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CHAP,     ditions  either  for  his  country  or  himself.     He  therefore 
_^^}'  ^  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  Sir  John  GrenviUe 
was  at  the  door,  desirous  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  king, 
when  orders  were  given  for  his  immediate   admission. 
Letter  and  Grcnville  delivered,  along  with  the  letter,  a  declaration 
byCharic«  from  Charlcs,  in  wliich  he  professed  great  regard  for  the 
^-  privileges   of  parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  people; 

professed  a  general  amnesty  to  all  persons  but  such  as 
should  be  excepted  by  parliament  itself;  promised  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  his  consent  to  any  Act  that  parliament 
might  deem  necessary  to  secure  it;  and  assured  them 
that  he  would  leave  it  to  parliament  to  determine  about 
the  sale  and  the  alienation  of  the  church  lands ;  while  he 
promised  to  the  soldiers  not  only  all  their  arrears,  but  a 
continuance  of  their  pay.  To  quicken  their  motions,  he 
also  intimated,  what  was  unfounded,  that  he  had  assurances 
of  aid  from  foreign  princes,  but  that  he  was  disposed  to 
decline  it  in  confidence  of  their  affections.  This  assembly, 
however,  was  not  so  carried  away  by  the  occasion  as  not 
to  think  of  conditions ;  and  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
himself  moved  the  Commons  to  take  them  into  considera- 
tion :  but  Monk  interposed,  telling  them  the  troops 
could  not  be  depended  on  during  the  delay  of  a  treaty ; 
and  as  they  dreaded  the  second  ascendency  of  the  repub- 
licans on  the  one  hand,  and  perceived,  on  the  other,  that 
Monk  would  in  all  probability  succeed  in  restoring  the 
king  without  them,  while  they  were  also  apprised  that  he 
was  intimating  to  tlie  king  what  fell  from  individual 
members,  and  each  apprehended  not  only  the  loss  of 
favour,  but  possibly  the  royal  vengeance,  they  dropped 
the  opposition.  Charles  was  therefore  proclaimed,  and 
arrangements  were  instantly  made  for  his  unconditional 
restoration.* 
ChHries'a         Moutaguc  was  dispatchcd  to  bring  him  over,  and  he 

restoration. 

*  Pari  Hid.  vol.  xxii.  p.  210  low,  vol.  ii.  p.  875;  Price;  Gumble; 
et  seq, ;  Clar.  Staie  Papersy  vol.  iii. ;  Skinner ;  Carte's  Let.  voL  ii. ;  Bur- 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  431  et  seq,;  Lud-      net's  Hid.  of  his  Own  Times. 
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returned  to  England  amid  a  general  demonstration  of  joy ;    chap. 
but  the  Presbyterians  were  ere  long  taught,  by  oppression,  ..,'„<. 
not  to  rejoice  over  the  humiliation  of  the  Eepublicans.    No  Proclaimed 
idea  was  ever  more  erroneous  than  that  Charles  and  his  s. 
friends  acted  mercifully  towards  their  adversaries,  as  they 
proceeded  as  far  as  they  durst,  and  even  pursued  by 
assassins  some  of  those  who  had  sought  refuge  in  foreign 
climes.*     His  own  open  encouragement  of  every  species 
of  profligacy  reflects  disgrace   on   the   age   that   could 
tolerate  it.     His  violation  of  the  law,  and  designs  against 
religion,  evince  that  he  had  not  profited  by  experience. 


•  Ludlow,  voL  iii.  See  in  Price 
a  proof  of  hypocritical  cant  by 
Monk  after  the  Kestoration,  p.  101. 
*  When  I  came  to  him/  Pays  l*rice, 
'  I  kneeled  to  JUm^  andkmed  his  hands,^ 
(Had  he  been  ^  a  man  of  such  plain 
manners'  as  Hume  represents  him, 
would  his  chaplain  have  used  this 
ceremony  ?)  '  He  took  me  up,  emd 
was  pleased  to  speak  some  kind  words 
to  nie;  but,  in  speaking,  broke  into 
tears,  saying  these  words :  **  No,  Mr. 


Price,  it  was  not  I  that  did  this; 
vou  know  the  jealousies  that  were 
liad  of  me,"  (how  could  it  bo  other- 
wise, considering  his  false  protesta- 
tions ?)  '^  and  the  oppositions  against 
me.  It  was  God  alone  who  did  it : 
to  him  be  the  glory,  whose  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power,  over  this  and 
all  governments.  *  Compare  this 
with  his  blasphemous  addresses  to 
the  Long  Parliament. 
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of  the  PlantoganetH,  i.  180  note.  Im- 
pn.'Hsment8,  179,  180.  Ruin  of  an 
army  sent  to  nupport  the  i>alatinate, 
361.     Cabals  in  the,  iii.  513 


/  itiiiL  -aif.  z.  5 1^     Lor:  Cl»?fi- 
iiir'»  Ac^riicii:   zt  t..    117  ■•.•■c.     Tzjt 

-if  '-'JlUli-fZtf.   4h  7 

Aaij  "i^  Irak:,  ij^aaci^fti.  iL  SIS.  S3y. 

>^  I^-'.imi 
A-ma.  ZatI   id  il*  izii*^  :■:•   .-•t^ir 

7:aw^-j.a  nf  ii^  r-rrsrc  ;V  li*  Qsr^a 

Ari-=^  r-riiu'i*-  *:c  dL  Htstt  \TL,  iL* 
ArniiL-*.  "jtxrr--    ;€    tie    Six.    pfciszj 

:!f  ra-'Li=r;c:.  317.      Krtolm.n     f 

z*-.-m*Ti  zf'.Zjt,  11.  2».'5 " 
Arri^r^s.  "rir  r^ewTa—^ii  f.  r  rrareliiLj 

Ar^ii:*rr.  ti-.    r-f  tiic   CoTr2ar:*r»  :i 

Atiz-ItL  Pi^,cix».  Ar  llUh  p  of  Cart-r- 
:  ZT;.  hi*  :a-r  is  raisii;^  Henrr  IV. 
M  :i'  :b_r--^.  i.  41  .v>.~  His  app^il 
:j  :iT  k'r^  aj:ai=.'<<  th^  prepus^i 
tn=.*fTT»rc.v  'if  thr  ••horvh  prof^^rtyto 
the  ««>»r,  43.  His  sM^ch  against 
TJ^z^i  U.,  176  n<4f 

Anz.  i-L  EaH  oC  *«-nt  br  Charles  I.  to 
the  Tow-r.  L  429.  filtrated,  430. 
Co=£s^i   to  hi»  hoa^e,   4? I.     Com- 


kt-U  tiw  army  of  Charles  L  again>t 

thr  CvTenaaters.  ii.  196 
As..4iam.  assa.<«inated  at  Madrid,  iii.  37S 
Ashley.  Sir  Jacob   (aftenrards  Loidi. 

left  in  command  of  the  army.  iL  316. 

His   examination   taken    before    tbe 

Lords'  ci-^mmittees.  521.    King's  stan- 

dard-br-arer  at  Nottingham,  iiL  8.  At 

the  little  of  Xaseby.  181.     Defeated 

and  taken  pri.<oner,  199 
Assembly.    General   of   1638.   iL    190, 

Dissolved  by  Marquis  Hamilton,  191. 

Continu^^s   to  sit  without  the  roral 

assent.  191.     Its  act,  192 
Assembly.  General,  meeting  «od  acts  of 

that  of  1639,  ii.  203 
Astley,    Serjeant,     committed    by    the 

Lords,  i.  466 
Auldearn,  Montrose's  rictoiy  at,  iii.  201 
Axminster  taken  by  Fairfax,  iiL  194 
Aylmer,   John,   afterwards    Bishop    of 

Lon  Ion,  his  remarks  on  tbe  state  of 
justice  in  his  time,  quoted  i.  227 
note.     His  defence  of  female  gorero* 
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ment  against  Knox's  'First  Blast/ 
230 
Ayscue,  Sir  G.,  reduces  Barbadoes  for 
the  Commonwealtb,  iii.  423.  Attacks 
De  Ruyter,  434.  Laid  aside  by  the 
parliament,  435 


BABINGTON    CONSPIRACY,    the, 
i.  162 

Bacon,  Sir  N.,  his  severe  remarks  on 
the  corrupt  judges  of  his  time,  i.  %5 
note.  His  use  of  the  word  '  benevo- 
lence,' 192  note.  His  proposal  of  a 
triennial  visitation  by  commissioners, 
227,  228 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  servility  to  James  I., 
i.  267.  Bogs  the  chancellorship,  267, 
268.  His  romarkM  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  farm-houses,  26.  His 
speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject, 26  note.  His  humanity  and  wit, 
176,  176 

Baillie,  Robert,  his  account  of  the  public 
agitation  and  tumult  in  Scotland  at 
the  introduction  of  the  liturgy  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  166  note.  His  appre- 
hensions for  himself,  167  note.  His 
character  and  attainments,  200.  In 
London,  263 

Baillie,  Lieut.-General,  iii.  199.  Re- 
called from  England  to  take  command 
of  the  army  raised  to  oppose  Mon- 
trose, 200.  Saves  Dundee,  200. 
Charges  his  second,  Hurry,  with 
treachery,  201.  Ravages  Athol,  201. 
Defeated  by  Montrose  at  Alford,  203. 
And  again  at  Kilsyth,  203 

Balfour,  Lord,  of  Burley,  persecution  of, 
i.  319  note 

Balfour,  Sir  W.,  dismissed  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  420.  Exa- 
mination of  him  before  the  Lords' 
committees,  ii.  524.  At  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  iii.  137 

Ballard,  Thomas,  examination  of,  ii.  517 

Bolls,  Queen  Elizabeth's  proclamations 
against.  I  154  note,  160.  The  bull 
issued  by  the  pope  in  the  early  part 
of  herreiffn,  160,  162 

Balmerino,  Lord,  history  of  him  and  of 
his  Either,  ii.  137, 138.  Tried  for  his 
life  by  a  packed  jury,  140.     Found 

fiilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  141. 
lot  to  seize  him  defeated,  173.     Not 
promoted  amongst  others  by  Charles  I., 
403 
Banbury  Castle  taken  by  the  royalists, 
iii.  21 
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Bancroft,  his  impious  flattery  of  James 
I.,  L  247  note 

Banditti,  martial  law  permitted  to  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry  in  putting 
down,  L  33 

Banf^  pillaged  by  Montrose,  iii.  144 

Baptism,  how  regarded  by  the  Presby- 
terians, ii.  150.  And  by  the  Canons 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Charles 
I.,  150 

Bards,  the  Irish,  i.  319.  Spencer's  ac- 
count of  them,  quoted,  329  note 

Barebone's  parliament,  the,  iii.  449 — 
456.  Hume's  account  of  the,  456 
note.  Petition  presented  by  Mr. 
Praise-God  Barebone  to  the  parlia- 
ment, 533.  Quoted,  534  note.  Ap- 
probation with  which  it  was  receive!, 
535 

Bamet,  Battle  of,  i.  9 

Barrow's  sermons,  L  299  notes 

*  Basilicon  Doron,'  the,  of  James  I.,  i. 
294,  301.  Small  number  of  copies 
of  the  first  edition  printed,  294,  30  i. 
Exasperation  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
304,  355 

Basing  House  taken  by  Cromwell,  iii. 
193 

Bastwick,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  Short's 
work  on  Popery,  ii.  72.  Summoned 
into  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
72.  His  sentence,  72.  ^  Cruelly  per- 
secuted, 73.  Accused  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  74.  His  sentence,  76. 
Order  for  his  appearance  issued  by 
the  Commons,  ii.  245 

Bath,  taken  by  Colonel  Rich,  iii.  191.  Re- 
markable exploit  performed  at^  191 

Batten,  Admiral,  his  attempts  to  destroy 
the  royalist  supplies,  iii.  32  note 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  his  defeat  of  the  royal- 
ists in  the  West,  iii  46 

Beggars,  vast  numbers  of,  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIlI.,  i.  24  note. 
And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  30 

Belhaven,  Lord,  his  conduct  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  ii. 
125 

Bellasis,  Henry,  compelled  by  the  Coun- 
cil-board to  apologise  to  Wentworth, 
ii.  62.    ImprisoneKd,  216 

Bellasis,  Colonel,  defeated  at  Selby  by 
Lord  and  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  iii.  97 

Benboe,  Captain,  executed  for  high 
treason,  iii.  416 

Benevolences  abolished  by  Magna 
Charta,  i.  185.  Instances  of  money 
having  been  levied  without  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  185,  186.  Bene- 
volences devised  by  Edward  IV.,  186 
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note.  The  \rord  *  benevolence  *  in 
parliamentary  and  in  common  lan- 
giiapo,  190.  Passage  from  Sir  R. 
Ceinl's  speech  on  a  motion  for  supply, 
191.  A  benevolence  applied  for  by 
Charles  I.,  431 

Berkfloy,  Sir  Robert,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  King's  Bench,  his  support  of 
illegal  measures,  ii.  29,  59.  Cfiarged 
by  the  Commons  with  high  treason, 
and  arrested  on  the  bench,  258.  In 
attendance  on  the  king,  iii.  251. 
His  astonishment  at  the  king's 
hauglity  rejection  of  the  terms  of  tlie 
parliament,  255.  Informed  of  the 
intention  of  the  parliament  to  bring 
the  king  to  trial,  265 

Berkeley  Castle,  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary tn>ops,  iii.  193 

Beniarvl,  Mr.,  Case  of,  in  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  ii.  101.  His 
prayer  re»jH»cting  the  queen,  102  note 

Berwick,  pacification  of,  li.  230 

Bethlem  Gabor,  Vyvad  of  Transylvania, 
joins  the  Protestants  against  the  em- 
peri>r,  i.  836.  Obliged  by  the  King 
of  Poland  to  enter  into  a  truce,  339 

Bible,  the,  permitted  to  be  read  only  by 
certmn  classes,  by  act  of  parliament, 
i.  69,  70.  The  Geneva  translation, 
why  condemned  by  James  I.,  247. 
A  printer's  error  in  the,  punished  by 
the  High  Commission,  ii.  104.  The 
im^wrters  of  Geneva  Bibles  prose- 
cuteil,  104.  The  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Dr.  Walton,  published,  iii.  363 

Bieston  Castle  taken  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians, iiu  199 

Bigot r)',  ef!tH?ts  of,  when  associated  with 
pi^litics,  i.  94 

Bishops'  Courts,  abuses  of  the,  in  the 
14th  century,  i.  49 

Bishops,  Bast  wick's  accounts  of  the 
reverence  exacted  by  them  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  i.  240.  Declara- 
tion and  petitions  asainst  the  order 
of,  ii.  261.  Bill  of  the  Lower  House 
to  restrain  them  from  holding  secular 
offices  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  335. 
Thirteen  of  them  impeached  by  the 
Commons,  336.  Bill  introduced  into 
the  Commons  for  taking  from  them 
all  temporal  jurisdiction  with  the  vote 
in  jnirliument,  404.  Daily  increasing 
try  against  them,  424.  Their  pro- 
testation that  the  parliament  was  not 
a  free  one,  and  that  all  acts  passed  in 
their  absence  should  be  considered 
null,  425.  Impeached  for  high  trea- 
•un,  426.  Episcopacy  abolishcnd  by  an 
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ordinance  of  parliament,  237.  Pro- 
vision made  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  episcopal  clergy,  363 

Black,  Mr.  D.,  his  sermon,  i  297  note. 
Summoned  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, and  refuses  to  acknowledge  its 
judicature,  297  note.  His  reasons  for 
this,  quoted,  297  note.  His  second 
declinature,  298  note 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  his  testimony 
to  the  freedom  of  England  from  tor^ 
ture,  i.  173 

Blake,  Robert,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Lyme  against  the  royalists,  iii.  132. 
Put  in  command  of  tie  fleet  of  the 
Commonwealth,  420.  His  character, 
421.  Pursues  Rupert,  422.  Attacks 
Van  Tromp  off  Dover,  433.  Defeats! 
in  the  Downs  by  the  united  forces  of 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  434.  His 
signal  victory  and  destruction  of  the 
Dut<?h  fleet  in  the  Channel,  435.  His 
successes  in  the  Mediterranean,  476. 
His  last  exploits  and  death,  497.  His 
funeral,  499 

Bloody  Statute,  passing  of  the,  L  67. 
The  six  articles  of  the,  68.  Repealed, 
74 

Bloss,  his  slander  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i.  179.    Arrested  but  liberated,  179 

Bocher,  Joan.     See  Joan  of  Kent 

Bohemia,  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliffe  in,  i.  51.  Death  of  John 
Huss,  and  the  two  parties  into  whidi 
his  followers  divided  themselves,  55. 
66.  War  between  them  and  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  56.  Origin  of  the 
war,  333.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Gratz, 
elected  king,  334.  Action  taken  by 
the  Protestants  at  Prague,  334.  The 
Jesuits  banished,  335.  The  validity 
of  the  election  of  Ferdinand  denieil 
by  the  Bohemians,  335.  Who  tender 
the  crown  to  Ferdinand,  elector  pa- 
latine, 335.  Eagerness  in  England  to 
assist  the  Protestants  in  £>hemi.i, 
336.  Revolt  of  several  states  from 
the  emperor,  336.  Spiritless  conduct 
of  James  I.  of  England,  337.  The 
thirty  years*  war,  339,  340.  An 
asylum  in  England  denied  to  the 
Bohemians,  340  note 

Bolton  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  iii.  99 

Booth,  Sir  George,  raises  a  royalist 
insurrection,  iii.  514.  Suppressed  by 
Lambert,  515 

Borders,  state  of  the,  prior  to  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  l  324.  And  after 
the  union,  325.  Capture  of  John 
Armstrong,  325  note 
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Bothwell,  Earl  of,  his  share  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  church,  i.  289 

Bowyer,  his  cruel  punishment  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  ii.  82 

Bradick  Down,  defeat  of  the  parlia- 
mentary troops  on,  iii.  48 

Bradshaw,  John,  nominated  president 
for  the  trial  of  the  king,  iii.  322.  His 
chann'.ter,  323.  His  speech  against 
the  dominion  of  Cromwell,  471 

Breda^  treaty  of,  iii.  379 

Brentford,  attack  of  the  royalists  on  the 
parliamentary  artillery  at,  iii.  26 

Brentford,  Earl  of,  iii.  131.  Defeated 
by  Waller  at  Cherington  Down, 
iii.  131 

Brereton,  Sir  W.,  parliamentary  leader, 
his  activity,  iii.  48 

Bridgewater  captured  by  Fairfax,  iii.  189 

Bristol,  the  Earl  of,  sent  by  James  I.  to 
Spain,  i.  341.  His  treatment  on  his 
return  to  England,  384,  412.  Re- 
solves to  impeach  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 412.  Himself  first  impeached 
by  the  Duke,  412.  Articles  of  Bris- 
tol's impeachment  of  the  duke,  413. 
The  earl's  impeachment  of  Lord 
Conway,  414.  Encouraged  in  his 
course  by  the  popular  voice,  415. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  431.  His 
servants  corrupted  by  Buckingham, 
431 

Bristol,  town  of,  surrendered  to  Prince 
Rupert,  iii.  65.  Taken  by  Fairfax, 
192 

Brooke,  Lord,  how  treated,  ii.  216.  His 
command  for  the  parliament  in  the 
midland  counties,  iii.  50.  Killed  at 
Lichfield,  50.     His  character,  51 

Buckingham,  Edward,  Duke  of,  the  last 
hereditary  high  constable  of  England, 
i.  166 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of, 
his  parentage,  i.  341.  His  introduc- 
tion to  the  king,  342.  His  rapid 
ascent,  343-347.  His  profligacy  and 
corruption,  347.  His  insolence  to 
Prince  Charles,  348.  Courts  and 
gains  the  confidence  of  Charles,  348. 
Advises  the  prince  to  make  a  journey 
to  Spain,  348.  His  rudeness  to  the 
king,  351.  His  appellation  of  Steeny 
or  Stenny,  352.  Goes  with  the  prince 
incognito  into  Spain,  353.  His  in- 
solent   familiarity  with  the  prince, 

355.  His  alarm  at  intrigues  at  home, 

356.  His  policy,  357.  Induces  the 
prince  to  break  with  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  367.  Their  return  to  Eng- 
land, 358.     The  king's  anger  at  the 
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result  of  their  mission,  360.  Buck- 
ingham listens  to  Preston's  proposal 
for  raising  money,  361.  The  king's 
jealousy  of  BuckLagham  aroused  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  362.  Death 
of  James  I.,  364.  Buckingham  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  his  master, 
365.  Admitted  by  Charles  I.  into  an 
admired  intimacy  and  dearness,  368. 
Conducts  Henrietta  Maria  to  Eng- 
land, 369.  Queries  respecting  his 
offices  and  conduct  proposed  to  the 
Commons  by  Dr.  Turner,  404.  De- 
bates against  the  duke  continued  by 
the  House,  407.  Determination  of 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  impeivch  the 
duke,  who  himself  first  impeaches  the 
earl,  412.  Articles  of  the  inipejich- 
ments,  413.  Buckingham  also  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  417.  His 
endeavours  to  make  the  king  a  party 
to  his  quarrel,  420.  Elected  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge  University,  420. 
His  answer  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  Commons,  421-423.  List  of  his 
titles  and  offices,  424  note.  Mr. 
Sherland's  picture  of  the  duke's 
rapacity  quoted,  424.  The  duke 
charged  by  the  Commons  with  having 
poisoned  James  I.,  425.  The  king's 
infatuation  for  the  duke,  427.  The 
duke's  passion  for  Anne  of  Austria, 

438.  Entangles  Charles  I.  in  a  war 
with  France,  439.  Buckingham's 
insolence  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 

439.  Authorised  by  the  king  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  London,  440 
note.  His  motives  for  the  war  with 
France,  441.  Sails  from  Portsmouth 
with  a  hundred  sail,  444.  Publishes 
a  manifesto  in  his  own  name,  444. 
Attacks  the  Island  of  Rh6,  445. 
Abandons  his  design  and  retreats, 
447.  His  want  of  military  skill,  447. 
Named  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  grievance  of  grievances,  473.  An 
information  filed  i^inst  him  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  but  taken  oflf  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  478.  Reconciled 
to  Wentworth,  483.  Goes  to  Ports- 
mouth to  relieve  Rochelle,  485. 
Assassinated  there,  486.  Pope  Gre- 
gory XV.'s  letter  to  him,  quoted,  538 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, endeavours  to  obtain  the  chief 
command  of  Charles  II.'s  army,  iii. 
414.  Married  to  Lord  Fairfax's 
daughter,  626.  Imprisoned  by  the 
parliament,  526 

Buckner,     Mr.,     Archbishop    Abbot's 
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BcmKtC  Pft^T.  txi«  PszixaaL  eaae  c£  i 
lv7.     QiKCfi    i:2izki«li.'* 

liaT:^*nat^^.  tl^tir  tnl  nzKSkiWft  to  psr- 

hnr^Uj,  ly/ed.  Li*  betitf  in  actzt«So^, 
J.  92  »/>^>.  Hi*  riiyiicftdoD  of  tomi7&. 
174.  His  yrof^jsil  to  <=T>e<t  a  new 
er^on  for  tlu*  eorrecti&n  of  all  abnsM, 
^cc.  226.     Hi<  grcrts  adnlatioa  228 

Buri^naiTb,  Piiiiip.  act*  a*  agest  for  the 
£Lglii»h  gr^remmeDt  in  introducing 
for»rigD  trciops,  L  452.  CozifcsM*  hi* 
agency,  453 

Burlej,  Ca[^ain,  his  mntinoiu  attempt 
to  ivscn«;  the  king  from  the  Isle  of 
AViifht,  ill  269 

Burti^in,  Mr.,  expelle<i  from  his  diap- 
Liin^ry  at  court,  ii.  74.  His  sermons 
&jnMAer*A  s^itious,  74.  Accused  in 
thf"  Star  Chamber,  74.  His  sentence, 
76.  Sent  to  a  remote  prison,  7S. 
Order  for  his  appearance  issued  bjr 
the  Commons,  245 

Byron,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord),  ap- 
jxiinted  Lieutenant  of  the  Tovrer,  ii. 
421.  Kef  uses  to  obey  a  summons  of 
the  Commons,  462.  Attends  at  the 
bar,  463.  Displaced,  471.  His  atio- 
citiffs  in  the  country,  iii.  22.  Created 
Lr^rd  Byron,  94.  Commands  the 
Knglish-Irish  regiments,  94.  His 
procrirdings,  94.  Lays  siege  to 
Nuntwich,  94.  Thoroughly  defeated 
by  Fairfax,  94 


CAKHNARVON,  EARL  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Round  way  Down,  iiL  64. 
HiH  death,  74 
Calderwood,  David,  the  historian,  joins 
in  a  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
James  L,  i.  308.  Punished  with  exile, 
30U 

C'ulixtines,  the  sect  of,  their  teneta,  i. 
r>6 

CiiUrnder,  Earl  of,  enters  England  to 
nNHJHt  the  I^arliamentarians,  iii.  130. 
'i'likes  Newcastle,  130.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  royalists  in  Scotland, 
274 

Ciindns,  the  Scottish,  publication  of  the. 
ii.  149.    Note  regarding  them,  ii.  601 
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..  kis  ifMcdi  totbe 
C^rwifiia   L  419'     Created  a  peer. 
420 
CaTiisIe,  dcfett  of  the  nonraEsU  aX,  iiL 

19* 
Carte,  exaaunatiaii  of  bis  stateamtau  as 

to  Irish  aibira.  n.  Z9-5  m4e 
Caitwiight.  his  stat«fli<xit  of  tlie  xievi 
of  the  Plreabrterxaiks.  L  225  n€4f.  On 
the  En^ish  g^renuBent.  qnoUd.  233 
Casiillift.  Earl  ot  gi^es  boods  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  ii.  218.     Sent  ia 
a   depntatioo    from     iha    Soots   ta 
Chazles  XL,  iii  379 
Cathedral  diurdies.  Pr«ston*s  propocd 
for  confiscating  the  property^  i.  361 
Catholics,  the  persecotinig  statutes  of  the 
reign  of  EUzabeth  against  thMB.  l 
219,  220.     Partiality  of  James  L  to 
them,  24S.     War  between  the  Phh 
teetanta  and  Cathobcs  in  Boheaiia, 
333.      The  Catholics    treated    with 
indulgence  by  the  high  church  party 
in  the  time  of  Chariee  I.,  502.    Bis- 
ings  of  them  in  the  north,  154.    And 
in  Suffolk  and    Norfolk,    155,   160. 
llieir  constant  plots  and  eonspitaoes 
against  £lizabeth*8  life  and  against 
the  goremment,  160,  161,  174.    The 
Babington  conspiracy,  162.     The  ex- 
pected Spanish  iuTasion,  162.    Car- 
dinal Allen^s  book,  162.    Charles  I/s 
encouragement  and  protection  of,  ii. 
38,  43.     Restoration  of  the  pc^np  of 
their  worship,  45.     Intolerance  of  the 
National  Covenant  towards  the  Catho- 
lic body,  175.     See  Reformation 
Cavaliers,  conspiracy  of  the,  iii.  513 
Cecil,  the  first  to  broach  the  principles 
of  toleration,  i.  95.     Hia  speech  on  a 
motion  for  supply,  191.    His  speeches 
in  the  House  on  the  power  of  the 
prince,  529,  530 
Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  hia  address  to 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  L  287 
note 
Chaloner,  the  conspirator,  hanged,  iii. 

57 
Chambers,  Richard,  imprisoned  and 
ruined  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  27. 
His  unsuccessful  appeal  against  the 
payment  of  ship-money,  112,  113 
Chancellor,  the  nomination  of  the,  in- 
sisted upon  by  parliament,  i.  5 
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Chancery,  Court  of,  writs  for  the  elec- 
tion of  membors  of  parliament  made 
returnable  to,  i.  249.  Proposal  to 
abolish  it,  iii.  452,  453. 

Chancy,  Mr.  C,  his  punishment  by  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  ii.  103 

Charles  I.,  grants  a  commission  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  hear  and  determine 
all  questions  about  jurisdiction,  i.  147 
note.  Exacts  the  ceremony  of  being 
addressed  and  served  on  the  knee, 
239  note.  State  of  affairs  at  his 
accession,  333.  Buckingham's  inso- 
lence to  him  when  prince,  318.  His 
confidence  gained  by  Buckingham, 
348.  Who  advises  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  Spain,  348.  His  father's 
consent  obtained,  350.  Travels  with 
Buckingham  incognito  into  Spain, 
353.  His  reception  there,  354.  Buck- 
ingham's insolent  familiarity  with 
him,  355.  Their  return  to  England, 
358.  The  king's  anger  at  the  result 
of  their  mission,  360.  Jealousy  of 
the  king  aroused  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  362.  Death  of  James  I., 
364.  Sentiments  of  the  people  at 
Charles's  accession,  366.  His  cha- 
racter and  deportment,  366-368. 
Causes  of  the  people's  dissatisfaction, 
367.  The  king's  marriage  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  369.  His  indulgence 
to  the  Catholics,  370.  Levies  troops 
to  recover  the  palatinate  and  forms 
alliances  for  assisting  the  German 
Protestants,  372.  Summons  a  par- 
liament, 373.  Which  he  opens  in 
person,  373.  His  address  to  the 
House,  374.  Temper  of  the  Com- 
mons, 375.  Charles  sends  a  fleet  to 
France  against  Rochelle,  385.  Sum- 
mons parliament  at  Oxford,  and  de- 
mands a  supply,  388.  Resolution  of 
the  Commons,  391.  His  first  parlia- 
ment dissolved  by  the  king,  393. 
War  with  Spain,  396.  Draws  a  com- 
pulsory loan  from  the  people,  396. 
II  is  coronation,  398.  A  new  species 
of  extortion  imposed  by  his  court, 
399.  Summons  parliament,  400.  His 
message  to  the  Commons,  401.  Their 
answer,  403.  Auger  of  the  king  at 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  C.  Coke  and  Dr. 
Turner,  .  406,  407.  The  Commons 
summoned  to  Whitehall  by  the  king, 
407.  The  king's  address  to  them, 
disclosing  his  lofty  pretensions,  407- 
410.  Presentation  of  the  grand  re- 
monstrance, 411.  The  king's  mis- 
statements  respecting    the  Earl    of 
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Bristol,  416.  Sends  Sir  J.  Elliot  and 
Sir  D.  Diggs  to  the  Tower,  418. 
Exerts  all  his  influence  to  procure 
the  election  of  Buckingham  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  421.  Dissolves 
parliament,  422.  Issues  a  proclama- 
tion justifying  his  government,  423. 
His  infatuation  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 427.  The  new  counsels 
adopted  by  Charles,  benevolence,  loan, 
ship-money,  &c.,  431.  His  war  with 
France,  437.  His  fondness  for  med- 
dling in  the  details  of  public  business, 
444  note.  His  return  to  a  constitu- 
tional course,  and  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, 451.  Secretly  raises  German 
troops  to  be  transported  into  England, 
462.  His  address  to  his  third  par- 
liament, 456.  The  petition  of  right 
drawn  up,  464,  466.  His  insincere 
dealing  with  regard  to  recusants,  465. 
Five  subsidies  voted  by  the  Commons, 
465.  His  undignified  message  to  the 
Commons,  465.  Presses  for  the  bill 
of  subsidy,  467.  His  first  answer  to 
the  petition  of  righ^  469.  His  con- 
duct respecting  Dr.  Manwaring,  470. 
And  Bichard  Montague,  471.  His 
peremptory  message  to  the  Commons, 
471.  Grants  the  petition  of  right  in 
the  proper  form,  474,  His  consulta- 
tion with,  and  opinions  of,  the  judges 
respecting  it,  475.  His  attempt  to 
save  Buckingham,  478.  Prorogues 
parliament  on  the  question  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  480.  His  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  printing  of  the  petition 
of  right,  481.  His  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings during  the  prorogation,  482. 
His  conduct  at  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sin.ation  of  Buckingham,  491.  Cla- 
rendon's account  of  the  king's  grief, 
493.  His  behaviour  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Rochellcrs,  495.  His  resolutions 
respecting  the  parliament,  495.  Sum- 
mons the  Commons  to  Whitehall,  497. 
His  attempt  at  a  reconciliation,  498. 
Acknowledges  he  has  no  right  to 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  498.  But  still 
continues  to  draw  it,  504.  Discontent 
of  the  Commons,  504.  Protestation 
of  the  House,  and  commitment  of 
some  of  the  members  to  the  Tower, 
506.  Charles  dissolves  the  parlia- 
ment in  person,  507.  His  mode  of 
treating  the  prisoners  and  evading 
the  law,  508.  His  terms  refused  by 
Selden  and  Valentine,  508.  Pope 
Gregory  XV.*8  letter  to  him  when  in 
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Spain,  quoted,  .')36.    His  letter  to  the 
j'Oj-^e,  quott  J,  540.     Publishes  a  ppo- 
clamatioD  forbidding  the  mention  of 
uuother  parliamt-nt,  ii.  I.     Concludes 
a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  22, 
23.     Vievr  of  foreign  afbin  at  this 
period,   25.     Charles's   secret   treaty 
with  Spain  against  Holland,  26.    His 
arbitrary  taxes  and  proceedings,  27. 
His  changes  in  the  judges'  patents,  30. 
His  arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct 
in  various  departments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,   30.      His    interference  with 
new  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  31. 
His  extortion  of  knight-money,  33. 
His  proceedings  upon  pretended  fo- 
rest laws,  34.     His  projected  forest 
for  deer,  34.     His   punishments   for 
alleged   depopulations,  35.     His  en- 
largement of  the  jurisdiction  of  arbi- 
trary  Courts,    and   erection   of  new 
ones,    36.      Clarendon's    picture    of 
his  government,  quoted,  37.     His  en- 
courjigrment  and  protection  of  Papists, 
38,  43.     His  ecclesiastical  and  religi- 
ous innovations,  43.     Encourages  the 
hierarchy  to  maintain  that  they  held 
their  jurisdiction  from  Gro<l,  44.     His 
recrentionH  on  Sundays,  46.     His  vio- 
lation of  his  oath  to  do  justice,  61. 
Lifiti-ns  to  slanders  against  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  89.     Act  of  revo- 
cation, on    his   accession,  of  church 
lands   and    tithes   in   Scotland,  125. 
His    conduct   regartling  the    Scotch 
church,  130.  His  proclamation  against 
recusants,    130,    131.     His   visit    to 
Scotland,  132.     His  coronation  there, 
1 32.    Reduces  the  Scottish  parliament 
to  a  mere  clumsy  engine,  133.     Acts 
t  ho  part  of  clerk  himself,  136.    Leaves 
Scotland  with   the  determination   to 
ovt-rtum  the  established  religion,  136. 
Determines   to   impose   ecclesiastical 
can(»ns  and  a  liturgy  upon  the  Scottish 
peopir,  147.     His  authority  in  eccle- 
siaMtieal  causes,  149.     His  answer  to 
the  supplication  of  the  Prc^sbyterian 
ministers,  166.     Temporises  with  the 
disaffectcnl,  171.     His  violent  procla- 
mations,    172.       Protests    published 
against  them,   173.     Renewal  of  the 
national  covenant,   174.     The  king's 
oj)inion   of  it,  176.     Sends  Ma«juis 
llnmilt<m  to  Scotlaml  as  king's  com- 
missioner, 176.     His  two  declarations 
to  the  Covenanters,  177.     His  letters 
to  Marquis  Hamilton  as  to  the  Cove- 
nantrw,  182,  183.    His  determination 
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to  destroy  them,  184.  Agrees  to  grant 
an  assembly  under  certain  conditio&s, 
187.  Articles  of  advice  to  the  king 
concerted  at  Broxmouth,  187.  Deter- 
mines to  commence  war  with  the 
Scots,  192.  His  preparations,  191 
His  attempts  to  conciliate  his  English 
subjects  at  this  juncture,  195.  Marchei 
with  an  army  to  Scotland,  195.  Bu 
operations,  195.  Makes  peace  with 
the  Soots,  and  disbands  his  army.  199. 
His  humiliation,  199,  200.  CcnfeDts 
to  a  General  Assemblv,  201.  His  in- 
sincerity.  202.  His  secret  intentions, 
203.  Determines  to  crush  some  of 
his  chief  Scottish  subjects,  206.  Com- 
mits the  Earls  of  Loudon  and  Dun- 
fermline to  the  Tower,  207.  Induced 
to  destroy  his  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  former,  207.  Preparations 
of  the  Scots  for  a  second  war.  2nS. 
State  of  the  king's  affairs,  209.  Calls 
a  parliament,  and  demands  a  supplj, 
210.  Prevails  with  the  Lords  to  en- 
deavour to  induce  the  Commons  to 
vote  a  supply,  213.  Sends  Sir  Henry 
Vane  to  demand  supply.  213.  Dissolves 
parliament  in  person,  214.  Formation 
of  his  army,  219.  His  projects  for 
raising  money,  219.  Mutinies  in  his 
army,  220.  His  army  defeated  at 
Newbum,  222.  Retreats  to  Ywk,  224. 
His  situation,  224.  Summons  a  coun- 
cil of  peers  at  York,  226.  Baizes  a 
loan  ^m  the  citizens  of  London,  227. 
Terms  demanded  by  the  victorious 
Scots,  227.  Removal  of  the  treatv  to 
London,  227.  Whither  the  king  sum- 
mons a  parliament,  227.  His  deplor- 
able situation,  230.  Proposes  the 
pacification  of  Berwick,  230.  ]Mr. 
Hnme's  vindication  of  the  conduct  vf 
the  king  examine<l,  231  note.  State 
of  the  king<lom  at  this  period,  233. 
Charles  onlers  Strafford  to  attend  him 
in  London,  243.  Impeachment  an>l 
committal  for  high  treason  of  his 
ministers,  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Finch. 
253-2.05.  Passes  the  Triennial  Act, 
264.  Endeavours  to  seduce  the  popu- 
lar leaders  in  the  case  of  Straffonl.  264. 
Yields  to  a  demand  of  the  Commons 
to  relieve  the  Council  from  their  oath 
of  secresy,  291.  His  proceeilings  with 
reganl  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  315. 
Concoction  of  the  army  plot,  316. 
His  conduct  in  reference  to  it,  321. 
Gives  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attain- 
der against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and 
that  for  continuing  the  parliament, 
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323.  Consents  to  disband  the  Irish 
army,  338.  His  intention  of  going  to 
Scotland,  338.  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Commons  to  accompany  him, 
339.  His  secret  policy,  341.  Labours 
to  gain  the  leading  men  in  Scotland, 
34 1 .  Plot  of  Montrose  to  put  Scotland 
into  Charles's  power,  348,  349.  The 
plot  alleged  by  Charles  to  be  a  mere 
fabrication,  351.  His  proposal  to 
transfer  the  army  in  England  to 
France,  361.  The  Irish  rebellion  and 
massacre,  365.  Did  Charles  encourage 
the  rebellion  ?  366.  Demands  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  of  the  king,  371.  His 
expectations  from  them,  373.  Receives 
information  of  the  rebellion  when  in 
Scotland,  394.  Informs  the  Scottish 
parliament  of  therebellion,  396.  Alac- 
rity of  the  Scots  to  assist  the  king, 
399.  Settlement  of  Scottish  affairs, 
and  departure  of  the  king  from  Scot- 
land, 400.  Honours  distributed  by 
him  on  leaving,  401.  Secures  the 
safety  of  Montrose,  403.  Meeting  of 
parliament,  which  the  king  endi'Avours 
farther  to  adjourn,  404,  405.  His 
arrival  in  London,  and  magnificence 
of  his  reception  there,  413.  Dis- 
misses the  guard  ordered  by  the 
Houses  for  their  protection,  414. 
The  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the 
Commons  presented  to  the  king, 
415.  Commits  a  breach  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  in  regard  to  the 
bill  for  pressing  soldiers,  418.  Re- 
monstrance of  both  Houses,  and  the 
king's  answer,  419.  Other  matters 
tending  to  hasten  a  breach,  419,  An- 
swer to  the  remonstrance,  422.  Im- 
peachment of  Lord  KimboUon  and 
the  five  members  of  the  Commons, 
428.  His  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  Commons  for  a  guard,  428.  His 
collection    of    desperate    characters, 

430.  His  violent  entrance  into  the 
Commons  to  arrest  the  five  members, 

431.  Who  escape,  432.  Goes  to 
Guildhall  to  demand  them,  433.  Lan- 
guage of  his  followers  at  the  House, 
437.  His  answer  to  a  petition  from  the 
city,  439.  Issues  a  proclamation  to 
arrest  I^ord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members,  and  leaves  London,  440. 
Views  with  which  he  took  this  step,  and 
acted  in  all  his  late  measures,  440. 
Retires  to  Hampton  Court,  449.  His 
purpose,  450.  Civil  war  evidently 
resolved  upon  by  him,  452,  453.  Re- 
tires to  Windsor,  and  holds  a  cabinet 
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council  there,  462.  His  determina- 
tion, 463,  468.  Sends  the  queen  to 
Holland,  469.  His  promise  to  her, 
473.  His  secret  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hyde,  475.  His  answer  to  a 
petition  of  the  Commons  as  to  the 
militia,  &c.,  476,  477.  Declaration 
of  parliament  transmitted  to  him  at 
Newmarket,  477.  His  answer,  479. 
Loudly  complains  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, 483.  Refused  admission  into 
Hull,  484.  His  declaration  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  answer  of  the  parlia- 
ment, 485.  Declaration  of  the  Lords 
and  councillors  in  the  king's  favour, 
489.  Receives  a  supply  of  arms  from 
Holland,  490.  His  fruitless  attempt 
to  take  Hull,  491.  Vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  war  on  both  sides,  492. 
Obtains  the  Great  Seal,  492.  His 
allegations  regarding  the  parliament, 

493.  State  of  parties  at  this  time, 

494,  iii.  1.  A  great  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy join  the  king,  ii.  495.  The 
nineteen  propositions  of  the  parlia- 
ment ana  the  king's  answer,  498, 
499.  The  king  erects  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  iii.  8.  His  forces,  8. 
Fatal  principle  upon  which  he  relied,  9. 
Denounces  Essex  and  his  followers  as 
traitors,  10.  Fruitless  attempts  at  ac- 
commodation, 10, 11.  His  notable  pro- 
testation to  the  troops  at  Wellington, 
13.  Increase  of  his  army,  15.  Battle 
of  Edgehill,  18.  Banbury  Castle 
taken  by  the  king,  21.  His  faith- 
lessness, and  proceedings  at  Brent- 
ford, 23.  Retires  to  Oxford,  26.  His 
answer  to  the  petition  for  peace,  29. 
Attempts  to  remove  the  courts  of 
law  to  Oxford,  30.  Failure  of  a  great 
attempt  at  peace,  31.  His  policy, 
33.  Advantages  he  expects  from  the 
treaty,  33.  His  profound  dissimula- 
tion, 36.  His  conduct  towards  tlie 
Scottish  commissioners  at  Oxford,  3S. 
Scheme  proposed  by  Montrose,  and 
resolved  upon,  39.  The  king's  con- 
duct indefensible,  41.  Successes  of 
the  parliamentary  forces,  52  et  seq. 
The  king's  part  in  a  conspiracy  to 
betray  London,  57.  The  procla- 
mation, 57.  Failure  of  his  mongrel 
parliament  at  Oxford,  58.  Lays 
siege  to  Gloucester,  69.  Compelled 
to  raise  the  siei^e,  72.  Battle  of 
Newbury,  73.  Loss  of  Caernar\-on 
and  Falkland,  74.  State  of  the  court 
and  army  at  Oxford,  75,  88.  Forma- 
tion of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
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lu-^nt.   83.     Meeting   of  his   mongrel 
■ar!Uin»nf    at  Oxford,  91.     Fate  of 
i<    £nirH»b  -  Irish    regiments,    93. 
S^-nd'*  Prince  Rupert  to  relieve  York, 
98.     Buttle  of  Man«ton    Moor,    101. 
SoeceMeii  of  the  rrijalists  in  the  south, 
131.      Their  <lef.-at    at    Cherington 
IVjwn,  131.     Chsrles  Ukes  the  field, 
13J.      Dmws   Waller   to   Worc<-«ter, 
133.     But    returns   to   Oxford,    133. 
Marches  towards  the  south,  134.  De- 
feated at  the  second  battle  of  New- 
burr.  137.     Actions  of  Montrose  in 
Scotland,  138.     The  king's  am>wer  to 
propoJ»ition,  for  peace,    167.    Treaty 
of  rzbridge,  168.     Question  of  the 
militia,  170.     And  as  to  religion,  172. 
Treaty  broken  off,  176.     State  of  his 
army,  178.    Takes  Leicester  by  fctorm, 
181.     His  conduct  at  Naseby,    183. 
Ketreats  into  Wales,  184.     Nature  of 
thr  correspondence  found  in  his  cabi- 
n*-t,    184.     Successes  of  the   parlia- 
mentary  troops,    187   et  seq.      Pro- 
cf-edings  of  the  king  himself  and  his 
small  army,    195.     Breaks   into   the 
eastern  association,  196.     Hastens  to 
the  rflief  of  Chert er,  196.     Defeated 
by  Pointr  at  Routen  Heath,  196.  Re- 
tires  into  Wales   and  into  Newark, 
197.     Marches  to  Oxford,  197.     Ac- 
cumulation of  losses  on  his  side,  198. 
Hif»  negotiations  with  the  parUament 
during  his  stay  at  Oxford,  209.    Sub- 
tlety of  his  game,  221.     Leaves  Ox- 
ford and  escapes  to  the  Scottish  camp, 
225.     Goes  with   the  Scots  to  New- 
i*a.«»tle,  227.     Controversy  with  Hen- 
derson   as   to  Presbyterianism,   227. 
Demands  of  parliament  for  the  de- 
livery of  his  person,  229.     Proposi- 
tions and  negotiations,  231.     Deter- 
mination of  the  Soots  to  give  him  up, 
233.     Conducted  to   Holdenby,  236. 
Seized  by  Comet  Joyce,  and  carried 
to  the  army,  246.     His  treatment  by 
the   army,  '251.       His  negotiations, 
251.     Mild    terms  offered  him,   253. 
Which  he  haughtily  rejects,  254.    De- 
tennines   to  make    his    escape,    261. 
Flies  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  262.    Con- 
fined by  vote  of  parliament  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  264.    His  propositions 
for  a  treaty   of  peace,  266.    Mutin- 
ous   attempt    to    rescue    him,    269. 
Review  of  his  conduct,  269.     Vote  of 
the  parliament  to  send  him    no  more 
addrt«ses,  but  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion against  him,  271.     Bills  tendered 
to  him  by  parliament  preparatory  to 
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a  treaty,  284,  286.     His  policy,  28o. 
Tr*^y  of  Newport,  287.     Hopes  to 
effect  his  escape,  287.     Beseeched  by 
HoUis  to  conclode  the  treaty,  290. 
His  situation   at    this    period,  290. 
Removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  297.    His 
treatment    there,     305.      Taken  by 
Colonel  Harrison   to  Windsor,  306. 
His  situation  there,  312.     Impich- 
ment   against   him    framed    by  the 
Commons,   317.      The  charge,  318. 
Ordinance   for  the    trial,  &c.  319. 
Protest  of  the  Scottish  Commissiooe rv, 
320.     State  preserved  by  the  king  at 
Windsor,  324,  Brought  to  St,  JamesX 
and  state  ceremony  withdrawn,  324. 
Verses  alleged  to  have  been  written 
by  him  in  Carisbrooke  Castle.  325  nctf. 
His  trial,  326.     Sentenced  to  death, 
333.     His  last  days.  334.    His  id- 
dress  from   the   scaffold,   338.    His 
execution,  339.     Remarks  on  his  k«t 
speech,  343.     The   'Eikon  BaaihTtP,' 
344.    The  king's  abilities,  347.    His 
personal  appearance,  348.    Compari- 
son of  his  sufferings  with  those  of 
Christ,  350  note 
Charles  II.,    proclaimed  king  by  the 
Scots,  iii.  376.     Factions  among  his 
few  attendants   at  the    Hague,  376. 
Concludes  the  treaty  of  Breda,  379. 
Vibits    his    mother    at    Paris,    378. 
Compel  h-d  to  remove  from  iWis  to 
Jersey,    379.     Signs    the    treaty  of 
Breda,  379.     Agrees  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  and  sails  for  Scot- 
land,   386.       His    base    declaration 
respecting  Montrose,  386.     Lards  in 
Scotland,  389.     Quarrel  between  him 
and  the  clergy,  392,  393.     His  person 
demanded  of  the  Scots  by  Cromwell, 
393.     Agrees  to   a  declaration  pre- 
pared    by     the     Covenanters,    391. 
Ph'ssetl  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  403.    His  conspiracy  against 
the   Scots,    called    the   'Stiirt,'   405. 
Crowned   king   by    the   Scots,   406. 
H'8    hypocrisy,    406.      Resolves   to 
march  with  the   Scottish  army  into 
England,  410.     Marches  to  Worces- 
ter, 411-413.     His  army  utterly  de- 
feated there,  415.     His  escape,  416. 
Story    of  the    royal   oak,   416,  417. 
Reaches  the  Continent^  417.     I»!ues 
a  proclamation  recommending  Crom- 
well's  assassination,  463.   Sends  sup- 
plies from  Holland  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  474.     Resides  at  (5)logne, 
480.      Desire    in    England    for  his 
restoration,  52/>,  526.     His  situation 
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at  Breda,  643.  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  645.  Prelude  to  hiB 
restoration,  547.  His  letter  and  de- 
claration, 648.  His  restoration,  548. 
Proclaimed  king,  549. 

Charta,  Magna,  benevolences  abolished 
by,  i.  185.  Its  object,  116,  117. 
Lambaid's  view  of  the  power  of  the 
monarch  over  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  116,  117.  Confirmation  of 
the  Great  Charter,  121 

Cheney,  Sir  John,  Prolocutor  of  the 
Commons,  his  contemptuous  remarks 
on  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  i.  42 

Chepstow  taken  by  Waller,  iii.  53 

Cherington  Down,  the  royal  army  de- 
feated at,  iii.  131 

Chester  declares  for  the  king,  iii.  48. 
Taken  by  the  parliament  troops,  iii. 
199 

Chichester  taken  by  Waller,  iii.  52 

Children,  subordination  of  to  parents  in 
ancient  times,  i.  535 

Chowney,  his  book  on  the  Romish  re- 
ligion patronised  by  Laud,  ii.  44,  72 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  her  con- 
versations with  Whitelocke  about 
English  affairs,  i.  364 

Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  de- 
feated by  Count  Tilly,  i.  432 

Chudleigh,  Major  James,  bis  examina- 
tions, ii.  514,  516.  His  successes,  iii. 
60,  61.  Deserts  to  the  enemy  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  62.  Besieged  Stam- 
ford in  Exeter,  63 

Church,  innovations  in  the ;  the  high 
church  party,  i.  501.  Difference  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  English  Church 
before  the  Reformation  and  after  the 
innovations  of  Laud,  ii.  45.  See 
Cler^  ;  Reformation ;  Religion 

Civil  War.     See  War,  Civil 

Civil  law  and  the  law  of  England,  For- 
tesoue  on,  quoted,  i.  513.  Effects  of 
the  civil  law  in  France,  517 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the  jurisdiction  and 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, quoted,  i.  147  note.  His 
Picture  of  the  government  of  Charles 
.  quoted,  ii.  37.  His  account  of  the 
army  plot,  317  note.  His  statement 
as  to  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members.  445.  His  inconsistencies, 
447.  His  allegations  respecting  the 
proposed  treaty  of  Oxford,  iii.  35 

Classical  literature,  the  revival  of,  not 
the  cause  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
England,  i.  268 

Clergy,  English;  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
in  Elngland  before  the  time  of  Wick- 
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liffe,  i.  39.  Act  of  Edward  III. 
against  aliens  holding  livings  in  Eng- 
land, 39  note.  The  statutes  of  pro- 
visors,  premunire,  &c.,  passed,  40. 
The  clergy  assisted  by  Richard  II. 
against  the  Lollards,  40.  The  law 
passed  against  the  Lollards,  41.  Pro- 
posed transference  of  church  property 
to  the  crown,  41.  Assistance  given 
the  clergy  by  the  Lords,  44.  Failure 
of  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  church 
property  to  the  king,  48.  Attempts 
of  the  Commons  to  amend  some 
abuses  of  the  bishops'  courts,  49. 
Halle's  severe  remarks  upon  the 
monkish  ecclesiastics  of  his  time, 
quoted,  49  note.  Henry  VIII.'s  em- 
ployment of  the,  chiefly  in  secular 
affairs,  11.  Sufferings  of  the  clergy 
of  the  old  religion  caused  by  the  Re- 
formation, 27,  28  note.  Crimes  im- 
puted to  the  clergy  by  the  Wickliff- 
ites,  38  note.  Powers  with  which  the 
clergy  were  armed  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy,  i.  51.  Their  arrogance, 
rapacity,  and  oppression,  51.  Pleas 
of  sanctuary  and  clergy,  52.  The 
yoke  of  Rome  cast  off  byHenry  VIII., 
53.  Dissolution  and  sale  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  58,  61.  Henry's  mode 
of  compelling  the  clergy  to  acquiesce 
m  his  designs,  58,  69.  Establishment 
of  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  70.  Power  derive<l 
from  the  monarch's  patronage,  73. 
Accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  events 
which  followed,  80.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
94.  Restrictions  upon  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  96  note.  Constantly 
varying  opinions  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  respecting  the  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist,  97  note.  Views  of  the 
Presbjrterians  of  episcopal  covern- 
ment,  102.  The  act  of  1st  Elizabeth 
for  the  correction  of  the  heresies  of 
the  clergy,  143,  144.  Grant  of  a  con- 
tribution by  the  clergy  in  convocation 
for  the  use  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  194. 
Ecclesiastics  restrained  by  the  '  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  *  from  going 
abroad,  201.  The  settlement  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown,  219.  Bast- 
wick's  account  of  the  reverence  ex- 
acted by  the  bishops  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  240  note.  The  measure 
of  the  clergy  of  human  affairs,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  245  note. 
Misery  and  poverty  to  which  the 
clergy  were  reduced,  76.  Ecclesias- 
tical policy  of  James  I.,  246.     Church 
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affairs  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  370.     Land's  schedole 
of  orthodox  and  Puritan  ecclesiastics, 
370.     Measures  derised  against  the 
I^ritans  and  indulgence  granted  to 
the  Catholics,  370.     The  pulpit  em- 
ployed for  the  advancement  of  a  forced 
loan  to  Charles  I.,  433.     Laud's  en- 
deavours to  raise  the  power  of  the 
priesthood,  ii.   9.     His  patronage  of 
the   Catholics,   44.      The   hierarchy 
encouraged  by  Charles  I.  to  maintain 
that  they  held  their  jurisdiction  from 
God,  44.    The  clei^  allow(»d  by  the 
king  to  keep  courts,  and  to  issue  pro- 
cesses in  their  own  names,  79,  80. 
Exultation  of  the  high  church  party 
at  the  state  of  liberty  in  England  in 
1635,  115.     And  at  the  exaltation  of 
tlie  bishops  to  the  first  offices  in  the 
state,    116.      Evils    of   making  the 
parochial  clergy  justices  of  the  peace, 
116.     Attack  of  the  Commons  upon 
the  hierarchy,  269.   llesolution  of  the 
Commons,  262.     Bill  of  the  Commons 
to  restrain  bishops,  &c.  from  holding 
secular   offices,  thrown   out    by  the 
Ix)rdH,  336.      Deering's  bill  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  bishops,   deans, 
and  chapters,  336,  336. 
Clergy,  Scottish,  their  influence  during 
the  papal  supremacy,  i.  286.    Anxiety 
of  the   Protestant  clergy   to   obtain 
possession   of  the   patrimony  of  the 
kirk,  287.     The  '  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline,' 288.     Annexation  by  parlia- 
ment of  the  church    lands    to    the 
crown,  290.     Attempts  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  to  compel  restitution,  291. 
Stipends  of  the  clergy  in  the  16th 
century,  291,  292.     Final  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism,  293.     Am- 
bitious views  of  the  clergy,  294.  Their 
treatment  of  the  king  James  VL,  296- 
299  note.     His  fear  of  the  clergy,  303. 
Their  opposition  to  his  endeavours  to 
introduce  episcopacy,  303.     Bishops 
appointed  constant  moderators,  306. 
Episcopacy  re-established,  306,   307. 
Temporal  offices    heaped    upon   the 
renegade    clergy,    306.      The    Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  309.     Upstart  in- 
solence of  the  clergy,  ii.  146.     Intro- 
duction of  the  ecclesiastical   canons 
and  liturgy,  147  et  acq.     Riot  on  the 
reading  of  the  liturgy,  169.     Death 
denounced  without  mercy  to  all  who 
spoke  against  the  clergy,  163.     Their 
undisguist^d.amuscments  on  Sunday, 
164.     Give  the  people  to  understand 
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that  the  king  is  insincere  in  any  con- 
cession, 179.  domwelTs  <tispiit« 
with  them,  iii.  407. 

Cleveland,  Eari  ot  taken  pnsonerat  t2i« 
battle  of  Worcester,  iii.  416 

Clubmen  daring  the  civil  war,  iiL  187, 
188.     Dispened  by  Cromwell,  191. 

Coats,  privy,  or  doublets  <^  defence, 
the  use  of,  prohibited  bj  QneenHiza- 
beth,  i-  209 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  bill  foft  the  tnuis- 
ference  of  church  property  to  the 
crown,  i.  48.  His  death,  48.  Insur- 
rection consequent  on  his  conTiction, 
60  note 

Coke.  Sir  Edward,  his  incorrect  riew 
of  the  object  of  the  Great  Charter 
respecting  trials,  i.  119.  Presides  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  119.  His  reasons 
for  its  judicial  powers,  120  nn<!e.  His 
fifteen  crises  in  support  of  its  anti- 
quity examined,  128.  On  the  nature 
of  martial  law,  149.  His  testimony 
to  the  English  abhorrence  of  torture, 
173.  Or  impressment,  180.  On  the 
illegality  of  dispensations  and  com- 
pound for  forfeitnres,  207-  On  pro- 
clamations issued  by  the  Crown,  210. 
On  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  219.  Bacon's 
objections  to  Coke  for  chancellor,  267. 
His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  sepa- 
ration in  parliament  of  the  Conunons 
from  the  king  and  Lords.  315  nt^f. 
Draws  up  a  petition  on  religion,  377. 
Pricked  as  sheriff,  to  remoTe  him 
from  the  Commons,  399.  His  speech 
on  constrained  employment  abroad, 
464.  Proposes  a  remonstrance  upon 
the  dangers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  i.  469.  Names 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 
House  as  the  grievance  of  grievances, 
473.  His  remark  on  crown  prece- 
dents, 479.  His  statement  ot  the 
nature  of  the  authority  of  proclama- 
tions, ii.  32. 

Coke,  Sir  John,  secretary  to  Charles  I., 
i.  388 

Coke,  Mr.  Clement,  his  opposition  to 
the  threatening  language  of  Charies  I. 
to  the  House,  i.  404.  The  king's 
anger  at  his  speech,  406,  407 

Coke,  Eoger,  his  character  as  a  writer, 
ii.  497  note 

Colchester,  the  Earl  of  Norwich  shut  up 
in,  iii  279.  Summoned  to  surrender 
by  Fairfax,  279.  Taken  by  Fairfkz,  283 

Cole,  Sir  W.,  ^ves  the  first  hint  of  the 
Irish  conspiracy,  ii.  385 
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Colepepper,  Sir  John,  chancellor  of  the 

exchequer,  ii.  445 
Collegiate  churches,  Preston's  proposal 
for  confiscating  the  property  of,  i.  361 
Commines,  Phibp  de,  his   comparison 
of  the  government  of  England  and 
France,  i.  8 
Commission,  Court  of  High,  establish- 
ment of  the,  i.  100.     Illegality  of  the 
proceedings  of  the,  113.      Warrants 
granted   to    pursuivants  to  ransack 
nouses,  113.     Words  of  the  act  upon 
which  the  court  was  founded,   143. 
Prohibitions  of  the  judges,  146,  147 
note.     Clarendon  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  quoted,  147  note.    Queen 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,    148.      In   Scotland, 
constituted  by  James  I.  of  England, 
306.     Matters  of  which  it  took  cogni- 
sance, ^06.     Powers  of  the  court  in 
England  enlarged  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  36.     Ille- 
gality and  severity  of  the  proceedings 
of  the,  101.     Case  of  Mr.  Bernard, 
101.    Of  Mr.  Workman,  102.    Of  Mr. 
Smart,  102.  Casesof  Messrs.  Chaneey, 
Premly,  Burdit,  and  Selden,  103,  104. 
The  tyrannical  sentences  of  the  court 
resolved  by  the  Commons  to  be  illegal, 
and   reversed,    268.      Abolished    by 
parliament,  335 
Communion,  the  Holy,  commanded  by 
the  Five  Articles  to  be  received  kneel- 
ing, i.  309.     Views  of  various  sects  of 
Christians  respecting  it,  311 
Commons,  House  of,  causes  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  throne,  L  3.     Proclama- 
tion of  Henry  III.  against  the  Lords, 
3,  4.     First  summons  of  the  Commons 
to  parliament,  4.    Their  constitutional 
fptMKlom,  4,  5.     Conditions  on  which 
they  granted  supplies,  5.     Their  pro- 
posed transference  of  church  property 
to  the  crown,  42  et  seq.     Failure  of 
their  attempts,  48,  50.     Interference 
of  Queen  Mary  with  elections,  i.  83. 
Foreign  gold  distributed  among  the 
leading  men,  84  note.     Examination 
of  Mr.  Hume's  views  of  the  little  im- 
portance of  the  Lower  House,  84  note. 
Petitions  of  the  Commons  against  the 
judicial  powers  of  the  Privy  Council, 
122. 123.    State  of  the  finance*,  ii.  322. 
Bill  for  the  continuance  of  parliament 
passed,  322,  323.     The  bill  of  attain- 
der against  the  Earl  of  StaflTord  passed, 
323.  Proceedings  of  the  House  against 
the  bishops  and  judges,  336.     Vindi- 
cation of  tho  right  of  parliament  as 
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to  tonnage  and  poundage,  337.    Com- 
mons insist  upon  the  disbandment  of 
the  Irish  army,  337-339.     Bill  taking 
firom  the  bishops  all  temporal  juris- 
diction, with  the  vote  in  parliament, 
introduced,  404.      Examination   into 
the    second    army  plot,    407.      Tho 
grand    remonstrance     and    declara- 
tion, 408.     Mr.  Hyde's  protestation, 
409.     The  remonstrance  and  a  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  king,  414.     The 
bill    for    pressing  soldiers,  and  the 
king's  breach  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege respecting  it,   417,   418.     Re- 
monstrance of  both  Houses  against 
this,  419.    Print  the  remonstrance, 
419.     Other  matters  tending  to  has- 
ten  a  breach,  419.    Answer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Commons,  422. 
Protestation  of  the  bishops,  426.  Im- 
peachment of  the   bishops  for  high 
treason,  426.     Answer  to  their  peti- 
tion for  a  guard  delayed,  426-428. 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members 
impeached,  428,     Violent  entrance  of 
the  king  into  the  House,  433.     Ad- 
journment of  the  House,  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  in- 
terim  at  Guildhall,  436.     Evidence 
laid  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
king's  forcible  entry,  436.   Proclama- 
tion for  the  arrest  of  Lord  Kimbolton 
and   the   five   members,    440.      The 
king  leaves  London,  440.     His  pre- 
parations,   460-453.      Prompt   mea- 
sures of  the  Houses,  463.      Object  of 
the  Commons  in  the  clause  against  tho 
legality  of  pressing,  466.     The  press- 
ing bill  delayed,  666.     The  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex  called  upon 
to  raise   the  posse    comitatus,    469. 
Procession  of  the  impeached  members 
to  Westminster,  460.     A  guard  for 
both   Houses    appointed    under  the 
command  of  Skippon,  461.     Sir  John 
Hotham   sent    by  the  Commons  to 
Hull,   461.      Orders  transmitted  to 
Goring  at  Portsmouth,  462.     Retire- 
ment of  the  king  to  Windsor,  462. 
Origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Com- 
mons from  the  king  and  Lords  in 
parliament,  i.  316  note.     Temper  of 
the  Commons  of  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  376.     Subject  of  griev- 
ances, 376.     Two  subsidies  granted 
to   the   king,    377.     Answer  of  the 
king  to   the    grievances,    377,    378. 
Disagreement  of  the  king  and  Com- 
mons respecting  religions  questions, 
378,  388.    Summoned  by  the  king  to 
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attend  him  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
388.     Indignation  felt  at  the  affair 
of  Rochelle,    389.     Resolve    of   the 
Commons,  391.     The  parliament  dis- 
solved, 393.  Reassembled,  400.  Their 
enquiry  into  grievances,  400.      The 
king's  message  to  them,  401.     Their 
answer,  403.     The  king's  angry  mes- 
sage respecting  some  of  the  members' 
speeches,  406,   407.     The   Commons 
summoned  to  "Whitehall  by  the  king, 
407.     Presentation  of  the  grand  re- 
monstrance, 411.     Adjourned   for  a 
week  by  order  of  the  king,  411.     Ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  preferred   by 
the  Commons  against  the  Duke   of 
Buckingham,  417.   The  two  managers 
of  the  impeachment,  Sir  J.  Eliot  and 
Sir  D.  Diggs,  sent  to  the  Tower,  418. 
Anger  of  the  House,  419.     Insolent 
speech  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  419. 
Indignation  of  the  House,  420.     Mes- 
sage of  the  king  as  to  supply,  421. 
Answer  of  the  Commons  by  petition 
to  the  throne,  422.      Dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  422.     The  third  par- 
liament of  Charles  I.  assembled,  451, 
455.    The  king's  address,  455.    Com- 
mittees  of  grievances    formed,   457. 
Deliate  on  the  grievances,  457-462. 
Heads  under  which   the  grievances 
were  detailed,  462.     The  petition  of 
right  drawn  up,  464,  466.     Five  sub- 
sidies voted,   465.     Bill  against  bil- 
leting soldiers  presented,  466.     First 
answer  of  the  king  to  the  petition  of 
right,  469.     Impeachment  and  sen- 
tence   of    Dr.    Manwaring    by    tlie 
House,  469,  470.     Peremptory  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  471.     The  royal 
assent  given  to  the  petition  of  right, 
474.      The   Commons   proceed   with 
their  remonstrance,  477.    Parliament 
prorogued  on  the  question  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  480.     Meets  in  1629, 
497.     Enquiry  concerning  the  enrol- 
ment  of  the  petition  of  right,    497. 
Case  of  Mr.  Rolls,  497.     Attendance 
of  the  House  on  the  king  at  White- 
hall,  497.      The   king's    address   to 
them,  498.     Asked  by  him  to  pass  a 
bill  as  to  tonnage  and  poundage,  498. 
View  of  the  House  of  the  necessity 
of  some  provision  for  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,     499.       Mr.    Rouse's 
speech,  500.     Inflamed  temper  of  the 
Commons,  504.     Refuse   to   adjourn 
at  command  of  the  kin^,  605.    The 
Speaker  forcibly  held  m  the  chair 
pending  a  protestation   against  ton- 
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nage  and  poanda^^,  505.  The 
Speaker  rebuked,  505.  Voluntary 
adjournment  of  the  House,  505. 
Hollis,  Eliot,  and  other  members 
committed  to  the  Tower,  506.  Par- 
liament dissolved  by  the  king  in 
person,  507.  Meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1640,  ii.  210.  Sup^y  de- 
manded by  the  king,  211.  The  state 
of  the  nation  considered  instead,  212, 
213.  Interference  of  the  Lords  re- 
sented, 213.  Message  from  the  king 
again  demanding  supply,  213.  For- 
mation of  a  grand  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  213.  The  parliameot 
dissolved  in  May,  214.  Three  of 
the  members  imprisoned,  216.  Me<4- 
ing  of  the  Long  PiLrliament,  2*27, 
244.  Lenthall  chosen  speaker,  244. 
Issues  an  order  for  the  appearance  of 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton^  &c.,  24.5. 
Resolution  against  monopolists,  246. 
Character  of  the  leaders  in  the  Com- 
mons, 246-249.  Remonstrance  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  against  Stra£fbrd 
reported  to  the  Commons,  250.  Im- 
peaches and  commits  Strafford,  Land, 
Finch  and  others,  for  high  trrason, 
252-254.  Reverses  the  tyrannical 
decisions  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Court,  2^.  Re- 
solves that  Convocation  has  no  powT 
to  make  canons,  or  impose  taxes,  258. 
Attacks  the  hierarchy,  259.  Petitions 
presented  against  the  hierarchy,  261. 
Passes  the  Triennial  Act,  264.  In- 
sists upon  the  execution  of  Goodman 
the  Jesuit,  265.  Brings  Strafford  to 
trial,  265.  Compels  the  king  to  r**- 
lieve  the  council  from  their  oath  of 
secresy,  291.  Bring  in  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  Strafibrd,  309.  The 
Attorney-General  impeached  by  the 
House,  465.  Petitions  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters,  466.  The  pressbg 
bill  passed,  471,  473.  Their  measures 
relative  to  the  militia,  472.  Answer 
of  the  kine  to  their  petition,  476, 
477.  Resolution  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence, 
477.  Declaration  transmitted  to  the 
king  at  Newmarket,  477.  The  kings 
answer,  479.  Measures  devised  by 
parliament  respecting  Ireland,  482. 
Propositions  of  the  Lords  for  peace, 
iii.  65.  Rejected  by  the  Commons, 
65.  Cromwell's  speech  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  army,  152,  The  self- 
denying  ordinance  voted,  164.  A  fast 
voted,  155.   Factions  of  Independents 
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and  Presbyterians  in  the  House,  220. 
Charge  of  the  army  against  the  eleven 
members,  247.  Committee  formed  to 
frame  an  impeachment  against  the 
king,  317.  Determination  of  the 
Commons  to  act  without  the  Lords, 

319.  The  three  resolutions  passed  in 
consequence,  319.  Commissioners 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 

320.  His  trial  and  execution,  327. 
The  Commons  take  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth,  360,  361.  And  ap- 
point a  council  of  state  for  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  the  business,  361,  362. 
See  also  Parliament 

Commonwealth,  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons establishing  the,  iii.  319,  320. 
The  Commons  take  the  name,  360, 
361.  The  religious  establishment  of 
the,  362.  Rupture  with  Scotland, 
374.  Cromwell  undertakes  the  com- 
mand, 388.  Every  court  in  Europe 
compelled  to  tremble  at  the  name  of 
England,  423.  Destruction  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  by  Blake,  435.  Envied 
greatness  of  the  Commonwealth,  437. 
Ambition  of  Cromwell,  and  his  design 
to  usurp  the  government,  438.  Crom- 
well's usurpation  completed,  443 

Conclusions,  Book  of,  of  the  Lollards, 
exhibited  to  Parliament,  i.  40 

Confession,  auricular,  prescribed  by  the 
canons  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
Charies  I.,  ii.  150 

Constable,  High,  of  England,  Mr. 
Hume's  picture  of  the  office  of,  i.  166. 
End  of  the  office  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  166.  History  of  the 
office,  167.  Jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
168,  169. 

Constitution,  the  English,  early  history 
of,  i.  1.  Gradual  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system,  2.  Causes  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  throne,  3. 
Constitutional  freedom  of  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  4,  6.  Erroneous 
views  of  Mr.  Hume,  6.  English 
and  French  freedom  compared,  6,  7. 
Testimony  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and 
Philip  de  Commines,  7,  8.  Mea- 
sures of  Henry  VII.  for  depressing 
the  aristocracy,  11.  Creation  of  the 
Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  its 
eflfect  on  the  royal  prerogative,  11, 
12.  Causes  of  the  support  given  by 
the  lower  ranks  to  the  prerogative, 
32,  33.     Use  of  martial  law  in  sup- 

Srcssing    insurrections   and   putting 
own  banditti,  33.     Reign  of  Mary, 
inauspicious    to   public  liberty,   90. 
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Accession   of   Elizabeth,    95.      Her 
reign  on   the  whole  not  favourable 
to  public  liberty.  111.     Institutions 
and  usages  under  the   Tudors,  115. 
The   Court  of  Star  Chamber,    115. 
Object  of    the  Great  Charter,  116, 
117.     Confirmation   of  the  Charter, 
121.     The  Court  of  High   Commis- 
sion, 143.     Martial  htw,  149.     The 
offices  of   high   constable    and  earl 
marshal,  166-169.    Imprisonment  by 
warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  169.     Use  of 
torture,    172.       Impressments,    179. 
Forced  loans  and  benevolences,  182. 
The  power  to  impose  customs,  &c., 
195.      Embargoes   on   merchandise, 
198.     Power  assumed  by  the  sove- 
reign over  foreign  trade,   and  over 
the  persons   of  individuals  in   pre- 
venting them   from  travelling  with- 
out a  license,  201.     The  species  of 
ship-money  said   to  have   been   im- 
posed  by  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish   invasion,   203.      New- 
year's  gifts,  204.     Power  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  laws,  206.     Proclama- 
tions, 208.     Stopping  the  course  of 
justice  by  particular  warrants,  212. 
Monopolies,   214.      Wardship,  213. 
Restraint    upon     the    marriage    of 
the  nobility,  216.     Purveyance,  218. 
Persecuting   statutes,  218.      Bargh- 
ley^s  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  court  for  the  correction   of  aU 
abuses,  &c.,  226.     Sentiments  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  regarding  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  228.     The    power 
and  privileges  of  pariiament  m  the 
sixteenth  century,  233  e^  seq.     Inves- 
tigation of  the  various  circumstances 
which  affiictcd  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  241 
et  seq.     Causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
influence  of  the   Crown,   243.     Op- 
position of  the  Commons  to  the  claim 
of  James  I.   to  levy  duties  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  272-278. 
Functions  and  powers  of  parliament, 
410.     The  petition  of   right  drawn 
up,  464.     The  royal  assent  given  to 
it,  464.     The  Triennial  Act  passed, 
ii.  264.     The  Star  Chamber  Court  of 
High  Commission,  &c.,  abolished,  335. 
The   Civil  war   between  Charles   I. 
and  the  parliament,  and  victory  of 
the  latter,   ii.   452 ;    iii.    284.     The 
Commonwealth,   284.      The  usurpa- 
tion of  Cromwell,  443.     The  form  of 
government  adopted  for  the  protec- 
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torate  of  Cromwell,  460-462.  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  State,  466.  Na- 
ture of  the  administration  of  the 
government,  466.  The  Restoration, 
548 

Convention,  the,  summoned  by  Crom- 
weU,  iii.  449.  Cromwell's  address 
to  the  members,  450.  Surrender 
back  their  powers  to  Cromwell,  454. 
Hume's  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  assembly,  456 

Convocation,  meeting  and  proceedings 
of,  in  1640,  \l  216.  Kesolution  of 
the  Commons  that  Convocation  has 
no  power  to  make  canons  or  im- 
pose taxes,  258.  Bill  brought  in  to 
pimish  the  members,  259 

Conway,  Lord,  secretary  to  Charles  I., 
i.  3b8.  Impeached  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  414.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  levied  against 
the  Covenanters,  iL  219.  Recom- 
mends martial  law,  220.  Advances 
to  Newcastle,  221.  Routed  by  Les- 
lie at  Newbum,  222 

Conyers,  Sir  John,  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  ii.  471.  His  exami- 
nation before  the  Lords'  Committees, 
522 

Cooke,  Secretary,  his  speech,  i.  460. 
Conveys  an  undignified  message  from 
the  King  to  the  Commons,  465 

Cooke,  John,  nominated  solicitor-general 
on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  323 

Cosens,  Dr.,  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, ii.  259.  His  *  Horarics,'  i.  601. 
Answered  by  Prynne,  502.  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Commons  at  his  work, 
602  note 

Cottington,  Sir  Francis,  acoompanfes 
Prince  Charles  to  Spain,  i.  351.  His 
reasons  against  the  journey,  362 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  faithfulness  of  his 
histonr,  i.  6  note.  His  books  taken 
from  mm,  6  note,  606.  His  enume- 
ration of  the  causes  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people  in  1627,  460.  His 
death,  607 

Cotton's  '  Abridgement)'  notice  of,  i  190 
note 

Courtiers,  rigid  discipline  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, i.  217 

Covenant^  the  national,  adoption  of  the, 
ii.  174.  Its  intolerance  towards  the 
Catholic  body,  175.  Cliarles's  opinion 
of  it,  176.  Increased  strength  of  the 
Covenanters,  176.  Two  royal  de- 
clarations sent  to  them,  177.  Opposi- 
tion offered  by  them  to  the  Marquis 
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Hamilton's  proposed  proclamatkm, 
181.  The  king's  preparations  to 
destroy  them,  182-184.  Their  de- 
mand of  a  parliament  with  or  witlKWl 
the  consent  of  the  king,  186.  DecliDe 
to  accept  the  king's  conditioiis  vnder 
which  an  assembly  should  be  hekl, 
187.  Their  protestation  against  the 
confession  of  faith  of  1689,  189. 
Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Argrle  for 
the  Covenant,  191.  Preparations  of 
the  Scots  to  defend  themselres  against 
the  king,  193.  Hold  Dnmbazton 
Castle,  take  that  of  Bdinbmgfa,  and 
fortify  Dalkeith,  194.  Military  ope- 
rations of  the  king  and  of  the  Scottish 
people,  195.  Moderation  of  the  Scuta, 
197.  Peace  concluded  and  both 
armies  disbanded,  199.  Leaden  of 
the  Covenanters,  200,  201.  General 
assembly  of  the  church,  201.  The 
conmiissioners  from  the  Covenanten 
to  the  court  thrown  into  prisoa, 
charged  with  high  treason,  206,  207. 
Preparations  for  a  second  war,  20S, 

218.  Formation  of  Charles's  armj, 

219.  The  Covenanters  under  Leslie 
cross  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  221. 
The  pacification  of  Berwick  prc^tos^ 
by  the  king  himself,  230.  The  army 
disbanded  and  a  pactficaticm  passed, 
339.  The  king's  labours  to  gam  over 
the  leading  Covenanters,  341.  Yiews 
of  the  majority  of  the  CoTenanters 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  iiL 
375.  Complete  revolution  in  af&irs 
after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  403. 
Desertion  of  the  rigid  Covenanters 
from  the  army  of  Clurles  II.,  441 

Coventiy,  Sir  Thomas,  supersedes  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  i.  400.  His  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  Throne,  400.  Con- 
veys a  message  from  Charles  I.  to 
the  House  to  hasten  the  supply,  401. 
His  address  to  the  Commons,  407- 
409.  Presses  the  Commons  for  a  bill 
of  subsidy,  467.  His  attempt  to  gild 
the  illegal  bill  of  ship  money,  iL  109 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  persuades  Ed- 
ward VL  to  sign  tiie  death  wminuit 
of  Joan  of  Kent,  L  78  note.  His 
severe  treatment  of  heretics,  79  nctf. 
His  constant  changes  in  his  £sith,  79 
note.  His  death,  79  note.  His  de- 
fence of  his  assumption  of  the  style 
of  Totius  An^lia  Prinuu,  i.  303  note 

Crawford,  Major-general,  his  misma- 
nagement, iii.  127 

Crew,  Mr.,  chairman  of  oommittees, 
imprisoned,  ii.  216 
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Cromwell,  Thomas  Lord,  causes  of  his 
f»U,  according  to  Sir  Roger  Owen,  i. 
34  note.  His  exertions  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  65  note. 
Holds  the  Deanery  of  Wells,  76 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  speech  in  the 
House  on  the  pardons  to  Manwaring 
and  others  quoted,  i.  503.  Promotes 
Deering's  bill  for  the  utter  extirpation 
of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  if. 
336.  His  remark  to  Lord  Falkland 
respecting  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
413.  Prevents  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford from  sending  their  plate  to 
Charles  I.,  iii.  17  note.  Really  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  the  association 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  51.  His 
gallants  exploits,  72.  Now  •  begins 
to  appear  to  the  world,'  78.  Takes 
Gainsborough  from  the  royalists,  79. 
At  the  battle  of  Homcastle,  79.  Ap- 
pointed by  tlie  Earl  of  Manchester  his 
lieutenant-general,  98.  At  Marston 
Moor,  102.  The  ipain  instrument  of 
the  victory,  107.  His  character,  108. 
His  descent,  110.  His  early  life,  111. 
His  connections,  112.  As  a  states- 
man, 113.  As  a  soldier,  115.  Mr. 
Hume's  account  of  him,  116  note. 
Looked  to  by  the  Independents  as 
their  head,  126,  127.  Attempts  of 
HoUis  to  crush  him,  127,  145.  Ac- 
cuses the  Earl  of  Manchester  of 
neglect,  131,  138,  146.  Powerful 
party  in  parliament  in  his  favour,  145. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester's  charge 
against  him,  147.  Secret  cabals 
against  Cromwell,  149.  His  speech 
in  the  Commons  on  the  state  of  the 
army,  152.  Retains  a  command  in 
Fairfax's  army,  161.  Appointed  lieu- 
tenant-genend  of  the  horse,  163,  181. 
Ordered  to  march  on  a  particular 
service,  179.  Battle  of  Naseby,  181. 
Disperses  the  clubmen,  191.  Takes 
Devizes,  193.  And  Winchester,  193. 
Takes  Winton  castle  and  Basing 
House,  193.  His  religious  tolerance, 
220.  He  and  his  party  now  in 
the  ascendency,  238,  244.  His  re- 
marks to  Ludlow  on  the  army,  as 
commanded  by  a  parliament,  244. 
His  anxiety  for  a  speedy  accommoda- 
tion, 261.  HoUis's  plot  to  ruin  him, 
256.  Secretly  joins  the  army,  256. 
Charge  against  him,  2o7>  259.  Re- 
conciled to  the  army,  265.  Declines 
to  meet  a  messenger  from  the  king, 
266.  Major  Huntingdon's  charge 
against  him,  277.    Takes  Pembroke 
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Castle,  280.  Defeats  Hamilton  and 
the  Scots  at  Preston,  280.  Disperses 
the  rest  of  the  army  and  takes 
Hamilton  prisoner,  281.  Marches 
into  Scotland,  281.  Joins  with 
Argyle,  renews  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  gets  the  Engage- 
ment rescinded,  281.  Speech  re- 
specting the  trial  of  the  king  put  into 
his  mouth  by  Hume,  316  7iote.  Sent 
to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant  and 
commander-in-chief,  371.  Takes 
Drogheda,  371.  Recalled  to  England, 
372.  Marches  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men,  388.  Terror  of 
the  people  at  his  approach,  390. 
Allays  their  fears,  391.  Demands 
the  king  from  the  Scots,  393.  Finds 
Leslie's  lines  too  strong  for  assault, 
395.  Retires  to  Musselburgh,  395. 
Retreats  to  Dunbar,  followed  closely 
by  Leslie,  396.  Whom  he  utterly 
routs  at  Dunbar,  400.  Leith  aban- 
doned to  him,  402.  Fails  to  take 
Edinburgh  Castle,  402.  Joined  by 
General  Strachan,  406.  His  dispute 
with  the  Scottish  clergy,  407.  His 
idea  of  religious  toleration,  407.  His 
victory  at  Hamilton,  409.  Seized 
with  an  ague,  409.  Endeavours  to 
draw  out  the  Scots,  410.  Fails,  and 
cuts  off  their  supplies,  410.  His 
arrangements  for  meeting  the  in- 
vading army  of  Scots  in  England, 
411.  Utt^'riy  defeats  the  army  of 
Charles  II.  at  Worcester,  415.  His 
ambition,  417.  Reception  he  met 
■with  on  his  return  home,  418.  Grants 
voted  to  him  by  parliament,  419. 
His  conduct  contrasted  with  that  of 
Ireton,  419,  420.  His  ambition,  and 
design  to  usurp,  the  government,  438. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  thediflferent 
parties,  438-440.  Moves  the  army 
to  demand  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, 441.  Clears  the  House,  and 
carries  off  the  records,  443,  444. 
Deceives  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
445.  State  of  the  nation  imder  his 
usurpation,  447.  Various  plans  for 
the  executive  proposed,  449.  The 
convention,  callwl  a  parliament, 
brought  together,  449.  Cromwell's 
address  to  them,  450.  Surrender  back 
their  power  to  him,  454.  Lambert 
prepares  a  new  form  of  government, 
459.  Cromwell  appointed  to  the 
protectorate,  461.  Members  of  his 
Council,  461.  Removes  to  White- 
hall, 462.  Proclamation  of  Charles  II. 
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recommending  Cromwell's  assassina- 
tion, 463.  Cromwell's  second  par- 
liament, 468.  His  harangue,  469. 
Debate  regarding  the  expediency  of 
recognising  his  power,  and  the  new 
plan  of  government,  470.  His  speech 
to  the  members  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, iii.  471.  Resolutions  of  the  par- 
liament in  the  House,  472.  Cromwell 
dissolves  the  parliament,  473.  Wild- 
man's  conspiracy,  473.  Cromwell 
sends  his  son  Henry  to  secure  Ireland 
for  him,  473.  Proclaimed  in  Scot- 
land, 474.  Overturned  in  his  coach, 
47t5.  His  name  respected  by  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  476.  Insurrection 
of  the  royalists,  477.  Put*  down  a 
royalist  rising,  478.  His  device  for 
quelling  the  royahsts,  479.  Appoints 
major-generals    to  govern  districts, 

479.  Forms  an  alliance  with  France, 

480.  His  war  with  Spain,  482,  483. 
State  of  the  nation  at  this  period,  484. 
Finds  it  necessary  to  call  a  third 
parliament,  484.  Exclusion  of  mem- 
bers, 485.  Intention  to  make  him 
King,  487.  His  scruples,  487.  De- 
clines the  Crown,  489.  His  new 
House  of  Lords,  490.  Parties  formed 
against  him,  490,  491.  Dissolves  the 
parliament^  491.  State  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  Protector,  492.  Conspiracies 
against  him,  495.  His  system  of 
courting  and  balancing  the  different 
parties,  496.  State  of  his  power  in 
Ireland,  497.  His  last  illness  and 
death,  500.  Beflections  on  his  career, 
508 

Cromwell,  Henry,  sent  by  the  Protector 
to  secure  Ireland,  iii.  473.  Falls 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Pro- 
testants there,  506 

Cromwell,  Richard,  succeeds  his  father 
as  protector,  iii.  502.  Summons  a 
parliament,  503,  504.  His  unwise 
measures,  505.  Dissolves  parliament, 
507.  His  resignation,  and  reflections 
on  it,  507 

Crooke,  Lady,  her  noble  conduct,  ii. 
114 

Cropedy  Bridge,  defeat  of  the  parlia- 
ment forces  under  Waller  at,  iii.  133, 
134 

Cullen  pillaged  by  Montrose,  iii.  144 

Customs,  the  power  to  impose,  i.  195. 
Queen  Mary's  additional  duties  on 
wool,  195,  196.  Duties  on  foreign 
wines,  197.  Abstract  of  the  treatise 
of  Sir  John  Davies  on  customs,  197, 
198  note 
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Customs,  prosecution  of  the  farmers  of 
the,  by  the  Commons,  iL  258 


DAGGS,  or  pocket  pistols,  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  forbidden  to  be  carii^ 
i.  209 

Dalbier,   Colonel,  doubtful  conduct  of 
his  men,  iii.  178 

Dalkeith  fortified  by  the  Covenanters, 
ii.  194 

Dartmouth  taken  by  storm  by  Faiz£ea, 
iii  195 

Davenant,  Sir  W.,  engaged  in  the  amy 
plots,  iii.  56 

Davies,  Sir  John,  hia  book  written  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  James  I.,  L 
169  note.  Abstract  of  his  treatise  on 
impositions,  197,  198  note,  279 

Davies'  '  Disooverie,'  reaeon  for  Mr. 
Hume's  eulogium  of,  i.  332  notes 

Davies,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  the  power  of  the  prince,  i.  629 

Day,  Comet,  fined  and  imprisoned,  iii 
495 

Deen,  Admiral,  defeats  the  Dotch  fleet, 
but  is  killed,  iii.  458 

Deering,  Sir  Edward,  his  speech  <m 
Laud's  proposed  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope,  ii.  117.  His  bill  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  bishops,*  deans, 
and  chapters,  335 

Deer  Park,  Charles  L's  proposed,  ii  34 

Denbigh,  Earl  of,  appointed  admiral  of 
a  hundred  sail,  i.  432.  His  conduct, 
432.  His  disgraceful  abandonment 
of  Rochelle,  484.  Taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  iii.  416. 

Denmark,  peace  between  Sweden  and, 
iii  513 

Depopulation  in  the  country  parts  of 
England,  causes  of  the,  i.  20.  Sir 
Thomas  More's  observations  on 
quoted,  20  note.  Lord  Bacon's  speech 
on  the  evils  arising  from,  26  note. 
Proceedings  taken  against  persons 
charged  with,  ii.  35 

Derby,  Earl  of,  his  power  lost,  iii.  48, 
49.  Holds  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the 
King,  414.  Makes  a  diversion,  and 
is  defeated  by  Lilbum,  414.  Con- 
demned to  be  executed  for  high 
treason,  418 

Derby,  Countess  of,  yields  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  the  parliamentarians,  iii  420 

De  Ruyter,   Admiral,  attacked  by  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  iii  434.     Joins  Van 
Tromp,    and  defeats    Blake  in  the 
Downs,  434 
Devizes  taken  by  Cromwell,  iii  193 
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Dick,  an  Edinbargh  citizen,  lends  a 
large  sum  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
ii.  218 

Digbj,  Lord,  statement  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  refused  to  agree  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  ii. 
304.  His  statement  of  reasons  for 
his  opposition,  313.  His  advice  to 
the  King  as  to  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  members,  ii.  445.  His  cha- 
racter, 445.  Sent  by  the  King  to 
thank  Lansford  at  Kingston,  453,  462. 
Compelled  to  abscond,  452.  Sent 
with  cavalry  to  join  Montrose,  iii. 
197.  Defeated  by  Copley  at  Sherbom, 
197.  And  again  by  Sir  John  Brown 
at  Carlisle,  198.  Escapes  with  Lang- 
dale  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  198 

Diggs,  Sir  D.,  his  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  James  I.  to  levy  duties  with- 
out parliament,  i.  277.  Manages  the 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 418.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  418. 
Liberated,  420 

Dispensations,  power  of  the  monarch  in 
granting,  i.  206.  Illegality  of  those 
granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Mary,  207.  Smith's  '  Common- 
wealth '  quoted,  607 

D'Oiley,  Captain,  at  the  battle  of  Nase- 
bv,  lii.  183 

Dorislaus,  Dr.,  assassinated  by  Mont- 
rose, iii.  378 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  address  to  Prynne 
in  passing  sentence  upon  him,  ii.  68. 
His  praise  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
70 

Douglas,  Dr.,  appointed  by  the  regent 
Morton  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  L 
293  note.  Small  profit  he  derived  from 
his  office,  293  note 

Dramatists,  their  venality  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  i.  268.  Liberties  taken  by 
them  at  this  period,  269 

Dress  of  the  lower  classes  at  the  begin - 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i.  26 
note 

Drogheda,  taken  by  Cromwell,  iii.  371 

Drummond,  Lord,  treacherously  joins 
Montrose,  iii.  140 

Dublin,  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Antrim  applied  to  to  secure  the 
castle  of,  ii.  374  note.  Day  fixed  by 
the  rebels  for  seizing  the  castle,  379. 
Discoverv  of  the  conspiracy,  385,  386. 
Multitudes  flock  to  the  city,  391 
Dudley,  the  royal  protection  withdrawn 

by  Henry  VIII.  from,  i.  17 
Dumbarton   Castle,    scheme  of  Went- 
worth  to  take,  defeated  by  the  Cove- 
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nanters,  ii.  194.     Return  to  the  King, 

1 99.  Surrendered  to  the  Covenanters, 
u.  224 

Dumfries,  Earl  of,  marked  for  death  by 

the  blind  Lord  Belhaven,  ii.  125 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  iii.  400 
Dundee,  saved  by  General  Baillie,  iiL 

200.  Taken  by  storm  by  Monk,  418 
Dunfermline,   Earl   o^   goes  to  court, 

but  committed  for  high  treason,  ii.  207 
Dunkirk  taken  by  the  English,  iii.  499 
Durham  taken  by  the  Scots,  ii.  224 
Dutch,  the,  compelled  to  purchase  a  li- 
cence for  fishing  on  the  English  coast, 
ii.  121 
Dutch,   the,   assist  the   Scots,   against 

Charles  I.,  ii.  208 
Earl  Marshal's  Court,  establishment  of 
the,    ii.    37,    38    note.      Mr.   Hyde's 
opinion  of  it,  37.     Gross  injustice  of 
the  Court,  107 


EARLS  marshal,  creation  of  the  office 
of,  i.  166.   Histonr  of  the  office  of, 
167.     Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  168 
169 

Edinburgh,  tumult  in,  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  liturgy  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 
159.  Immense  crowds  collected  in, 
after  harvest  time,  168.  Ordered 
home  by  proclamation,  168.  Li- 
crease  of  the  riots,  169.  The  tumult 
defended  by  people  of  rank,  169. 
Determination  of  the  citizens  to  pre- 
vent arms  and  ammunition  from  be- 
ing conveyed  to  the  Castle,  179. 
Scene  in  the  city  at  the  proposed 
publication  of  a  proclamation,  181. 
The  Castle  taken  by  the  Covenanters, 
194.  Given  up,  199.  Invested  by 
Leslie,  219.  And  taken,  221.  Alarm 
of  the  city  at  Montrose's  plot,  351. 
The  city  guarded  by  Leslie,  351. 
Cromwell's  approach  to,  prevented 
by  Leslie,  iii.  395.  The  Castle  holds 
out  against  him,  402.  But  is  subse- 
quently taken,  409. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  iii.  18 

Edward  IV.,  his  punishment  of  the 
aristocracy,  i.  12.  Illegally  asks  a 
benevolence  of  the  people,  185.  Said 
by  Bacon  to  have  devised  bene- 
volences, 186  note.  Examination  of 
Mr.  Hume's  remarks,  188 

Edward  VI.,  his  proclamation  respect- 
ing enclosures  of  land,  i.  23  note. 
Corruption  of  the  judges  in  his  time, 
24  note.  His  commission  of  martial 
law  granted  in  1552,  155.     His  sue- 
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coffsion  to  the  throne,  73.  His  regents 
and  privy  council,  74.  Their  measures 
in  religious  matters,  74.  The  re- 
maining chauntry  lands  and  deaneries 
granted  to  the  Crown,  75.  Death  of 
the  king,  75.  His  intolerance  towards 
Catholics,  78 

Egerton,  Chancellor,  his  flattery  of  James 
I.,  i.  247  note 

'  Eikon  Basilike,'  '  publication  of j  the, 
iii.  344.  Its  effects,  345.  The  woric 
of  Dr.  Gauden,  346.  Chilton's  re- 
marks on  it,  348  noU 

Elcho,  Lord,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
iii.  139.     At  Tippermuir,  140 

Elections,  interference  of  Queen  Mary 
with,  i.  83,  84.  Old  laws  as  to  elec- 
tions, 84  note 

Elgin  pillaged  by  Montrose,  iii.  144 

Elizabeth  of  York,  her  marriage  to 
Henry  VII.,  i.  15 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  dangers  which  beset 
her  entrance  to  the  throne,  i.  94. 
Wisdom  of  her  council  in  dealing 
with  Protestants  aAd  Catholics,  95. 
Her  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  95. 
Causes  of  her  forbearance  towards  the 
Catholics,  95,  96.  Threatens  to  join 
the  Komish  church,  99.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown  restored,  100. 
Her  reign  not  favourable  to  public 
liberty.  111.  Causes  of  her  popu- 
larity afid  influence,  111,  112.  Her 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
148.  Her  homage  to  public  opinion, 
162.  Her  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
respecting  the  northern  rebellion,  153. 
Rebellion  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
north,  164,  155.  And  in  Suffolk,  155. 
Her  proclamations  against  bulls,  154 
notf,  160,  163.  Her  commission  of 
martial  law  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wilford,  164,  165.  The  use  of  tor- 
ture in  her  reign,  172.  Her  indigna- 
tion at  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  '  History  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,'  175.  Condition  of  judges  and 
juries  in  her  time,  178.  Her  loans 
fh)m  the  citizens  at  enormous  rates  of 
interest,  182,  184.  Her  loans  to  the 
citizens,  185  note.  Contribution 
among  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  a  sum  for  the  use  of  the  Queen, 
193.  Her  duties  on  foreign  wines, 
197.  Her  embargoes  on  merchandise, 
199.  Her  new-year's  gifts,  205.  Her 
transactions  with  Kaleigh  as  to  the 
prize  carrack,  206  note.  Height  to 
which  monopolies  were  carried  in  her 
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reign,  208.  Her  prodamatioiu  against 
the  cultivation  of  woad,  and  against 
wearing  long  swords  and  high  mfis, 
209.  FersecntiDg  statute's  passed  in 
her  reign,  218,  219.  Her  treatment 
of  refractory  members  of  parliament, 
233.  Her  si^reaeion  of  TynmtB 
rebellion,  330 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jamee  I.,  married 
to  the  elector  palatine  Frederick,  L 
333.  Obtains  a  collection  in  Engiand 
for  the  distressed  Grerman  ministen, 
ii.  1 18  note.  Laud*s  behaviour  on  the 
occasion,  118  note 

'Eliot,  Sir  John,  manages  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  i. 
418.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  418.  Libe- 
rated, 420.  Petitions  the  King  against 
forced  loans,  458.  His  speech  on  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  458.  His 
speech  on  constrained  employment 
abroad,  464.  Stopped  in  a  speech  by 
the  Speaker,  472.  His  speech  against 
Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  504.  Pro- 
poses a  remonstrance  against  taking 
tonnaee  and  poundage,  505.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  506.  His  death 
there,  509.  His  views  and  character, 
610. 

Embargoes  on  merchandise,  i.  198,  200. 
Instances  of,  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  i.  199,  200.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  on,  200 

Emigration  to  the  American  colonies,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  L  242 

Empson,  the  royal  protection  withdrawn 
by  Henry  VIII.  from,  i,  17.  His  de- 
fence before  the  Coimcil  quoted,  17 
note 

Engagement,  foundation  of  the,  iii.  254. 
Buried  by  the  King  in  the  garden, 
267.  Opposed  by  3ie  clergy  in  as- 
sembly, 275.  Rescinded,  281.  The 
immediate  departure  of  the  Lords  of 
Engagement  insisted  upon  by  the  Co- 
venanters, 389.  Large  bodies  of  them 
join  the  Scottish  army,  391.  Per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  king,  403. 
Cromwell's,  subscribed,  iii.  471 

England,  freedom  of,  in  early  times, 
compared  with  the  despotism  and 
misery  of  France,  i.  6-8.  Revolution 
in  manners  gradually  introduced  by 
the  towns,  9.  Sufferings  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  not  of  the  people,  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  9.  Revolution 
in  manners  at  the  accessioii  of  Henry 
VIII.,  1 7 .  Selfish  policy  of  the  owners 
of  land,  19.  No  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  trades  and  prof easionfl,  1 9.    Impor- 
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tation  of  almost  every  species  of  manu- 
facture, 19  note,  Kestrictions  on  trad- 
ing in  grain,  19.  Depopulation  in 
country  places,  consequent  on  the  in- 
crease of  pasturage,  20,  23  note.  Suf- 
ferings of  the  people  from  the  change, 
21-24.  Beggary,  robbery,  and  insur- 
rection of  the  wretched  sufferers,  24. 
Vast  numbers  of  beggars  and  thieves 
put  to  death,  24  note.  Corruption  of 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  24 
note.  Provisions  of  the  statute  for 
keeping  up  farm-houses,  26.  Lord 
Bacon's  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
law,  26  note.  Causes  of  the  decay  of 
provincial  towns,  26.  Augmentation 
of  the  misery  of  the  people  caused  by 
the  Reformation,  26.  Mitigation  of 
their  wretchedness  caused  by  the 'poor 
laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  29.  Men's 
minds  opened  to  the  effects  of  over  po- 
pulation, 30.  Statutes  against  aliens, 
30  note.  Emigration  of  some  of  the 
people,  31.  Consequences  of  this  re- 
volution in  manners  upon  the  govern- 
ment, 31.  Permission  for  the  exercise 
of  martial  law  against  banditti  uiid 
breakers  of  the  peace  granted  to  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry,  34.  Wick- 
liffe's  grand  attempt  at  Reformation, 
35.  The  consequent  con\nilsion  of  the 
nation  with  schism,  39.  The  yoke  of 
Rome  cast  off  by  Henrv  VIII.,  63.  The 
religious  houses  dissolved,  58,  61,  63. 
Discontent  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  63.  Accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
80.  Her  interference  with  elections, 
83.  Afflictions  with  which  the  king- 
dom was  visited  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  92  note.  The  higher  classes  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  religion  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  100.  The  rebellion  in  the 
north  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  164. 
Rising  of  the  Catholics  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  155,  160.  Their  constant 
plots  and  conspiracies,  160, 161.  The 
Babbington  conspiracy,  162.  The 
Spanish  armada,  162.  Mode  of 
raising  an  army  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  180  note.  English 
liberty  defended  against  Mr.  Hume*s 
assertions,  229.  The  condition  of 
England  compared  with  that  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  231, 
232  note,  237.  History  of  the  progress 
of  society,  and  investigation  of  the 
various  circumstances  which  affected 
the  constitution  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  241  et  seq. 
The  national  prosperity  promoted  by 
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religious  persecutions  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 242.  And  by  emigration  to 
America  under  James  I.,  242.  Cha- 
racter of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  246,  248.  The  religious 
contest  carried  on  during  his  reign, 
265.  Causes  of  the  rise  of  the  popu- 
lar spirit  at  this  period,  265-267. 
Liberties  taken  by  dramatists  at  this 
time,  269.  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's 
account  of  the  sentiments,  and  so 
forth,  entertained  of  English  liberty 
during  the  age  of  James  I.,  269. 
State  of  affairs  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  333.  Profligacy  of  the 
court  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  347. 
Causes  of  the  people's  dissatisfaction 
with  Charles  1.  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, 367.  The  public  sentiments 
respecting  the  events  of  1625,  395. 
Conduct  of  returned  soldiers  who 
were  billeted  throughout  the  country, 
432.  Extraordinary  and  despotical 
means  used  by  Charles  I.  to  advance 
loans,  433.  General  discontent  of 
the  people  at  the  failure  of  the  Duke 
of  Backingham's  expedition  to  France, 
448.  Mutinies,  impressments,  and 
martial  law,  449.  Sir.  R.  Cotton's 
enumeration  of  the  caiises  of  discon- 
tent quoted,  450.  German  troops 
secretly  raised  by  Charles  I.  for 
transport  into  England,  452.  Good- 
ness of  the  statute  laws  of  England, 
515.  Their  excellence  above  all 
others,  617.  The  condition  of  France 
under  the  civil  law,  517.  Advan- 
tages of  political  government  in 
England,  520.  Regal  and  political 
authority  in  this  county,  523,  524. 
Secret  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain  against  the  independence  of 
the  Netherlands,  concladed,  ii.  26. 
Arbitrary  taxes  and  proceedings  of 
Charles  I.,  27.  His  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  innovations,  43.  The  tax 
of  ship-money,  109.  Case  of  John 
Hampden,  113.  And  effect  of  the 
judgment  against  Hampden,  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  114.  Exulta- 
tion of  the  high-church  party,  115. 
Endeavours  of  Laud  to  procure  for 
his  brethren  the  first  offices  of  the 
stat«,  116.  Ravages  of  the  Sallee 
and  Algerine  pirates  on  the  coast, 
121.  The  Dutch  compelled  to  pur- 
chase a  licence  for  fishing  on  the 
coast,  121.  State  of  the  fleet  in 
1636,  124  note.  Effect  of  Scottish 
affiiirs  in  1639  on  the  English  people, 
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Cir-U  war.  4^  in.  L  CnKiriea 
diErixig  ti^-r  cril  var.  31.  State  of 
parties  izk  the  Fng<'*h  p«tuam<eot. 
14o.  Prcjr^ted  inn^ioa  cf.  by  the 
ScuUL  2Td.  In«zrr*^«tioDs  in.  277. 
Inraacn  of  the  Sects  vader  Hamil- 
ton. 29«>.  Wbo  are  dei^«tcd  bj 
Cromwell  28a  Stat*-  of  the  coontry 
at  the  d«ath  cf  Charle*  L,  3-52. 
Interest  of  mooeT  rednefd.  354.  The 
name  of  the  Comoonvealth  taken  bv 
the  Commocfi.  360.  361.  Coondl  of 
state  appointed,  and  the  House  of 
Loids  aboHshtrd,  361,  36*2.  The 
religions  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 362.  Projected  inrasion 
of  England  br  the  Scots,  410.  Zeal 
of  all  ranks  for  the  Commonwealth, 
413.  Greatness  of  the  country  under 
the  Commonwealth,  423,  435,  437. 
Beform  of  the  representation,  437. 
State  of  the  nation  under  Crcnnwell^s 
usurpation,  447.  Various  plans  for 
the  executive  proposed,  449.  The 
Conrention,  449.  Alliance  eflTected 
with  Sweden,  457.  War  with  Hol- 
land, 458.  Kew  plan  of  goremment 
prepared  by  Lambert,  459.  Peace 
concluded  with  Holland,  464.  State 
of  the  public  mind,  465.  Nature  of 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
466.  Royalist  rising,  477,  478.  The 
countiy  divided  b^  Cromwell  into 
districts  under  major-generals,  479. 
War  with  Spain,  483.  State  of  the 
nation  at  this  time,  483.  The  major- 
generals  of  districts  removed,  486. 
State  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Pro- 
tector in  1658,  492.  State  of  parties 
at  the  resignation  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, 508.  Measures  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  511.  Cabals  in  the  army, 
513.  Conspiracy  of  the  Cavaliers, 
613.  State  of  parties  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Long  Parliament,  541. 


Ei^ailek  toe  statute  i>f  jD^ms  ; 

L  12.  Xh'fb^^ijhi  by  the  praeas  of 
ecmmp/a  rMorery,  12.  Def««t  of 
entails  bx  fiaea.  13 

EptserpACT.  ordxaaitee  abolishing  epis- 
eo^Mcy  pasMd  by  parliament.  iiL 
237.  Proristoii  made  by  the  Cbmmoa- 
weahh  far  the  episeopftl  ekrgy,  iiL 
363.     .S«p  «£«>  Bishopa 

FriieT,  Robert  Earl  oC  his  trial  and 
ezecutiuB,  L  151.  The  State  papfY 
pixblKhed  in  justification  of  the  acts 
of  the  GoTemment.  152 

Essex.  Robert  Earl  of  (son  of  the  pre- 
eedingc  his  remarks  to  Tyrone,  L  287 
motf.  Commands  a  guard  for  the 
protection  of  parliament,  n.  407. 
Commands  the  parliamentaiy  army, 
iiL  10.  17.  Denounced  by  the  king 
as  a  traitor.  10.  His  army,  17.  In- 
structions of  the  parliament  to  him, 
17.  Battle  of  Edgehill.  18.  Essex 
marches  to  Coventry.  21.  Recalled 
to  London,  and  rewarded  by  the 
parliament,  22.  Sent  with  a  fine 
army  into  the  field,  64.  Besaegps 
and  captures  Reading,  64.  Allows 
his  army  to  moul«ler  away,  66.  His 
inactivity,  58,  60.  His  remiasnen, 
54.  Sent  to  the  relief  of  Gloucesttf , 
72.  Seires  a  large  stock  of  royalist 
provisions  at  Cirenc€«ter,  73.  Gives 
the  royalists  battle  at  Newbury,  73. 
Loses  his  popularity,  128.  Put  at  the 
head  of  12,000  men,  132.  His  move- 
ments, 134.  Escapes  with  his  horse 
only,  135.  Unqualified  for  command 
by  inclination  and  ability,  145.  Con- 
sultation at  Essex  House,  150.  Re- 
signs his  commission,  161.  Has 
10,000/.  a  year  settled  upon  him,  166 

Eucharist,  dispute  concerning  the  cor- 
poreal preaence  of  Christ  in  the,  L 
69.  Constantly  varying  opinions  of 
the  Protestant  divines  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  real  presence,  97  fMte 

Everard,  and  his  ttiirty  fanktic  followers, 
iii.  369 

Evers,  Sir  William,  his  private  visit  to 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  punishment, 
1.  202,  203 

Exchequer,  Court  of^  an  oppressive  act 
of  the,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  iL 
107 

Excise,  the  commission  for  the,  can- 
celled, L  478 

Excommunication,  sentence  of,  provided 
for  by  act  of  parliament  of  James  L, 
i.  306.  Punishment  of,  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  Charies  I.,  iL  142 
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Tlxeter,  occupied  by  Stamford  and  the 
parliament  troops,  iii.  63.  Besieged 
and  taken  by  the  royalists,  63.  Be- 
sieged by  Fairfax,  194 


"HAIRFAX,  Lord,  appointed  by  Essex 

Jl  general  of  the  north,  iii.  28.  His 
difficulties,  28,  45.  Saves  Hull,  iii. 
80.  With  his  son  defeats  the  royal- 
ists at  Selby,  97.  At  Marston  Moor, 
102.  Appointed  governor  of  York, 
iii.  130 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord) 
commences  his  career,  iii.  29.  His 
heroic  exertions,  45.  Besieged  by 
Earl  of  Newcastle  in  Hull,  78.  Joins 
Cromwell  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
79.  Defeats  the  English-Irish  regi- 
ments under  Lord  Byron,  94.  His 
military  character,  94  note.  Besieges 
Latham  House,  97.  With  his  father 
defeats  the  royalists  at  Selby,  97.  At 
Marston  Moor,  102.  Appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  parliament  army,  161.  His 
character  and  talents  for  war,  164.  At 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  181.  His  pro- 
ceedings after  the  battle,  187.  Takes 
Leicester,  187.  Relieves  Taunton, 
188.  Defeats  Goring  at  Langport, 
138.  Captures  Bridgewater,  189.  And 
Sherbom,  191,  192.  Compels  Rupert 
to  surrender  Bristol,  192.  His  suc- 
cesses in  the  west,  194.  Defeats 
Hopton  and  compels  him  to  disband 
his  army,  195.  His  religious  tole- 
rance, 220.  Advances  towards  Oxfortl, 
225.  Marches  to  London,  and  sup- 
presses the  tumults,  249.  Appointed  ge  - 
neralissimo,  with  discretionary  power, 
250.  Thanks  of  the  parliament  voted 
him,  250.  Quells  the  mutiny  of  the 
airmy  at  the  rendezvous,  260.  His 
reception  of  Sir  John  Berkeley,  265. 
Summons  Colchester  to  surrender, 
279.  Joins  the  army  in  the  decla- 
ration to  Parliament,  295  note 
Marches  towards  London,  297,  298. 
And  purges  the  parliament,  298,  299. 
His  inconsistent  conduct  respecting 
the  trial  of  the  king,  321.  Oniered 
to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land against  Charles  II.,  386.  Re- 
fuses the  command,  386.  Review  of 
his  conduct,  387,  388.  Heads  a  regi- 
ment of  militia  as  a  private  gentleman 
against  the  Scots,  413.  Desires  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  king,  525 

Fairfax,  Lady,  her  influence  over  her 
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husband,  iii.  321.  Her  interruptions 
at  the  trial  of  the  king,  331. 
Falkland,  Lord,  presents  the  charge  of 
the  Commons  against  Finch  to  the 
Lords,  ii.  254.  Falkland's  character, 
254,  255.  His  observations  on  Finch, 
257.     Appointed  Secretary  of  State, 

445.  Clarendon's  character  of  him, 

446.  The  king's  opinion  of  him,  446. 
His  death,  iii.  74.  His  character, 
75 

Farm-houses,  statute  for  keeping  up,  i. 
14.  Provisions  of  the  statute,  i.  25 
note 

Fast  appointed  for  the  suffering  foreign 
Protestants,  i.  504 

Felton,  John,  his  treason,  i.  160.  His 
death,  161  note 

Felton,  Lieutenant  John,  account  of,  i. 
485.  His  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  486-487.  Taken  into 
custody,  488.  His  motives  for  the 
crime,  489.  His  trial  and  execution, 
490 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Gratz,  elected  King 
of  Bohemia,  i.  334.  Succeeds  to  the 
empire  on  the  death  of  Matthias,  335. 
Validity  of  his  election  denied  by  the 
Bohemians,  who  offer  their  crown  to 
Fretierick,  elector  palatine,  i.  335. 
Revolt  of  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
empire,  336.  The  Thirty  Years'  War, 
340 

Feudal  system,  melancholy  condition  of 
the  people  under  the,  i.  1.  Causes  of 
the  gradual  subversion  of  the,  2 

Fiennes,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  surrenders 
Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert,  iii.  65. 
Sentenced  to  death,  but  pardoned,  65 

Fifth  monarchy  men,  rising  of  the,  iii. 
495 

Finances,  state  of  the,  in  1641,  ii.  322 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage,  speaker  of  the 
Commons,  his  extravagant  adulation 
of  the  throne,  i.  400 

Finch,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord), 
speaker  of  the  Commons,  his  adu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  Cliarles  I.,  i. 
457.  Refuses  to  put  the  vote  of  the 
House,  505.  Rebuked  by  Selden, 
505.  Forcibly  held  in  the  chair 
during  the  discussion,  505.  Made 
lord  keeper,  ii.  36.  His  notions  of 
justice,  37.  His  ingratitude  to  Bishop 
Williams,  97.  Obtains  an  extra- 
judicial opinion  for  legalising  ship- 
money,  109.  His  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  of  1640, 
210.  Impeached  by  the  Commons 
for  high  treason,  254.  His  flight,  254 
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Gi3-i=iC7.  Sir  TboBAft.  ^vujyd  W  the 
forr:  jiutt  u  fpc«k«r  of  tike  Cv3zB»<.4tf, 

Gii?zraT#-.  Sir  Tbonuu.  ^p*^^  of  th** 

H'^^fr«  Crf  O>mmos«,  his  speech  to  the 

Tr  r-"!*.  L  192 
G«Tii*-=.  I^^  thf  anthor  of  the  *£ikon 

B£>i]ilc*.*  iii.  346 
Garr^.  Sir  John.  lord  major  of  Londoo, 

•est  to  th<*  ToT^r.  iii.  250 
G^rmaDT,  rr'ligicMU   commotion  in.   in 

the  15th  centniy,  i.  57.     Gnwt  somber 
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of  sects  in,  according  to  the  Papists, 
58  note.  Condition  of,  in  the  16th 
century,  232  note 

Gilbf^rt,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  prerogative  to  grant 
patents,  quoted,  i.  237.  Answers  to  his 
speech,  238 

Giles,  Sir  Edward,  his  complaint  in  the 
House  as  to  the  screening  of  Popish 
recusants,  L  388 

Gillespie,  George,  his  'English-Popish 
Ceremonies  '  forbidden  to  be  read,  ii. 
168.     In  London,  263 

Glamorgan,  Herbert,  Earl  of,  his  trans- 
actions in  Ireland  surveyed,  iiL  169, 
196,  205.     See  Herbert,  Lord. 

Glanvillc,  a  member  of  the  Commons, 
sent  to  a  post  in  the  navy,  i.  423 

Glasgow,  the  lordship  of,  recovered  from 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  bestowed 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  ii. 
143.  Tumult  in,  at  the  introduction 
of  the  liturgy  of  Charles  I.,  166. 
Meeting  of  the  Assembly  of,  Nov.  21, 
1638,  at,  ii.  190.  Taken  by  Mont- 
rose under  his  protection,  iii.  204 

Gloucester,  besieged  by  the  King,  iii.  69. 
Sergeant-major  Pudsey's  answer  to 
the  King,  69.  Essex  sent  to  the 
relief  of  tne  beleaguered  city,  72.  The 
siege  raised,  72.  The  city  nearly 
lost  by  treachery,  73 

Gold,  forbidden  by  proclamation  to  be 
exported,  ii.  60 

Goldsmiths,  prohibited  from  selling 
under  twenty-two  carats  of  fineness, 
i.  208 

Goodman,  the  Jesuit,  execution  of, 
ii.  265 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  case  of,  i.  255 

Gordon  of  Buckie,  his  speech  at  the 
trial  of  Lord  Balmerino,  ii.  141 

Gonlon  of  Haddo,  declares  for  the  King, 
iii.  138.     Bt^headed,  138 

Goring,  Colonel,  discloses  the  army  plot 
to  Pym,  ii.  316.  His  examination, 
509.  The  King's  commission  to  him, 
619.  Removed  from  Portsmouth  by 
the  parliament,  iii.  10.  Joins  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  takes  New- 
castle for  the  King,  28.  Defeated  by 
Fairfax  at  Ijangport,  188.  Created 
Earl  of  Norwich  {which  see),  278 

Governments,  monarchical  and  republi- 
can, iii.  357.  Practicability  of  the 
different  systems,  368,  369 

Grain,  restrictions  on  trading  in,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  19.     Attempt  to  impose  a 


HAH 

tax  upon,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 

29 
Grantham,    taken     by    the    Eoyalists, 

iii.  46 
Gregory  XV.,  Pope,  his  letter  to  Prince 

Charles  when  in  Spain,  i.  636.    And 

to   the  Duke  of   Buckingham,  638. 

The  Prince's  letter  to  the  Pope,  640 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  his  influence  in 

procuring    a  loan  from  London    to 

Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  184 
Grey,  Lady  K.,  case  of  the  marriage  of, 

with  Hertford,  i.  217  note 
Grey   of  "Wark,   Lord,   associates    the 

eastern  counties  for  the  parliament, 

iii.  28 
Grey  of  Grooby,   Lord,   his  command 

for  the  parliament  in  the  midland 

counties,  iii.  60 
Grimstone,  his  speech  in  the  Commons 

on  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  ii.  213 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of    Sweden, 

his  splendid  career,  ii.  23.   His  death 

at  Lutzen,  24 


HAIG,  the  advocate,  prepares  a  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  ii.  136.  Ix)rd 
Balmerino  prosecuted  for  it,  137-139. 
Flight  of  Haig  to  Holland,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  performance, 
139 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  belief  in  witch- 
craft, i.  92.  On  embargoes  in  general, 
quoted,  200 
Halle,  notice  of  him,  i.  186,  187  note 
Hamilton,  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke  of), 
sent  by  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  as 
king's  commissioner,  ii  176.  His 
instructions,  177,  178.  His  pro- 
ceedings, 178.  His  despatch  to  the 
king,  180.  His  advice,  180.  De- 
termines to  publish  a  proclamation, 
181.  OppoHition  in  Edinburgh,  181. 
Compelled  to  drop  his  intention 
for  the  time,  181  His  policy,  182. 
The  king's  letters  to  him,  182,  183. 
His  first  journey  to  London,  186. 
His  second,  187.  With  other  noble- 
men, concerts  articles  of  advice  to  his 
Majesty,  187.  His  daring  language 
at  Glasgow,  190.  Declares  the 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  dissolved,  191. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  empowered  to  assail  the 
Scots  with  fire  and  sword,  195. 
Declines  to  act  as  commissioner  at 
the  General  Assembly,  but  consents 
to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  Covenanters, 
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to  isxMr^jt  iat  EmsL  rf  Lcmiat.  2»C'T 
A'=vci?«w  tii»  ^i7rEt«ssxi«f«  ci  lie 
Ov-r*sar*_«t-  Ins  l:«ii»  im  «r¥f*=:  c 

fcjssi  «wi  t»  IrcrfiO'.  **«.  US.  I»- 
^>ra&^  of  tb(^  wA.  Z^'k  Em  prr?^ •>- 
ul*  v>  tut  ^tHwv,  izL  39.  Hck^s  likt 
ffutjof  t£t^  3fod0rate  PlmlTUn&cft. 
27).'  laradcs  Ea^aad  Vith  a 
KoyitSfh  amj.  2:^0.  Defeated  hr 
Crr>fliT^  at  Px*«Utt,  260.  Falk 
into    ti^    biudt    ol^     Cranv^    at 

'  Wanin^toD.  2ftl.  Tried  br  parfia- 
ii»«rt,  9^.  0»demii€<d  and  execnt«d, 
^7 

Hamilti^ii,  Dnkeof  rbfoclMr  of  tbe  atjore). 
apponiud  lktitcDaat-g<m€Tal  und^r 
CbarUa  IL,  Hi  409.  Slain  at  the 
}/3itt\*:  of  WoiWBter,  416 

Hamiltoii,  Tictorj  of  Cromwell  at,  in. 
409 

Hummond,  goremorof  the  Ifrl<^of  Wigbt, 
takes  charge  of  the  king's  person,  iiL 
263 

Hamffden,  John,  released  from  imprison- 
ment,  i.  451.  Notice  of  him,  li.  113. 
Refuses  to  pay  ship-monej,  113. 
Jodgment  of  the  conn  against  him, 
113,  114.  liooked  to  by  all  as  the 
prime  (Kjpular  leader,  246.  His  cha- 
racter ana  conduct,  247.  One  of  the 
fNirl lament  committee  to  accompany 
the  king  to  Scotland,  339.  Allays  a 
storm  in  the  House  on  the  discussion 
on  the  fh^nd  Remonstrance,  409. 
Impeached,  428.  Four  thousand  of 
his  constituents  come  to  London  with 
a  {)etition  to  parliament,  460.  Joins 
the  parliamentary  army  under  E.«sex, 
iii.  17.  Opposes  the  royalists  at 
Uwntford,  2*.  Sent  to  Acton  Hill, 
26.  Attends  Essex  with  his  regi- 
ment, 64.  His  military  skill  and 
vip^our,  64.  His  death,  59.  Remarks 
on  his  advice,  59 

Ilnnipton  ('ourt,  conference  at,  i.  246. 
H|M'ecli  of  Jnmes  I.  at,  quoted,  246 
rtofr,  CliHrles  I.  retires  to,  ii.  449. 
ICsrape  of  Charles  I.  from,  iii.  262 

HntiKnum,  practice  of  burning  books  by 
the,  first  introduced,  ii.  68 

Hnrlow,  Sir  Robert,  removes  all  pic- 
tures, crosses,  &c.,  within  and  without 
churches,  ii.  262 

Hnrrison,   Colonel   (afterwards   Major- 

feneml),  conveys  Charles  I.  from 
I  unit  Castle  to  Windsor,  iii.  306. 
His  character  and  career,  306.  Nomi- 
iiatiHl  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
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kiar  is  L^ittsstetskurt.,  in.  5iO 

HavkizH.  Sir  John,  afleaauatied  bj  PcCtf 
Borehec.  L  1^7,  l«9 

Hay.  Sir  John,  ^imwit  d  JSdiabagh, 
popdar  hatred  of  him.  iL  1^ 

HaTvan.  Sr  Peter,  sent  abroad  oo  aa 
cxpeDsiTc>  misnoD.  i  43^  His  state- 
ment of  his  ease,  463.  Hisr«4mkeof 
the  speaker.  Sir  John  Fineh,  i  509 

Haywaid,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John), 
his  eompaziaon  of  Engliah  and  Fi^^och 
freedom  in  the  reign  of  Richard  O., 
L  6.  Indignation  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth 
at  the  publication  of  his  *  Historr  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  IT.M  75.  Saved 
by  Lord  Bacon's  hnmanity  and  wit. 
175,  176.  Objects  attzibnted  to  the 
work,  177,  and  noU. 

Hazlerig,  Sir  Arthur,  impea<^ied,  iL  428. 
His  speech  against  Cromweil^s  do- 
minion, iii.471.  His  foolish  eDcoQrage> 
raent  of  Monk,  525,  531 

Heath,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commoo 
Pleas,  reason  why  he  lost  hia  place, 
ii.  94,  109 

Henderson,  Alexander,  helpe  to  prepare 
the  National  Covenant,  iL  174.  The 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  Corenan- 
ters,  200.  His  sermons  in  London, 
263.  His  controrersy  with  the  King 
as  to  Presbyterianism,  iii.  227 

Henrietta  Maria,  her  marriage  with 
Charles  I.,  i.  369.  Her  confession 
and  request  of  the  king,  369.  Catho- 
lic chapel  erected  at  Somerset  House 
for  her  accommodation,?  70.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham's    insolence   to  her, 

439.  Her  wish  to  return  to  France, 

440.  Her  attendants  ordered  to  be 
removed  by  order  of  the  king,  440 
notf.  Her  personal  appearance  and 
character,  ii.  2.  The  Eiirl  of  Dorset's 
praise  of  her,  70.  Her  letter  to 
Nicholas  as  to  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, 408.  Leaves  England  to  raise 
supplies  abroad,  463,  468.  The  king's 
promise  to  her,  473.  Lands  at  Bar- 
iington  Bay  with  military  stores  and 
troops,  iii.  32.  Admiral  Batten's 
attempt  on  the  shipa,  32  note.  Her 
atrodoufi  attempts  against  the  British 
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dominions,  35.     Raises  her  standard 

44.  Impeached  by  the  parliument 
of  high  treason,  44.  Acts  in  concert 
with  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  44.  Their 
success,  45.  Goes  abroad  again  to 
intrigue  for  supplies,  169.  Visited  by 
her  son  Charles  II.  at  Paris,  379. 
Her  advice  to  him,  379 

Henry  III.,  his  proclamation  assuring 
the  people  of  his  protection  against 
the  lords,  i.  3,  4.  Award  between 
this  king  and  the  Commons,  21  note. 
His  extortions,  debts,  and  endearours 
to  obtain  money  from  parliament,  188 

Henr}'  IV.,  causes  of  an  insurrection 
raised  against  him  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  i.  40.  Law  passed  in 
his  time  against  the  Lollards,  41.  The 
projected  transference  of  Church  pro- 
perty to  the  Crown,  41.  The  king 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Commons, 

45.  Excludes  lawyers  from  parlia- 
ment, 46.  Refuses  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  laws  against  heretics, 
49 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  levies  a  great  tax 
on  salt,  i.  276 

Henry  V.  obtains  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  hfe,  i.  479 

Henry  VII.,  his  elevation  due  to  the 
Lancastrians,  i.  10.  His  parliaments 
composed  of  his  adherents,  10.  His 
employment  of  churchmen  chiefly 
in  secular  affairs,  11.  Creates  the 
court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  11.  In- 
stitutes yeomen  of  the  guard,  1 1 7iote. 
His  indirect  punishment  of  his  aris- 
tocratic opponents,  12,  13.  His  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  15.  His  progress  in 
literature,  16.  Cases  respecting  the 
titles  to  land  discussed  before  him 
in  council,  132,133.  Hlegally  asks  a 
benevolence,  186 

Henry  VI II.,  the  contest  of  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  closed  in  the  person 
of,  i.  15.  His  taste  for  learning, 
elegancies,  and  luxuries,  15.  Destined 
by  his  father  for  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  16.  Character  of  the  era 
at  which  he  ascended  the  throne,  16. 
His  character  and  personal  appear- 
ance, 16,  17.  Withdraws  the  royal 
protection  from  Empson  and  Dudley, 
17.  Causes  of  the  current  which  set 
in  so  strongly  in  favour  of  his  pre- 
rogative, 31-34.  His  mode  of  dealing 
with  members  of  parliament,  34.  His 
polemicid  writings  against  Luther,  53. 
Complimented  by  the  Pope  with  the 
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title  of  'Defender  of  the  Faith/  53. 
Subsequently  casts  off  the  Romish 
yoke,  53.  Heads  the  Reformation 
in  England,  55.  Dissolves  and  sells 
the  rebgious  houses,  58,  61,  64.  His 
mode  of  reducing  the  clergy  to  ac- 
quiescence in  his  plaES,  58,  59.  Value 
of  the  personal  property  that  devolved 
on  the  crown,  65.  Increase  of  his 
personal  influence  in  parliament,  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  65.  Passing  of 
the  Bloody  Statute,  67.  Preparation 
of  the  Book  of  Injiinctions,  69.  Es- 
t^iblishment  of  his  supremacy  in  reli- 
gious jurisdiction,  70.  His  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  levy  money  without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  186,  187. 
Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  to 
him,  479 

Henry,  son  of  James  L,  the  king  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  been  accessory 
to  his  murder,  i.  344  noU 

Herbert,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  and  Marquis  of  Worcester), 
besieges  Gloucester,  iii.  52.  Defeated 
by  Waller,  53.  Created  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  (which  see),  169 

Hereford,  surrendered  to  Waller,  iii.  63. 
Besieged  by  the  Scots,  195.  Who 
raise  the  siege  and  march  north,  196. 
Taken  by  Colonel  Morgan,  198 

Heresy,  powers  with  which  the  clergy 
were  armed  for  the  suppression  of,  i. 
51.  Case  of  Richard  Hunne,  62. 
Execution  of  Joan  of  Kent,  i.  7S  noU. 
The  act  of  1st  of  Elizabeth  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  heresies  of  the  clergy, 
143,  144.  L^nsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  Commons  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of 
the  laws  against  heretics,  49 

Hern,  Peter,  fined  for  exporting  gold, 
ii.  60 

Hertford,  Marquis  of,  compelled  to  fly 
before  the  parliamentary  army,  iii.  10 

Heyle,  Mr.  Serjeant,  his  speech  on  the 
question  of  subsidy,  quoted,  i.  531 

Heylin,  Dr.,  his  inconsistency,  i.  76  note. 
His  'Coal  from  the  Ahar,'  ii.  93. 
Answered  by  Bishop  Williams,  93 

Hierarchy,  declaration  and  p<;titions 
presented  to  the  Commons  against 
the,  ii.  261.     See  Bishops  ;  Episcopacy 

High-church  party,  their  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  innovations  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  ii.  44.     See  Clergy 

Highlands,  state  of  the,  after  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  i.  322.  Clanship, 
322.  The  Highknd  dress,  322  note. 
Power  of  the  chieftain,  323.  See 
Scotland 
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Ilifpaniola,  failure  of  an  expedition  wnt 
fn»m  England  to,  iii.  482 

Hoi  art.  I>jrrl,  liav^in's  remark  on,  i.  267 

Uoldenl'V,  Charl»»s  1.  conducted  to,  iii. 
236.  Thf  kinjf  curried  away  by 
C'TUtt  Juvc*»,  246 

Holidays,  n^peot  paid  by  the  high-church 
party  to,  ii.  45 

Holland,  conolusinn  of  a  secret  treaty  be- 
tween  En^^Iaud  and  Spain  against  the 
indrpfudrnce  of,  ii.  26.  Origin  of 
the  war  Wtween  th»»  English  Com- 
monwealth and,  iii.  428.  The  EnL'lish 
ambassadors  ««nt  to.  n'turn  in  disgust, 

429.  Pa»»iiing  of  the  Narication  Act, 

430.  Van  Trumps  fleet  at  Portsmouth, 
432.  And  in  the  Downs,  434.  Defeat 
<  f  the  l)utch  fleet  in  the  Chiinnel, 
435.  Holland  com[>ell»*d  to  su*'  for 
|H'ace.  436.  Def«*at  of  their  fl«'et  under 
Van  Tr>nip.  who  is  killed,  4.')8.  Peace 
coneludt^l,  464.  State  of  aflfairs  in 
16oo,  iii.  474. 

Holhunl.  Earl  of,  rt-trt^ats  with  his 
cavalrr  befort»  Monro,  ii.  197.  De- 
puted  by  pjirliainent  to  present  the 
i)»»claration  of  the  Houses  to  the 
king.  479-481.  His  insurret^ion, 
iii.  279.  Deft-atjtl  and  surrenders  to 
Scroop,  279.  His  trial  and  execution, 
308 

HoUis.  Denzil,  assists  in  holding  the 
siH'aki-r  in  his  chair,  i.  50o.  Heads 
tfie  protestation  of  the  House,  606. 
Committeni  to  the  Tower.  506.  Kea  - 
»ons  why  he  sidt\l  with  the  popular 
party,  ii.  14.  Impeached.  428.  Joins 
the  jmrliamentar}'  army  under  Essex, 
iii.  17.  Opposes  the  royalists  at 
Brentford.  24.  Takrs  the  lead  after 
Pym's  death,  126.  His  attempts  to 
crush  Cromwell,  127,  145.  Charges 
Cromwell  with  cowardice,  127.  De- 
termines, with  his  jKirty,  to  break  the 
army.  238.  His  enmity  to  the  Inde- 
pmdenls.  244.  His  plot  to  ruin 
Cromwell,  256.  Beseeches  the  king 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
290 

Hollis,  Lady  AraWla,  married  to  Sir 
T. Wentworth,  ii.  10,  14.  Herdeath, 
10 

Homilies  against  disobedience  and  re- 
bellion, i.  228,  229 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  the  Covenant- 
ing party,  ii.  179. 

Hopkins,  the  conspirator,  hanged,  iii.  57 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph  (afterwards  Lord), 
drives  Chudloigh  away  from  Laun- 
ceston,  iii   61.     Gains  the  battle  of 
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Stratton,  and  created  Lord  Hopton  of 
Stratton,  62.  Fights  Waller  at  Lans- 
down,  63.  At  Round  way  Down,  64. 
At  Cherington  Down,  131.  Waller's 
gallantry  to  Lady  Hopton,  132.  De- 
feated by  Fairfax  at  Torrington,  195. 
Surrenders  to  Fairfax,  and  disbands 
his  army,  195 

Homcastle,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at, 
iii.  79 

Homing,  letters  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  164, 
notf.  Act  of  the  Council  of  Charles 
I.  to  charge  the  Scottish  ministry  on, 
164 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  imprisoned,  ii.  216. 
Stnt  by  parliament  to  Hull,  461. 
Refuses  to  admit  the  king  into  Hull, 
484.  Treacherously  uflTers  to  sur- 
render Hull,  and  executed  with  his 
son.  78 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  unsuccessfully 
contents  the  chancellorship  of  Cam- 
bridge, i,  421 

Huet,  Dr.,  beheaded,  iii.  496 

Hull,  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition 
dejK>sited  at,  ii.  450.  The  Earl  of 
Newcastle  sent  by  the  king  to  take 
charge  of  them,  450.  Sir  John 
Hotham  sent  by  the  Commons  on 
their  behalf,  and  succeeds,  461.  The 
king  refused  admission,  484.  At- 
tempt of  the  king  on  the  town,  491. 
Nearly  lost  to  the  parliament  by  tlie 
treachery  of  the  Hothams,  iii.  78. 
Fairfax  besieged  in,  78.  Royalist 
attempt  against  Cromwell  at,  495 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  erroneous  estimate  of 
English  liberty  in  former  times,  i.  6. 
Examination  of  his  views  as  to  tlie 
Star  Chamber,  140-142.  His  asser- 
tions respecting  martial  law  in  the 
16th  century,  149.  151,  152.  His 
remarks  on  the  oflfices  of  High  Con- 
stable and  of  Earl  Marshal,  i.  1 66, 167. 
And  on  imprisonment  by  warrant  of 
a  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Privy 
Council,  169.  His  observations  on 
the  use  of  torture  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  172.  On  impressments,  179. 
And  on  the  forced  loans  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  182,  183.  On  benevolences, 
in  the  same  reign,  185.  His  remarks 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  embargoes  on 
merchandise,  198-200.  And  on  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  over  foreign 
trade,  201.  Examination  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
for  liberty  in  the  age  of  James  L. 
269.  His  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  Scottish  troubles 
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examined,  ii.  231  notf.  His  langiiiige 
on  the  posture  of  affairs  in  1640,  237. 
His  eulogy  on  Charles  I.'s  govern- 
ment, 1 19  note.  His  defence  of  sbip- 
nionev.  121.  His  rindication  of  the 
Council  of  York  examined,  276. 
Speech  respecting  the  trial  of  the 
king  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cromwell 
by  him,  iii.  316  note.  His  account 
of  the  conduct  of  Fairfax,  340  note 

Hunks,  Sir  Foulke,  examination  of,  bo- 
fore  the  IxynW  committees,  ii.  623 

Hunne,  Richard,  case  of,  i.  62 

Huntingdon,  Major,  his  charge  against 
Cromwell,  iii.  277 

Huntley,  Marquis  of,  his  double  apoe- 
tacy,  i.  287  note.  Put  to  death,  iii.  376 

Hurry,  Colonel,  his  treachery-,  iii.  68. 
At  Marston  Moor,  102.  The  double 
deserter,  employed  by  the  Scots  under 
Baillie,  200.  Charged  by  BaUUe 
with  treachery,  201.  Overthrown  by 
Montrose  at  Auldearn,  201.  His 
further  treachery,  and  execution,  386 

Hurst  Castle,  Charles  I.  removed  to,  iii. 

297 

Huss,  John,  his  diffusion  of  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe  in  Bohemia,  i.  66.  The 
two  parties  into  which  the  Hussites 
divided  themselves,  66.  The  dis- 
tinctive name  of  Hussites  sank  in  that 
of  Protestants,  333 

Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  draws  up  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  answer  to  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Commons,  i.  423. 
liaised  to  the  oflBce  of  Cliief  Justice, 
423,  437.  His  decision  against  the 
five  gentlemen  imprisone<l  for  re- 
fusing the  loan  to  Charles  I.,  437 

Hyde,  Mr.  Ljiwrenco,  his  speech  in  the 
House    on     monopolies     quoted,    i. 

627 

Hyde,  Edward  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Clarendon),  his  protestation  against 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,  ii.  409. 
Submits  to  the  House,  409.  Draws 
up  the  answer  to  the  Remonstmnce, 
422.  Becomes  one  of  the  official 
advisers  of  the  king,  445.  His  extra- 
ordinary secret  correspondence  with 
the  king,  475,  476 

Hyde,  David,  gives  rise  to  the  term 
Roundhead,  ii.  421 


I^IPOSITIONS,   Davies'   work  on,  i. 
279 
Impressments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
i.  179.    Abuses  of  the  power  of  press- 
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ing,  182.  Impressment  resisted  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  449,  526.  See 
Pressing  Bill 

Impropriations,  ciiso  of  the  feoffees  for 
buying,  ii.  107 

Inchiquin  raises  the  king's  standard  in 
Ireland,  iii.  290.  Seduced  by  Ormond 
to  the  royalist  side,  370.  Turns 
against  the  aboriginal  Irish,  370.  De- 
feated by  Jones,  370.  Revolt  of  his 
troops  to  Cromwell,  372 

*  Incident,  the  Scottish,*  ii.  346 

Independents,  account  of  the,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centur}',  iii.  116. 
Their  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, 120.  Supported  by  the  popular 
party,  126.  L<K)k  to  Cromwell  as  their 
head,126, 127.  Their  grand  principle — 
toleration,  129.  The  Independents  in 
the  Commons,  220.  Flattered  by  the 
king,  223.  Why  they  were  outvoted 
in  the  two  Houses,  239.  But  sup- 
ported by  the  country  in  general,  243. 
Views  of  the  party  as  to  the  king  and 
government,  290.  Cromwell's  treat- 
ment of  them  after  his  usurpation, 
448. 

Injunctions,  a  Book  of,  authorised  by 
Parliament,  i.  69 

Insurrection  of  the  royalists  against 
Cromwell,  iii.  477.  Put  down, 
478 

Interest,  reduction  in  the  rate  of,  in 
1649,  iii.  355 

Inverloehy,  Montrose's  victory  over 
Argj'le  at,  iii.  143 

Inverness,  Montrose's  devastating 
march  to,  iii.  144 

Ireland,  state  of,  at  the  first  invasion  of 
the  English,  i.  326.  Rancorous  hos- 
tility of  the  English  settlers  and 
natives,  326,  327.  Counties  com- 
prised within  the  Pale,  327.  Native 
laws  and  usagei,  327.  Food  of  the 
inhabitants,  328.  Their  dress,  328. 
Mode  of  cementing  a  union  among  the 
members  of  a  sept,  328,  329.  General 
intoxication,  329.  Irish  bards,  329. 
Suppression  of  Tyrone's  rebellion 
under  Elizabeth,  330.  Improvements 
under  James  I.,  330,  331.  Religious 
differences  at  this  period,  331.  The 
Irish  parliament,  332.  Poynings'  law, 
332.  Tyrannical  proceedings  of 
Strafford  in  Ireland,  ii.  261.  Irish 
rebellion  and  massacre  in  1641,  362. 
Irish  affairs  at  this  period,  353.  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neil,  357.  Government 
of  Sir  W.  Parsons  and  Sir  J.  Borlase, 
368,   369.      The   conspirator,  Roger 
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Moore,  365.  Question  whether  the 
king  encouraged  the  rebellion,  366. 
Demands  of  the  Iritsh  Catholics, 
371.  Omiond  and  Antrim  applied 
to,  to  secure  Dublin  Castle,  376.  Day 
fixed  for  seizing  the  Castle,  379.  The 
first  hint  of  the  conspiracy  given  by 
Sir  W.  Cole,  385.  Owen  O'Conolly's 
disclosures,  386.  Atrocities  com- 
mitted by  O'Neil's  troops  in  Ulster, 
388.  The  rebellion  in  Leinster,  390. 
Multitudes  flock  to  the  capital,  and 
their  sufferings  there,  391.  Number 
of  Protestants  murdered,  392.  The 
English  of  the  Pale  treated  above 
suspicion,  393.  New  forces  raised  by 
the  executive,  395.  Reasons  assigned 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  having 
joined  the  rebellion,  396  note.  Des- 
persite  condition  of  Ireland,  and  dis- 
cussions in  parliament  respecting  the 
rt^bellion,  415.  Measures  of  parlia- 
ment, 482.  State  of  Ireland  in  1641, 
iii.  The  cessation,  85.  Fate  of  the 
king's  English-Irish  regiments,  93. 
Survey  of  the  transactions  of  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  205.  State  of  affairs 
in  1647,  254.  State  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land after  the  civil  war  in  England, 
369.  Cromwell  sent  to  Ireland  as 
lord-lieutenant  and  commander-in- 
chief,  371.  His  successes,  371.  And 
those  of  Ireton  and  Ludlow,  372,  373. 
Cromwell's  mode  of  securing  Ireland 
in  his  interest,  473.  State  of  Crom- 
well's power  in  Ireland  in  1668,  497. 
Assistance  promised  to  Charles  II. 
from,  536.  State  of  affairs  there  at 
this  period,  537 

Ireton,  Colonel,  at  Naseby,  iii.  182. 
Appointed  to  embody  the  complaints 
of  the  army  in  writing,  243.  His 
anxiety  for  a  speedy  accommodation, 
251.  Draws  up  proposals  for  a 
settlement,  251.  His  interview  with 
the  king,  255.  Charge  against  him, 
257,  259.  Charged  with  the  death 
of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  284.  His  pro- 
posal of  a  new  form  of  government, 
299.  Sketch  of  his  character  and 
career,  299.  Hume's  character  of 
him,  303  note.  Sent  to  Ireland  with 
the  title  of  deputy,  372.  Reduces 
Waterford,  372.  And  Limerick,  373. 
His  premature  death,  302,  373.  His 
remark  when  a  grant  was  voted  him 
by  parliament,  419 

Isles  of  Scotland,  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the,  i.  323.     A  feud  in 
.1686,   323  note.     Project  of  James 


JAM 

VI.  to  exterminate  the  whole  of  the 
islanderf,  324 
Italy,  condition  of,  in  the  16th  centuiy, 
i.  232  note 


TA3IAICA  taken  by  Admiral  Penn, 
iii.  483 
James  I.  exacts  the  ceremony  of  being 
addressed  and  served  on  the  knee,  i. 
239  note.     History  of  the  progress  of 
society,  and  investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  affected  the 
English  constitution  in  his  reign.  241 
et  seq.    His  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  245.     His  education  and 
character,  245,  246.      His  hatred  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical 
establishment,   246   and   note.     His 
opening    speech     at    the     Hampton 
Court  Conference,  quoted,  246  note. 
Character  of  his   civil   government, 
248.     His  first  actions  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  laws,  248.     His  at- 
tempted infiringement  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  249.     His  proclama- 
tion respecting  parliamentaiy  privi- 
leges,   254.      His   visit  to   the   Star 
Chamber,  267.     His  poverty  in  Scot- 
land and  extravagance  in  England, 
267    and  note.      His    sneer  at  the 
government  of  Elizabeth,  258.     His 
boast  of  having  ruled  her  council  for 
a  long  time   before  her  death,  258. 
His  pretensions  to  absolute  monarchy, 
268.      His   impious  babblings,    259. 
Proofs  of  his  disposition  to  exalt  the 
Throne  above  the  Legislature,  259, 260. 
His  timidity  and  indolence,  and  their 
result,  261,  262.     His  delusion  of  at- 
tempting to  defraud  his  subjects  of 
their   rights,   262.      His   vices,   263 
note.     His  foreign  policy,  263.     Pro- 
fligacy of  his  court,  269.     Sentiments 
of  the  time  regarding  the  royal  pre- 
rogative,  270,   271.      Opposition  of 
the  Commons  to  the  kin&fs  usurpa- 
tion of  the  right  to  levy  duties,  272, 
His  anxiety  to  crush  Uie  liberty  of 
the   press,  278.     His  affectation   of 
zealous  Presbyterianism,   293.      His 
address  to  the  General  Assembly,  293. 
His  insincerity  as  shown  in  his  '  Ban- 
licon  Doron,'  294,  304.     His  opinion 
of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  294.     His  questions  proposed 
at   the   Convention   of  Estates    and 
General  Assembly  at  Perth,  295  note. 
Proceeds  to  undermine  the  Plresby- 
terian  Church,  301.    His  fear  of  the 
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clergy,  303.     Point  gained  by  him  in 
the   circulation    of    the     '  Basilicon 
Doron,'  304.     His  punishment  of  the 
independent  members  of  the  church, 
305.    Abject  baseness  of  his  courtiers, 
305  fwte.    His  success  in  establishing 
episcopacy    in     Scotland,     305-307. 
Goe^  with  Laud  to  Scotland,  and  en- 
deavours to  substitute  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  England  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  worship,   307. 
Obtains  the  ratification  of  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  309.     Character  of 
his  religion,  313.     Condition  of  Ire- 
land in   his   reign,   330,   331.      His 
absurd  policy  and  spiritless  conduct 
respecting   the   religious  struggle  in 
Bohemia,  337.     His  negotiation  for  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Spain,  340. 
His  ambassador  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
341.    Historyandcharacter  of  James's 
favourite   the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
341.     James's  conduct  on  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  343- 

346.  James  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
his  son  Henry,  344  note.  His  last 
parting  with  Somerset,  346  note. 
Meanness  and  profligacy  of  his  court, 

347.  Gives  his  consent  to  his  son 
Charles's  journey  to  Spain,  350.  His 
subsequent  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Charles,  350,  351.  His  resentment 
against  Buckingham  for  the  Spanish 
expedition,  355.  Return  of  the  Prince 
and  Buckingham,  358.  The  King's 
anger,  359,  360.  Jealousy  of  his  son 
Charles  and  Buckingham  caused  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  362.  The 
king's  sudden  journey  to  Windsor, 
362.  His  death,  364.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  charged  by  the  House  of 
Commons  with  having  poisoned  the 
king,  425.  Eglisham's  account  of 
the  affair,  428  note.  His  alteration 
of  customs  duties  at  pleasure,  480. 
His  prophecy  respecting  Laud,  ii.  7. 
His  treatment  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland  after  his  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, 124 

Jesuits,  the,  banished  firom  Bohemia,  i. 
335 

Jewel,  Bishop,  his  belief  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  i.  92  note 

Jews,  extortions  from  the,  by  Henry  III., 
i.  188 

Joan  of  Kent,  execution  of,  i.  78  note. 
Her  heresy,  according  to  the  instru- 
ment drawn  up  against  her,  78  note 


ENI 

John  of  Gaunt,  his  patronage  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  of  the  Lollards,  i.  38 

Johnston,  Alexander,  helps  to  prepare 
the  National  Covenant,  ii.  174 

Jones  defeats  Inchiquin,  iii.  370 

Joyce,  Comet,  seizes  the  king's  person 
and  carries  him  to  the  army,  iii.  246 

Judges,  corruption  of  the,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  i.  24  twtc.  Latimer's 
remarks  on  corrupt  judges,  25  note. 
Sir  N.  Bacon  on  the  subject,  25  note. 
Position  of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  178.  Clianges  in  the  pi- 
t^-nts  of  the  judges  made  by  Charles 
I.,  ii.  30.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  ship-money,  110.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons  against  them 
for  their  conduct  regarding  ship- 
money,  257.  Deliver  an  opinion  that 
the  crimes  of  Strafford  amount  to  high 
treason,  323.  Six  of  them  imp<'Ached 
by  the  Commons,  336 

Juries,  existence  of  a  court  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  corrupt,  i.  136.  Position 
of  juries  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  178 

Jury,  trial  by,  not  Uked  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  i.  227  7wte 

Justices  of  the  peace,  corruption  of,  in 
the  15th  and  16tli  centuries,  i.  24  note 

Juxon,  William,  Bishop  of  London, 
made  liord  Treasurer,  ii.  113  note. 
Laud's  delight  at  the  event,  113  note. 
Attends  Charles  I.  in  his  last  hours, 
iii.  334 


TTILLIGREW,  SIR  WILLIAM,  sent 

JjL    to  the  lodgings  of  thej  impeached 
members,  ii.  429 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  iii.  203 

Kilvert,  his  infamous  character,  ii.  93. 
I^t  loose  upon  Bishop  Williams,  93. 
His  presumption,  94.  His  mode  of 
dealing  with  Williams's  witness  Pre- 
gion,  94.  Seizes  and  appropriates 
nearly  all  the  Bishop's  personal  pro- 
pert  v,  98.  Asks  pardon  of  the  Bishop, 
lOl" 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  ii.  428 

King's  Bench,  anciently  ambulatory,  i. 

-      117,118 

Kinnoul,  Lord,  goes  to  Charles  II.  at 

the  Hague,  iii.  377 
Kneeling  in  the  presence  of   the  mon- 
arch, i.  239,  240  note 
Knighthood,  the  honour  of,  forced  upon 

40/.  freeliolders,  i.  399 ;  ii.  33 
Knights,  their  first  summons  to  parlia- 
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ment,  i.  4  note.  Why  restrained  from 
travelling  without  a  licence,  201 
Knox,  John,  his  *  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women,'  answered  by  Ayl- 
mer,  i.  230.  Maintains  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  tythes,  2%^  note.  Incites  the 
multitude  to  destroy  the  monasteries, 
290  note.  His  hostility  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  293  note 


LAMB,  SIR  JOHN,  his  baseness  to 
Bishop  Williams,  ii.  90,91.  Notice 
of  him,  91  note.  His  hatred  of  the 
Puritans,  92  note.  Joins  in  the  per- 
secution of  Williams,  93 

Lambard,  his  account  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  high  constable  and  earl  mar- 
shal, i.  168 

Lambert,  Colonel,  at  Marston  Moor,  iii. 
103.  Defeats  Langdale,  280.  At  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  400.  Ordered  by 
Cromwell  to  hover  upon  the  rear  of 
the  invading  Scots,  411.  Prepares  a 
new  plan  of  government,  469.  Forced 
to  retire  on  a  pension,  494.  Comes 
from  his  ret  teat,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  613.  Suppresses  an  insur- 
rection under  Booth,  515.  Expels  the 
members  from  parliament,  617. 
Marches  to  the  borders  to  suppress 
Monk,  622.  Their  negotiation,  623. 
Desertion  of  Lambert's  army,  624. 
Excluded  from  parliament,  631. 
Tries  to  collect  troops,  but  is  defeated, 
647 

Lancaster  and  York,  wars  between  the 
houses  of,  i.  9.  Their  success  on  the 
elevation  of  Henry  VII.,  10 

Lancaster,  Earl  of,  case  of,  adjudged 
death  by  martial  law,  i.  160 

Land,  removal  of  restrictions  on,  by  a 
common  recover}',  i.  12,  13.  And  by 
fines,  13.  Statute  for  keeping  up 
farm-houses,     14,    25.      Increase   of 

f)asturage  land  and  decrease  of  til- 
age  in  the  15th  centur}',  20.  Early 
leases  to  tenants,  21  note.  Award 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  Commons, 
21  notf.  Great  transferences  of 
property  in  the  15th  century,  22. 
Sermons  preached  against  the  practice 
of  enclosures.  22,  23.  Proclamation 
of  Edward  VI.,  23  note.  Arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  new 
proprietors  of  abbey  lands  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  2  9.  Improvement 
of  the  country  inhabitants  caused  by 
the  leases  of  large  tracts,  241,  242. 


LAU 

Pretext  of  the  Government  of  Charles 
I.  for  remedying  titles  to  land,  ii.  30 

Lanerick,  Earl  of,  plot  of  Montrose  to 
ruin  him,  ii.  346.  His  character,  iii. 
273.  Now  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  377.  See 
Hamilton 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  sent  by  the 
king  to  join  Montrose,  iii.  197. 
Defeated  by  Copley  at  Sherbom,  197. 
And  again  by  Sir  John  Brown  at 
Carlisle,  198.  Escapes  with  Digby 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  198.  Defeated  by 
Lambert.  280 

Langport,  Fairfax's  victory  at,  iii.  188. 
The  town  fired  by  the  royalL*«ts,  188 

Lansdowne,  battle  of,  iii.  63 

Lanyon,  John,  examination  of,  ii.  525 

Latham  House,  siege  of,  by  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  iii.  96.  Relieved  by 
Prince  Rupert,  99 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  sermon  before  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  enclosures  of  land  and 
the  consequent  sufiferings  of  the 
people,  i.  23  note.  His  sketch  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  15th  centurv,  23  note. 
His  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  and  clergy  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, 77.  His  remarks  on  the  con- 
stancy of  martyrs,  quoted,  91 

Latimer,  Lord,  sentenced  by  parliament 
for  procuring  licenses  to  transport 
wools,  i.  208 

Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   ac- 
companies James   I.  to  Scotland,  i 
308.     Advises  the  king  to  introduce 
the  English  rites  by  force,  308.     His 
zeal  and  industry  in  serving  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  356.     His  schedule 
of  orthodox  and  puritan  ecclesiastics 
handed  to  Charles  I.,  370.     His  de- 
velopment of  the  ecclesiastical   sys- 
tem determined  on  by  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.,  398.     Draws  out  instruc- 
tions to  the  clergy  in  support  of  forced 
loans,  434.     Licenses  books  in  sup- 
port of    the  king's   despotism,    436. 
His  conduct  in  the  afiluir  of  Dr.  Man- 
waring,  470,  471.    His  life  threatened, 
607.      Sketch  of  his  chanicter   and 
career,  ii.  3.     Obtains  the  bishopric 
of  St.  David's,  5.     Favours  heaped 
upon  him  by  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
5-7.     Laud's  endeavours  to  supplant 
and  ruin  his  benefactor,  7,  8.     His 
presumptuous  insolence,  8.     His  reli- 
gious innovations,  9.     His  supersti- 
tion, 9.     Patronises  Chowne*8  defence 
of  the  Catholics,  44,  72.     Stat©  of  the 
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English  Church  after  Laud's  innova- 
tions, 45.     Refuses  a  cardinal's  hat, 
46.      Raised    to    the    primacy,    46. 
Probable  causes  for  his  refusal  of  the 
cardinal's  hat,  47,   48.     Instance  of 
his  mummery  at  the  consecration  of  a 
church,  50.     Ilis  idea  of  the  church 
totally  independent  of  Christianity  or 
morality,  62.     His  savage  vindictive- 
ness  against  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton,    77.     His    speech    at    their 
trial,   79.     His  defence  of  his  reve- 
rence of  the  altar,  80,  81  note.     His 
reason  for  not  wishing  for  the  depri- 
vation of  Archbishop  Abbot,  86.     His 
jealousy    of    Williams,     87.       Joins 
Wentworth  in  hunting  Williamsdown, 
88.     His    'three-piled    flattery  and 
loathsome  divinitv,'  90  note.   Motives 
of  his  hatred  andjealousy  of  Williams, 
90,  92.     His  hypocritical  speech  on 
the   trial   of    Bishop    Williams,    97. 
Proposed   coalition    of    the    Earl   of 
Portland  and   Bishop  Williams,  99. 
Fresh  pretext  for  the  prosecution  of 
Williams,  99.     Illegality  and  severity 
of  his  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,   101  et  seq.     His 
disregard  for  Sunday  and  respect  for 
ordinary  holidays,   105.     His  treat- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Richardson, 
106  note.      His  delight  at   the   ad- 
vancement of  Bishop  Juxon  to  the 
lord   treasurership,    115    note.       His 
scheme    of    reconcilement   with   the 
Pope,  116,  117.     His  persecution  of 
the    Puritans,    118.     His    behaviour 
respecting   the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
collection  for  poor  German  ministers, 
118   7wte.     Plans   and   superintends 
the  introduction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  and  a  liturgy  into  Scotland, 
148.     The  only  English  subject  fully 
entrusted  with  Scottish  affairs,  178. 
Saved  by  the  military  from  destruc- 
tion   by    the    mob,    217.     Assumes 
almost  the  style  and  powers  of  the 
pope,  236.      Omens   which   alarmed 
nim  in  1640,  243  note.     Impeached 
and  committed  by  the  Commons  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  254.     Laud 
the  prime  mover  in  the  business  of 
the  canons  and  the  liturgy,  504.     His 
trial  and  execution,  iii.  176 
Lau<lerdale,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iii. 
273.    With  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague, 
377.  Infuriated  against  Montrose,  377. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  416 
Launeeston,  failure  of  Chudleigh  before, 
iii.  61 


LES 

Law,  measures  of  the  parliament  for  the 

reformation  of  the,  iii.  423 
Lawyers  excluded  from  parliament  by 
the  46th  Edward  III.,  i.  46.    Alleged 
cause  of  the  passing  of  this  statute, 
47  note.     Why  it  was  their  interest 
to   protect   the  church,  47.      Went- 
worth's  complaints  against  them  for 
cramping  the  prerogative,  ii.  39  fiote 
League  and  covenant,  solemn,  conclu- 
sion  of  the,   iii.   83.     Renewed  by 
Cromwell,  281 
Leasing  making,    laws   respecting,   in 

Scotland,  ii.  139 
Legg,  Captain,  examinations  of,  ii.  518, 

620. 
Leicester  taken  and  sacked  by  the  roy- 
alists, iii.  180.   Recovered  by  Fairfax, 
187 
Leigh,  in  Somersetshire,  the  manor  of, 
surrendered  to  Sir   George   Norton, 
i.  77  note 
Leighton,  Alexander,  his  character,  ii. 
52.     His  inconsistent  principles,  62, 
63.      His    'Sion's   Plea   against   the 
Prelacy,'  53.     Seized  and  cruelly  ill- 
treated,   54.     Summoned   before  the 
Star   Chamber,    65.     His   dangerous 
illness,  55.     His  trial  and  sentence, 
65,  56.     Mr.  Hume's  unfaithful  pic- 
ture of  the  case,  56 
Leinster,  rebellion  in,  ii.  390 
Lennox,   Duke  of,    presents    petitions 
from  Scotland  against  the  use  of  the 
new  liturgy,  ii.  167 
Lenthall,  Mr.,   chosen   speaker  of  the 
Commons,  ii.   244.      His   answer   to 
the  king  in  the  Houses,  432.    Chosen 
speaker  by  Cromwell's  second  parlia- 
ment, iii.  468 
Leo  X.,  Pope,  compliments  Henry  VIII. 
on    his    polemical    writings   against 
Luther,  i.  63 
Leslie,  Alexander,  invited  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Covenanters'  army,  ii. 
193,  196.    His  men  and  his  treatment 
of  them,  196.    Goes  to  the  C-ontinent 
for   arms,    208.     Invests   Edinbui^h 
Castle,  219.    Crosses  the  Tweed  with 
his  army,   221.     Routs  the  English 
at  Ncwbum,  222.     Takes  Newcastle, 
223.     And  Durham,  224.     Mild  and 
conciliating  conduct  of  his  men,  224. 
Appointed  to  guard  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, 361.     Created  Earl  of  lieven 
by    Charles    I.,    403.       ('lareudon's 
statement  respecting  him,  404.     See 
Leven 
Leslie,  David,   at  Marston  Moor,  with 
Cromwell,  iii.  102.     Prevents  Digby 
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and  Langdale  from  entering  Scotland, 
198.  Defeats  Montrose  at  Philip- 
haugh,  205.  Ordered  against  Mon- 
trose, 381.  Who  is  defeated  by 
Strachan,  and  betrayed  into  Leslie's 
hands,  381,  382.  Leslie  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Scottish  army  to 
oppose  Cromwell,  390.  His  position 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  395. 
Follows  Cromwell  to  Dunbar,  398. 
Uis  position  on  Down  Hill,  398.  His 
army  entirely  rout(rd  by  Cromwell, 
401.  Taken  prisoner  at  Worcester, 
416. 

Levellers,  mutiny  and  objects  of  the,  iii. 
259 

Leven,  Earl  of,  Alexander  Leslie  credited, 
ii.  403.  Takes  the  command  of 
20,000  men  to  assist  the  parliamen- 
tarians, iii.  84.  At  Marston  Moor, 
102.  Sinks  into  insignificance  in 
England,  128 

Lichfield,  victory  of  the  parliamentary 
troops  at,  iii.  50,  51 

Lilbiim,  Lieut.- Colonel  John,  his  treat- 
ment by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  82. 
Sent  to  riewgate,  iii.  257.  His  charge 
against  Cromwell,  257.  His  conduct 
and  second  imprisonment,  369.  His 
character,  369.  Returns  to  England, 
and  arraigiUKi  again,  467.  Acquitted, 
467 

Lilburn,  Colonel  Robert,  defeats  Sir 
R.  Tempest,  iii.  280.  Defeats  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  414 

Limerick,  besieged  and  taken  by  Ireton, 
iii.  373 

Lincoln  taken  by  the  parliamentarians, 
under  the  Karl  of  Manchester,  iii.  98 

Lindsay,  Ivirl  of,  a  guard  under,  offennl 
to  the  Houses,  by  the  king,  ii.  461. 
Appointed  general  of  the  king's  forces, 
iii.  8.     Killed  at  Edgehill,  20 

Lions,  Richard,  sentenced  by  parliament 
for  procuring  licenses  to  transport 
wools,  i.  208 

Lisle,  Sir  Charles,  shot  at  Colchester, 
iii.  283 

Litchfield,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Routen 
Heath,  iii.  197 

Littleton.  Ix)rd  Keeper,  carries  the  great 
seal  to  the  king  at  York,  ii.  492 

Liturgy,  a,  published  and  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  i.  76.  Altered  by 
Laud  and  the  high-church  party,  ii. 
44.  Publication  of  the  liturgy  pre- 
scribed by  Charles  I.  for  use  in  Scot- 
land, ii.,  155.  Contents  of  it,  155,  156. 
Proclamation  prescribing  the  liturgy-, 
167.     Letters  of  horning  forcing  the 
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use  of  the  lituigjon  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  164.  Note  regarding  the 
Scfjttish  liturgy,  ii.  501 

Liverpool  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  iii. 
99 

Loans,  forced,  drawn  from  the  people,  i. 
396.  Forced  loans  and  benevolences 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  182.  Abo- 
lished by  Magna  Charta,  1 85.  Instances 
of  forced  loans,  185,  186.  Illegsditj 
of  compelling  loans,  189.  Loans  ap- 
plied for  by  Charles  L,  431.  A  ge- 
neral loan  required  to  support  the 
King  of  Denmark,  432.  Extraoniinary 
and  despotic  means  used  for  advancing 
loans,  433.  The  pulpit  used  for  the 
purpose,  433.  Imprisonments  for  re- 
fiLsing  the  loan,  436.  Forced  loans 
for  the  war  with  the  Scots,  ii.  193.  A 
loan  obtained  by  the  king  from  the 
citizens  of  London,  227 

Loftus,  Chancellor  Lord,  Wentworth's 
treatment  of,  ii.  19.  How  treated  by 
the  Ejirl  of  Sfmfford,  270 

Lollards,  principles  and  practice  of  the, 
i.  37,  38.  Patronised  by  John  of 
Gaunt  and  others,  38.  Origin  of  the 
name,  39  note.  The  clergy  assisted 
by  Richard  II.  against  them,  40. 
Their  Book  of  Conclusions  exhibited 
to  parliament,  40.  Law  passed  against 
them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  41. 
Charges  of  the  clergy  against  them, 
50  not^:.  Causes  of  the  decline  of 
their  principles,  51.  The  statutes 
against  LoUardies  repealed,  74 

London,  the  May  day  riot  in,  i.  30  note. 
Infested  with    idle   vagabonds    and 
riotous  persons,    164.     Instances  in 
which  the  city  showed  their  spirit, 
165.     Number  of  armed  men  raised 
by  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Span- 
ish   armada,     180    note.      Sams    of 
money  lent  by  the  citj'  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, 184.     Stow's  list  of  loans  by 
the   city    to   the    crown,    185   not  . 
Henry  III.  compelled  to  beg  pardon 
of    the   citizens   fur   extofCioB,    18S. 
Ships  and  men   contributed   by   the 
city  for  defence  against  the  Spaniards 
in  1601,  204.     Taxtni  in  ship-money 
to  the  extent  of  twenty   ships,  481. 
Act  prohibiting  building  in  the  me- 
tropolis enforced  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  31. 
Proceedings     in    the    Star  Chamber 
against  those  residing  in  London  con- 
\ra.ry    to  pTOclamation,  a\.      Charles 
J  's  tiTe&lment  oC  the  citlzenw  \n  1640, 
220  And  in   a   few   months   after- 

^jir3^,  ^'i"?  •     Crowds  flocVing  to  heat 
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the  Scottish  ministers'  sermons,  263, 
261  note.  £stAt«s  of  Londonderry 
restored  by  parliament,  336,  337- 
The  plague  nerer  altogether  extinct 
in  the  metropolis  at  this  period,  405. 
Charles  I.  goes  to  the  city  to  dem»ind 
the  five  members,  434.  Petition  pre- 
sented to  the  king  from  the  city,  438. 
The  king's  answer,  439.  The  sheriffs 
called  upon  to  raise  the  posse  comi- 
tatus  as  a  guard  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament, 459.  Petitions  the  king  for 
peace,  iii.  29.  Effect  of  the  king's 
answer,  29.  Conspiracy  to  betray 
the  city  to  the  royalists,  5i.  Bravery 
of  the  city  horse  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, 73.  Tumult  in,  in  1647,  249. 
Peace  reijtored  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  249. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  four  aldermen 
sent  to  the  Tower,  charged  with  high 
treason,  250.  Affairs  in  the  city  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  532 
Londonderry,  the  city  plantation  of, 
taken  away  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii. 
220.     Kestored  by  parliament,  336, 

337 

Long  Parliament.     See  Parliament. 

Lords,  House  of,  assistance  afforded  by 
them  to  the  clergy  against  the  Com- 
mons, i.  44.  Their  attempt  to  sup- 
port the  arbitrary  acts  of  Charles  J., 
466.  Reject  the  bill  for  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  iii.  16  L  But 
subsequently  agree  to  a  similar  one, 
161.  The  House  abolished,  361. 
Cromwell's  new  house  of  peers,  490. 
See  Parliament 

Lome,  Lord  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Argyle),  insulted  by  Sydserf,  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  ii.  145.  Acts  as  inter- 
communer,  or  mediator,  between  the 
royal  party  and  the  Covenanters,  179 
Becomes  Earl  of  Argj'le,  whirh  see 

Lothian,  Earl  of,  sent  in  a  deputation 
from  the  Scots  to  Charles  II.,  iii.  379 

Loudon,  Earl  of,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  chained  with  high  treason,  ii. 
206.  Ordered  for  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  saved  by  Hamilton,  207. 
('reated  an  earl  by  Charles  I.,  403. 
His  character,  iii.  273.  Put  upon 
the  stool  of  repentance  in  his  parish 
church,  284 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  commands  for  the 
royalists,  iii.  98.  Joins  Prince  Ru- 
pert, 99.     Shot  at  Colchester,  283 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  sent  to  Ireland  to 
sucofed  Ireton,  iii.  373.  His  remarks 
on  Cromwell's  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, 466 
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Lunsford,  Colonel,  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  ii.  420.  Popular  esti- 
timato  of  him,  420.  The  king  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  him,  421.  Attacks 
the  citizens  and  apprentices  sword  in 
hand,  422.  Heads  a  band  of  dis- 
carded officers  at  Kingston,  451. 
Digby  sent  by  the  king  to  thank  them, 
451 

Luther,  Martin,  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation begun  by  him,  i.  53.  Why 
regarded  in  England  as  the  original 
apostle  of  true  religion,  54.  His  re- 
nunciation of  the  established  religion, 
54 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  ii.  24 

Lyme,  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice, 
iii.  132.     The  siege  raised,  134 


MACDONALD,  ALEXANDER,  lands 
with  some  Irish  in  Argyleshire, 

iii.  139.     Joins  Montrose,   139.     At 

the.  battle  of  Auldearn,  201 
Maleverer,  Sir  James,  fined  for  contu- 
macy in  the  payment  of  knight-money, 

ii.  33. 
Malmsbury  captured  by  Waller,  iii.  52 
Man,   Isle  of,    held  by  the  Earl   and 

Countess  of  Derby  for  the  king,  iii. 

414.    Yielded  by  the  countess  to  the 

parliamentarians,  420 
Manchester  declares  for  the  parliament, 

iii.  48 
Manchester,  Earl  of,  raises  an  army  for 

the  parliament,  iii.  72,  79.    His  army, 

97.  Appoints  Cromwell  his  lieu- 
tenant-general,  98.     Takes  Lincoln, 

98.  Accused  by  Cromwell  of  neglect, 
131.  At  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, 137.  Again  charged  by  Crom  • 
well  with  neglect,  138,  146.  His 
charge  against  Cromwell,  147.  Re- 
signs his  commission,  161 

Manners,  English.     See  England. 

Mansfield,  Count,  obtains  the  command 
of  an  English  army  for  service  of  the 
palatinate,  i.  361.  His  army  ruined 
mainly  by  the  policy  of  the  French 
court,  442 

Manwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  his  sermons  in 
support  of  the  despotism  of  Charles  I., 
i.  43  i.  His  impiety,  435  note.  Im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  469.  His 
punishment,  469.  His  book  burnt, 
470.  Raised  by  Charles  I.  to  the  see 
of  St.  David's,  471.  Oliver  Crom- 
well's speech  on  the  king's  pardon  of 
him,  503 
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Man  wood,  Serjeant,  his  speech  on  the 
authority  of  parliament,  i.  235 

Marriage,  how  regarded  b}*  the  Presby- 
terLans,  ii.  150.  And  bj  the  canons 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Charles  I., 
150 

Man>ton  Moor,  battle  of,  iii.  101.  Mr. 
Trevor's  account  of  the  battle  quoted, 
104  noU 

Martial  law,  permission  for  the  exercise 
of,  granted  to  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry,  i.  34.  Mr  Hume's  assertions 
respecting,  149.  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
remarks  on  the  time  for  applying  it, 

149.  Sir  E.  Coke  on  the  nature  of  it, 

150.  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
150.  Martial  law  desired  by  the 
higher  and  middling  classes,  150. 
Case  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  151. 
Queen  Mary's  proclamation  respect- 
ing martial  law  in  cases  of  heresy, 
153.  Queen  Elizabeth's  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  respecting  the  northern 
rebellion,  153.  Commission  for  the 
execution  of  martial  Jaw  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1552,  155.  Causes  of 
this  commission,  155,  156.  Case  of 
Peter  Burchet,  157.  The  queen's  com- 
mission of  martial  law  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wilford,  164,  165 

Martin,  Sir  Henr}%  his  gratitude  to  Arch- 
bi.shop  Abbot,  ii.  86 

Mary,  Queen,  her  accession,  i.  80.  Her 
view  of  the  Reformation,  80.  Her 
cliaracter  and  disposition,  81  note. 
Causes  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of 
her  reign,  81.  Uer  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  82.  Her 
interference  with  elections,  83  note. 
Her  ]X)licy,  86.  Her  attempts  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  the  church's 
patrimony,  89.  Effect  of  this  reign 
on  public  liberty,  90.  Her  employ- 
ment of  martial  law  in  defence  of 
orthodoxy,  152.  Her  imposition  of 
ndtiitional  duties  on  woollen  cloth, 
195,  196.  And  on  foreign  wines,  197. 
Her  embargoes  on  merchandise,  198, 
199 

Mary  de  M^dicis,  in  England,  ii.  320. 
Insulted  by  the  populace,  321.  Goes 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  she  dies, 
321 

Mary,  the  Princess,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  goes  with  her  mother  to  Holland, 
ii.  469 

Massey,  General,  attacks  Southwark, 
iii.  249 

Massinger,  his  illiberal  sentiments, 
i.  269 
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Matthias,  Emperor  of  Germany,  adopts 
Ferdinand  Duke  of  Gratz,  i.  334. 
And  procures  Ferdinand's  election  to 
the  throne  of  Bohemia,  334.  Result 
of  this,  335.  Death  of  the  emperor, 
335 

Maurice,  Prince,  nephew  of  Charles  L, 
besieges  and  takes  Exeter,  iii.  63.  At 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  181.  Besieges 
Lyme,  132.  Raises^  the  siege,  134. 
Goes  to  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
wrecked,  423 

MeGhie,  hit  death  at  Newbum,  iL  223 

McMahon,  Colonel  Hugh  Oge,  his  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  conspiracy, 
ii.  386.  Arrested  and  put  to  the  rack, 
387,  388 

Melrose  Abbey  given  to  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  i.  289 

Melville,  Andrew,  the  doctrine  of  parity 
in  the  church  imputed  to,  i.  293  not*. 
His  fearless  addr»^ss  to  James  VL  in 
the  assembly  at  Perth,  295,  296  not*. 
His  conduct  respecting  Mr.  D.  Black, 
297  note.  His  Latin  poetry,  304  note. 
ArchbL««hop  Spottiswoode's  sermon 
against  him,  309  note 

Melville,  James,  his  opposition  to  the 
king's  religious  innovations,  L  313 
note 

Merchandise,  embargoes  on,  in  the  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  L  199,  200. 
Power  assumed  by  the  sovereign  over 
foreign  trade,  201 

Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of^ 
notice  of,  i.  359 

Middleton,  General,  commands  an  army 
in  Scotland  for  Charles  II.,  iii.  474. 
Defeated  by  Monk,  474 

Militia,  measures  of  the  Commons  re- 
specting the,  ii.  472.  The  king's 
answer  to  their  petition,  476.  Dis- 
cussion between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment as  to  the,  iii.  170 

Monarchical  government,  iii.  357 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  at  the  Re- 
formation, i.  27,  58,  61,  64.  Halle's 
remarks  *on  the  monks  of  his  time, 
49.  Horrid  crimes  imputed  to  their 
inmates,  61.  Destruction  of  Scottish, 
i.  289,  290  note 

Monk,  Colonel  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Albemarle),  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
iii.  400.  Ordered  by  Cromwell  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
411.  His  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
work,  418.  Takes  Stirling  Castle, 
418.  Sends  the  Scottish  regalia  to 
London,  418.  Takes  Dundee  by 
storm,   418.     Sent  by  Cromwell  to 
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Scotland  against  Middleton,  whom  he 
utterly  defeats,  474.  Made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scotland,  474. 
Notice  of  him,  517.  His  character, 
619.  Determines  to  oppose  Lambert, 
621.  Who  marches  to  the  borders  to 
suppress  Monk,  522.  Th«ur  negotia- 
tion, 523.  Lambert's  army  deserts 
him,  and  Monk  marches  south,  524. 
Goes  into  the  city,  and  thanked  by 
parliament,  531.  His  letter  to  the 
House,  635.  Goes  a  second  time  into 
the  city,  636.  Parliament  jealous  of 
Monk,  637.  Dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  640.  Monk's  motives, 
640.  His  hypocrisy,  542.  His  ar- 
rangements with  Charles  II.,  548. 
His  decision,  648 

Monks,  number  of,  thrown  upon  the 
world  by  the  Reformation  in  England, 
i.  27  note.  Pensions  obtained  by  some 
of  them,  27  note.  Sufferings  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  27,  28  note 

Monmouth  surrendered  to  Waller,  iii.  63 

Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
i.  208.  And  in  that  of  Elizabeth, 
208,  214.  Origin  of  monopolies,  214. 
The  patents  of  monopolies  recalled, 
214,  215.  Debate  in  the  House  on, 
quoted,  627.  Alarming  extent  of  the 
revival  of  monopolies  under  Charles  I., 
ii.  28.  Resolution  of  the  Commons 
preventing  monopolists  from  sitting 
in  the  House,  ii.  246 

Monro,  Lieut. -General,  intercepts  the 
English  at  Kelso,  ii.  195. 197.  Created 
Earl  of  Callender,  403.  Seizes  An- 
trim and  discovers  his  plot,  iii.  81. 
Enters  England  with  an  army,  280. 
Retreats,  281.     See  Callender 

Montague,  Richard,  his  work  in  favour 
of  Arminianism,  i.  379.  Censured 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  379. 
Advised  by  the  Arminian  bishops  to 
publish  a  defence,  379,  380.  Bound 
in  a  recognisance  to  answer  charges 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commcms, 
382.  Defended  by  Charles  I.,  382. 
His  case  taken  up  by  the  parliament, 
which  re-assembles  at  Oxford,  388. 
Promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
471 

Montague,  Walter,  Abbot  of  Pontoise, 
ii.  AG^note 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Earl  and 
afterwards  Marquis  of,  endeavours  of 
Charles  I.  to  seduce  him  from  the 
Covenanting  party,  ii.  179.  His 
treachery,  198,  201,  222.  His  am- 
bitious designs  suspected,  338.     Dis- 
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appointment  of  his  presumptuous 
expectations,  342.  Detected  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Court,  343. 
Imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  344. 
His  plot  to  ruin  Argyle,  Hamilton, 
and  Rothes,  344-346.  His  proposal 
of  assassination,  347.  '  The  Inci- 
dent,' 348.  The  plot  discovered, 
350.  Committee  appointed  by  par- 
liament to  investigate  the  affair,  351. 
His  terrible  scheme  to  assist  the  king 
resolved  upon,  iii.  39.  Sketch  of  his 
character,  42.  His  overthrow,  187. 
His  actions  in  Scotland,  138  Erects 
his  standard  for  the  king  at  Dumfries, 
but  fails,  138.  Joined  by  some  Irish 
under  Alexander  Macdonald,  139. 
Defeats  Argyle  and  Elcho  at  Tipper- 
muir,  140.  Ferocity  of  his  troops  at 
Aberdeen,  141.  And  in  Argyleshire, 
142.  Falls  upon  Argyle  at  Inver- 
lochy,  143.  His  devastating  march 
to  Inverness,  144.  Lord  Digby  and 
Sir  M.  Langdale  sent  to  join  him 
with  cavalry,  197.    Their  defeat,  197| 

198.  His  transactions  in  the  north, 

199.  Defeats  Haillie  near  Dundee, 
201.  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  201.  And 
Baillie  at  Alford  and  at  Kilsyth,  203. 
Takes  Gla.sgow  und^r  his  protection, 
and  summons  Edinburgh,  204.  De- 
feated by  Leslie  at  Philiphaugh,  206. 
Escapes  to  the  Continent,  205.  Goes 
to  Charles  IL  at  the  Hague,  377. 
Laudenlale  infuriated  against  him, 
377.  His  assassination  of  Dr.  Doris- 
laus,  378.  Prepares  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  379,  380.  Lands 
in  the  Orkneys  and  impresses  the 
islanders,  380.  Dismay  of  the  people 
at  his  approach  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, 380.  Defoiited  by  Strachan, 
381.  Betrayed  to  David  Leslie,  382. 
His  treatment  and  execution,  382, 
383.  Review  of  his  character  and 
career,  383,  384 

Moore,  Mr.  Francis,  his  speech  in  the 
House  on  monopolies,  quoted,  i.  628 

Moore,  Roger,  the  Irish  conspirator, 
ii.  366 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  remarks  on  the 
causes  of  depopulation  in  his  time, 
quoted,  i.  20  note.  His  condemnation 
of  the  cruelty  exercised  towards 
thieves  and  beggars,  24  note 

Morgan,  Colonel,  takes  Hereford  from 
the  royalists,  iii.  198 

Morley,  fined  10,000/.  for  striking  and 
reviling  Sir  G.  Theobald  in  the  palace, 
ii.  83  note 
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Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  nominates 
Douglas  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  i. 
293  /lote 

Mottt'ville,  Mad.  de,  her  account  of  the 
treatment  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
i.  440  note 

Mountjoy,  Lord,  married  by  Laud  to 
Lady  Penelope  Rich,  ii.  4,  94  note 

Mountnorris,  Lord,  Wentworth's  treat- 
ment of,  ii.  19.  How  treated  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  270,  282-284 

Mourson,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  i.  235 

Moyscr,  Sir  Thomas,  ruined  by  knight- 
money,  ii.  34 


TTANTWICH  declares  for  the  parlia- 

1.1  ment,  iii.  48.  Besieged  by  Byron 
and  the  English-Irish  troops,  94. 
Relieved  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  94 

Naseby,  battle  of,  iii.  181 

Navigation  Act,  passed,  iii.  430.  Pro- 
visions of  the,  430 

Navigation  law^,  commencement  of  the 
principle  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  the,  i.  19  note 

Navy.     See  Fleet 

Ne  extat  regmuii,  objects  of  the  writ  of, 
i.  202 

Negroes,  consequences  of  the  imaginary 
powers  of  Obeah  upon  the,  i.  93  note 

Neil,  Bishop,  his  letter  to  Laud  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of 
Commission,  i.  147  note 

Nevil,  Henry,  his  action  against  the 
Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  iii.  493 

Newark,  occupied  by  Charles  I.,  who  is 
compelled  to  retire,  iii.  197.  Besieged 
by  the  Scots,  197.  Charles  I.  takes 
refuge  with  the  Scote  at,  226 

Newburn,  the  English  army  routed  by 
the  Scots  at,  ii.  222 

Newbury,  battle  of,  iii.  73.  Second 
Uttleof,  136 

Newcastle  taken  by  the  Scots  under 
Leslie,  ii.  223.  Taken  by  the  royalists 
under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  iii.  28. 
Besieged  by  the  Scots  under  the  Earls 
of  Leven  and  Callender,  130.  Taken, 
130 

Newcastle,  Etirl  of,  acts  in  concert  with 
the  queen,  iii.  44.  Now  Marquis,  96. 
Watches  and  harasses  the  advance  of 
the  Scots,  96.  Retreats  into  York, 
97.  Besieged  there,  99.  At  Marston 
Moor,  101.  Mutiny  of  his  troops  in 
York,  105.  Leaves  the  kingdom, 
106.  Charged  by  Rupert  with  having 
lost  the  battle,  107 


OKD 

Newport,  Lord,  the  king*s  accusation 
against,  ii.  419.  Rises  in  popular 
favour,  420.  Discharged  from  the 
constableship  of  the  Tower,  421 

Newport,  treaty  of,  iii.  286 

New- Year  8  gifts,  i.  204.  Those  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  1632,  204.  Those  tu 
and  from  Elizabeth,  205 

Nonconformists,  their  treatment  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  i.  247 

Northampton,  battle  of,  i.  10  note 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  appointed 
general  of  the  army  levied  against 
the  Covenanters,  ii.  219.  Suspected 
of  disaffection,  219.  As  lord  hi^^h 
admiral,  ordered  by  parliament  to  put 
the  whole  fleet  in  immediate  readi- 
ness, 477.  Removed,  491.  Master 
Percy's  letter  to,  511 

Norton,  Sir  George,  obtains  the  manor 
of  Leigli,  in  Somersetshire,  i.  77  note 

Norwich,  Earl  of  {see  also  Gforing),  his 
insurrection,  iii.  278.  Defeat^  and 
shut  up  in  Colchester,  279.  Which  is 
summoned  to  surrender  by  Fairfax, 
279.  His  trial,  and  escape  by  the 
Speaker*s  casting  vote,  368 

Nottingham,  the  king's  standard  erected 
at,  iii.  8 

Noy,  attorney-general,  his  character  and 
career,  ii.  20.  Charged  with  having 
devised  the  tax  of  ship-money,  109 


O'BRIEN,  MURROGH,  scene  at  his 
execution,  i.  329 
O'Conolly,    Owen,    discloses   the  Irish 

plot  to  the  Lords  Justices,  ii.  386. 

Reward  voted  to  him  by  parliament, 

407 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John.    Set  Cobham,  Lord 
Oliphant  of  Gask   treacherously  joins 

Montrose,  iii.  140 
O'Neil,  Su:  Phelim,  ii  357.    Leads  the 

Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  365  et 

seq.       Atrocities    committed   by  his 

men,  388  et  seq. 
O'Neil,  Owen,  compelled  by  Incfaiquin 

to  cross  the  Shannon,  iii.  370 
Onslow,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  address  to  the 

throne  in  1566,  i.  234 
Orange,  Prince  of,  his  advice  to  Charles 

II.  to  take  the  covenant,  iii.  379 
Ordination  how  regarded  by  the  canons 

introduced  into  Scotland  by  Charles  I., 

ii.  150 
Ordinance,  self-denying,  causes  of,  and 

proceedings  relative  to  the,  iii.  151. 

\Vhitelocke's  argument  on  the,  156. 
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Rejected   by   the   Lords,    161.     But 
subsequently  passed,  161 

Orkneys,  state  of  the,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, iii.  380.  Eight  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  impressed  by  Montrose, 
380 

Ormond,  Earl  of,  and  the  Irish  rebellion, 
ii.  374  tt  seq.  Part  entrusted  to  him 
at  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
458,  459.  Created  a  marquis,  484. 
His  transactions  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
iii.  207.  His  consultation  with  the 
king,  254.  His  transactions  in  Ire- 
land after  the  English  civil  war,  370. 
Marches  to  Dublin,  370.  Totally  de- 
feated by  Jones  and  the  parliament 
troops,  371.  Falls  into  disgrace  with 
the  Irish  Catholics,  372.  Surrenders 
his  command  to  Clanricarde  and 
leaves  the  kingdom,  372 

Osbaldistone,  Mr.,  head  master  of  West- 
minster School,  ii.  99.  His  prosecu- 
tion and  sentence  by  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, ii.  99,  100.     His  flight,  101 

Osborne,  his  account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's mode  of  impressment,  i.  179. 
Notice  of  him,  180  note.  Examination 
of  some  of  his  assertions,  181 

Outlaws,  declared  ineligible  for  a  seat 
in  parliament,  i.  254 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  'Travels,' 
i.  278.  Prosecution  and  conviction 
of  his  murderer,  343-346.  Circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  murder,  344 
note.  His  letter  from  the  Tower  to 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  346  note 

Overman,  John,  case  of,  ii.  69 

Owen,  Sir  Roger,  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, i.  270.  His  opposition  to  the 
right  claimed  by  James  I.  to  levy 
duties  without  parliament,  275,  276 

Oxford,  Charles  I.  at,  iii.  23,  30.  Tem- 
per of  the  court  and  army  at,  77,  88. 
Meeting  of  the  mongrel  parliament 
at,  91 


PALATINATE,  the,  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  overrun  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  339.  Ruin  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  sent  in  support  of  the,  361. 
Fresh  troops  levied  for  the  recovery 
of  the,  372.  Efforts  of  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phus  for,  ii.  24.  Proposal  of  the  Scots 
to  raise  ten  thousand  men  for,  404 

Pale,  Irish  counties  comprised  in  the, 
i.  327 

Parker,  Archbishop,  cause  of  his  anxiety 
for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  of 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  i.  96  note. 


PAR 

His  alleged  object  for  enforcing  uni- 
formity in  the  church,  108  note 
Parliament,  first  summons  of  the  Com- 
mons to,  i.  4.  Their  constitutional 
freedom,  6.  Nature  of  the  parlia- 
ments summoned  by  Henry  VII.,  10, 
11.  Causes  of  the  slavish  conduct  of 
parliament  in  matters  connected  with 
the  Reformation,  34,  36.  Destruction 
by  parliament  of  the  records  of  an 
unusual  tax,  41.  Lawyers  excluded 
from  parliament,  46.  Grants  of  the 
lesser  monasteries  to  the  king,  63. 
The  crown  strengthened  by  an  act 
in  regard  to  proclamations,  66.  Inter- 
ference of  Queen  Mary  with  elections, 
83,  84.  Change  in  the  spiritual  peers 
and  partial  nomination  of  abbots,  85. 
Frequent  dissolutions  of  parliament, 
88.  Temper  of  the  parliament  in 
1565,  90  note.  The  members  contri- 
bute a  sum  among  themselves  for  the 
use  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  193.  Harri- 
son's account  of  the  power  and  position 
of  parliament  in  1677,  233.  Conduct 
of  parliament,  with  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  that  assembly  of  their 
power  and  privileges,  233.  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow's  address  to  the 
throne  in  1566,  234.  Opinions  of 
various  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, 235.  Cases  of  Mr.  Strickland 
and  Peter  Wentworth,  236.  Resist- 
ance of  parliament  to  an  infringement 
of  their  privileges  by  James  I.,  249. 
Writs  for  the  election  of  members 
originally  returned  to  parliament  it- 
self, 249.  Afterwards  made  return- 
able to  Chancery,  249.  Proceedings 
on  the  irregular  admission  of  mem- 
bers, 261.  Defence  of  their  privileges 
by  the  Commons,  252,  263.  Pro- 
clamation of  James  I.  as  to  parlia- 
mentary privileges,  253,  264.  Case  of 
Goodwin  and  Fortescue,  264,  266. 
A  parliament  called  in  1623,  368. 
Supply  granted  on  condition  of  the 
treaties  with  Spain  being  broken  off, 
360.  The  first  parliament  summoned 
by  Charles  I.,  373.  The  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  dissolved,  393. 
Reassembled  the  following  year,  400. 
Peculiar  functions  of  parliament,  410. 
A  parliament  called  in  1628,  461, 
465.  Prorogued  on  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  480.  Resolu- 
tions taken  by  the  king,  and  certain 
councillors  in  regard  to  the  parlia- 
ment,  496.     Meeting  of  parliament, 
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497.  Quarrel  of  the  Commons  with 
the  king,  499  et  seq.  The  parlia- 
ment dissolved  bj'  the  king  in  person, 
607.  Proclamation  of  Charles  I.  for- 
bidding the  mention  of  another  par- 
liament, ii.  1.  Meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  April  1640,  210.  Dissolved 
bj  the  king  in  May,  214.  Discontent 
of  the  people  at  the  dissolution,  217. 
The  Long  Parliament  summoned,  227. 
Abolishes  the  Star  Chamber,  Court 
of  High  Commission,  &c.,  335.  Op- 
poses the  negotiation  to  transfer  the 
troops  to  France,  361-363.  Recess, 
340.  Reassembles  on  October  20, 
1641,  404.  Endeavours  of  the  king 
to  procure  a  farther  adjournment.  405. 
Guard  appointed  under  Esstx  for  the 
protection  of  both  Houses,  407.  The 
queen's  letter  to  Nicholas  as  to  the 
powers  of  parliament,  408.  The 
guard  dismissed  by  the  king,  414. 
Protestation  of  the  Bii^hops  against 
the  legality  of  the  parliament,  425. 
Order  of  the  Houses  to  put  the  king- 
dom into  a  state  of  defence,  477. 
Answer  of  parliament  to  the  king's 
declaration,  485.  Vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war  on  both  sides,  492. 
Bill  to  enable  parliament  to  adjourn 
to  whatever  place  they  chose,  493. 
State  of  parties  at  this  time,  494,  iii. 

I.  The  parliament  supported  by  the 
towns,  ii.  496.  The  nineteen  propo- 
sitions of  the  parliament  and  the 
king's  answer,  498,  499.  Advantages 
of  the  parliamentary  army,  iii.  4. 
Essex  and  the  parliamentary  army 
denounced  traitors  by  the  king.  10. 
Pruitless  attempt  at  accommodation, 

II.  Declaration  of  the  parliament, 
12.  Instructions  given  to  Essex,  17. 
Battle  of  Edgehill,  18.  An  address 
for  peace  voted,  23.  Perfidy  of  the 
king,  25.  Money  raised  by  parlia- 
ment by  assessment,  27.  Petition 
for  peace,  and  effects  of  the  king's 
answer,  29.  Another  and  great  effort 
for  reconcilement  made  by  both 
Houses,  30.  Its  failure,  31.  The 
king's  policy,  33.  Rout  of  the  par- 
liament troops  at  Bradick  Down,  47, 
48.  Waller's  successes,  52,  53.  Cap- 
ture of  Reading,  54.  Essex's  army 
moulders  away,  56.  Defeat  of  a  con- 
.♦^piracy  to  betray  London,  57.  Suc- 
cesses* of  the  royalists,  58,  64.  Pro- 
positions of  the  Lords  for  peace,  65. 
Rejected  by  the  Commons,  65.  Par- 
liament sends  Sir  H.  Vane  to  the 
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Scots,  81.  Formation  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  S3.  Engage- 
ments between  the  Royalists  and  par- 
liament troops,  101  et  &eq.  State  of 
parlies  in  the  parliament,  145.  Paai<ing 
of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  15.1 
Unlimited  power  of  parliament,  158. 
First  visible  breach  between  the 
Houses,  161.  Proposition  by  the  two 
Houses  for  peace,  166.  The  king's 
answer,  167.  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  168. 
Questions  of  the  militia,  religion,  and 
Ireland  discussed,  170.  The  treaty 
broken  off,  175.  State  of  the  parlia- 
ment army,  178.  Battle  of  Nasebv, 
183.  Nature  of  the  correspondence 
found  in  the  king's  cabinet,  184. 
Successes  of  the  parliamentary  troops, 
187-198.  The  king's  nc^tiations 
with  the  parliament  during  his  stay 
at  Oxford,  209.  His  escape  to  the 
Scots,  229.  His  delivery  demanded 
of  the  Scots  by  parliament,  229. 
Ihropositions  and  negotiations,  231. 
The  king's  person  delivered  up  to 
the  English,  234.  Ordinance  passed 
abolishing  episcopacy,  237.  State  of 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  238. 
Why  the  Independents  were  outvoted 
in  both  Houses,  239.  Disagreement 
between  the  parliament  and  the  army, 
240.  Commissioners  sent  to  the 
army  to  make  propositions  for  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  241.  OrdCT 
issued  to  disband  the  armv,  245. 
Petition  of  the  army  to  purge  the 
parliament,  247.  Chaise  of  the  army 
against  the  eleven  members,  247. 
Members  of  both  Houses  forced  by 
tumults  to  leave  the  Houses,  and 
take  refuge  with  the  army,  248. 
Proceedings  in  their  absence,  248. 
The  army  marches  to  London  and 
restores  the  members,  248.  Ireton*s 
proposals  submitted  to  the  kingi 
251-254.  And  haughtily  rejected 
by  him,  255.  Mutiny  in  the  army, 
and  objects  and  demands  of  the 
Levellers,  259.  The  mutiny  quelled 
by  Fairfax,  260.  The  kin^s  escape 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  262.  Measures 
of  the  parliament  in  consequence, 
264.  Proposed  treaty  of  peace,  266. 
Failure  of  the  treaty,  268.  Vote 
of  no  more  addresses,  271.  Declara- 
tion drawn  up  against  the  king,  271. 
Defeat  of  Hamilton  and  the  Scots 
by  ^Cromwell,  280.  Stete  of  the 
parliament  at  this  period,  284. 
Bills  tendered  to  Charles  prepantoij 
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to  a  treaty,  284,  286.  The  king's 
policy,  285.  Treaty  of  Newport, 
286.  Views  of  the  Independents 
resipecting  the  king,  290.  Large 
remonstrance  from  the  army,  291. 
Declaration  sent  from  the  army,  296. 
The  king  removed  to  Windsor,  306- 
312.  Consultation  in  parliament  on 
the  constitution  of  a  new  goverment, 
315.  And  about  the  trial  of  the  king, 
315,  Resolution  of  the  Commons  to 
take  the  whole  and  supremo  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  319,  320.  Abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  361.  Votes 
grants  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  419. 
Compels  every  court  in  Europe  to 
tremble  at  the  English  name,  423. 
Measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
law,  423.  The  Dutch  wars,  428.  The 
Navigation  Act  passed,  430.  Am- 
bitious designs  of  Cromwell  to  usurp 
the  government,  438.  Cromwell  moves 
the  army  to  demand  a  dissolution  of 
parliament^  441.  Which  is  forcibly 
dissolved  by  Cromwell,  443.  The 
Barebones  Parliament,  449-456. 
Cromwell's  second  parliament,  468. 
And  its  efforts  against  the  usurper, 
469-472.  Dissolved,  473.  His  third 
parliament,  484.  The  humble  petition 
and  advice,  486.  Cromwell's  new 
House  of  Lords,  490.  His  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  491.  The  excluded 
members  prosecute  the  sheriffs,  493. 
Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  succes- 
sion of  his  son  Richard  to  the  pro- 
tectorate, 500-502.  Parliament  called, 
603,  604.  Dissolved  by  Richard,  607, 
Who  resigns,  607.  State  of  ptirties 
at  this  time,  511.  Its  former  vigour 
evinced  by  parliament,  511.  Measures 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  611.  The 
members  expelled  by  Ijambert,  617. 
Parliament  restored,  629.  Vane, 
Ijambert,  and  others  excluded,  531. 
Parliament  jealous  of  Monk,  637. 
Restoration  of  the  secluded  members, 
638.  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, 640.  Meeting  of  parliament 
on  April  25,  1660,  647.  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  647 

Parliament,  the  Mongrel,  meeting  of,  at 
Oxford,  iii.  91 

Parliament,  the  Scottish,  constitution  of, 
i.  314.  The  right  of  voting,  315. 
Origin  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  316. 
And  of  the  Scottish  real  representation 
of  barons,  316.  Establishment  of  the 
convention  before  parliament,  317. 
Lists  of  lords  of  the  articles,  318  note. 


PER 

Reduced  by  Charles  I.  to  a  mere 
clumsy  engine,  ii.  133.  Haneful 
acts  passed  by  the  parliament,  133. 
Charles's  behaviour  in  the  parliament 
house,  135.  Conduct  of  Lord  Rothes, 
135.  Meeting  of  the  parliament  of 
1639,  204.  Acts  rescinded  by  it,  205. 
Prorogued,  206,  217.  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment, 217,  218.  Appoint  a  secret 
committee  to  investigate  Montrose's 
plot,  351.  Despatch  from  Ireland 
relating  to  the  rebellion  laid  by  the 
king  before  the  parliament,  397. 
Answer  to  the  king,  398 

Parliament,  the  Irish,  condition  of,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  i.  332.  Remonstrance  of  the, 
against  Strafford  reported  to  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  ii.  250 

Parliamentum  Indoctorum,  thj%  i.  46  note 

Parma,  Duke  of,  undertakes  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  i.  162 

Parties,  state  of,  at  various  periods.  See 
England 

Pasturage,  depopulation  in  country 
places  consequent  on  the  incretise  of 
pasturage  land,  i.  20.  Misery  of  the 
people  from  the  change,  21 

Patents  of  monopolies.     See  Monopolies 

Peers,  why  restrained  from  travelling 
without  a  license,  i.  201 

Pembroke  Castle  taken  by  Cromwell, 
iii.  280 

Penn,  Admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
against  the  Spanish  colonies,  iii.  482. 
His  failure  at  Hispaniola,  482.  Takes 
Jamaica,  483 

Pennington,  Admiral  Sir  John,  en- 
trapped by  Charh'S  I.  into  an  expeili- 
tion  to  Rochelle,  i.  385.  Rt^turns  to 
the  Downs,  386.  Subsequently  takes 
the  ships  and  hands  them  over  to 
France,  386.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  by  the  king,  ii. 
491 

Pennington,  Alderman,  presents  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Commons  against  the 
hierarchy,  ii.  262 

Penruddock,  Sir  G.,  heads  a  royalist 
rising  against  Cromwell,  iii.  478. 
Seized  and  executed,  478 

Penry,  case  of,  i.  221.  Puckering's  ob- 
servations upon  this  case,  224 

Percy,  Master,  his  part  in  the  King's 
arrangements  for  beginning  the  civil 
war,  ii.  610.  His  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  511 

Persecuting  statutes  passed  against 
Papists  and  Catholics  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  i.  218,  219 
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Perth,  the  Fixe  Articles  of,  L  309. 
Plundered  by  Montrose,  iii.  141. 
The  articles  of,  abrogated  by  act  of 
Assembly,  ii.  192 

Peters,  Hugh,  watches  the  motions,  and 
dives  into  the  character  of  Cromwell, 
iii.  418.  438 

Petition  of  right  drawn  up.  i.  464,  466. 
The  king's  lu>t  answer,  469.  The 
rv^val  assent  given  to  it,  474.  Its 
character.  475.  Conduct  of  the  king 
in  rt*gard  to  the  printing  of  the  peti- 
tion, 481.  Enquiry  of  the  Commons 
as  to  the  enrolment,  497.  Infringe- 
ment of  the  petition  considered  by 
the  House.  497 

Philiphaugh.  Ixattle  of.  iii.  205 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  his  spi^ech  en  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  i.  458 

Pierw,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
ordered  bv  the  Commons  to  be  im- 
p»»ached.  ii.  259 

Piratecs  Turkish  and  French,  on  the 
English  cixi5t»  i-  391.  Destmction  of 
tho6e  of  Sallee»  ii.  121.  Ravages  of 
the  Algerine  pirates,  121.  Blake's  . 
punishment  of  tho6^  of  Ttinb  and 
Algiers.     «S^e  Blake 

Pius  v..  Pope,  his  bull  issued  against 
Qutvn  ElizaWth,  L    160,    162,    174 

HCtf 

Plague,  the.  in  London  in  1625,  i.  373. 

General  fast  appointed  on  account  of 

the,  377.     Violence  of  the,  383.     In 

Li>udon  in  1641,  ii.  405 
Plays   performed  on    Sundays  at   the 

Court   of    Charles    L,    ii.    45,    64. 

Pnrnne's  *  Histriomastvx.*  64 
Plowden.  his  dt^ertion  of  bis  place  m 

parliament, i. 88 mU.    Animadverted 

by  the  Star  Chamber,  i.  138 
PoiiitJ!    defeats    the    king    at    Routen 

Heath,    iii.    196,       Takes    Shellord 

Manor,  and  puts  the  garrison  to  the 

swurvl.  197 
Poldnim  Castle  taken  by  FaiifiuL,  iiL 

195 
Pole.    Caniinal,    his    remarks    on    the 

misery  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 

ami  Edward  VI.,  i.  87.  88  note.     His 

denunciations  on  all  p<^rsons  holding 

church  pn^pt^rty,  88.  89 
P«.K>r' s  laws,  introduction  of  the,  in  the 

nign    of    Queen    ElizaWth.    i.    29. 

Al'solute  nece«isity  for  these  laws  at 

this  time.  29  Ht'/t 
Porter.  Emlymion.  accompanies  Prince 

Charb^s  to  Sj>ain.  i.  351 
Portland.  Wt^ton,  E»irl  of  (see  Weston, 

Lord),    disagrees    with    Laud,    and 
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conceives  the  idea  of  forming  a  coa- 
lition with  Bishop  Williams,  ii.  99 

Portsmouth,  Van  Tromp's  fleet  before, 
iii.  430 

Portugal  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 
with  the  Commonwealth,  iii.  423 

Pope,  his  dominion  disclaimed  by  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  first  proepect  of 
success,  i.  35.  John  Wlckliffe,  36. 
The  first  act  against  Papal  provisions, 
40 

Popham,  Attorney-General,  his  speech 
on  the  alleged  designs  of  the  puri- 
tans, i.  108 

Power,  balance  of,  not  a  modem  dis- 
coverv,  ii.  26 

Poynings,  Sir  John,  his  bill  respecting 
the  business  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
i.  332 

Prague,  castle  of,  taken  by  the  Protest- 
ants, and  the  Catholic  oflBcers  im- 
prisoned, L  335.     Battle  of,  339 

Premly,  John,  fined  by  the  Court  o( 
High  Commission,  ii.  103 

Premunire,  passing  of  the  statute  ci^  i. 
40 

Prerogative,  the  royal  sentiments  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  as  to  the,  L  270. 
Debate  on,  qu(^ed,  527  tt  seq. 

Presbyter,  the  word  allowed  by  Charles 
I.  to  the  Scottish  people  a5  a  con- 
cession, ii.  155  notf 

Presbyterianism,  its  former  struggle 
with  the  civil  power,  and  subsequent 
compatibility  with  monarchy  in  Scot- 
land, i.  73.  Presbyterian  views  of 
episcopnl  government,  101.  Measures 
pro{H)sed  by  the  Presbyterians.  102. 
Their  language  against  the  established 
ministry  quoted,  102,  103  woff.  Their 
intolerance,  folly,  and  presumption, 
104,  105.  Character  of  Puritanism 
quoted,  105  notf.  Conduct  of  the  hier- 
archy towards  Nonconformists,  107. 
Speech  of  Attorney- General  Popham 
on  the  alleged  design  of  the  Puritans 
quot»>d,  108.  Sir  F.  Walsingbam's 
account  of  the  principles  acted  up^m 
towards  the  Puritans,  110  notf.  Their 
ideas  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, 224.  Their  views  as  given  by 
Cartwright  quoted,  225  note.  Hatred 
of  James  I.  for  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  ecclesiastical  establishment,  246 
247  notf.  Commissioners  for  visit- 
ing kirks,  their  striking  analogy  to 
bishops,  292.  Final  establisiiment  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  go- 
vernment, 293.  Opposition  of  JamesM. 
to  the  doctrine  of  parity  in  the  dmrcfa. 
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294.  Claim  of  the  General  Assembly 
t-o  papal  power  and  infallibility,  294. 
Opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  king, 
295-299  note.  Who  proceeds  to  under- 
mine Presbyterianism,  301.  Bishops 
appointed  constant  moderators,  305. 
Episcopacy  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  Presbyterianism,  306,  307.  The 
Five  Articles  of  Perth,  309.  Gloomy 
austerity  imputed  to  the  Scotch  Pres- 
b^'terians,  320.  Baptism,  marriage, 
ordination,  &c.,  how  regarded  by  the 
Presbyterians,  ii.  150.  The  Pres- 
byterian ministers  charged  on  letters 
of  horning  to  use  the  new  liturgy, 
165.  Their  supplication  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  address  of  the  council  respect- 
ing the  innovations,  165.  Intolerance 
the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  175. 
The  Presbyterian  church  government 
fully  confirmed  by  Charles,  401.  Cha- 
racter and  views  of  Presbyterianism 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  iii. 
123.  How  regarded  by  the  most  dis- 
cerning part  of  the  community,  125. 
Presbyterian  faction  in  parliament, 
220.  Flattered  by  the  king,  223.  Con- 
troversy between  the  king  and  Hender- 
son as  to  Presbyterianism,  227.  Why 
the  Presbyterians  were  stronger  than 
the  Independents  in  both  Houses,  239. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  their  leaders,  273.  Decla- 
mation of  the  Presbyterians  against 
the  king's  death,  353.  Presbyterian- 
ism the  religious  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  362.  Stratagems  of 
the  Scottish  clei^  to  raise  the  popu- 
lar feeling  at  the  landing  of  Charles 
II.,  389.  Cromwell's  treatment  of  the 
Presbyterians  after  his  usurpation, 
448.  Alarm  of  the  Presbyterians  at 
a  restoration  of  monarchy,  546 

Press,  attempts  of  James  I.  to  stifle  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  i.  278.  Spirited 
works  published  in  his  reign,  278, 
279 

Pressing  bill,  the,  ii.  417,  418.  Design 
of  the  Commons  in  the  clause  against 
the  legality  of  pressing,  455.  Bill 
passed,  471,  473 

Pr»'ston,  his  proposal  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches,  i.  361.  His  popu- 
larity, ii.  63.  Account  of  him,  63 
note 

Preston,  Cromwell's  victory  over  the 
Scots  at,  iii.  280 

Pride,  Colonel,  sent  to  purge  parliament^ 
iii.  298.     Notice  of  him,  316  note 
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Prince,  power  of  the,  speeches  in  the 
House  on  the,  i.  529 

Printer,  the  king's,  fined  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  for  an  error  in  the 
Bible,  ii.  104.  Decree  of  the  Star 
Chamber  against  printers  and  impor- 
ters of  books,  ii.  108 

Privy  Council,  province  of  the,  i.  116. 
Its  encroachments  upon  public  rights, 
120.  Petitions  of  the  Commons 
against  it,  122,  123.  Its  antiquity 
and  judicial  powers,  119  ct  sea.  The 
president  of  the  council  added  to  the 
list  of  the  judges,  137.  Cases  of  im- 
prisonment by  warrant  of  the  council 
examined,  169 

Proclamations,  an  act  in  regard  to, 
passed,  i.  66.  Frequently  only  used 
in  terror  I  m,  151,  153,  163.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  proclamation  against 
bulls,  160.  Power  of  the  crown  to 
issue,  208.  Proclamation  of  Eliza- 
beth against  the  cultivation  of  woad, 

209.  Force  of  proclamations  when 
grounded  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm, 

210.  Elizabeth's  proclamation  against 
wearing  high  ruffs,  211.  Proclama- 
tion of  James  I.  as  to  parliamentary 
priWleges,  254.  Argument  of  the 
Commons  as  to  the  force  of  proclama- 
tions, 272-275.  The  case  of  procla- 
mations, quoted  from  Coke's  Reports, 
532.  A  proclamation  published  by 
Charles  I.  forbidding  the  mention  of 
another  parliament,  ii.  1.  Proclama- 
tion under  pretext  of  curing  defective 
titles  of  land,  30.  Coke's  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  pro- 
clamations, 32.  Proclamation  of 
Charles  I.  prescribing  the  service- 
book  for  Scotland,  157.  One  de- 
nouncing death  against  all  who  spoke 
against  the  clergy,  163.  Others 
against  the  crowds  in  Edinburgh, 
respecting  the  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  against  Gillespie's  book,  168. 
Violent  ones  of  Charles,  172.  Pro- 
tests against  them,  173 

Prohibitions  of  the  judges  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  i.  146,  147  note 

Protestants,  war  between  the  Catholics 
and,  in  Bohemia,  i.  333.  See  Refor- 
mation 

Prynne,  William,  fmmmoned  before  the 
Star  Chamber  for  answering  Cosens' 
book,  i.  501.  Twice  summoned  into 
the  High  Commission  Court,  but 
saved  by  prohibitions  of  parliament, 
ii.   63.      His    '  Histriomastyz,'   64. 
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Marked  for  sacrifice  bj  Land,  65* 
ili»  »f;Dten<rf',  67.  Hia  book  burnt 
bjr  the  hangman,  68.  His  Ixioks 
and  papers  aau^A  by  the  High  Com- 
mi^Hion,  71.  Precluded  from  the  | 
use.  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  71.  His 
fresh  works  against  the  writings  of 
Heyhn  and  in  defence  of  his  principlrs, 
74.  Accused  before  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, 74.  His  sentence,  76.  Sent  to 
Canmrron  Castle,  78.  Punibhment 
of  his  clerk  or  sr-rvant,  78.  Order 
for  his  liberation  and  appearance 
issu<*d  by  the  Commons,  2(5 

Puckering,  his  observations  on  Penrj's   ; 
case,  i.  224 

Pudsey,  SergcantrMajor,  his  answer  to 
Charles  I.,  iii.  69 

Puritans,  aversion  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the,  i.  96.  Their  thirst  for  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  99  noU.  The 
persecuting  statutes  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  against  them,  219,  220. 
Th(5  name  Puritan  given  to  dil  who 
asserted  the  national  rights,  266.  Sir 
John  Lamb's  character  of  the,  ii.  92. 
Laud's  persecution  of  them,  118.  ike 
l*resbyt<!rianism 

Pur\'eyance,  account  of,  i.  218 

Pyni,  his  speech  in  the  Commons  on 
the  grievances  of  the  nation,  ii.  212. 
His  detail  of  grievances,  244.  His 
chanicter,  248.  Moves  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  252. 
l'res(»nts  the  ehargo  against  Strafford 
to  the  lAirds,  265.  His  answers  to 
Slniirord's  defence,  277  ft  seq.  Do- 
cument produced  by  Pym  against 
Htnifford,  303.  Impeached,  428. 
Harangues  the  citizens,  iii.  29.  His 
activity  and  vigilance  in  defeating  a 
cnnisniracy  to  betray  London  to  the 
ruyalistH,  57.  His  deatli,  86.  Silly 
tales  n»Hpecting  it,  87  note.  The 
urmv-plot  disclosed  to  him  by  Colonel 
(Kning,  316 

Pyrt^neos,  peace  of  the,  iii.  546 


IJACK,  use  of  the,  in  the   reign   of 

Ji  Klizabeth,  i.  172.  Why  called  the 
Duke  uf  heeler's  daughter,  173 

KainslH) rough.  Colonel,  takes  Berkeley 
Castle,  iii.  193.  Appointed  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  and  oniered  to 
i)bK*kade  the  kiug  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  269.  Set  on  shore  by  the 
mutintvra  in  his  fleets  282.  Assaa- 
sinatod,  282 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his   part    in   the 
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transacdoii  of  the  prize  carrack,  L 
206  notf.  His  punishment  for  de- 
bauching the  dau^fhter  of  Sir  N. 
Throckmorton,  whom  he  aflerwaids 
married,  217.  Account  of  his  *  prv- 
rogative  of  parliament,'  279 

Rank  in  revolutionary  timea,  iii.  48 

Ratcliffe,  Sir  George,  committed  by  the 
Commons  for  high  treason,  ii.  257 

Rea,  John,  fined  for  exporting  fuller's 
earth,  ii.  60 

Read,   Alderman,    his   illegal  impress- 
ment, i.  180,  187 

Reading,    besieged    and    captored    by 
Essex,  iiL  54 

Recusants,  proclamation  of  Charles  L 
against,  ii.  130 

Reformation,  establishment   of  the,   i. 
26.     Its  effects  at  the  outset  on  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  26,  27. 
Sufferings  of  the  devotees  of  the  old 
religion,  27,  28  note.     Causes  of  the 
slavish  conduct  of  the  parliament  in 
matters  connected  with  the  reforma- 
tion, 34.     The  dominion  of  the  Pope 
disclaimed  by  Englishmen  with  the 
first  prospect  of  success,  35.     John 
WickLffe's   attempt   at   reformation, 
35.     Causes   of    Uie   faUure   of   his 
doctrines,  51.     Rapidity  in  a  change 
of  religion  necessary  for  its  success, 
51.     Arrogance,    rapacity,    and    op- 
pression  in  the  fourteenth   ceutiiry, 
61.     Progress  of  the  reformation  by 
Luther,  63.     The  Romish  yoke  cast 
off  by  Henry  VIII.,  53.     Who  heads 
the  reformation  in  England,  55.   Dis- 
solution  and    sale   of    the    religious 
houses,  58,  61,  63.     Henry's  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  clergy,  58,  69.    Chief 
acts  of  the  English  I^islature  which 
increased  Henry's  personal  influence 
in    ecclesiastical    aflSiirs,    66.      The 
bloody  statute,  67.     The  book  of  in- 
junctions, 69k   The  King's  supremacy 
established  by  parliament,  70.     Im- 
portance  of  the  subordination  of  a 
state  religion  to  the  civil  constitution, 
73.    Accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
measures  of  his  Council  in  religious 
matters,  74.   The  remaining  deaneries 
and  chauntry  lands  granted  to  the 
crown,    76.      Altt?rations    in    public 
worship  effected  during   this   reign, 
75.      Publication   of  a   litui^,   75. 
Accession  of  Queen  Mary,  80.     At- 
tempts to  restore  the   ancient  wor- 
ship,  81.     Ascendency   of  the   Ca- 
tholics,   83.      The    Pope's    bull    of 
excommunication    against    all    who 
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withheld  the  church's  patrimony,  89. 
Persecution  of  the  Protestants,  91. 
Latimer's  remarks  on  the  constitncj 
of  Protestant  martyrs,  61  note.  Re- 
venge of  the  Protestants,  91,  92. 
Compelled  to  leave  the  country,  92, 
93.  Divisions  among  them  abroad,  93. 
Wisdom  of  Elizabeth's  Council  in 
their  mode  of  treating  both  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics,  95.  Cecil  the  first 
to  broach  the  principles  of  toleration, 
95.  Supremacy  of  tho  crown  re- 
stored to  Elizabeth,  100.  The  higher 
classes  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, 100.  Evils  of  episcopal  go- 
vernment, 101.  Views  of  the  Pres- 
bytifrians,  101.  Measures  proposed 
by  them,  162-105.  Conduct  of  the 
hierarchy  towards  them,  107.  Their 
designs  according  to  Attorney-General 
Pophara,  108.  Principles  acted  upon 
towards  them,  110  note 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  course  of  the, 
i.  286.  Patrimony  of  the  Kirk,  and 
struggle  for  it,  287.  Subscription  of 
the  '  First  Book  of  Discipline,'  288. 
Alienation  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
Kirk,  289.  Establishment  of  the 
form  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment, 293.  Condition  of  the  bishoprics 
immediately  after  the  reformation, 
293  note.  Miracles  which  were  said 
to  have  accompanied  the  dawning  of 
the  reformation,  304  note.  James 
VI.  re- introduces  episcopacy,  305- 
307.  The  five  articles  of  Perth,  309. 
S-  c  also  Scotland 

Regalia,  the  Scottish,  sent  by  Monk  to 
London,  iii.  418 

Regicides,  remarks  on  the  evidence  in 
general  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the, 
iii.  330  note,  342  note 

Religion,  Sir  E.  Coke's  petition  on,  i. 
377.  Answer  of  Charles  I.  to  the, 
377.  Quarrel  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Commons  respecting,  378.  Discus- 
sions of  the  Commons  on  the  state  of 
religion,  499.     Speech  of  Mr.  Rouse, 

500.  Innovations  in  religion ;  the 
high  church  party,  501.  Prynne 
summoned  beforc  the  Star  Chamber, 

501.  Charles  I.'s  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  innovations,  ii.  43.  Protest- 
ants persecuted  and  Catholics  encou- 
raged and  protected,  43,  44.  Orthodox 
ecclesiastical  books  supprcssed,  44. 
The  Liturgy  altered,  44.  Restora- 
tion of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
Catholic  worship,  45.  Attempt  of 
the  high  church  party  to  cause  the 
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Sunday  to  be  despised,  45.  The 
English  church  before  the  reforma- 
tion and  after  Laud's  innovations,  45. 
Religious  privilege  denied,  49.  Mum- 
mery of  Laud,  51 

Remonstnince  of  the  Commons,  pre- 
sented to  the  throne,  i.  411.  A  new 
remonstrance  prepared,  422.  Ordered 
by  the  king  to  be  burnt,  423.  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Commons,  and 
topics  therein  contained,  477.  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Irish  parliament 
against  Strafford  reported  to  the  En- 
glish House  of  Commons,  ii.  250 

Remonstrance,  the  Grand,  carried  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  408.  Rea- 
soning of  the  court  party,  409.  And 
of  the  popular  party,  410.  Answer 
to  the  remonstrance,  422 

Remonstrance  from  the  army,  iii.  291 

Remonstrants,  or  Protesters,  the  ri^d 
Covenanters  so  called,  iii.  406 

Representation,  reform  of  the,  by  the 
Commonwealth,  iii.  437 

Republican  government,  opinion  on,  iii. 
367 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  prelude  to 
the,  iii.  547 

Rh^  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, i.  445.    Retreat  of  Buckingham, 

447 

Rich,  Nathaniel,  his  opposition  to  sub- 
mission to  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  i. 
472 

Rich,  Lady  Penelope,  married  by  Laud, 
ii.  94  note 

Rich,  Major-General,  ordered  to  obstruct 
the  Scots  in  the  northern  counties, 
iii.  411.  Persua<led  by  Cromwell  to 
join  him  in  dissolving  the  parliament, 
442.  Raises  his  voice  against  Crom- 
well's usurpation,  and  sent  to  prison, 
466 

Richard  II.,  Sir  John  Hayward's  re- 
marks on  the  government  of,  i.  6. 
Assists  the  clergy  in  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  people,  40.  His 
anger  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Lollard 
Book  of  Conclusions  to  Parliament^  40 

Richardson,  Serjeant,  censured  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  i.  138 

Richardson,  Chief  Justice,  his  remarks 
on  Prynne's  •  Histriomastyx,'  ii.  68. 
Rebuked  by  the  Council,  106  note 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  jealousy  of  the 
attentions  of  Buckingham  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  i.  438 

Robins,  his  punishment  for  gossiping 
about  Laud,  ii.  71 

Roche!  le,  an  English  fleet  handed  oyer 
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1>y  CharloH  I.  to  W  s^'iit  againHt,  i. 
!iH3.  Imlignution  of  tho  CommonH, 
8HW.  Stilt »  of  iUchpllc,  and  the 
jM>licy  of  govomnieiit  at  this  jx-riod, 
443  //r^^r.  Kx]ioN4-<l  to  the  l<nint  of  a 
vur  with  th«  Fn-nch  govenim<»nt, 
4/>().  l-'ruith'f'H  iitt<'nipt  to  n-liove  it, 
4H4,  4»;J.  Surn?n(l«'W,  404.  Outnigcs 
coiiiiiiittrd  \ty  the  coiKjucruiv,  491 

KoIIh,  Mr.,  hiH  iUr'f^al  tn'atmcnt,  i.  407 

]iojM'r,  Sir  Ant.,  fined  and  impriKoned 
ait  n  df'])<)puhitor,  ii.  35 

IloHiter,  ('oloncl,  dcfratn  a  royalist  party 
uoar  I*i>nt»'fract,  iii.  2H() 

IlothrH,  Karl  of,  put  down  byCharlcH  I. 
in  the  Si.'ottinh  ]Ktrlianu'nt,  ii.  135. 
ITiM  oonviTHation  with  ArohbiHhop 
S|M»ttiHWJ>od«»  on  th<»  Bubjfrt  of  the 
ni'W  litiirjry.  1G7  note.  I'lot  to  neize 
him  d<'ffat«Hi,  173.  (iivcH  bond.s  for 
the  HU)>|K>rt  of  tho  war,  218.  Gained 
over  by  the  kinj;,  342 

lioundheadn,  origin  of  the  t-^rm,  ii.  421  / 

Jtonndway  I)own,  battle  of,  iii.  64 

JiouH,  Jolm,  the  anti(iuiir}',  hiH  remarks 
on  the  Hyhtem  of  pitst unige  and  en- 
elo^ing  hind,  i.  14  iiofr 

lioiiMs  iMr.,  hiw  speech  in  the  llonse  on 
the  Htate  of  rt>ligion  in  1629,  i.  500 

liouten  Ih'ath,  CharleM  I.  defeatwl  by 
Pointx  at,  iii.  106 

Howe,  Sir  ThonutN,  hin  opposition  to  the 
elaini  of  .lameH  J.  to  levy  duties 
without  |uirlinment,  i.  277 

UutlM,  (jm^iMi  KlixalK-th'H  allegiul  pro** 
elannition  against  wearing  high.  i.  210 

Hupert,  IN'inee.  apiniinted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  king*H  horse,  iii.  8.  His 
trifling  sueeess  at  Won'<«ster.  lo.  At 
the  battle  of  Ivlgehill,  10.  Outrngini 
tMunniittetl  bv  him  in  the  count  it,  22. 
His man'h  to rireneester  and  enielties 
their.  Ml.  Kouts  part  of  l'ji«sex*B 
nrniv.  o8.  Takes  Hristol,  65.  Sent 
by  \\w  king  to  rt»Heve  York,  08.  His 
tAploits  by  the  M'ay.  90.  Relievea 
York,  and  rt»tn'ats  to  Marston  Moor, 
00.  Ia>n(>m  tlio  Imttle  of  Marston 
MiH>r.  101.  Kepnmeh  nsited  upon 
him.  10.V  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
181.  ( 'om jh»11ihI  to  surrender  Bristol 
to  Kairfax.  102.  Takes  a  Ih-et,  and 
aels  the  ji<»rt  (»f  a  pirate.  420.  KscajM»» 
to  Portugal,  422.  Siiils  for  the  West 
Indies,  423.  And  rt^t urns  to  Europe 
iind  dis)H)iiMi  of  his  shit>s.  423 

l{ntli\en  i>tmmAnds  a  uetHcliment  of 
the  i^irliamentnry  armv  in  Devon- 
^hlr<^  iii.  47.  l>efeat<«a  at  Bradick 
iKiwn,  48 
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QA,  DON  PAXTOLEOX,  case  of,  iii. 

O     467.     B<;headcd,  468 

Sacrament,  doctrine  regarding  the  morle 
of  administering  the,  introdactHl  into 
Scotland,  ii.  149 

Saddler,  Sir  Ralph,  advises  James  V.  to 
seize  upon  the  ecclesiastical  revenaes, 
i.  285  note 

Sadler,  Major,  shot  as  a  deserter,  iii. 
194 

Sairlle,  .Sir  Jolm,  his  rivalry  with  Sir  T. 
Wcntworth,  ii.  10,  11,  16.  How 
tn*ated  by  Wcntworth,  19 

Sallee,  destruction  of  the  pirates  of,  ii. 
121 

Salt  heavily  taxed  by  Henn*  IV.  of 
France,  i.  276.  Contemplat<Hl  direct 
tax  on.  ii.  112 

Sanctuary,  plea  of,  alarming  height  to 
which  it  was  carried  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  i.  61 

Sands,  Sir  Edward,  his  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  James  I.  to  levy  duties  with- 
out consent  of  parliament,  i.  277 

Santa  Cruz,  Blake's  exploit  at.  iii.  498 

Savage,  cruel  and  savage  punishment  of, 
bv  the  Star  Chamber,  i.  482,  497 

Say,  Ix)rd,  associates  Derby  and  other 
counties  for  the  parliament,  iii.  28 

Scandal um  Magnatum  made  punishable 
by  the  privy  council,  i.  124 

S<*ar1  K>rough  Castlc'taken  by  the  royalists, 
but  r»»covered,  iii.  46 

Scotland,  condition  of,  prerious  to  the 
union,  i.  283.  Little  respect  paid  to 
royalty,  283  note.  Authorities  re- 
8))ecting  the  state  of  the  country.  284 
7iotr.  Influence  of  the  clergy,  285. 
Disastrous  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Flowdon  Field,  285  notf.  Course  of 
the  n>formation  in  Scotland  286,  tt  srq. 
Stniggb»8  of  the  king  and  people,  301 
ct  seq.  Comparison  of  the  government 
of  Scothind  and  England,  314.  State  of 
soeiety  in  Scotland  afttT  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  319.  Effect  of  th»^ 
frt>e  importation  of  manufactures,  319. 
Corruption  of  justice,  320.  Misery  of 
the  people,  320.  Effect  of  religion,  320, 
321.  Stnteof  the  Highlands,  322.  Con- 
dition of  the  isles,  323.  Ajid  of  the 
Ijorders,  324.  State  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  ii.  123.  Result 
of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  England,  124.  Caus^es  of  the 
early  apprehensions  of  the  nobility,  12A. 
Effwt  of  the  act  of  revocation  of  chun.*h 
lands  and  tithes,  125.  Conduct  of 
Charles  I.  regarding  the  church  of 
Scotland,    130.      His    pfoclamation 
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against  recusants.  130,  131.  Visit 
of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  132.  His 
coronation  there,  132.  Baneful  acts 
passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  133. 
Charles's  determination  to  overthrow 
the  established  religion,  135.  Trial  of 
Lord  Balmerino,  1 36.  The  laws  about 
leasing  making,  139.  The  national 
spirit  awakened  by  the  prosecution  of 
Balmerino,  143.  Exaltation  of  the 
clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  aristocracy, 
143,  144.  The  Arminian  tenets  stu- 
diously introduced,  146.  Publication 
of  the  Scottish  canons,  149.  Regula- 
tions devised  to  subdue  the  popular 
spirit,  151.  Pretext  invented  for  fu- 
ture changes,  163.  Publication  of  the 
Liturgy,  154.  General  apprehension 
justified  by  it,  155.  Tlie  woixl  'Pres- 
byter' allowed  as  a  concession,  155. 
Alarm  felt  throughout  the  country  at 
tin;  proclamation  of  the  service-book, 
157.  Public  agitation  and  tumults, 
159,  166.  Melancholy  forebodings  of 
the  community,  163.  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  chained  in  letters  of  horning 
to  use  the  new  liturgy,  165.  Effect  of 
the  arbitrary  proclamations  of  the 
council,  168,  The  rioters  now  con- 
fessedly people  of  rank,  169.  Erection 
of  the  Four  Tables,  170.  Renewal  of 
the  National  Covenant,  174.  Charles's 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  176.  Inflam- 
matory effect  of  his  two  declarations, 

177.  The  Marquis  Hamilton  sent  as 
King's  commissioner  to  Scotland,  176- 

178.  The  expectations  of  the  people 
raised  by  him,  185.  But  soon  disap- 
pointed, 186  The  king's  proposed 
assembly  declined  by  the  Covenanters, 
187.  Meeting  of  the  Assembly  at 
Glasgow,  189,  190.  The  Assembly 
dissolved  by  Hamilton,  191.  Meeting 
of  the  Assembly  without  the  royal 
assent,  191.  Its  act,  192.  Determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  commence  war, 
192.  His  preparations,  and  those 
of  the  Scots,  193.  Efftn-t  of  Scottish 
affairs  on  the  English,  194.  March 
of  the  king  with  his  army,  196. 
His  operations,  196.  Moderation 
of  the  Covenanters'  army,  197. 
Peace  concluded,  and  both  armies 
disbanded,  199.  General  assembly 
of  the  church,  201.  Joy  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  result  of  the  Assembly, 
203.  Meeting  of  parliament,  and 
its  acts,  204,  205.  Parliament  pro- 
rogued, 206.  Charles's  treatment  of 
the  Commissioners  from   the   Cove- 
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nanters  to  the  court,  206,  207.  Pre- 
parations fur  recommencement  of 
hostilitif^s,  208,  218.  Taxes  and  gifts 
for  support  of  the  war,  218.  Pre- 
parations of  the  king,  219.  Trium- 
phant career  of  the  Scottish  armv  in 
the  south,  221.  Terms  demanded  bjr 
them  of  the  king,  227.  The  Scots 
invaders  gain  upon  the  affections  of 
the  English,  228,  229.  Limited 
supplies  voted  to  the  Scottish  army 
in  England  by  the  Commons,  263. 
The  armies  disbanded,  and  an  act  of 
pacification  passed,  339.  Charles  I. 
labours  to  gain  over  the  leading  men 
in  Scotland,  341.  Montrose's  plot  to 
put  Scotland  into  the  king's  power, 
348,  349.  Alacrity  of  the  Scots  to 
assist  the  king  against  the  Irish 
rebels,  399.  Settlement  of  Scottish 
affairs,  and  departure  of  the  king  for 
England,  400.  Proposal  of  the  Scots 
to  raise  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  404. 
Note  regarding  the  Scottish  canons 
and  liturgy,  501.  Scottish  commis- 
sioners at  Oxford  with  the  king,  iii. 
38.  How  treated,  39.  Feelings  and 
views  of  that  country  regarding 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  80.  Detection  of  Antrim's  plot, 
8 1 .  Formation  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  82.  The  Scots'  pulpit 
sounds  to  arms,  83.  Entrance  of  the 
Scots'  army  into  England,  95.  Their 
difficulties,  95,  96.  At  Marston  Moor, 
101.  Plundering  and  licentiousness 
of  the  Scots'  army  in  England,  128, 
131.  Take  Newcastle,  130.  Actions 
of  Montrose  in  the  north,  138. 
Refusal  of  the  Scots  to  march  south, 
and  join  Fairfax,  180.  But  after- 
wards advance  to  Gloucester,  192. 
Proceedings  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land, 138-144,  199-203.  His  utter 
defeat  and  flight  to  the  continent, 
203,  Views  with  which  the  Scots 
had  entered  England,  216.  Their 
religious  intolerance,  217.  Their 
inefficiency  as  an  army,  219.  The 
king's  escape  from  Oxford  to  their 
camp,  225.  Their  retreat  to  New- 
castle with  the  king,  227.  Their 
refusal  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
parliament,  230.  But  tabsequently 
aetermine  to  do  so,  233.  The  engage- 
ment drawn  up,  254,  267.  Scottish 
affairs  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of 
England  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
272.      Character  of  the  royal  com- 
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missionere,  273.  State  of  parties  at 
this  period,  273.  Invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 275,  280.  Defeat  of  the  Scots 
at  Preston  by  Cromwell,  280.  Who 
takes  Hamilton  prisoner  at  Warring- 
ton, 281.  And  marches  into  Scotland, 
281.  Protest  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners against  the  trial  of  the 
king,  320.  Kupture  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  Scotland,  374.  Sute  of 
Scottish  affairs  at  this  time,  374. 
Views  of  the  majority  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, 376.  Charles  II.  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Scots,  376.  Commis- 
sioners from  Scotland  to  Charles 
at  the  Hague,  376.  Conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  379.  Cromwell 
marches  to  Scotland,  388.  Landinp: 
of  Charles  II.,  390.  Terror  of  the 
people  at  the  approach  of  Cromwell, 
390.  His  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Dunbar,  400.  Efliects  of  the  defeat 
on  the  Scots,  402.  Deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  country,  406.  Crom- 
well's dispute  with  the  Scottish  clergy, 
407.  And  with  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  407.  Successes 
of  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  409.  Pro- 
jected invasion  of  England,  410.  The 
supplies  of  the  Scots  cut  off  by 
Cromwell,  410.  Their  invasion  of 
England,  411.  Occupy  Worcester 
under  Charles  II.,  413.  Completely 
defeated  there,  413.  Monk's  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war,  418. 
Stirling  Castle  taken  by  him,  418. 
The  Scottish  Regalia  transmitted  by 
him  to  London,  418.  Dundee  taken 
by  storm,  418.  Supplies  sent  by 
Charles  II.  from  Holland  to  the 
Highlands,  474.  These  forces  under 
General  Middleton  defeated  by  Monk, 
474.  The  Protector  proclaimed,  and 
the  government  of  Scotland  committed 
to  a  council,  474.  Refusal  of  the 
clergy  to  obey  Cromwell,  475 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Balclugh,  or  Buc- 
cleugh,  his  treatment  of  James  V.,  i. 
283  note 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  part  in 
raising  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  i.  41 
note 

Scroop,  Colonel  Adrian,  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  watch  Monk,  iii.  475 

Seaforth,  Lord,  goes  to  Charles  II.  at 
the  Hague,  iii.  377 

Seal,  the  Great,  carried  by  the  lord 
keeper  to  the  royal  party  at  York,  ii. 
492.  Another  cndered  by  the  parlia- 
ment, 493 ;  iii.  360 


SIB 

Seditious  words,  verbally  uttered,  and 
written  and  published,  punishment 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  i.  220. 
The  cases  of  Udal  and  Penry,  221 

Selby,  defeat  of  the  royalists  at,  iii.  97 

Selden,  John,  his  edition  of  Fortes- 
cue's  *De  Luudibus  Anglise,*  i.  278. 
His  propostil  of  a  declaration  of  griev- 
ances by  the  House,  473.  His  spirited 
rebuke  of  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Finch, 
505.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  506. 
Refuses  terms  offered  by  the  king, 
508.  His  book  on  tythes,  ii.  103. 
Obliged  by  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission to  sign  a  humiliating  recan- 
tation, 103 

Servants,  treatment  to  which  they  wen* 
subjected  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  i. 
217 

Seymour,  Sir  Francis,  his  speech  against 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  L,  i.  457 

Shakspeare,  his  liberal  sentiments,  i. 
268 

Sh  el  ford  Manor,  taken  by  Pointz  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  iii. 
197 

Sherbom  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  191, 
192 

Sherbom,  in  Yorkshire,  defeat  of  the 
royalists  at,  iii.  197 

Sherfield,  Henry,  charged  with  irreligion, 
and  fined  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii. 
58 

Sheriffs,  corruption  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  i.  227  note.  Actions  of 
the  members  excluded  by  Cromwell 
against  the,  iii.  493 

Shields  taken  by  the  Scots,  ii.  224 

Ship-money,  species  of,  said  to  have 
been  imposed  by  Elizabeth  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  i.  203. 
Origin  of,  431.  Opposition  of  Dor- 
setshire to  the  tax,  431.  Clarendon's 
character  of  it,  ii.  86.  Attorney- 
General  Noy  charged  with  having  de- 
vised the  tax,  109.  An  extrajudicial 
opinion  of  its  legality  obtained  by 
Sir  John  Finch,  110.  Consequent 
triumph  of  the  court  i>arty,  111. 
Mr.  Chambers*  unsuccessful  appeal 
against  the  tax,  112.  Case  of  John 
Hampden,  113.  Endeavours  of  Mr. 
Hume  to  justify  the  tax,  121.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  against  the 
judges  for  their  conduct  respecting 
ship-money,  257 

Sibthorp,  Dr,  vicar  of  Brackley,  his 
sermon  in  support  of  the  despotism  of 
Charles  L,  i.  434.  Licence  for  its 
publication   refused    by  Archbishop 
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Abbot,  436.  In  Bishop  Williams's 
court  at  Leicester,  ii.  90.  Notice  of 
him,  91  note 

Sigismund,  the  Emperor,  his  attempts 
to  suppress  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia, 
i.  56 

Silk-merchants,  Queen  Elizabeth's  re- 
strictions upon  the,  i.  199 

Silks,  protection  of  the  homo  manu- 
facture of,  in  temp.  Henry  VII.,  i.  19 
note 

Skippon,  commander  of  the  London 
trained  bands,  escorts  the  impeached 
members  to  Westminster,  li.  460. 
Appointed  by  parliament  to  command 
n  guard  for  both  Houses,  461.  Com- 
manded to  put  a  guard  round  the 
Tower,  462.  Commands  the  trained 
bands,  and  joins  Essex,  iii.  24.  His 
Kpeeeh,  24.  Deserted  by  Essex  in  the 
west,  135.  His  terms  with  the 
royalists,  136.  At  the  second  battle 
of  Newbury,  137.  Appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  parliament  army, 
161.  Gains  over  Dalbier's  men,  178. 
At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  183-183. 
The  whole  military  of  London  put 
under  his  command,  388 

Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  beheaded,  iii.  496 

Smart,  Mr.  Peter,  his  cruel  punishment 
by  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  ii. 
102 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  nature  of 
martial  law,  i.  149.  His  testimony  to 
the  freedom  of  England  from  torture, 
173.  Publication  of  his  'Common- 
wealth,' 278 

Soap,  taxes  on,  under  Charles  L,  ii.  28. 
Punishment  of  offences  against  the 
proclamations  regarding,  59 

Society,  state  of,  in  England.  See 
England 

Society,  state  of,  in  Scotland,  after  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  i.  319  it  scq. 
See  Scotland 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  chosen  protector  of 
the  kingdom,  i.  74.  Causes  which 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  34,  80, 
Promised  six  good  prebends,  76 

Somerset,  Carr,  Earl  of,  his  gloom  after 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
i.  342.  Prosecuted  for  the  murder, 
343.  His  threat  of  making  a  disclo- 
sure at  his  trial,  343.  Convicted  and 
stripped  of  his  wealth,  343-6.  The 
king's  last  parting  with  him,  346  note 

Somerset  Houf-e,Queen  Henrietta  Maria's 
Catholic  chapel  erected  at,  i.  370 

Sorcery  and  witchcraft,  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of,  L  92  note 
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Soubi^e,  his  arrival  in  England  to  pro- 
mote a  war  with  France,  i.  443. 
Suspected  of  having  murdered  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  487 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  his  punishment 
for  privately  marrying  the  cousin  of 
Essex,  i.  216,  217 

Soutliampton,  Earl  of,  takes  a  message 
from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  iii. 
11.  Ordered  to  withdraw  and  quit 
the  town  as  a  traitor  to  the  common- 
wealth, 11 

Sovereign,  the  practice  of  addressing 
and  serving  the,  on  the  knee,  i.  239 
note.  This  ceremony  enacted  by 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  239.  Cause-s 
of  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  16  th  century,  243.  The 
sovereign  power  in  England,  223. 
Yelverton  on  the  supreme  power,  223 
note.  Jealousy  of  Charles  I.  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  see  Charles  I. 

Spencer,  Robert,  Lord,  his  letters  on  the 
state  of  parties  quoted,  ii.  495  note 

Spain,  the  power  of  the  kings  of,  limited 
in  Arragon,  i.  276.  War  with,  resolved 
on  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  360. 
The  proposed  treaties  with,  broken 
off,  361.  The  plan  of  a  war  with, 
pursued  by  Charles  I.  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  with  unabated  fury, 
372.  War  with,  determined  on,  by 
Charles  I.,  396.  Expedition  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  397.  Its  failure,  897, 
398.  Conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  with 
Spain  against  Holland,  ii.  26.  Rela- 
tive position  of  France  and  Spain  in 
1655,  iii.  481.  Expedition  sent  from 
England  to  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica, 
482.  War  declared  against  England 
by  Spain,  483.  Spain  reduced  by 
Franco  and  England  to  a  low  condi- 
tion, 645 

Sparks,  Matthew,  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  printing  Prynne's '  Histriomastyx,' 
ii.  67,  68 

'  Sports,  Book  of,'  account  of  the,  ii.  104. 
Ordered  to  be  read  in  churches  on 
Sunday,  46,  106 

Spottiswoode,  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  value  of  his  *  History  of 
Scotland,'  i.  283  note.  His  sermon 
against  Andrew  Melville,  309  note. 
Complains  to  the  court  of  the  conduct 
of  Balmerino,  ii.  136.  His  insults  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  his  countir- 
men,  167  note.  Shunned  by  all  the 
covenanting  lords  of  the  council,  180. 
Instructed  by  Charles  I.  to  protest 
against  the  ensuing  assembly,  203 
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Stamford,  Earl  of,  commands  the  par- 
liamentary forces  in  the  west,  iii.  68. 
Defeated  at  Stratton  by  treachery,  62. 
Besieged  in  Exeter,  and  surrenders 
to  the  royalists,  63 

Star  Chamber,  creation  of  the  court  of, 
and  its  effect  on  the  prerogative,  i.  11, 
12.     Argument  as  to  its  having  act^d 
as  a  court  of  law,  18  note.     Causes  of 
the   gratification    felt   by   the   lower 
ranks  at  its  existence  and  illegal  ex- 
t«>n8ion   of    its    authority,    32.      Its 
history,  115.     Particular  province  of 
the  Privy  Council,  116.     Its  judicial 
powers,  119  et  seq.  Sir  Edwara  Coke's 
eases  in  support  of  its  antiquity,  128. 
The   statute  3  Henry  VII.  c.  1.,  and 
the  court   created  by  it,    134,    136. 
Cardi  nal  Wolsey'  8  court,  136.    On  e  of 
the  main  arguments  for  its  antiquity, 
136.     Neglect  of  records,  138.     Mon- 
strous   height    to  which  the    court 
reached,  138,  139.    Hudson's  vindica- 
tion of  its  measures,  139.  Mr.  Hume's 
erroneous  view  of  the  court,  140, 141. 
Visit  of  James  I.  to  the  court,  267. 
His  speech  there,  269  note.     Its  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  482.   Fines  and  imprisons 
Eichard  Chambers,  ii.  27.  It«  proceed- 
ings against  those  residing  in  London 
contrary  to  proclamation,  31.  Its  juris- 
diction and  powers  enlarged,  36.    Its 
trial  and  sentence  of  Alexander  Leigh- 
ton,  63,66.  Of  Overman  and  others,  69. 
Cases  of  Kea  and  others,  60.    Case  of 
Sir  D.  Foulis  and  his  son,  60.     Case 
of  Prynne  and  others,  62.     Cases  of 
Allison    and   others,    71.      Cases  of 
Prynne,   Bastwick,  and  Burton,  72. 
And  of  the  Chester  men,  78.    Lilbum 
and  Wharton's   case,   81.      Case  of 
Williams,    Bishop    of   Lincoln,    83. 
Second  prosecution  of  Williams  and 
case  of  Osbaldistone,  99.    Its  decree 
against  printers,  108.    Takes  London- 
derry from  the  city  of  London,  220. 
Its  tyrannical  sentences  resolved  by 
the  Commons  to  be  illegal,  and  re- 
versed, 268.      Abolished  by  parlia- 
ment, 336 

*  Start,'  conspiracy  of  Charles  II.  called 
the,  iii.  403 

Statesmen,  their  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  passions  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  i.  246 

Statute  law  of  England,  Fortescue  on 
the,  quoted,  i.  613 

Stewart,  the  wicked  instrument  of  Mont- 
rose, hiB  executioD,  ii.  344,  346 


STR 

Stirling  Castle  taken  by  Monk,  iii.  418 

St.  John,  his  character  as  a  leader, 
ii.  249.  His  speech  on  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder of  the  Earl  of  Straiford,  314 
note.  Impeached  by  the  Commons, 
466 

Stonehaven  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Montrose,  iii.  144 

Strachan,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel,  sent 
against  Montrose,  iii.  380, 381.  Whom 
he  defeats,  381.  Joins  Cromwell  with 
part  of  his  troops,  406 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
{see  Wentworth),  account  of  him.  and 
of  his  family,  ii.  10.     His  rivalry  with 
Sir  John  Saville,    10,   11.     His  syeo- 
phantish    meanness,    12.     Nature   of 
his  public  life,    13.     Pricked  sheriff 
and  rendered  ineligible  to  parliament, 
16.  His  reconcilement  with  Bucking- 
ham frustrated,  16.     Appears  in  the 
character  of  a  sufferer  for  the  legal 
righ ts  of  the  people,  17.     As  a  speaker 
in   parliament,    18.     His   revengeful 
disposition,    19.     Goaded   on  by   his 
personal  fears  to  his  ruin,   26.     His 
complaint    against    the    lawyers    for 
cramping  the  prerogative,  39  note.  His 
rule  of  them  in  Ireland,  39  note.     In- 
stance of  his  vindictive  temper,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  D.  Foulis,  60.   His  irritably 
infantine  jealousy  of  respect,  i.   239 
note  ;  ii.  62.     Joins  Laud  in  hunting 
down  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  88. 
His  triumph  at  the  opinion  of  tho 
judges  as  to  ship-money,   111.     His 
idea  of  a  direct  tax  on  salt,  112.    His 
attempt  to  surprise  Dumbarton  Castle 
defeated    by   the    Covenanters,    194. 
Appointed   lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  levied  to  subdue  the  Covenant- 
ers, 219.     Acquiescee  in  the  propriety 
of  negotiating  with  the  Scots,    225. 
Foresees   his  fall,  243.     Ordered    to 
attend  the  king  against  his  own  wish, 
but  under  an  assurance  of  protection. 
243.    Kemonstrance  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament against  Strafford  reported  to 
the    Engbsh     House     of  Commons, 
250.     Impeached   by  the  Commons, 
262.     Committed  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  262.     The  charge  against  him 
drawn  up  and  brought  forward,  265. 
Commencement  of  his  trial,  267.  Sub- 
stance of  the   impeachment   against 
him,  268.    His  answer  to  the  charges, 
273.     Pym's  reply  to  Strafford's  de- 
fence,   277.     The  atrocities   charged 
afi;ainst  him  in  IreLmd  proved.  281. 
,C&mpared  with  the  bashaw  of  Buda, 
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285.  Twenty  fresh  cases  enumerated 
Hgainst  him,  289.  Depositions  against 
hiin,  292.  His  case  considered,  297. 
Conclusion  of  his  defence,  306.  Bill 
of  attainder  brought  in  hj  the  Com- 
mons, 309.  Proceedings  of  the  king 
in  regard  to  Strafford,  315.  The  army 
plot  concerted  to  save  his  life,  316. 
Design  for  relecising  him  from  the 
Tower,  319.  Bill  of  attainder  passed, 
323.  Strafford  requests  the  king  to 
pass  the  bill,  325.  His  execution, 
327.  Reflections  on  his  career,  328. 
His  three  marriages,  330.  Restora- 
tion of  his  children  to  their  blood  and 
estate  by  parliament,  332.  Evidence 
as  to  his  proposed  escape  from  the 
Tower,  526 

Strickland,  Mr.,  ordered  to  abstain  from 
attendance  in  his  place  in  the  House, 
i.  235 

Strode  impeached  of  high  treason,  ii. 
428 

Stuarts,  circumstances  by  which  the  first 
of  the  dynasty  of  the,  was  surrounded 
in  England,  i.  244 

Subsidy,  double  meaning  of  the  word, 
i.  193.  Debate  on  the  question  of, 
531 

Sully,  Duke  of,  his  conversations  with 
James  I.,  i.  258 

Sunday,  attempt  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  to  cause  it  to  be  despised,  and  holi- 
days to  be  respected,  ii.  45,  105.  The 
*  ik>ok  of  Sports '  ordered  to  be  read 
in  churches  on  Sunday,  and  ext«m- 
porary  prayers  and  preaching  pro- 
hibited, 106.  The  Sunday,  how  re- 
garded by  the  canons  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Charles  I.,  150,  156. 
Amusements  of  the  Scottish  clergy  on 
Sundays,  164 

Supplies,  conditions  on  which  the  Com- 
mons granted,  i.  5 

Supremacy  of  the  monarch,  established 
by  act  of  parliament,  i.  70.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  on  the,  219.  See  Prero- 
gative, Sovereign 

Swearing,  profane,  common  in  Scotland, 
i.  287  note 

Sweden,  alliance  between  England  and, 
iii.  457.  Peace  condudea  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  573 

Swords,  the  length  of,  limited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  i.  209,  210 

Sydsorf,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  his  inso- 
lence to  Lord  Lome,  ii.  145.  His 
narrow  escape  of  being  torn  to  pieces, 
169 


TRA 

TABLES,  the  Four,  erection  ofthe,  ii. 
170 

Taborites,  the  sect  of,  i.  56.  Their  horrid 
and  detestable  maxims,  56  note 

Taunton  besieged  by  Sir  R,  Grenville, 
iii.  179.  And  Goring,  184.  The 
siege  raised  by  Fairfax,  188 

Taxes  illegally  and  arbitjarily  imposed 
under  Charles  L,  ii.  27.  Small  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes  received  in  the 
Exchequer,  ii.  30 

Tempest,  Sir  R.,  defeated  by  Colonel 
Robert  Lilbum,  iii.  280 

Tewkesbury  taken  by  Waller,  iii.  53 

Thieves,  vast  numbers  of,  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  24 
7iote.  And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
30 

Tilly.  Count,  defeats  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
i.  432 

Tiverton  Castle  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  194 

Toleration,  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Independents,  iii.  129 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  i.  478,  479. 
Ancient  practice  respecting,  479. 
Kights  of  the  Commons  regarding, 
479.  Royal  arrogation  of  a  right  to 
alter,  480.  The  £ng  admits  he  has 
no  right  to  it  without  parliament,  498. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  forcibly 
held  in  the  chair  pending  a  protesta- 
tion respecting,  505.  The  rights  of 
parliament  respecting,  vindicated,  IL 

337 

Torture,  use  of,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
i.  172.  Abhorrence  ofthe  English  of 
torture  in  early  times,  172,  173.  Ita 
use  vindicated  by  Lord  Burghloy,  174. 
Wish  of  Charles  I.  to  put  Felton  to 
the  rack,  490.  But  declared  by  the 
judges  to  be  illegal,  490.  Use  of  the 
rack  in  France,  516 

Touton,  battle  of,  i.  9 

Towns,  provincial,  causes  of  the  decay  o( 
i.  26.  Tone  given  to  public  opinicm 
by  large  towns,  32.  Intelligence, 
independence,  and  influence  of,  242 

Townsbend,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  monopolies  quoted,  i.  528 

Trade,  power  assumed  by  the  sovereign 
over  foreign,  i.  201 

Traqu.'iir,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of), 
chancellor  or  foreman  of  the  jury  for 
trying  Lord  Balmerino,ii.  140.  Gives 
his  casting  vote  against  Balmerino, 
141.  Vengeance  vowed  against  him 
by  the  people,  141.  Goes  to  London 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  Uie  unfortu- 
nate lord,  142.  Notice  of  him  and  of 
his  family,    142.      Choeen   lor  lord 
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high  treasurer,  158.  His  quarrel 
•with  the  prelates  in  consequence,  168, 
164.  Public  indignation  against  him, 
attacked  in  the  street,  169.  Sum- 
moned to  court,  171.  His  behaviour, 
171,  172.  Acts  as  royal  commissioner 
at  the  General  Assembly,  201.  His 
dexterity  and  perfidious  advice  to  the 
king,  202.  His  instructions  from  the 
king.  202,  203.  Agrees  to  ratify  the 
acts  of  the  Covenantors,  203.  Goes 
to  court  again,  206.  His  conduct, 
206.  His  deposition  against  Stratford, 
293.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  royalists 
in  Scotland,  iii.  274 

Travel,  licences  to,  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign, i.  201.  The  writ  of  Ne  ex  fat 
reguum,  202.  The  case  of  Sir  William 
Evers,  202 

Treason,  high,  alleged  power  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  cases  of,  i.  171, 172 

Triennial  Act  passed,  ii.  264 

Tunis,  Bey  of,  chastised  by  Blake,  iii. 
477 

Turner,  Dr.,  his  queries  proposed  to  the 
House  respecting  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, i.  404.  The  king's  anger  at 
the  speech,  406,  407 

Turnham  Green,  the  parliament  army 
drawn  up  on,  iii.  25 

Tuscany  chastised  by  Blake,  iii.  476 

Tynemouth  tjiken  by  the  Scots,  ii.  224 

Tythes,  maintained  by  John  Knox  to 
be  of  divine  institution,  i.  288  note. 
Tythes  upon  industry,  ii.  126,  127 


TTDAL,  case  of,  i.  221 
U      Ulster,  massacre  of  the  English 

in,  ii.  388 
Urban  Vlll.,  Pope,  his  letters  to  James 

I.  and  Prince  Charles,  i.  644 
Usher,     Archbishop,     his     deposition 

against  Strafford,  ii.  293 
Uxbridge,  treaty  of,  iii.  108.     Broken 

off,  175 


T/'ALENTINE,  Mr.,  assists  in  holding 
f  the  Speaker  in  liis  chair,  i.  605. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  606.  Re- 
fuses the  king's  terms,  508 

Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  appears  off 
Portsmouth,  iiL  432.  Attacked  by 
Blake  off  Dover,  433.  Injury  to  his 
fleet  in  a  storm,  433.  Joined  by  De 
Ruyter,  defeats  Blake  in  th6  Downs, 
434.  Entirely  defeated  by  Blake  in 
the  Channel,  436.  Defeated  in  two 
engagements,  and  killed,  468 


WAL 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  his  letter  respecting 
•  Tom  Tell-troath,'  i.  278.  Sent  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  Commons  to  demand 
supply,  ii.  213.  214.  Vindication  of, 
ii.  215  note.  How  his  notes  came  into 
the  hands  of  Pym,  302 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  249.  Dismissed  from  his 
office  by  the  king,  419.  Sent  from 
parliament  to  establish  a  league  with 
the  Scots,  iii.  81.  His  last  speech 
quoted,  110  note.  His  patriotism, 
420.  Chief  of  the  committee  for 
naval  affairs,  420.  Imprisoned  for 
writing  against  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  491.  Excluded  from  par- 
liament, 531 

Vaughan,  Sir  W.,  defeated  by  the  par- 
liamentarians at  Denbigh,  iii.  198 

Vavasor.  Colonel,  examination  of,  ii.  518 

Vergil,  l*olydore,  his  character  of  John 
Wickliffe  quoted,  i.  36  note 

Vernon,  Mr.  Justice,  his  interference 
with  the  Court  of  York,  ii.  39  note. 
Letter  of  Wentworth  respecting  his 
conduct,  39  note 

Villiers,  Sir  George,  of  Brooksly,  i.  341 

Villi ers,  George.     See  Buckingham 


WALES,  condition  of,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  i.  175. 
Court  of  the  Marches  of,  abolished,  ii. 
336 

Walker,  Henry,  his  insult  to  the  king, 
ii.  434.     Prosecuted,  434 

Wallenstein,  his  defeat  at  Lutzen,  ii.  24. 
Assassinated,  26 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet,  his  speech 
in  the  Commons  on  the  grievanct»s  of 
the  nation,  ii.  212.  Forms  one  of  a 
parliamentary  deputation  to  the  king 
at  Oxford,  iii.  30.  His  treachery,  30, 
34.  Joins  a  conspiracy  for  betraying 
London  to  the  royalists,  56.  His  life 
saved  by  liis  abject ness,  57 

Waller,  Sir  W.,  overpowers  the  royalists 
in  the  south,  iii.  52.  And  in  the  west, 
53.  Gives  the  royalists  battle  at 
Lansdowne,  63.  Charges  Essex  with 
remissness,  64.  Raised  up  to  eclipse 
Essex,  128.  Defeats  the  royalists  at 
Chcrington  Down,  131.  I*ut  at  the 
head  of  10.000  men,  132.  Drawn  by 
the  king  to  Worcester,  133.  Defeated 
atCropredy  Bridge,  133,  134.  At  the 
second  battle  of  i^ewbury,  137.  His 
inefficiency,  146 

Wallingford  House,  cabal  of,  iii.  606 

Walsingham,  Sir  F.,  his  accoant  of  the 
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principles  act^^    upon   towards  the 
puritans,  i.  110  note 

Walton,  Dr.,  publication  of  his  Polyglot 
Bible,  iii.  363. 

War,  civil,  beginning  of  the,  ii.  452,  453. 
End  of  the,  iii.  284.  Heview  of  the 
conduct  of  the,  355 

Wardship,  i.  215 

Warminster  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  104 

Warrants,  practice  of  the  crown  in  stop* 
ping  the  course  of  justice  by  parti- 
culiir,  i.  212.  Statutes  passed  against 
them,  213 

Warrington,  Crom well's  rout  of  the 
Scots  at,  iii  281 

Warwick,  Earl  of;  how  treated,  ii.  216. 
Nominated  by  the  parliament  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  491.  Quells  a 
mutiny  in  the  fleet,  iii.  282.  Super- 
sedtHl  by  Blake,  420 

Wat^rford  besieged  by  Cromwell,  iii. 
372.  Who  raises  the  siege  and  re- 
tires into  winter  quarters,  372.  lle- 
duced  by  Ireton,  372 

Wentworth,  Peter,  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  nndutiful  expressions  to- 
wards the  queen,  i.  236.  Extract 
from  his  speech,  237  note.  His  re- 
marks on  Sir  Humphrt»y  Gilbert's 
speech  in  the  House,  238 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  notice  of,  i.  405 
note.  His  speech  on  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  469.  Gained  over  to 
the  court,  and  created  a  baron  and 
privy  councillor,  483.  His  subsequent 
advancement,  483.  His  character  and 
career,  ii.  10.     Ste  Strafford 

Wentworth,  Mr.  Thomas,  notice  of,  i. 
405,  406  note 

West  Indies  submit  to  the  parliament, 
iii.  423 

Westminster  Hall,  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  in,  ii.  207 

Westminster,  riots  at,  iu  421,  422 ;  iiL 
67 

Weston,  Lord,  reconciles  Buckingham 
to  Wentworth,  i.  483.  Sir  John 
Elliot's  speech  against  him,  504.  His 
life  threatened,  507.  liis  character 
and  career,  ii.  21.  See  Portland,  Earl 
of 

Weston,  Sir  Kichard.  employed  by 
Charles  I.  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  i.  406,  421 

Wlu-athem,  Colonel,  sent  to  Scotland  to 
watch  Monk,  iii.  474 

W'hitelocke,  Bulstrode,  his  conversations 
with  Queen  Christina  alx)Ut  English 
affairs,  i.  364.  His  account  of  the 
suspected  murder  of  James  I.,  365. 
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Threatened  with  assassination,  iii. 
378.  His  ailment  on  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  156 

W^hitgift,  his  impious  flattery  of  James 
I.,  i.  247  note 

Wickliffe,  John,  bis  the  first  grand  at- 
tempt ut  reformation,  i.  35.  His 
talents  and  attainments  a<t  given  by 
contemponiry  historiauH.  36.  Causes 
of  the  success  of  his  now  creed,  37. 
Causes  of  the  decline  of  liis  doctrines 
in  England,  51.  DiffuHi(m  of  his 
tenets  in  Boheniia,  51.  His  charges 
against  the  Popish  clergy,  103  note, 
Penetnition  of  his  opinions  into  Scot- 
land, 286 

Wildman,  Major,  his  royalist  conspiracy, 
iii.  473.  478 

Wilford,  Sir  Tliomas,  commis:«ion  of 
martial  law  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to.  i.  161,  165.  How  used  by 
him,  165 

Williams,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
lord  keeper,  dissuades  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  from  despoiling  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  i.  361, 
362.  His  advice  to  iJuckingham  iu 
his  disgrace,  363.  His  advice  to 
Charles  II.,  373.  His  speech  to  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  374. 
Dissuades  the  king  from  re-assem- 
bling parliament,  387.  His  advice  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  to  quar- 
relling with  the  Commons,  393.  His 
duplicity  in  his  conduct  to  the  duke, 

394.  His  advice  to  the  king,  39 (. 
His  motives  suspected  by  the  court, 

395.  Superseded  by  Sir  Thoinjis 
Coventry,  400.  Employed  to  plead 
with  James  I.  for  the  proni(»tion  of 
Laud,  ii.  5.  Ujwn  whom  William 
heaps  favours,  7.  Liiud's  lalxjiii's  to 
supplant  and  ruin  his  benefactor,  7, 
8  Weutworth's  persecution  of  Wil- 
liams, 10.  His  funend  oration  over 
James  I.,  81  notf.  His  early  life,  83, 
84.  Nominated  one  of  his  chaplains 
by  James  I.,  84.  A<lviHes  the  prose- 
cution of  Bacon,  and  succeeds  to  his 
place,  85.  Labours  to  procure  tlie 
deprivation  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  an<l 
iruis*'  himw'lf  upon  his  ruin.  85.  Buck- 
ingh.nn  offended  with  him,  8G.  Dri- 
ven fi-om  court  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  87.  Wentworth  and  Diud 
join  in  hunting  him  down,  88.  The 
king  listens  to  slanders  against  him, 
89.  Not  inyifed  to  the  ehristmin^r 
of  the  young  prince  (Charles  II.),  90 
note,      Accuised  of  having   betrayed 
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hi*  mnjosty's  secrets,  91.  Answers 
Dr.  Havlin's  '  Coal  from  the  Altar," 
93.  Tln'  infainou;*  Kilvcrt  l«'t  loose 
TilKHi  him.  93.  Tlii»  bishop's  witnesses' 
te.stimt)nv  invalidated,  94.  Detest- 
able  prDetMfdiugs  at  his  trial.  05.  His 
sentence  in  tlic  iStar  Chamber,  96. 
Injustice  in  its  exreiitifui.  97.  His 
personal  proiM-rty  seized  by  order  <>f 
the  court,  98.  Fresh  pretext  for  a 
prosecution  again«5t  liim.  99.  Is 
usked  liy,  and  grants  panlun  to.  the 
nrrt'tch  Ivilrert,  101,  Taken  into  the 
council  again,  324.  Ili.s  advice  r»- 
Hpeeting  StraflTord.  324.  In  a  mob  at 
Wi'st minster.  421 

Willouixlibv,  lA)Vi\,  forced  bv  Ci*omwell 
to  surrender  Oainsboroui^h,  iii.  79 

Wilmot,  I/ord,  at  the  battle  of  Kouud- 
wav  Down,  iii.  64 

\Viniblet<m,  Viscount,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Spain, 
i.  397.     HiH  failure,  397,  398 

Winchester  surprisu-d  by  Waller,  iii.  62. 
T:iken  by  Cromwell,  iii.  193 

Wiudobank<%  Secretary,  joins  Laud  in 
the  prosecution  of  Wilh"am»,  Bishop 
of  Linc(»ln,  ii.  93.  His  scandalous 
proce(Hiinp:8  on  the  bishop's  trial.  96. 
Mies  from  the  exasjx^rated  Commons, 
2.U 

Windsor  Cistle,  Charles  I.  retires  to, 
ii.  462.  Cabinet  coumM'I  held  there, 
463.      Charles  I.  there  again,  iii.  311 

Wine,  illegal  im|iOKition  on,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  i.  377.  Included  in  the 
Commons'  li^t  of  frrievanees,  377. 
Customs  <latii»s  on,  in  the  reigns  of 
3Iarv  antl  Eh'zabeth.  i.  197 

Witehcr.ift,  belief  in  the  existence  of,  i. 
92  ntifc 

Woad,  dislike  of  Queen  Elizjibcth  of 
the  smell  of.  i.  209.  The  cultiva- 
tion of,  intenlicted  by  her,  209 

Wolsey,  Canliiial,  his  banishment  and 
fall.  i.  r)9.  His  spb>ndid  »-stab]ieh- 
ment.  69  net*:  His  suppression  of 
some  p«'tty  ri'lifjious  houses,  60,  61. 
Oiuso  of  his  fall  accortUngto  Godwin, 
GO  iwtt.    His  au<;nicntation  of  the  au- 
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thority  conferred  bv  statute  3  Henrv 

VII.,  c.  1,  13.1 
Woollen  manufactures  of  England,  f'»«- 

tered   and  protioted   by  law,   i.    19. 

Qtieen   Mary's    additional  duties   on 

woollen  cloth,   195.  196.     (Outcry   of 

♦he  merchants  against   the   illegality 

of  tht'  measure,  196 
Wdrcester,  march  of  Ch;irles  II.  and  the 

Scots  to,  iii.   .513.     Where    they   are 

com]»l»ti.ly  d»'feated,  41;') 
WoiVN'ster,  Marquis   of.     SfC    Ilerbert  ; 

Glamorgan 
Wi»rkman,    3Ir..  ease   of.   in  the  Court 

of  Higli  Commission,  ii.  102.     Lauds 

cruel  persecution  of  him.  102 
Wotl<m.  Sir   H..  defejids  thu  claim    of 

James    I.    to    levv    duties     witiiouf 

parliament,  i.  276 
Wren,   llishop  of  F.Iy.  orden-d  by  ibe 

Commons  to  be  impeached,   ii.   209. 

Voted  by  thti  Commons  incaiiabb'  of 

holding  any  office  either  in  church  or 

slate.  336 
Wvat.  his  insum^ction.  i.  l.">8.     Number 

of  liis  adherents  executed,  158 


YELVERTOX.  Mr.,  his  ^p.■och  nfftinf?t 
the  richt  arri«g:ttfd  by  Jam«s  I.  to 
impobc  dutirs  without  am  act  of  th'? 
legislature,  i.  223  /."j/r       His  d  i'-mic** 
of  the  authority  of  parliament.  236 
Yeomen  of  t lie  guard  instituted,  i.    II 

York  and  Lancaster,  wars  1m-Iw.'«-ii  tl:** 
hoiisrs  of,  i.  9.  Their  d"'pr\'s>i».in  on 
the  s'ioces<  of  Henry  VII..  10 

York.  CnuniMl  of,  ii.  38.  Irs  pow»'rs 
and  usurpations,  39,  42.  Its  oriiriu 
and  historv.  40.  Aet.<  of  \V,ntwortli 
when  presiilenl  of  the  Nurtli.  II. 
Hume's  vindication  of  thr.  27o. 
Abolished  by  parliament,  33.5 

York,  the  Marquis  of  Newcasilr  retreats 
with  the  wyalists  into.  iii.  97. 
Kupert  sent  by  the  kino:  tt\  'JS. 
K«'lievcd  by  the  pr:nc»%  99.  The  si'^ie 
n-sumod,  loO 
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